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induced  to  come  into  the  new  confederacy.  More  than  either  the  actual  North  and  the 
actual  South,  the  three  actual  border  states  needed  a  preservation  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  for  that  they  strove.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  both  North  and 
South,  and  to  his  own  unavoidable  and  increasing  helplessness,  Buchanan  made  an 
honest  and  creditable  effort  to  hold  together  as  much  of  the  Union  and  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  as  he  could,  until  Lincoln  should  constitutionally  relieve  him.  A  popular  delu¬ 
sion  as  to  what  Jackson  had  said,  and  done,  and  accomplished,  in  nullification  days,  has 
led  to  a  comparison  between  him  and  Buchanan  that  is  quite  unjust  to  the  latter. 
Jackson  blustered  and  scolded  over  the  nullification  question  as  he  did  over  everything, 
but  South  Carolina  never  drew  back  from  her  nullification  measures;  and  before  the 
day  arrived  on  which  she  had  invited  him  to  a  collision,  the  obnoxious  federal  tariff 
law,  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  nullification, r\yas’ -altered  to  her  satisfaction,  with 
Jackson’s  participation,  and  with  enough  of  concession  to  afford  a  decent  retreat  to 
Jackson  and  Congress.  Buchanan,  with  his  cabinet  purged  of  secessionists  and 
strengthened  by  such  resolute  loyalists  as  Holt,  Dix,  and  Stanton,  did  quite  as  well  un¬ 
der  his  own  circumstances,  and  crowned  the  loyal  sincerity  of  his  latter  days  of  office 
by  seating  himself  beside  his  threatened  and  imperiled  successor,  in  a  public  procession 
to  the  place  of  inauguration. 

Just  before  Lincoln’s  accession,  his  party  in  Congress,  influenced  by  popular  indif¬ 
ference  at  the  North,  made  a  final  effort  to  save  the  Union  by  passing  a  constitutional 
amendment  through  both  Houses  that  would  have  riveted  the  slavery  system  forever 
upon  the  neck  of  the  American  people.  It  did  not  change  the  purpose  of  the  seceders 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  but  its  abjectness  newly  aroused  their  sleeping  arrogance. 
They  could  have  had  a  peaceful,  and  even  a  friendly  separation  by  offering  an  equitable 
settling  up  of  the  national  affairs;  by  making  such  commercial  arrangements  as  would 
be  reasonable  and  mutually  advantageous  between  neighbors,  who  were  also  brothers, 
and  by  consenting  to  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  as  indispensable  to 
the  Northwest.  And  such  arrangements  they  had  intended  to  make.  But  the  sight  of 
the  party  just  lifted  to  power,  on  its  knees,  and  rubbing  its  forehead  in  the  dust,  ex¬ 
cited  the  contempt  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  they  resolved  to  push  matters  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  according  to  their  own  taste  and  convenience.  The  inaugural  address  of  the 
new  President  was  conciliatory  and  pathetic,  but  firm  in  his  resolve  to  abide  by  his  oath 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  show  of 
force  would  therefore  be  needed  to  compel  the  removal  of  the  little  garrisons  of  Forts 
Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  to  hasten  the  movement  of  the  border  states  in  the  Southern 
direction;  and  the  raising,  equipping,  and  drilling  of  a  provisional  army  would  keep 
the  Southern  people  interested  and  occupied.  Seward,  who  by  reason  of  Lincoln’s  in¬ 
experience  and  previous  obscurity,  had  considered  himself  as  the  virtual  and  natural 
head  of  the  new  administration,  proposed  to  Lincoln  a  sudden  war  with  England  or 
France,  as  a  means  of  immediately  dissipating  the  domestic  troubles  and  reuniting  the 
-country,  and  also  proposed  his  own  recognition  as  dictator  of  the  administration  until 
a  return  of  normal  conditions  should  enable  the  President  and  cabinet  to  assume  their 
normal  places.  Lincoln  received  and  rejected  both  propositions  calmly,  as  became  a 
man  who  had  need  to  be  patient  and  to  offend  nobody.  He  was  patient,  and  he  was  also 
firm,  in  his  quiet  way,  and  when  he  repudiated  Seward’s  promise  that  he  should  receive 
the  Confederate  envoys  sent  to  open  negotiations  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  Seward  said  confidentially  :  (<  He  is  a  wonderful  man  and  the  master  of  us  all* 

The  crisis  came  when  Lincoln  caused  notice  to  be  given  that  without  reinforcing 
Fort  Sumter  he  meant  to  provision  the  garrison  actually  there  and  now  in  danger  of 
starvation  from  the  cutting  off  of  its  local  supplies.  The  provisional  army  having  al¬ 
ready  prepared  for  a  siege  and  bombardment,  opened  fire  on  the  fort  and,  by  superior 
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force,  compelled  its  surrender.  This  startled  the  people  of  the  North,  who  had  been 
looking  for  a  peaceful  separation  or  a  peaceful  reunion,  and  who  had  not  concerned 
themselves  much  about  the  details.  In  their  disappointment  and  anger,  they  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge  to  battle,  and  turned  their  minds  in  an  instant  from  languid 
peace  to  strenuous  war.  What  Lincoln  had  now  to  do  was  to  organize  and  direct  the 
crude,  but  mighty,  power  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  with  a  mandate  to  use  it  to  the 
uttermost,  and  not  to  cease  to  use  it  till  the  national  flag  was  respected  and  the  national 
authority  obeyed  throughout  the  Union.  Thus  secession,  which  had  nearly  made  its 
claim  good  without  ill  will,  was  by  the  act  of  its  promoters  suddenly  called  to  defend 
itself  in  the  last  court  of  human  resort.  Lincoln  accepted  the  popular  mandate  in  its 
true  spirit.  He  would  fight  for  the  Union  and  he  would  not  fight  against  slavery,  ex¬ 
cept  as  slavery  might  incidentally  suffer  in  the  clash  of  arms.  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
he  could  not  save  after  war  began,  but  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were  not 
lost,  and  were  still  Union  states  in  feeling  though  very  tender  on  the  slavery  question. 
A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  against  fighting  for  the  slaves,  though 
a  unit  on  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  Lincoln  saw  his  way  cleared  when  Douglas  spake 
out,  like  a  trumpet,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  and  when  the  late  northern  allies  of 
the  slaveholding  democracy  took  to  organizing  entire  Union  regiments  from  strictly 
Democratic  voters.  These  days  were  part  of  Lincoln’s  best,  if  not  his  very  best.  His 
practical  wisdom,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  how  the  ordinary  people,  constituting  the 
mass  of  the  population,  would  feel  and  think,  his  own  capacity  for  winning  their  con¬ 
fidence,  his  patience,  his  humility,  his  clear  vision  of  things  present  and  his  foresight  of 
things  ahead,  his  good  humor,  his  unselfishness  and  generosity,  and  his  tenacious, 
though  modest,  firmness,  made  him,  without  exaggeration,  the  first  of  men.  He  might 
easily  have  been  carried  off  of  his  feet  by  the  wave  of  popular  emotion  that  rolled  upon 
him,  but  he  kept  his  footing  as  strongly  as  he  kept  his  head.  The  doubtful  states  were 
all  saved  to  the  Union,  the  threatened  Capital  was  saved,  and  even  the  far  off  and  iso¬ 
lated  Fort  Pickens  was  saved.  California  had  many  Southern  sympathizers,  and  both 
North  and  South  had  expected  the  Pacific  states  and  territories  to  justifiably  form  a 
confederacy  of  their  own;  but  no  sooner  had  the  East  declared  for  a  Union  down  to  the 
Gulf  than  the  people  beyond  the  Rockies  declared  that  it  should  be  a  Union  across  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Thus  a  war  for  the  Union  was  launched,  and  launched  much  more 
successfully  than  anybody  could  reasonable  have  foreseen. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  great  and  prolonged  war  for 
the  Union.  The  South  was  strong  in  being  on  the  defensive;  in  having  her  broad  area 
well-girdled  by  railways  to  multiply  and  concentrate  her  power;  in  a  population  well- 
qualified  for  the  business  of  war  and  offering  good  material  for  leaders ;  and  in  facilities 
for  feeding  and  clothing  her  people  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  actual  necessities.  But 
she  was  weak  in  mechanical  skill  and  in  the  appliances  and  materials  for  producing  the 
implements  of  war,  and  if  the  struggle  should  be  notably  protracted,  her  disparity  of 
population,  and  her  inability  to  produce  the  nourishment  and  the  alleviatives  that  only 
the  strong  can  do  without,  even  for  short  periods,  would  tell  against  her.  Though 
powerful  in  defense,  a  long  war  would  mean  an  important  wasting  and  destruction  of 
her  resources  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  her  invaders;  and  as  the  country  to  be  in¬ 
vaded,  and  with  her  people  having  ready  and  influential  access  to  their  rulers,  she 
would  be  sure  to  weaken  her  battle  power  by  too  great  detachments  from  her  field 
forces,  to  guard  exposed  places.  She  had  the  commercial  and  political  inducements  to 
win  European  alliances,  and  one  dread  sovereign  of  adventurous  disposition  was  at  the 
moment  much  disposed  to  enterprises  on  the  western  continent;  but  in  founding  her 
republic  on  slavery  she  had  flouted  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  this  sterilized  her  diplomacy. 
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The  first  necessity  of  the  North  in  offensive  war  was  to  cut  the  South  off  from  out¬ 
ward  supply  by  an  effective  blockade  of  her  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  with  conquest  of 
harbors  sufficient  to  serve  as  naval  bases,  and  shelters,  and  with  eventual  reduction,  by 
naval  power,  of  the  defenses  of  her  commercial  ports.  The  blockade  effected,  a  federal 
control  of  the  Mississippi  would  leave  but  a  precarious  and  unproductive  connection 
between  the  western  states  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  "Texas,  and  the  eight  other  states 
of  the  Confederacy,  of  which  Florida  would  cost  the  South  more  for  defense  than  it 
could  contribute  to  the  general  welfare.  The  coast  blockade,  the  domination  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  for  planting  the  Federal  power  in  western  and  middle  Tennessee,  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  all  called  for  time  in  preparation  and 
execution ;  but  the  means  of  the  North  for  effecting  those  several  objects  were  far 
greater  than  were  the  means  of  the  South  for  frustrating  them.  Time,  which  could 
not  be  greatly  hastened,  was  the  hardest  thing  for  the  Federal  military  and  naval  experts 
to  command;  for  the  Northern  people,  having  in  the  heat  of  patriotism  given  to  the 
government  all  of  the  men  and  supplies  it  could  immediately  use,  were  in  a  heat  of  impa¬ 
tience  for  immediate  results.  The  government  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  between 
its  warlike  arrangements  and  popular  clamor;  the  heads  of  the  government  were  as 
raw  as  the  people;  the  warlike  experts,  being  such  only  in  name,  had  to  be  taken  at 
their  own  valuation,  and  their  estimates  of  each  other  did  not  agree;  the  civilians  in 
military  and  naval  uniforms  had  to  be  converted,  by  a  gradual  process,  into  true  sol¬ 
diers  and  seamen,  and  altogether  the  first  half  of  the  war  was  necessarily  a  forming  and 
testing  period,  from  which  the  men  and  means  had  to  emerge  for  effecting  the  original 
problem  —  a  military  and  naval  conquest  of  the  South  —  during  the  last  half  of  the  war, 
while  people  at  home  had  to  learn  patience.  What  it  means  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  a  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  thinly  spread  over  a  large  and  broken 
area,  not  greatly  altered  from  its  native  state,  the  Boer  War  of  1899  has  fully  attested; 
but  in  1861,  the  North  entered  as  blithely  and  as  unready  upon  a  conquest  of  the  South, 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  River,  as  the 
British  people  entered  upon  a  conquest  of  the  South  African  republics;  and  each  pur¬ 
posed  to  do  the  work  of  years  in  as  many  months.  As  already  said,  an  actual  conquest 
of  the  South  was  equally  the  original  and  the  final  task,  and  when  it  was  at  last  accom¬ 
plished,  on  the  first  broad  lines  necessitated  by  the  unalterable  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  war  came  to  an  end.  It  would  have  come  to  an  end  sooner  if  there  could  have 
been  more  time  for  preparation  in  the  beginning.  Bragg’s  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
and  Lee’s  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  but  detached  incidents  of  the 
war  of  subjugation,  which  neither  altered  the  original  task  nor  the  methods  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  heaviest  individual  burden  of  the  war  fell  upon  Lincoln,  for  he  alone  of  all  men 
had  to  consider  its  every  important  problem  and  effect.  The  naval  part  of  the  war  did 
not  give  him  much  trouble,  for  the  Federal  naval  ascendency  was  overpowering  from 
the  beginning,  and  public  men  at  Washington  were  not  looking  for  successful  naval 
commanders  to  be  the  allies  or  patrons  of  their  political  ambitions  or  views.  With  his 
generals,  Lincoln  had  much  trouble,  both  in  a  military  and  a  political  way,  and  though 
in  late  years  extravagant  claims  have  been  made  as  to  his  military  genius  and  success, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  his  hand  had  been  felt  much  more  than  it  was  in  the  affairs 
of  the  War  Department,  those  affairs  would  doubtless  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
conducted.  Not  until  Grant  became  the  virtual  military  dictator,  near  the  beginning  of 
1864,  did  the  military  administration  become  really  commendable,  even  at  Washington. 

Lincoln  purposed  first  to  restore  the  Union  by  reestablishing  the  Constitution  in 
the  eleven  states  where  it  had  been  forcibly  suspended.  He  had  no  plan  of  punish- 
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ment,  revenge,  confiscation,  or  emancipation.  Whenever  he  saw  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  beginning,  or  a  show,  of  restored  constitutional  government  in  an  insurgent 
state,  he  took  the  opportunity,  hoping  that  it  might  grow,  or  be  of  some  sort  of  service 
for  some  space  of  time;  and  he  was  not  insistent  upon  a  uniform  plan  or  mode  of 
restoration  for  all  of  the  seceded  states.  But  there  were  radical  and  able  men  in  his 
party  who  disagreed  with  him,  and  who  made  much  trouble.  They  demanded  punish¬ 
ments  and  confiscations,  and  a  congressional  reconstruction  of  the  government  of  every 
insurgent  state,  instead  of  a  mere  restoration  of  Federal  relations  by  presidential  action. 
Some  of  them  also  demanded  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  insurgent  states,  with  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  <( forty  acres  and  a  mule,®  at  insurgent  expense,  and  even 
grants  of  confiscated  lands  for  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
border  state  Loyalists  and  the  War  Democrats  were  strenuous  that  the  rebellion  should 
be  suppressed  by  strictly  military  and  naval  operations,  and  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  existing  before  the  war.  Lincoln 
stood  between  the  two  extremes,  and  by  infinite  patience  and  tact  kept  them  from 
breaking  apart.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  North  was  one  of  moderation,  and  it  was 
the  confidence  of  the  large,  and  predominant,  class  of  moderate  men 
that  Lincoln  gradually  won.  It  was  this  class  that  eventually  came 
around  to  the  view  that  slavery  would  have  to  go,  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  the  war,  and,  coming  in  that  way,  emancipation, 
when  declared,  gave  hardly  a  jolt  to  the  most  conservative 
feeling. 

The  congressional  and  the  state  elections  of  1862  showed  great 
discontent  with  the  administration.  The  war  burden  was  grievous, 
the  results  disappointing,  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  palpable,  and 
the  interference  with  personal  liberty  and  political  rights  in  the  loyal 
states,  under  the  color  of  necessity,  beyond  reason.  The  unity  of  1861 
was  broken,  and  tnenceforward  there  was  an  open  and  growing  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  and,  in  time,  to  a  further 
continuance  of  the  war.  With  opposition  active,  the  arbitrary  government 
became  more  arbitrary,  until  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  were  practically 
suspended,  and  men  held  their  safety  only  upon  the  restraints  of  public  sentiment, 
and  through  the  consciences  of  those  clothed  with  the  absolute  power. 

Lincoln  was  renominated  in  1864,  against  the  will  of  the  radical  element  of  his  own 
party,  and  was  reelected  over  the  efforts  of  the  "opposition.  There  was  no  enthusiasm 
about  him  or  about  the  war,  nor  was  there  any  rational  ground  for  enthusiasm  about 
either;  for  the  man  had  been  neither  a  saint  nor  a  hero,  and  the  war  had  been  almost 
everything  but  a  success.  Yet  reasonable  men  felt  that  it  was  better  to  carry  the  war 
through,  since  it  had  gone  so  far,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  Lincoln  would  do  better 
in  charge  of  it  than  would  a  new  and  untried  man.  The  national  pulse  was  beating 
rather  low  at  the  time,  but  the  national  judgment  was  sound.  The  war  was  successfully 
over  in  five  months  after  the  election,  but  the  man  in  charge  of  it  was  snatched  away, 
by  the  bullet  of  a  crazy  fanatic,  just  at  the  time  when  the  reunited  nation  needed  him 
as  he  had  never  been  needed  before,  and  when  there  was  absolutely  no  man  to  fill  his 
place. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

President  Johnson  and  Congress — Slavery  Prohibited  by  Constitutional 
Amendment  —  Grant’s  Two  Administrations — Financial  Legislation 
under  Hayes  —  Cleveland  the  First  Democratic  President  in  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Century  —  The  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  —  McKinley’s  First  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill  —  The  Cuban  War  —  McKinley’s 
Second  Election  —  The  Money  Question  in  Politics  —  Hamilton’s  Tariff 
Aids  Centralization  —  Jefferson’s  Tariff  Views  May  Yet  Prevail. 

Andrew  Johnson,  succeeding  to  the  presidency,  retained  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  and 
adopted  his  policy  of  restoration.  He  was  opposed,  as  Lincoln,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
had  been  opposed,  by  those  Republican  leaders  who  held  that  Congress  must  prescribe 
the  terms  of  readmission  to  the  Union  of  the  insurgent  states,  which  they  contended 
were  in  the  legal  condition  of  territories,  their  state  governments  having  perished  by 
going  into  unsuccessful  rebellion.  Johnson  had  about  six  months  before  the  regular 
meeting  of  Congress  in  which  to  put  Lincoln’s  plan  in  operation.  In  each  lately  insur¬ 
gent  state  he  appointed  a  Loyalist  to  be  the  provisional  governor,  through  whom  the 
machinery  of  state  government  was  to  be  reconstituted.  The  Federal  offices  in  the 
judicial,  revenue,  land,  and  postal,  departments  he,  of  course,  filled  by  his  own  appoint¬ 
ments,  from  Unionists  who  could  take  the  stringent,  ironclad  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed 
in  1862  for  all  holding  office  under  the  United  States. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  Johnson  had  precisely  the  same  trouble  on 
his  hands  that  Lincoln  would  have  had  if  he  had  lived,  but  he  did  not,  and  could  not, 
meet  it  in  the  same  way.  He  had  not  Lincoln’s  standing  with  the  country,  nor  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  leading  men,  and  instead  of  being  patient,  tactful,  conciliatory,  and  ami¬ 
able,  as  was  Lincoln,  he  was  impulsive,  rash,  violent,  and  stubborn.  Having  done,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  exactly  as  Lincoln  would  have  done,  and  knowing  that  the  men 
who  were  attacking  him  for  doing  Lincoln’s  own  work  were  professing  to  regard  Lin¬ 
coln  as  so  great,  and  good,  and  wise,  as  to  be  above  human  praise  or  censure,  he  felt  an 
indignation  that  was  truly  honest,  and  what  he  felt  he  spoke  in  words  that  Lincoln 
would  not  have  used  toward  a  coordinate  branch  of  government.  As  Lincoln’s  admit¬ 
tedly  faithful  substitute,  Johnson  had  a  stronger  hold  on  popular  feeling  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  controversy  than  had  the  Radicals  in  Congress,  and  if  he  had  been  prudent, 
he  might  have  had  his  way  almost  as  far  as  Lincoln  could  have  had  his,  for  Lincoln 
sometimes  had  to  yield  to  Congress,  and  usually  did  so  gracefully.  Johnson’s  own  dis¬ 
position  had  been  to  deal  harshly  with  rebellion  and  insurgents,  and  it  wounded  him  to 
see  how  little  his  surrender  of  his  own  feeling  to  the  policy  of  Lincoln  was  appreciated 
by  the  prominent  Republican  leaders.  As  his  quarrel  with  Congress  deepened,  three 
of  the  Cabinet  withdrew,  but  Seward,  Stanton,  Welles,  and  McCulloch,  adhered  to 
him. 

The  crisis  came  over  the  situation  of  the  freedmen,  who  had  liberty  without  pro¬ 
tection,  and  it  became  evident,  from  fast-gathering  experience,  that  if  they  were  left 
merely  free,  both  their  life  and  liberty  would  be  very  insecure.  They  had,  through  free¬ 
dom,  reached  the  stage  where  a  negro  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 
The  restored  state  governments  could  not,  if  they  would,  do  anything  for  them,  and 
their  hapless  state  appealed  strongly  to  the  power  that  had  freed  them.  As  the  best  of 
the  several  plans  proposed,  Congress  decided  to  make  the  freedmen  citizens  and  voters 
of  their  respective  states,  to  cancel  the  state  governments  restored  under  the  Lincoln 
policy,  and  to  reconstruct  those  governments  under  conditions  that  would  ensure  the 
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negro  all  of  the  rights  and  the  protection  that  just  laws  could  give  to  him.  During  the 
process  of  reconstruction,  the  lately  insurgent  states  were  to  constitute  military  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  be  administered  by  army  officers,  under  martial  law.  It  was  a  harsh 
measure,  but  the  government  could  not  leave  the  emancipated  blacks  in 
the  state  of  outcasts  and  outlaws,  which  they  practically  were, 
and  the  Republican  leaders  argued  that  the  reconstruction 
measure  would  be  better  than  to  keep  the  whole  South  under 
martial  law  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  possibly  a'  good  deal 
longer.  Johnson  fought,  and  thwarted,  the  reconstruction  laws  so  far  as  he 
could,  and  the  Southern  people  resented  them  bitterly;  but  the  people  of  the  North, 
■while  not  relishing  the  necessity,  stood  by  Congress  and  reconstruction  was  carried 
through. 

Reconstruction  was  not  bad  in  intention,  but  it  was  badly  worked.  By  disfranchis¬ 
ing  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  rebellion,  the  South  was  deprived  of  its  natural 
leaders  and  of  the  very  influences  that  make  for  good  government.  By  enfranchising 
the  negroes,  the  latter  were  armed  with  a  power  that  they  could  not  intelligently  use. 
and  that  was  sure  to  become  massed  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  or  plunderers.  Poli¬ 
ticians  from  the  North,  called  <(  Carpetbaggers, w  swarmed  in  to  plunder  the  already 
grievously  damaged  South.  Native  recreants,  called  (<  Scalawags,®  turned  traitor  to 
their  own  people,  in  order  to  share  in  the  rapine.  Worst  of  all,  the  Republican  lead¬ 
ers,  seeing  their  party  losing  ground  in  the  North,  through  dissatisfaction  with  its 
extravagant  and  corrupt  administration,  seized  upon  the  reconstruction  measures  to 
convert  the  South  into  Republican  states,  where,  sure  of  the  votes  of  carpet  baggers, 
scalawags,  and  freedmen,  they  could  obtain  a  majority  that  would  enable  them  to  retain 
power,  and  to  ignore  public  opinion  at  the  North.  Thus,  reconstruction,  originally  a 
matter  of  two  years  at  the  furthest,  was  protracted  into  ten,  and  was  then  abandoned 
because  Northern  feeling  had  become  inflamed  about  it;  and  even  the  <(  Tribune, w  the 
organ  of  republicanism,  demanded  that  the  curtain  should  be  rung  down  on  a  scene 
that  was  disgracing  civilization.  The  toleration  that  the  highest  Republicans  accorded 
to  this  perversion  of  reconstruction,  so  long  as  it  helped  the  <(  Grand  Old  Party, M  proves 
that  all  reform  must  come  from  outside  the  circle  of  active  politics.  The  disfranchised, 
and  plundered  Southern  whites  were  not  tame,  but  with  bull-whip,  revolver,  shotgun,  and 
midnight  raids,  retaliated  upon  their  negro  masters,  whom  they  terrified  and  slaughtered 
beyond  the  power  of  carpetbagger  or  scalawag  to  aid  ;  and  as  the  new  state  governments 
were  mere  houses  of  cards,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  incessantly  employed  to 
sustain  them  and  to  suppress  the  newly  insurgent  whites.  Carpetbaggers  sat  in  the 
Federal  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  for  states  whose  geography  they  could 
not  describe,  and  in  which  they  had  never  owned  a  dollar  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
corruption  or  looting.  Reconstruction,  as  worked  for  partisan  ends,  is  one  of  the 
blackest  chapters  in  our  political  history. 


The  quarrel  over  reconstruction  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Johnson  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  That  he  had  behaved  badly  in  many  things,  politically  speaking, 
was  true,  and  that  he  had  become  badly  surrounded  and  advised  was  true;  but  two  or 
three  Republican  senators  refused  to  vote  for  conviction, —  thereby  making  a  permanent 
record  of  the  fact  that  an  honest  but  foolish  man  had,  while  holding  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, —  and  the  radi¬ 
cals  being,  therefore,  unable  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  impeachment  happily  failed. 
Johnson  took  the  advice  of  some  who  had  served  him,  and  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  term,  treated  Congress  with  outward  respect.  When  he  retired  from  office  he 
had  such  men  of  rank  as  Seward  and  Evarts  in  his  cabinet,  so  that  his  administration 
could  not  have  been  as  black  as  painted. 
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For  the  succession  to  Johnson,  the  Democrats  nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Republicans  nominated  General  Grant,  who  had  been  very  loyal  and  help¬ 
ful  to  Congress  in  the  reconstruction  struggle,  but  who  by  being  drawn  into  politics, 
had  already  lost  some  of  the  original  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  character. 

Despite  the  candidacy  of  Grant,  the  Democrats  had  a  fair  chance  of  winning;  but 
their  candidate  for  Vice-president,  one  of  Sherman’s  popular  generals,  proposed  that  if 
the  Democrats  came  to  power  they  should  use  the  army  to  undo  its  carpetbag  work  in 
the  Southern  states.  This  threat  of  throwing  matters  back  to  their  beginning  proved  as 
unpalatable  as  the  Democratic  platform  of  1864,  which  proposed  to  stop  the  war  and  to 
go  back  to  negotiations;  and  as  that  platform  foredoomed  McClellan  to  defeat,  despite 
his  attractive  candidacy,  so  this  later  proposal  was  immediately  fatal  to  Seymour,  though 
a  strong  candidate.  The  century-old  history  of  the  parties,  developed  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  is  one  more  example  of  how  the  virtues  distribute  them¬ 
selves.  The  Federalists,  National-Republicans,  Whigs,  and  Republicans,  successively, 
have  had  more  of  the  capacity,  and  the  Republicans,  Democratic-Republicans,  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  successively,  more  of  the  honesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  masses.  If  capacity  for 
government  could  always  have  been  joined  to  honesty  and  fidelity,  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century  would  read  differently.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  defended  his  own  jobbing,  but  successful,  administration  of  many  years  by  lay¬ 
ing  it  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  one  could  not  have  parliamentary  government  without 
corruption;  and  Hamilton,  the  most  successful  of  American  statesmen  of  the  first  rank, 
who  knew  his  Walpole  by  heart,  accepted  the  axiom  frankly  and  never  shrank  from  its 
consequences,  though  he,  like  Walpole,  was  personally  incorruptible. 

Grant,  without  experience  or  aptitude  in  politics,  was  disposed  to  treat  the  presi¬ 
dency  as  a  little  token  of  esteem  for  his  military  services,  and  to  bestow  its  good  things 
in  a  way  that  would  give  him  pleasure.  But  the  good  things  were  the  motive  power  of 
politics,  and  he  was  not  long  in  learning  that  public  office  is  a  party  trust.  Honest, 
truthful,  and  unselfish  himself,  he  attributed  those  qualities  to  all  whom  he  fancied,  and 
therefore  favored,  but  a  great  many  of  those  he  fancied  and  favored  possessed  traits  that 
were  the  opposites  of  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  truthfulness.  Though  very  tenacious 
of  his  own  opinion,  his  ignorance  of  practical  politics  compelled  him  to  trust  in  a  great 
many  people  who  did  not  serve  him  with  the  fidelity  that  characterized  the  service  of 
his  brigade,  division,  and  staff  officers,  in  army  days.  Jobbery  and  corruption  abounded 
throughout  his  administration,  yet  Grant  did  not  personally  suffer  in  public  esteem ;  for 
the  evils  done  under  his  cloak  were  attributed  to  his  inexperience,  and  it  was  easily 
seen  that  he  meant  to  be  right,  and  that  sometimes  he  was  right,  under  pressure  that 
would  have  moved  an  ordinary  president  to  be  knowingly  wrong.  He  took  Hamilton 
Fish  of  New  York  for  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  main  sustained  him  loyally,  so 
that  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  were  conducted  with  dignity 
and  uprightness  as  well  as  with  success.  Grant  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  concord,  and 
by  treaties  and  arbitrations,  settled  amicably  the  whole  lot  of  grave  and  irritating  con¬ 
troversies  with  England  and,  even  great  popular  feeling  at  times,  preserved  neutrality 
in  the  Cuban  insurrection  against  Spain.  The  San  Domingo  annexation  job  was  hardly 
a  foreign  affair,  being  a  corrupt  scheme  worked  up  between  a  native  adventurer  and 
some  people  very  near  to  Grant,  to  whom  he  had  the  right  to  look  for  fidelity,  though 
the  abstention  of  his  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  made  him  suspicious  of  it.  Grant, 
personally,  did  all  that  he  could  for  sound  money,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pecuniary 
faith  and  credit  of  the  government,  and  to  establish  a  merit  system  in  the  civil  service, 
and  it  was  only  because  public  life  had  become  so  tainted  by  the  corrupting  influences 
of  a  long  war,  and  by  the  armed  peace  of  reconstruction,  that  he  was  almost  isolated  in 
any  important  attempt  to  conduct  affairs  honestly,  and  that,  in  almost  everything  not 
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immediately  under  his  own  eye,  there  was  rottenness  and  plundering.  In  1872,  he  was 
reelected;  Horace  Greeley,  had  been  nominated  by  discontented  Republicans,  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Democratic  national  convention,  and  Grant’s  success  was  due  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  candidacy  of  so  eccentric  a  man  as  Greeley,  and  to  a  feeling  that  Grant  de¬ 
spite  the  bad  record  of  his  administration,  was  the  safer  man.  The  corruptions  and 
jobberies  of  the  second  administration  were  greater  than  those  of  the  first,  partly  due  to 
Grant’s  habit  of  never  listening  to  an  imputation  against  anybody  he  liked  or  had  trusted, 
so  that  as  president  he  was  as  much  a  dupe  to  a  multitude  as  he  was,  years  afterward, 
to  the  glib  young  Wall  Street  swindler  who  dragged  his  name  in  the  mire.  The  eight 
years  of  Grant’s  presidency  were  the  most  scandalous  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
that  natural  stolidity  which  had  been  a  strong  military  quality  in  him,  must  explain  his 
insensibility  to  the  reeking  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  The  popular  indignation 
was  expressed  in  the  state  and  congressional  elections  of  1874,  in  which  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  were  reduced  to  no  in  a  total  of  292  members,  and 
when  even  Massachusetts  elected  a  Democratic  governor,  and  a  Democratic  representa¬ 
tion  to  Congress.  In  his  last  message  to  Congress,  Grant  admitted  that  things  had  not 
gone  altogether  as  he  could  have  wished,  and  found  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  to  office  forced  upon  him  by  party  leaders. 

Blaine  was  the  leading  Republican  candidate  for  the  succession  to  Grant,  but  the 
nomination  went  to  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  an  inconspicuous  but  excellent  man.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  went  to  Tilden,  of  New  York,  a  vigorous  reformer.  The  election 
showed  172  undisputed  electoral  votes  for  Hayes,  and  184  for  Tilden,  with  one  disputed 
vote  in  Oregon  that  probably  belonged  to  the  Republicans,  and  12  in  the  carpetbag- 
governed  states  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  that  doubtless  belonged  to  the  Democrats. 
There  was  much  intriguing  by  both  parties  over  these  disputed  votes,  till  at  last,  in 
the  face  of  impending  anarchy  or  civil  war,  a  mixed  commission  of  justices  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  senators,  and  representatives,  was  created  to  pass  upon  the  disputed 
votes.  The  commission  was  meant  to  embrace  seven  each  of  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  one  Independent,  but  the  latter  was  unable  to  serve  when  the  time  came,  and 
a  Republican  had  to  take  his  place.  By  a  vote  of  eight  Republicans  to  seven  Demo¬ 
crats,  the  commission  gave  all  the  disputed  votes  to  Hayes,  and  thus  elected  him  over 
Tilden  by  one  vote,  though  the  presidency  really  belonged  to  Tilden,  so  far  as  human 
intelligence  can  judge.  Hayes,  however,  was  able,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  assure 
the  Southern  Democrats  that  he  was  as  tired  as  President  Grant  had  declared  himself, 
to  be  of  the  propping  up  of  carpetbag  governments  by  federal  bayonets,  and  as  soon  as 
he  took  office  he  redeemed  his  assurance,  and  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  vanished 
from  sight.  He  was  also  a  civil  service  reformer,  which  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
active  men  of  his  party ;  but  his  administration  was  quiet  and  respectable,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  to  the  country  after  the  strife  and  corruption  of  the  preceding  eight  years. 
Evarts,  Sherman,  and  Schurz  were  the  distinguished  members  of  a  cabinet  that  ranked 
throughout  much  higher  than  the  late  cabinet.  The  currency  was  restored  to  a  specie 
basis  and  to  the  stability  it  had  lost  through  the  greenback  issues  of  the  Civil  War;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  greenback  party  in  the  West,  the 
standard  silver  dollar,  which  had  became  a  debased  dollar  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  was  restored  to  the  currency,  and  plagued  the  country  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

During  the  presidency  of  Hayes,  General  Grant  made  a  leisurely  tour  of  the  world, 
and  was  accorded  by  courts,  cabinets,  and  high  society,  the  rank,  precedence,  and  cere-  . 
mony,  that  would  have  attended  the  journey  of  an  actual  president  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return,  his  renewed  importance,  the  desire  of  his  former  political  intimates, 
and  his  own  frankly  expressed  belief  that  he  could  put  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  of 
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high  politics,  derived  from  a  close  intercourse  with  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  other 
great  ones  of  the  Old  World,  to  much  public  use,  made  him  the  leading  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  succession  to  Hajes.  But  in  the  national  convention  of  1880,  Blaine  and 
Sherman,  his  competitors,  united  their  forces,  on  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  their 
own  candidacies,  and  so  threw  the  nomination  to  Garfield,  of  Ohio.  With  him  the  con¬ 
vention,  by  way  of  placating  the  Grant  men,  yoked  Arthur,  of  New  Y ork,  lately  dismissed 
by  Hayes  from  the  collectorship  of  customs  at  New  York.  The  Democrats  put  up 
General  Hancock,  a  military  idol,  and  otherwise  a  taking  candidate,  and  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  events  Hancock  should  have  won.  But  when  things  were  at  their  worst  for 
Garfield,  the  hitherto  sullen  Grant  men  came  over  to  him;  Grant  himself  went  on  the 
stump  and  talked  so  well  on  political  questions  as  to  surprise  his  audiences;  and  it  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  say  much  about  Garfield  without  suggesting  an  unfavorable  compari¬ 
son  with  Hancock,  the  Republicans  settled  down  upon  the  protective  tariff  and  began 
to  crowd  the  Democrats  as  «  British  free  traders. »  This  frightened  the  Democratic 
leaders,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  an  utterance  on  the  momentous  question  by 
Hancock,  the  illustrious  soldier.  The  utterance,  when  it  came,  was  that  <(the  tariff  is 
very  much  of  a  local  issue, w  which  was  true,  but  not  enlightening  nor  inspiring,  and  the 
issue,  which  was  really  interesting  the  people,  being  thus  evaded,  the  Republicans 
fought  the  campaign  out  with  renewed  heart,  and  Garfield  was  elected. 

Garfield  was  a  good  and  able  man  but  weak  almost  beyond  imagination,  and  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  his  administration  could  have  been  successful  or  creditable  under 
any  circumstances.  By  putting  Blaine  at  the  head  of  his  cabinet,  he  gave  himself  a 
master,  and  also  heedlessly  enrolled  himself  in  the  deadly  feud  that  had  existed  for 
fifteen  years  between  Blaine  and  Conkling,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  Republican  opposi¬ 
tion.  Garfield  spoke  Conkling  fair,  but  the  audacious  Blaine,  thrusting  Garfield’s 
promises  aside,  immediately  forced  the  fighting  upon  Conkling,  and  rolled  him  in  the 
dust.  The  contest  shook  the  Republican  party  from  end  to  end,  and  so  fired  the  weak 
brain  of  a  petty  and  disappointed  office  seeker  that  he  waylaid,  and  mortally  wounded, 
the  President  in  a  railway  station  at  Washington.  After  a  scrupulously  fair  trial,  the 
assassin  was  duly  hanged,  and  Garfield’s  lingering  and  pathetic  death  assured  him  a 
fame  that  his  continued  life  could  never  have  won. 

Arthur,  least  known  of  vice-presidential  nominees,  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  presidents.  For  high-minded,  conscientious  devotion  to  the  general  interest  he 
has  rarely  been  equaled,  and  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  a  political  subordinate,  he 
had  stooped,  and  stooped  low,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  unexpected  accession  to  the 
presidency  he  attended  strictly  to  duty.  Had  he  been  nominated  as  his  own  successor, 
he  would  probably  have  been  elected,  for  the  whole  country  esteemed  and  admired  him  ; 
but  the  practical  politicians  who  conduct  nominating  conventions  are  not  favorable  to 
men  who  serve  their  country  first  and  their  party  afterward,  and  Arthur  was  simply 
ignored,  as  being  too  good  for  party  uses.  The  nomination  went  to  Blaine,  and  it  was 
a  defiance  to  the  strong  feeling  for  better  men  and  better  methods  that  had  taken  hold 
of  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party.  The  politicians  who,  when  they 
nominated  him,  sneered  at  the  demand  for  reform  within  the  party  could  not  undo 
their  work  when  they  found  that  the  reformers  meant  to  bolt  the  nomination,  and  they 
were  persuaded  that  Blaine’s  own  brilliancy,  audacity,  and  magnetism,  aided  by  his 
yoke-fellow  General  Logan’s  popularity,  would  carry  the  ticket  through.  At  the 
worst,  as  they  said,  the  Democrats  could  be  safely  trusted  to  do  foolish  things  enough 
to  enable  a  broomstick  to  beat  them  for  the  presidency.  What  the  Democrats  did  was 
to  nominate  Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  over  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  an  exalted 
man  who  had  made  a  mild,  southern-tinged  speech  in  the  early  days  of  secession,  Hend¬ 
ricks,  of  Indiana,  an  estimable  politician,  without  a  spark  of  originality,  and  Thurman, 
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of  Ohio,  a  delightful  old  Bourbon.  Cleveland  was  a  solemn  and  plodding  man,  who 
took  himself  and  the  public  business  very  seriously  ;  without  a  spark  of  genius  or  charm, 
but  brave,  truthful,  and  sincere.  He  was  an  untiring  foe  to  jobbery  and  corruption, 
and  had  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  men  were  made  to  serve  the  state,  instead  of  the 
state  being  fhe  servant  and  purse-bearer  of  politicians.  The  platform  had  a  Jeffersonian 
ring,  and  was  a  deadly,  because  skilful  and  truthful,  indictment  of  Republican  vices  as 
manifested  during  the  party’s  long  lease  of  power.  Cleveland  had  a  very  small  lead 
over  Blaine  in  the  popular  vote,  but  by  leading  him  about  eleven  hundred  in  the  great 
vote  of  New  York,  was  elected.  Blaine  had  so  narrowly  missed  the  presidency  that  his 
agony  found  voice  in  a  spiteful  and  unmanly  speech,  and  there  was  some  blustering  talk 
about  reversing  the  eleven  hundred  votes  for  fraud,  which  found  no  popular  support 
among  Republicans,  and  upon  which  the  Democrats  put  a  quietus  by  an  immediate  cele¬ 
bration  of  their  victory,  by  bonfires  and  torchlight  processions,  throughout  the  Union. 
The  people  at  large  believed  that  Cleveland  had  been  elected,  by  howsoever  small  a 
majority,  and  even  the  Republican  masses  preferred  a  Democratic  administration  to  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  Indeed,  Blaine  was  strong  only  with  the 
active  politicians,  and  Cleveland  would  have  been  as  safe  with  a  majority  of  eleven  as 
with  a  hundred  times  that  number. 

The  first  result  of  Cleveland’s  election  was  a  panic  among  the  Southern  negroes, 
who  feared  that  they  were  to  be  returned  to  slavery.  The  fright  was  momentary,  but  it 
brought  them  during  that  moment  to  a  realization  that  their  freedom  and  welfare  did 
not  depend  upon  politics  or  political  parties,  and  it  restored  them  to  better  terms  with 
the  native  whites  of  their  localities.  The  negro  ceased  to  be  of  political  importance  in 
the  South,  but  he  gained  in  other  ways.  Cleveland  was  an  earnest  civil  service  re¬ 
former  and  for  that  reason,  had  received  much  Republican  support;  but  his  party  had 
been  excluded  from  patronage  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  was  clamorous  for 
him  to  (<  turn  the  rascals  out.®  He  could  not  verify  his  rascals  quickly  enough  and  in 
sufficient  number,  to  appease  the  clamor,  but  he  found  some  (<  rascals,®  and  believed  he 
had  found  others, 'and  altogether  he  was  in  the  situation  of  Jefferson,  who  made  enough 
removals  to  exasperate  the  Federalists  and  far  too  few  to  appease  his  own  following. 
The  Senate,  being  Republican,  and  being  vexed  at  the  defeat  of  the  party  by  reformers  in 
its  own  ranks,  thought  to  shame  the  latter  and  to  damage  Cleveland  by  trying  to  fasten 
upon  him  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  in  the  matter  of  his  removals  of  Republicans  from 
office.  Its  committees,  therefore,  required  the  heads  of  departments  to  produce  the 
papers  upon  which  removals  were  made,  but  these  being  privileged  were  not  produced. 
When  the  play  had  proceeded  for  a  time  sufficient  to  attract  popular  attention,  Cleve¬ 
land  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  which  clouted  it  over  the  head  as  it  had  not  been 
clouted  since  the  days  of  Jackson;  and  finding  the  public  more  interested  in  the 
courageous  President  than  in  its  offended  dignity,  the  Senate  gave  up  the  game.  Under 
Cleveland,  civil  service  reform  made  much  progress  in  giving  stability  to  the  minor 
offices  and  efficiency  to  the  competitive  system  of  appointment.  With  a  hostile  Senate 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Democrats  to  carry  a  revenue  tariff  bill,  nor  was  the  party 
united  against  the  protective  system.  But  many  important  non-partisan  laws  were  en¬ 
acted,  among  them  a  bill  to  regulate  succession  to  the  presidency  when  the  offices  of 
president  and  vice-president  should  both  become  vacant,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  animosity  against  Canada, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  tariff  and  labor  laws  aimed  against  her,  stood  on 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  rights  concerning  her  fisheries,  and  seized  and  fined  many 
American  vessels  for  invading  them.  Congress  eagerly  flocked  behind  Cleveland  when 
he  threatened  Canada,  but  when  he  made  a  treaty  settling  all  the  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy,  the  Senate  threw  it  out  with  contempt.  The  outcry  against  railway  dis- 
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Crimination  and  oppression  was  met  by  a  law  creating  a  federal  commission  for  the 
regulation  of  inter-state  traffic,  which  had  a  good  effect  for  some  years.  The  President 
vetoed  a  bill  to  pension  invalid  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  disabilities  did  not  arise  in 
service,  and  the  widows  and  dependent  relatives  of  those  whose  deaths  were  not  due 
to  their  military  or  naval  service,  his  reasons  being  that  the  bill  radically  changed  the 
principle  on  which  the  pension  system  had  rested  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  would  burden  the  people  for  many  years  with  an  unreasonable  expen¬ 
diture. 

In  December,  1887,  Cleveland  devoted  his  entire  annual  message  to  an  attack  upon 
the  existing  tariff,  which  he  denounced  as  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical,  and  he 
proposed  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on  -wool  and  other  raw  materials.  This  set  the  whole 
country  to  talking,  and  a  bill,  along  the  lines  of  the  message,  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  where  the  wool-growing  interest  was  strong. 
The  President  signed  a  very  stringent  act  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from 
the  United  States. 

Cleveland  was  not  personally  popular  with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  but  his  boldness 
had  made  him  strong  with  its  rank  and  file,  and  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1888, 
he  was  renominated  by  acclamation.  Blaine  was  unwilling  to  run  against  him  and  the 
Republican  nomination  went  to  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  a  man  of  ability  and  character, 
though  a  hide-bound  partisan.  The  platform  denounced  free  wool,  the  suppression  of 
the  negro  vote  in  the  South,  and  an  alleged  attempt  of  the  Democratic  administration 
to  demonetize  silver,  and  to  put  the  country  on  a  monopolistic  gold  basis.  As  nomi¬ 
nating  time  had  drawn  near,  there  had  been  a  notable  slackening  in  the  devotion  of  the 
administration  to  civil  service  reform,  and  that,  with  the  general  acceptability  of  Harri¬ 
son  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  protective  tariff  was  driven  home,  lost  Cleveland  the 
Republican  vote  he  had  obtained  four  years  before.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  canvass, 
a  campaign  trick  by  which  the  British  minister  was  drawn  into  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  election  of  Cleveland  would  be  the  better  for  British  interests,  showed  that  one 
president  seeking  reelection  is  very  like  another,  and  the  incident  was  treated  by  the 
administration  with  sole  reference  to  the  pending  contest  for  the  presidency.  Harrison 
received  a  smaller  popular  vote  than  did  Cleveland,  but  a  larger  electoral  vote,  and  was 
elected ;  the  vote  of  New  York,  as  usual,  being  decisive. 

Harrison  had  behind  him  Republican  majorities  in  the  Sena'te  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff,  and  of  a  law  to 
enforce  the  negro  right  of  suffrage.  The  tariff  was  to  reduce  revenue,  to  stiffen 
protection,  and  to  enlarge  the  free  list  of  raw  materials;  the  enforcement  bill  was 
designed  to  break  the  <(  solid  South  ®  and  to  win  back  some  of  the  Southern  states  to  the 
Republican  column.  Both  measures  created  intense  partisan  and  sectional  feeling, 
especially  the  so-called  force  bill,  which  was  carried  through  the  Republican  House 
with  difficulty  and  which,  after  a  hot  struggle,  was  killed  in  the  Republican  Senate.  Its 
death  was  fortunate,  since  the  evils  of  it  would  have  been  worse  than  the  evil  of  the 
suppressed  vote;  but  the  President  mourned  it,  for  it  was  his  pet  measure,  and  it  was 
really  based  upon  the  high  motive  that  the  right  of  every  legal  voter  to  cast  a  free  bal¬ 
lot,  and  to  have  it  honestly  counted,  was  the  most  precious  of  American  rights.  The 
tariff  bill,  as  framed  and  passed  by  the  House,  proved  in  the  end  a  greater  revenue 
reducer  than  the  public  treasury  could  stand;  it  was  frankly  prohibitive  wherever  the 
manufacturing  interests  were  sufficiently  large  or  united,  to  have  their  full  way,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  manufacture  export  trade  was  reflected  in  the  enlarged 
free  list  and  in  the  liberal  drawback  provisions  for  duty-paid  materials  used  in  exported 
manufactures.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  would  be  to  make  American  manufactured 
goods  cheaper  abroad  that  at  home,  but  that  was  deemed  necessary  to  effective  compe- 
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tition,  and  the  expensiveness  at  home  of  things  that  were  cheap  abroad  was  made  toler¬ 
able  by  an  apothegm  of  President  Harrison,  that  a  cheap  coat  usually  covered  a  cheap 
man.  In  the  Senate,  under  the  power  of  amendment,  the  bill  was  greatly  altered  to 
please  great  interests  that  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  House  concessions,  and  from 
the  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  to  which  it  went  for  final  reconciliation,  it 
emerged  as  being  the  most  that  the  House  could  concede  and  the  least  that  the  Senate 
would  accept.  The  bill  became  a  law  a  month  before  the  congressional  and  state 
elections  *of  1890,  and  it  at  once  sent  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  so  high  that  the 
Republicans  were  stunned  and  the  Democrats  bewildered  by  the  extent  of  the  Democratic 
victory.  Election  day  changed  the  Republican  representation  in  the  House  from  a 
majority  of  twenty  to  a  minority  of  156 — the  greatest  political  revulsion  in  the  history 
of  the  country ;  and  as  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  tariff,  all  Democratic  eyes  were 
turned  on  Cleveland,  who  had  been  obliged  as  president  to  w  read  the  riot  act  ®  to  his 
party  leaders  in  Congress  in  order  to  induce  them  to  touch  the  ticklish  subject  of  the 
tariff. 

As  Harrison  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  friendly  to  silver  as  a  monetary  stand¬ 
ard,  the  compulsory  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  the  act  of  1878,  was  fast  driving 
the  country  from  the  double  standard  to  a  single  standard  of  silver  dollars  worth  only 
half  their  face  value,  a  compromise  was  with  difficulty  effected,  by  which  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  was  suspended,  and  a  monthly  purchase  by  the  government  of  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  substituted.  As  there  was  no  use  for  the  silver,  the  purchase 
was  really  government  bounty  paid  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines,  but  the  farmers  and 
wage-earners  were  so  imbued  with  the  notion  that  silver  was  the  poor  man’s  money, 
that  the  bounty  had  to  be  paid.  As  the  government  was  destined  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  constantly  growing  stock  of  silver  that  could  be  put  to  no  profitable  use,  and  that 
would  require  an  increasing  annual  outlay  for  its  storage  and  care,  it  brought  about  an 
international  conference  at  Brussels,  to  see  if  the  governments  of  the  world  could  not 
be  induced  to  join  in  a  common  adoption  of  the  double  standard  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio, 
but  as  only  those  governments  that  were  chronically  bankrupt,  or  that  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  paper  currency  that  they  could  not  redeem  even  in  silver,  were  favorable, 
the  conference  failed.  It  could  not  have  succeeded  in  any  event  without  Great  Britain ; 
but  Great  Britain  had  long  had  the  pound  sterling,  represented  by  a  golden  sovereign, 
worth  always,  and  everywhere,  even  when  melted,  its  face  value,  and  Great  Britain 
naturally  refused  to  return  to  the  troubled  waters  from  which  she  had  emerged  years 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  which  the  United  States  was  now  waist  deep,  and  the 
waters  still  rising.  The  so-called  dependent  pension  bill,  vetoed  by  Cleveland,  was  re¬ 
enacted,  and  though  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  charge 
of  the  finances,  made  a  wry  face  on  seeing  the  figures  of  the  departmental  actuaries, 
Harrison  signed  the  bill.  In  four  years,  the  pension  roll,  which  had  reached  its  first  high- 
water  mark  of  $30,000,000  in  1868,  and  its  second  high-water  mark  of  $70,000,000  at  the 
accession  of  Harrison,  attained  its  third  high-water  mark  of  $160,000,000,  whence  it 
threatened  to  rise  still  higher;  but  the  government  then  being  in  dire  financial  straits, 
the  screws  were  applied  with  the  result  of  driving  it  down  ultimately  to  $140,000,000  — 
to  rise  again  as  prosperity  returned  to  the  country.  The  pension  legislation  growing 
out  of  the  Civil  War  has  had  various  important  results;  for,  first,  it  has  presented  to 
very  commonplace  finance  ministers  fiscal  problems  from  which  Hamilton,  greatest  of 
our  finance  ministers,  would  have  recoiled;  secondly,  it  has  put  our  revenue  system  for 
many  years  to  come  in  pledge  to  the  pension  budget;  thirdly,  by  reflex  action,  it  has 
compelled  aristocratic  Britain,  bureaucratic  Germany,  autocratic  Russia,  and  even 
bankrupt  Italy  and  Spain,  to  liberalize  their  pension  systems  in  the  interest  of  the 
hitherto  despised  man  who  carries  the  rifle,  and  of  his  dependents,  and  lastly,  it  has 
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made  the  after-cost  of  a  war  infinitely  greater  than  its  first  cost.  The  now  established 
principle  that  a  man  who  has  served  the  nation,  afloat  or  ashore,  in  time  of  war  is,  with 
his  family,  a  ward  of  the  nation  therever  after  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  changes  that 
the  world  has  seen  since  the  primitive  days  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics. 

During  Harrison’s  administration,  the  principle  of  non-partisan  civil  service  in 
purely  administrative  offices  made  great  advances,  owing  to  the  President’s  Spartan 
fidelity;  and  almost  equal  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  entirely  rational 
and  wholesome  doctrine  of  eight  hours  as  a  day’s  work  in  regular  mechanical,  and  man¬ 
ual,  employments.  People  do  not  always  understand  that  the  eight  hour  day  is  really 
the  test  of  the  workingman’s  felt  participation  in  the  general  amelioration  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  The  manual  worker  has  never  aspired  to  less,  but  society  cannot  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  rational  modern  conditions  so  long  as  more  is  exacted  from  him.  Years  ago 
the  British  economist,  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  put  the  case  fairly  in  his  <(Six  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Work  and  Wages, w  a  study  of  which  is  still  essential  to  qualify  anybody  to 
speak  with  intelligence  upon  one  of  the  momentous  subjects  of  the  day. 

Foreign  affairs,  under  Harrison,  were  also  stormy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Blaine,  being  in  declining  health,  and  the  President  and  himself  not  in  entire  cordiality. 
The  Behring  Sea  fur-seal  controversy  was  allowed  to  drift  dangerously  close  to  war,  and 
was  then  decided,  by  an  international  arbitration,  against  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  treat  that  sea  as  territorial  waters.  The  lynching  of  some  Italian  subjects  at  New 
Orleans  caused  a  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  which  was  badly 
handled  on  both  sides,  and  which  led  to  a  virtual  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  for 
a  considerable  period.  There  was  trouble  with  Guatemala  over  the  denial  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  right  of  the  local  police  to  arrest  a  passenger  charged  with  crime,  on  an 
American  vessel  lying  in  a  Guatemalan  port.  A  marked  sympathy  of  our  officers  in 
Chili  with  the  unjust  and  losing  side  in  a  civil  war  in  that  country  caused  a  popular 
prejudice  against  Americans,  which  found  expression  in  an  attack  by  a  rabble  upon 
some  seamen  of  one  of  our  warships,  the  (<  Baltimore, ®  who  had  gone  ashore  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso.  The  affair  was  treated  by  the  (< yellow  journals  n  in  the  highest  jingo  style,  and 
for  effect  upon  the  approaching  presidential  election,  the  government  assumed  the  same 
attitude,  until  Chili  yielded  under  protest  as  the  only  alternative  of  a  war  that  would  be 
hopeless.  Taken  altogether,  the  four  years  of  President  Harrison  must  be  regarded  as 
among  the  least  successful,  and  the  least  gratifying  administrations.  Blaine  had  re¬ 
belled  against  the  tariff  bill  and  had  caused  some  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  it; 
and  just  as  the  Republican  convention  was  meeting  to  renominate  Harrison,  he  abruptly 
resigned  from  the  cabinet,  and  put  himself  up  for  the  nomination.  It  was  the  freak  of 
an  unbalanced  man,  without  effect,  and  his  death  a  few  months  later,  from  an  affection 
that  had  long  been  gathering  strength,  explained  his  spasmodic  conduct  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  few  years. 

'  A  renomination  of  Cleveland,  by  the  Democrats,  was  so  inevitable  that  his  rivals 
and  enemies  made  but  a  feeble  opposition.  The  platform  and  the  campaign  this  time 
were  boldly  outspoken  against  protection,  and  the  courage  that  Cleveland  had  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  party  won  the  election.  But  though  the  vote  of  the  country  had  de¬ 
clared  for  a  low  tariff,  it  was  impossible  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  will  in  Congress. 
The  Senate  particularly  could  not  be  moved,  and  the  final  shape  of  the  intended  revenue 
tariff  bill  was,  in  Cleveland’s  declared  opinion,  so  abominable  that  he  refused  to  sign 
the  bill,  and  refrained  from  killing  it  by  a  veto  only  because  he  deemed  it,  as  a  whole, 
somewhat  better  than  the  existing  tariff.  A  sympathetic  strike  of  railway  operatives  in 
behalf  of  some  employees  of  the  Pullman  car  works  led  to  a  complete  stoppage  of  traffic 
between  East  and  West,  at  Chicago.  As  the  local  authorities  were  overawed  or  friendly, 
resort  was  had  by  the  government  to  the  Federal  courts,  to  enjoin  the  strikers  from 
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interferring  with  the  passage  of  trains  carrying  the  mails  or  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  injunctions  were  defied,  the  Federal  marshal  reported  his  inability  to 
enforce  them,  and  for  two  or  three  days,  the  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union, 
who  was  directing  the  strike,  reached  a  height  of  usurped  power  never  attained  by  any 
official  authority  in  the  Union,  and  after  the  manner  of  usurpers,  issued  a  flood  of 
decrees  to  carry  on  his  newly  established  national  government  throughout  the  country. 
Then  the  President  at  Washington  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  marshal,  the  trains 
moved,  the  new  government  left  no  evidences  beside  the  damage  done,  and  the  de¬ 
crees,  of  its  brief  existence  and  the  usurper  went  to  cool  his  heels  in  jail  for  defying  the 
decrees  of  the  Federal  courts.  Cleveland’s  firm  but  deliberate  action  brought  him  an 
immense  popularity.  This  was  afterward  renewed  when  he  suddenly  intervened  in  a 
dispute  of  many  years  standing  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  over  the  boundary 
of  British  Guiana,  in  an  open  message  to  Congress,  of  such  emphasis  and  menace  as  to 
amount  to  a  challenge  and  provocation  to  immediate  war.  That  he  meant,  for  some 
undisclosed  reason  of  policy,  to  force  a  war  upon  England  was  the  popular  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  action,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  nations,  old  and  young,  great  and  little, 
there  was  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  and  Cleveland  became  the 
idol  of  his  countrymen.  A  financial  and  commercial  panic  followed  the  publication  of 
tbe  message,  and  caused  great  losses  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  This  had  a  sobering 
effect,  and  in  few  days  there  was  a  revulsion  of  the  war  feeling,  which  enabled  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  to  hold  back  without  loss  of  prestige  at  home.  A  diplomatic  escape 
was  provided  by  accepting  the  American  view  that  the  messages  of  the  President  to 
Congress  are  purely  domestic  matters,  the  existence  of  which  are  presumed  not  to  be 
known  to  any  foreign  government  unless  officially  communicated  to  it.  The  final  result 
of  the  message  was  to  send  the  boundary  dispute  to  arbitration,  where  it  was  decided 
mainly  in  favor  of  British  Guiana. 

The  revenue  given  up  in  the  so-called  McKinley  tariff  act,  passed  under  Harrison 
by  the  free  list,  the  drawbacks,  and  the  prohibitory  duties,  proved  to  be  excessive, 
while  the  government  expenditure  was  constantly  rising.  This  compelled  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  use  the  gold  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks  to  pay  current  expenses, 
and  as  that  reserve  diminished  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  replenishing  it  by  a 
sale  of  bonds  for  gold,  so  that  there  might  be  no  default  in  redeeming  all  the  green¬ 
backs  presented.  Both  the  law  and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  compelled  the  pay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  greenbacks  as  fast  as  they  were  redeemed,  to  come  back  again  for 
redemption.  To  increase  the  public  debt  when  a  presidential  election  was  coming  on 
was  deemed  politically  unwise,  so  the  sale  of  bonds  was  put  off  until  Harrison  should  be 
safely  through  his  reelection.  As  he  was  defeated,  the  sale  was  further  put  off  to 
make  the  popular  odium  fall  on  the  new  Cleveland  administration,  which  it  did,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Republican  leaders,  who  knew  the  truth  but  had  no  mind  that  the  people 
should  know  it.  Cleveland  took  over  from  Harrison  an  empty  treasury,  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  debt,  a  dwindling  revenue,  a  swelling  expenditure,  and  the  plates  for  engraving 
the  new  bonds  with  which  the  government  and  the  country  were  to  be  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  public  insolvency.  In  a  moment  of  anxiety,  the  new  head  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  expressed  the  fear  that  he  should  be  driven  to  pay  silver  dollars,  worth  less 
than  half  a  dollar,  where  gold  dollars  were  due  and  demanded,  and  instantly  there  was 
wild  panic,  commercial  failure,  and  a  general  paralysis  of  trade  and  industry.  Values 
fell  with  great  rapidity,  fortunes  vanished,  enterprise  drew  into  its  shell,  and  confidence 
was  destroyed.  Even  after  the  frenzy  of  the  panic  had  spent  itself,  there  were  no 
means  of  recovery.  The  income  of  the  government  was  largely  cut  off;  its  obligations 
were  piling  up;  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  tariff  act  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  revenue  enough  to  restore  the  government  to  solvency  at  any  time,  nor  could  any 
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kind  of  a  tariff  produce  revenue  while  industry  was  prostrate.  While  awaiting  the 
shock  of  a  change  from  a  monetary  standard  of  gold  dollars,  worth  a  hundred  cents,  to 
one  of  silver  dollars,  fluctuating  from  forty-two  to  sixty  cents,  efforts  were  made  to  in¬ 
duce  Congress  to  accept  gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  so  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  a  restoration  of  confidence.  But  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
wanted  the  silver  standard  because  they  contended  that  it  would  make  money  cheap 
and  abundant,  and  so  help  the  masses;  while  many  of  the  Republicans  preferred  to  keep 
the  administration  in  trouble,  and  so  assure  a  victory  to  their  own  party  at  the  next 
election.  The  industrial  depression  and  the  monetary  situation  caused  heavy  distress 
to  the  small  farmers  and  to  the  wage  workers,  but  most  of  them  in  standing  out  for  the 
silver  standard,  ignorantly  licked  the  hand  that  smote  them. 

The  Republican  convention  nominated  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  on  a  platform  of  sound 
money  —  every  dollar  worth  a  dollar  —  and  a  tariff  that  should  produce  abundant  rev¬ 
enue  while  affording  abundant  protection  —  no  such  tariff  having  been  seen  since  tariffs 
began.  Against  him  the  Democrats  and  Populists  united  on  a  magnetic  young  orator 
who  had  taken  the  Democratic  convention  by  storm,  and  who  promised  to  restore  the 
masses  to  freedom  from  the  money  changers,  as  Moses  had  freed  the  Israelites,  and 
Lincoln  the  negroes,  by  coining  all  the  silver  upon  which  hands  could  be  laid  into  dol¬ 
lars  lawfully  worth  a  dollar,  though  actually  worth  less  than  half  a  dollar.  He  was 
also  for  a  low  tariff,  to  help  to  release  the  people  from  the  grasp  of  the  trusts.  All 
parties  made  the  campaign  one  of  education;  the  tariff  "dropped  out  of  sight  as  the 
popular  interest  centered  about  the  battle  of  the  standards;  the  contest  brought  out  the 
fullest  strength  of  both  sides,  and  McKinley  won,  though  the  show  made  by  the  losing 
side  was  disquieting  to  the  losers. 

McKinley  came  to  the  presidency  after  a  long  experience  of  congressional  life,  use¬ 
fully  supplemented  by  a  service  as  governor  of  Ohio.  As  fully  as  Lincoln  understood 
the  common  people,  McKinley  understood  the  average  public  man,  and  he  knew  that 
such  make  up  the  great  body  of  contemporary  statesmen.  He,  himself,  had  maintained 
throughout  his  career  a  high  character  for  public  and  personal  integrity;  was  of  an 
open,  amiable,  and  sympathetic  disposition,  and,  like  his  predecessor  Madison,  had 
never  made  a  personal  enemy.  As  a  conscious  possibility  for  a  presidential  nomination 
and  election  during  the  later  years  of  his  congressional  life,  McKinley  had  carried  him¬ 
self  upon  a  somewhat  higher  plane  than  does  the  casual  representative,  who  hopes  for  no 
more  from  a  brief  service  at  Washington  than  an  increase  of  distinction  at  home.  The 
bent  of  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  led  to  his  becoming  well  qualified  for  the  practical 
side  of  a  president’s  life,  and  he  had  a  fair  notion  of  what  he  might  aim  to  accomplish 
and  of  the  means  of  its  achievement.  Possessed  at  last  of  the  presidency,  it  was  his  na¬ 
tural  and  commendable  wish  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  stormy  and  unsuccessful  four 
years  of  Harrison,  and  of  the  acrid  and  arid  second  term  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
His  resolve  was  taken  to  keep  always  on  terms,  and  in  touch,  with  Congress,  both  in  its 
collective  character,  and  personally  with  those  who  were  the  recognized  leaders  of  its 
sentiment  and  action.  To  do  this  would  involve  no  sacrifice  of  either  pride  or  principle, 
for  he  looked  upon  the  two  houses  of  Congress  as  constituting  the  highest  and  most  au¬ 
thentic  exponent  of  the  popular  feeling  and  will,  and  his  good  opinion  of  the  general 
conduct  and  motives  of  public  men  in  the  mass  rested  upon  what  he  regarded  as  the 
sure  foundation  of  many  years  of  "intimate  acquaintance  and  association  with  many 
hundreds  of  them.  To  give  effect  to  the  popular  feeling  and  will  had  been  his  faithful 
and  honest  endeavor  in  Congress  and  during  his  governorship,  and  though,  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  saw  his  responsibilities  grow,  in  the  sense  of  their  being  larger  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  he  did  not  see  them  as  rising  higher  than  their  source,  the  popular  will.  For 
him  to  have  stood  upon  a  hilltop,  Cleveland  fashion,  and  to  have  commanded  the 
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people  and  their  leaders  below  to  come  up  to  him,  would  have  seemed  sheer  arrogance 
and  vanity,  and,  with  him,  would  have  been  congenitally  impossible;  for  he  could  not 
if  he  would,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could.  To  be  one  with  Congress  was  his  duty  as 
he  saw  it,  and  his  point  of  view  made  the  performance  of  that  duty  attainable.  Two 
consequences  flowed  from  this  conscientious  determination,  which  were,  that  when  he 
and  Congress  differed,  he  must  go  part,  and  sometimes  all,  of  the  way  to  reach  a  meet¬ 
ing  place,  and  that,  in  the  matter  of  patronage,  the  life  blood  of  politics,  in  action,  he 
must  often  give  up  the  really  best  for  the  possible  best.  Thus,  while  as  President  he 
has  made  some  strikingly  fit  appointments  to  office,  the  average  level  of  his  whole  mass 
of  appointments  has  been  lower  than  those  of  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur,  Harrison,  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  phrase  <(  something  equally  as  good, ®  which  has  indelibly  attached 
itself  to  the  record  of  his  administration,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  public  of¬ 
fices  have  been  regarded  as  political  lubricants  of  the  alliance  with  Congress  and  its 
leaders  rather  than  as  lofty  public  trusts.  What  McKinley,  left  untrammelled,  would 
have  done  has  been  over  and  over  again  indicated  in  his  presidential  writings  and 
speeches,  which  rise  very  high;  but  trammelled  as  he  was  by  Congress  as  it  was,  and 
by  its  very  human  leaders,  his  speeches  so  often  have  flown  over  the  heads  of  his  acts  as 
to  have  subjected  him  to  the  unjust  charge  of  insincerity.  In  the  final  account,  what  he 
has  refused  to  do  must  be  considered ;  but  his  refusals  rarely  come  to  light.  One  of 
them  did  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  merit  of  the  rest.  Congress  tried  to  impose  upon  him  a  recognition  of 
the  shadowy  revolutionary  government  of  Cuba,  which  would  have  brought  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  to  disastrous  embarrassment  and  grievous  humiliation, 
and  McKinley  set  his  foot  upon  it  so  firmly  that  Congress  retreated.  The  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  wanted  a  war,  certain  to  be  victorious,  for  its  popularity  and  patronage; 
but  McKinley,  whose  diplomatic  successes  by  way  of  peaceful  intervention  had  been 
unprecedented  in  the  national  history,  was  opposed  to  war.  Though,  like  Madison,  he 
yielded  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  unwisely  yielded,  on  the  question  of  going  to  war,  he 
firmly  drew  the  line  at  a  congressional  intention  that  would  have  placed  the  government 
in  ap  ignoble  and  injurious  situation,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Cuban  incident  is 
the  only  important  one  in  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  the  public 
interest. 

Though  the  platform  upon  which  he  was  nominated  declared  for  the  gold  standard, 
McKinley  himself  was  a  doubting  Thomas  upon  the  political  expediency  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advisability  of  committing  the  Republican  party  to  the  (<  goldbug  n  policy.  He 
therefore  ignored  it  when  elected  and  installed,  and  called  Congress  together  to  pass  a 
new  high  tariff  bill,  upon  the  blessings  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  This  was 
promptly  done  and,  owing  to  the  alliance  between  President  and  Congress,  done  much 
better  than  ever  before.  Before  its  merits  and  defects  could  be  judged,  the  country 
was  at  war  with  Spain,  and  in  the  flush  of  enthusiasm,  Congress  laid  such  productive 
taxes  upon  domestic  resources  that  the  tariff  disappeared  from  public  sight.  The  nation 
as  a  whole,  however,  has  largely  outgrown  its  dependence  upon  protective  tariffs,  which 
have  unquestionably  done  it  service,  even  if  at  a  high  cost ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
is  freed  from  particularist  influences,  which  still  affect  it,  revenue  tariffs,  with  inci¬ 
dental  protection  merely,  will  probably  be  the  vogue. 

Reluctantly  consenting  to  a  war  with  Spain,  the  President  gave  himself  entirely  to 
a  close  personal  supervision  of  the  business,  and  despite  some  corruptions  and  defects, 
and  many  criticisms,  it  was  the  best  managed  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  engaged,  and  it  was  attended  by  far  less  of  robbery  and  peculation.  There  was  no 
glory  in  it,  for  Spain  was  exhausted  and  her  whole  administration  rotten  and  inefficient 
in  every  branch;  but  the  condition,  power,  and  direction  of  the  navy  was  gratifying  to 
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the  national  pride,  and  raised  that  always  popular  branch  of  service  to  an  even  higher 
popularity.  As  events  turned  out,  the  army  assembled  was  much  in  excess  of  actual 
need,  but  the  country  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  being  prepared  for  a  serious  struggle. 
Brief  as  the  war  was,  it  removed  the  last  remnant  of  sectional  bitterness  arising  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  that  result  the  conduct  of  McKinley  admirably  contributed. 
The  war  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  to  the  possession  and  administration  of  Cuba.  This  brought  the 
government  into  new  relations  with  other  powers,  and  cast  upon  it  many  unfamiliar 
legal  and  political  responsibilities.  Honest  fears  were  expressed  that  the  novel  situa¬ 
tions  created,  especially  in  relation  to  millions  of  subject  peoples, 
not  adapted  to  American  national  life,  would  prove  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  our  political  system  and  capacity,  and  would  impair 
for  ourselves  the  priceless  blessings  of  the  Constitution,  as  illus¬ 
trated  for  more  than  a  century.  Nothing  serious  has  hap¬ 
pened  as  yet  to  sustain  those  fears,  and  the  first  conditions, 
never  grave,  have  steadily  improved.  In  the  absence  of  an 
effective  public  opinion  on  the  spot,  it  will  not  do  to  job  out  the 
important  offices  in  our  new  possessions  as  part  of  the  political  patronage, 
but  the  indications  are  that  the  public  services  in  those  possessions  will 
gradually  be  brought  to  a  proper  standard  of  character  and  stability,  and  that  no  great 
offenses  or  scandals  will  occur  in  the  meantime.  The  prospect  is  too  hopeful  to  warrant 
undue  exaggeration  of  the  few  mishaps  and  miscarriages  that  have  occurred.  The 
popular  sensitiveness  to  small  peculations,  jobberies,  and  scandals,  and  the  sensational 
treatment  of  them  by  the  press,  happily  work  in  the  right  direction. 

Like  every  other  first-term  president,  McKinley  might  have  been  defeated  for  re- 
election  after  his  own  party  had  renominated  him,  if  the  opposite  party  had  been 
enthusiastic  and  aggressive,  strongly  united  upon  a  candidate  who  really  stood  for 
something  of  great  and  current  interest,  and  whose  positive  character  would  have 
thrown  him  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  nebulously  amiable  figure  of  McKinley.  But 
the  Democratic  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Populistic  section  of  the  party,  and 
in  the  end,  McKinley  was  confronted  only  by  the  defeated  candidate  and  defeated  issue 
of  four  years  before,  and  the  popular  verdict  was  so  pronounced  as  to  send  the  Demo¬ 
crats  into  retirement  for  reorganization  and  a  general  overhauling.  This  they  will 
probably  effect  by  1904,  and  that  done,  their  chances  ought  to  be  two  to  one  as  against 
the  Republicans.  In  any  event,  the  monetary  question  appears  to  have  been  settled  for 
all  time  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  and  tariffs  and  trusts  henceforth  are  not  likely  to 
be  explosive  political  questions. 


Politician,  The  True. —  5060. 

Politics,  The  Sensible  Way  to  Engage  in. —  5069. 

Politics  as  a  Career.— 5062. 

Polk,  James  Knox. —  Eleventh  President ;  sketch  of, 
468. 

Polk,  Leonidas. —  (1806-1864.)  A  bishop  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  and  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Pollock,  The.—  See  Cod,  2681. 

Poll-tax. —  A  tax  levied  upon  the  person  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  himself,  in  distinction  from  that  upon  prop¬ 
erty. 

Polo,  Ice. —  2088. 

Polo,  Marco. —  (1250-1323.)  Celebrated  Italian  trav¬ 
eler. 

Polo,  Pony. —  2083. 

Polydetus.—  3545. 

10—381 


Polycrates. —  (  6th  Century.  )  The  most  powerful 
of  the  Greek  sea  kings  of  antiquity. 

Polynesia. —  The  name  given  to  the  numerous  islands 
scattered  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western 
Pacific. 

Polyp,  The.—  See  Radiates.  2713. 

Polyphemus. —  In  Homeric  myth,  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  of  the  fabulous  Cyclops  who  inhabited  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

Pomegranate.—  A  fruit  native  to  the  warmer  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  as  large  as 
an  orange  with  a  thick  leathery  rind  of  a  fine 
golden  yellow. 

Pompeii. —  A  city  in  the  province  of  Campania, 
Italy.  It  stood  at  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  was  buried  79  A.D.  in  an  eruption  of  Ve¬ 
suvius. 
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Pompey  the  Great.— (106-48  B.C.)  Cneius  Pompeius 
Magnus.  A  famous  Roman  general. 

Ponce  de  Leon. — (1460-1521.)  Famous  Spanish  trav¬ 
eler  and  soldier. 

Pontiac. —  A  town  of  Mich.  Pop.  (1900),  9,769. 

Pontiac’s  War. —  An  uprising,  1763-66,  of  several  In¬ 
dian  tribes  led  by  chief  Pontiac,  to  prevent 
white  settlers  from  pushing  westward.  Many 
forts  were  taken  and  their  garrisons  massacred, 
but  the  uprising  was  not  successful. 

Poole,  William  Frederick. —  (1821-1894.)  A  librarian, 
bibliographer,  and  historical  writer  ;  originator 
of  *  Poole’s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.” 

Poore,  Benjamin  Perley. —  (1820-1887.)  A  journalist 

and  author. 

“Poor  Richard’s  Almanac."— See  Franklin,  Benj¬ 
amin,  196. 

Pope,  Alexander.— (1688-1744.)  Eminent  English 
poet. 

Pope,  John. — (1822-1892.)  A  noted  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  army. 

Pope,  The,  How  he  is  Elected.— The  Cardinals  elect  the 
Pope  from  their  own  number  and  are  under 
lock  and  key  while  they  do  it,  hence  their  as¬ 
sembly  is  called  a  Conclave  (clavis,  a  key). 
The  first  meeting  takes  place  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  Pope’s  death.  A  service  and  an  elec¬ 
tion  sermon  begin  the  day.  Then  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  carrying  the  Papal  cross,  precedes 
the  Cardinals  on  their  way  to  the  chapel  in 
conclave,  where  they  swear  to  observe  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions.  At  night,  all  except  the 
Cardinals  have  to  leave  the  Palace  and  the 
doors  are  locked.  In  1878,  250  people  were  locked 
in  the  Vatican  corridors. 

The  election  is  by  secret  ballot  on  papers. 
The  papers  are  threefold.  One  bears  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  name  and  another  his  motto  ;  these  are 
sealed  down.  The  third  part  bears  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  only  part  visible  to  the  tellers. 
A  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary. 

When  a  selection  is  made,  the  dean  of  the 
Cardinals  addresses  the  Pope-elect  in  a  loud 
voice,  (<  Do  you  accept  the  election  canonically 
made  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate?”  If  he  ac¬ 
cepts,  the  Senior  Cardinal  Deacon  goes  outside 
to  the  people,  and  says,  *  I  announce  to  you  a 
great  joy.  We  have  as  Pope  the  Most  Eminent 

and  Most  Reverend  -  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Church,  who  has  taken  the  name  of 
_  )) 

The  present  Pope  is  Vincent  Joachin  Pecci, 
whose  age  is  (1902)  92.  He  is  the  257th  Pope  ; 
was  Archbishop  in  1843,  Cardinal  in  1853,  and 
elected  Pope  in  1878.  He  is  the  sixth  Pope 
chosen  this  century.  They  were :  — 

Pius  VII  . 1800  Gregory  XVI  .1831 

Leo  XII . 1823  Pius  IX . 1846 

Pius  VIII . 1829  Leo  XIII . 1878 

Poplar,  The.— 2830. 

Popocatepetl. —  A  volcanic  mountain  fifty'  miles 
southwest  of  the  CityT  of  Mexico.  Height,  17,- 
540  ft. 

Poppy,  The.— 2909. 

Population. —  The  census  of  the  U.  S  ,  now  taken 
every  ten  years,  was  first  taken  in  1790,  and 


the  figures  given  for  population  previous  to 
that  date  are  estimates.  In  1750  the  thirteen 
colonies  contained  about  1,500,000;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  about  3,000,000. 
The  census  of  1790  was  3,929,000,  and  that  of  1900 
was  75>559>000- 

Porcupine,  The.— 2457. 

Porson,  Richard. —  (1759-1808.)  England’s  greatest 
technical  Greek  scholar. 

Portage  City. —  On  the  Wisconsin  River;  the  capital 
of  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.  Pop.  (1900),  5,459. 

Portage  Falls. —  A  cascade  no  feet  in  height,  in  the 
Genesee  River. 

Portage  Lake. —  A  lake  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Mich.,  connected  with  Keweenaw  Bay. 

Port  Arthur. —  A  port  in  Manchuria  on  the  Yellow 
Sea,  now  leased  to  Russia. 

Port-au-Prince. —  Capital  of  the  republic  of  Haiti  and 
chief  port  of  the  island,  situated  on  a  bay  on 
the  western  coast.  Pop.,  about  60,000. 

Porter,  David  Dixon. —  Naval  Commander;  sketch  of, 
472. 

Porter,  Fitz-John.— Born,  1822.  Gen.  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  Cashiered  on  the  charge  of  disobedience 
of  orders  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Manassas, 
Va.,  1862.  I11  1882  the  sentence  was  remitted 

and  later  he  was  restored  to  the  army, 

Porter,  Horace. —  Born,  1837.  A  well  known  Amer¬ 
ican,  eminent  in  war,  literature,  and  diplomacy. 

Porter,  Noah.— ( 1811-1892.)  A  noted  educator  and 
philosopher. 

Port  Gibson  (Miss.)  Battle  of. —  Fought  May  2,  1863, 
the  first  under  Gen.  Grant  in  the  campaign  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  that  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg. 

Port  Hudson  (La.),  Capture  of. —  This  important  Con¬ 
federate  stronghold,  on  the  Mississippi  River 
150  miles  above  New  Orleans,  held  out  against 
the  siege  and  assaults  of  Gen.  Banks  until  after 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  On  July  6,  1863.  it  sur¬ 
rendered  with  6,300  men  and  51  guns. 

PORTO  RICO.— 

The  easternmost  island  of  the  Greater  An¬ 
tilles  group  ;  lies  east  of  Haiti,  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is 
the  fourth  in  size  but  the  first  in  density  of 
population  and  in  prosperity,  of  the  Greater 
Antilles.  Area,  3,688  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about 
900,000.  This  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of 
tropical  America  where  the  number  of  whites 
exceeds  that  of  the  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
other  races.  In  richness  of  soil  and  in  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  include  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  the  island  resembles  Cuba.  In  the  low 
regions  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist  and  would 
in  many  places  be  unbearable  but  for  the  cooling 
winds.  O11  the  heights  of  the  central  Cordil¬ 
leras  the  temperature  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 
Iron  is  so  corroded  and  consumed  by  .the  action 
of  the  damp  air  that  it  is  useless,  and- bronze 
aitillery  has  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  varnish 
to  protect  it.  Although  the  heat,  the  rains,  and 
the  seasons  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  number  of  mountains 
and  running  streams  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
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Porto  Rico. —  Continued 

general  cultivation  of  the  land  contribute  to 
purify  the  air  there  and  make  it  the  most 
healthful  of  them  all.  As  in  all  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  there  are,  generally  speaking,  two  seasons, 
the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  rainy  season  com¬ 
mences  in  Aug.  or  Sept,  and  ends  the  last  of 
Dec.  In  Aug.  a  suffocating  heat,  unrelieved  by 
breeze,  reigns  night  and  day,  and  this  is  the 
most  unhealthful  season  for  Europeans.  About 
the  middle  of  Sept,  the  rain  comes  in  a  deluge 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water.  In  Nov. 
north  winds  set  in,  and  when  these  abate,  fine 
weather  and  a  clear  sky  succeed.  This  is  the 
most  salubrious  season  of  the  year  and  tourists 
may  visit  the  country  without  fear.  Fierce  hur¬ 
ricanes  ravage  the  island  and  do  great  damage 
but  there  is  always  warning  of  their  approach. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  destructive, 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 
The  average  altitude  of  Porto  Rico  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Greater  Antilles.  A 
great  mountain  chain  running  east  and  west 
divides  the  island  into  two  parts,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  call  Banda  del  Norte  and  Banda  del  Sur, 
but  the  whole  island  may  be  said  to  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  network  of  sierras,  hills,  and  heights. 
Few  countries  of  equal  area  have  so  many 
streams.  Some  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  two 
or  three  leagues  from  their  mouths  for  schoon¬ 
ers  and  small  coasting  vessels.  There  are  few 
good  roads  except  the  broad  pike  which  starts 
from  the  capital  and  runs  along  the  coast.  The 
Porto  Ricans  are  not  sea-going  people  and  take 
little  part  in  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  In  1887  only  one-seventh  of  the  pop. 
could  read  and  write  but  of  late  years  progress 
in  public  instruction  has  been  rapid.  Coffee, 
sugar,  cocoanuts,  and  bananas,  are  largely  ex¬ 
ported,  and  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  flour, 
provisions,  wines,  textiles,  and  machinery. 
There  are  307  miles  of  railway  and  470  miles  of 
telegraph.  Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1493  and  the  natives  were  conquered 
by  Ponce  de  Reon  in  1508-1520.  Since  that  time 
it  has  always  been  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
until  its  cession  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  The  capital, 
San  Juan,  was  settled  in  1511  ;  its  pop.  is  now 
about  40,000. 

Port  Republic  (Va.),  Battle  of.  — June  9,  1862,  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  defeated  the  U.  S.  force  under 
Gen.  Shields  at  Port  Republic,  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  Va.,  inflicting  a  loss  of  above  1,000 
men. 

Port  Royal  (S.  C.),  Capture  of.— A  fleet  of  over  50  ves¬ 
sels  under  Commodore  Dupont,  and  a  land  force 
of  10,000  men  under  Gen.  Sherman,  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  29,  1861,  reached  Port 
Royal  Nov.  3,  and  quickly  captured  the  Confed¬ 
erate  stronghold. 

Port  Said.— An  Egyptian  town  situated  on  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Portsmouth. —  (1)  One  of  the  capitals  of  Rocking-, 
ham  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  the  only  seaport  in  the 
state.  It  has  ship-building  interests  and  is  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1900),  10,637. 
(2)  The  capital  of  Norfolk  Co.,  Va.,and  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  several  steamer  lines.  Pop.  (1900),  17,- 
427-  (3)  The  capital  of  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio  ;  manu¬ 

factures  and  trade.  Pop.  (1900),  17,870. 

Portugal. —  A  kingdom  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  Europe,  lying  between  Spain  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  government  is  a  heredi¬ 
tary  constitutional  monarchy',  the  Cortes  being 
the  legislative  power.  Capital,  Risbou.  Area, 
34,038  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  5,000,000. 

Portuguese  Fairy  Tales. — 1261. 

Poseidon. — 1616. 

Posey,  Thomas.— (1750-1818.)  An  American  general 
and  politician  ;  served  in  the  Revolution  and  In¬ 
dian  Wars 

Position,  How  to  Get  and  Keep  11. —  5250. 

Postage  Currency. — A  form  of  fractional  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  resembling  postage  stamps  in  appear¬ 
ance,  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  brief  period  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Postage  Stamps. — Adhesive  stamps,  for  prepayment 
of  postage,  were  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1847.  The  universal  postal  union  was 
formed  in  1874,  adopting  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
oz.  on  letters  passing  between  the  countries 
composing  the  union.  Stamped  envelopes  were 
first  issued  in  the  U.  S.  in  1852,  and  postal  cards 
in  1872. 

Post-cards,  Which  Country  First  Used  Them. — In  Austria, 
where  the  post-card  system  was  adopted  in 
October,  1869,  and  proved  very  popular,  eight 
million  cards  were  sold  in  the  first  year.  Most 
of  the  other  European  countries  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  Germany  introducing  them  in  June, 
1870 ;  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
October,  1870  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  April, 
1871  ;  Belgium  in  July,  1871 ;  Norway  and  Russia 
in  January,  1872  ;  while  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Spain  also  adopted  the  system  in  the  course 
of  the  ’seventies.  In  this  country  a  million  and 
a  half  cards  were  sold  the  first  week,  and  the 
issue  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year,  hav¬ 
ing  risen  from  sixty  millions  in  1873  to  128,554- 
800  in  1883,  and  to  244,400,000  in  1893.  Reply 
post-cards  were  first  issued  on  October  2d, 
1882. 

Post  Obit. —  A  promise  to  pay  loans  after  the  death 
of  spine  person. 

Posture. — 1035. 

Potassium. —  An  alkaline  metal;  bluish-white  in 
color,  and  having  a  strong  metallic  luster.  It 
is  not  found  in  its  native  state  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxide-potash. 

Potato. —  One  of  the  most  important  of  cultivated 
plants  ;  in  universal  cultivation  in  all  temperate 
regions  of  the  world.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  tropical  and  subtrop¬ 
ical  America,  probably  from  Chile  to  Mexico. 

Potato-bug. — A  beetle  destructive  to  the  potato  vine  ; 
is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  with 
several  longitudinal  black  stripes  upon  its 
back. 
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Potentilla. —  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Rosacea'  The  species  are  very  numerous,  all 
iiatives  of  temperate  regious. 

Potomac,  Army  of  the. — A  grand  division  of  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  comprising  the 
troops  which  were  assembled  at  Washington 
and  operated  directly  and  continually  for  the 
capture  of  Richmond.  This  it  accomplished 
after  a  struggle  which  lasted  four  years. 

Potomac  River. —  A  river  forming  the  main  boundary 
between  Md.  on  the  north,  and  W.  Va.  and  Va. 
on  the  south  ;  it  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Length,  about  400  miles. 

Potsdam.— (1)  In  Prussia;  capital  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  district  of  Potsdam,  a  few  miles  from  Ber¬ 
lin.  A  residence  of  royalty.  Pop.,  about  55,000. 
(2)  A  village  in  St.  La.wrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Racket  River,  noted  for  its  sandstone  quar¬ 
ries.  Pop.  (1900),  3,843. 

Potter,  Henry  Codman. —  Born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1835.  A  prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop; 
he  became  bishop  of  New  York  in  1887. 

Potter,  Paulus.— 3507. 

Pottery.—  See  Home  Study  of  Art,  2387. 

Pottstown. —  A  borough  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.; 
manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  13,696. 

Pottsville. —  The  capital  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  the 
center  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  ;  pop.  (1900), 
i5,7io- 

Poughkeepsie.— The  capital  of  Duchess  Co.,  N  Y., 
trade  manufacturing  interests.  The  seat  of 
several  educational  institutions.  Pop,  (1900), 
24,029. 

Poussin,  Gaspar.—  (1613-1675.)  A  noted  French  land¬ 
scape  painter. 

Poussin,  Nicholas. —  (1594-1665.)  A  famous  French 
painter,  3453. 

Poverty  no  Obstacle  to  a  Public  Career.— 5050. 

Powderly,  Terence  V. — (1849-.)  American  labor  leader. 
From  1885-88  General  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Powell,  Thomas. —  (1808-1887.)  Voluminous  Amer¬ 
ican  writer. 

Powers,  Hiram. — American  Sculptor,  3603. 

Powers,  Staying. —  4325. 

Poynter,  Sir  Edward  John.— (1836-. )  A  distinguished 
English  historical  painter. 

Pozzuoli. —  In  ancient  times  called  Puteoli,  a  resort 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  a  special  port  of  Rome, 
of  great  commercial  importance.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  is  now  noted  for  the 
ruins  of  an  immense  amphitheater. 

Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth. —  ( 1S02-1839. )  An  English 
poet  noted  for  his  epigrammatic  verse. 

Prague. — A  prominent  commercial  city  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire,  capital  of  Bohemia.  Pop.,  nearly 
200,000. 

Prarie-dog. — A  species  of  marmot  about  the  size  of  a 
squirrel  or  large  rat,  which  inhabits  the  praries 
of  western  North  America. 

Prairie  Grove  (Ark.),  Battle  of. — A  severe  but  incon¬ 
clusive  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  Sept.  7, 
1862. 

Prairie  Hen. —  2510. 


Pratt,  Charles.—  An  American  philanthropist,  foun¬ 
der  of  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn.  (1830-91.) 

Pratt,  Orson. —  (1811-1881.)  A  prominent  missionary 
and  apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Praxiteles. — 3554. 

Precious  Stones,  Symbols  of. — 2365. 

Preemption  Laws. —  According  to  the  law  of  1841,  the 
right  was  granted  to  any  person  over  21  years 
of  age  to  preempt  160  acres  of  public  land  on 
condition  of  residence  and  improvement. 
Twelve  to  thirty-three  months  were  allowed  for 
payment.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1891  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  no  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

Preferred  Creditor. —  One  whom  a  bankrupt  debtor 

elects  to  pay  first. 

Premium. —  A  sum  beyond  par  value.  The  amount 
paid  annually  on  insurance  contracts. 

Prence,  Thomas. —  (1601-1673.)  A  colonist ;  governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony  (1634-38)  and  (1657-73). 

Prentiss,  Benjamin  Mayberry. —  Born  in  Va.,  1819.  An 
American  soldier;  prominent  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  in  the  Civil  War. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Payson). —  (1818-1878.) 
An  American  novelist  and  writer  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Prescott. —  A  town  of  Arizona  ;  the  center  of  a  gold 
and  silver  mining  region.  Pop.  (1900).  3,559. 

Prescott,  William. —  (1726-1795.)  A  noted  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier  ;  commander  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling. —  Sketch  of,  477. 

Preservation  of  Flowers  and  Plants,  The. — 2708. 

"President."  —  An  American  frigate,  built  at  New 
York  in  1794,  a  sister  ship  to  « Constitution  " 
and  «  United  States." 

Presidential  Succession. —  An  act  of  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  Jan.  19,  1886,  provided  that  the  succes¬ 
sion,  after  the  Vice-president,  should  pass  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  in  the  following  order  : 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  War.  Attorney-general,  Postmaster- 
general,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

President  of  the  United  States. —  The  chief  executive  of 
the  U.  S.,  elected  once  in  four  years  by  elec¬ 
tors  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  (see  Electoral  College).  His 
salary  is  $50,000  a  year,  and  while  in  office  his 
home  is  the  executive  mansion  in  Washington, 
popularly  called  *  The  White  House."  He  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  U.  S.  Among  his  more  important  duties 
are  the  following: — to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  cabinet  officers,  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  other  public  ministers,  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Federal  courts,  etc.;  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  Congress  and  recommend  legislation  ; 
to  approve  or  veto  bills  ;  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  is  authorized 
to  make  treaties  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S., 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
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Manner  of  Choosing  the  President  through  the  Electoral  College  —  The 
Primary  Meetings,  State  Conventions,  and  National  Conventions  — 
Share  of  Each  State  in  Choosing  a  President  —  Methods  of  Conducting 
an  Election  Illustrated  —  Counting  the  Votes  and  Inaugurating  the 
President  —  Method  of  Making  a  Political  Career —  The  Study  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  —  Wisdom  of  Liberality  and  Courtesy  in  Politics. 

THE  MANNER  OF  CHOOSING  A  PRESIDENT 


The  President  and  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  are  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  states.  It  has  come  to  be  common  to  speak  as  though  their  election  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  vote  of  the  whole  American  people,  and  in  one  sense  this  has 
come  to  be  the  fact.  The  machinery  of  choosing  a  President  and  a  Vice-president,  how¬ 
ever,  was  designed  to  operate  very  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  worked  out  in  practice.  It  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  a  few  prudent  and  well-informed  men  should  be 
chosen  by  each  state,  that  they  should  consult  among  themselves,  and 
should  each  send  to  Washington  the  certificate  of  his  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Vice-president,  resulting  from  this  candid  consultation. 

Nothing  like  the  nominating  conventions  that  are  now  held,  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  excitement  over  the  merits  of  the  two  recognized  candidates,  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan  for  the  choice  of  a  president.  The 
machinery  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  still  survives,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  its  practical  operation.  In  the  selection  of  a  president, 
each  state  has  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives, 
plus  its  two  senators.  New  York,  for  instance,  with  thirty-four  representatives 
and  two  senators,  has  thirty-six  votes  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  Missouri,  with 
thirteen  representatives  and  two  senators,  has  fifteen  votes.  Wyoming,  with  one  rep¬ 
resentative  and  two  senators,  has  three  votes. 

When  a  man  votes  for  President,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  vote  directly  for  his  party 
candidate.  When  a  man  says:  (<  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,®  or  ®  I  shall  vote  for  Mr. 
McKinley,®  he  means  that  he  will  vote  for  the  candidates  for  presidential  electors  who 
are  pledged  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  his  party  for  President  and  for  Vice-president. 
In  Wyoming,  the  women  who  desired  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  President  would  vote  for  three 
representative  men  or  women  who  were  named  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  as 
their  candidates  for  presidential  electors.  If  these  three  men  or  women  had  a  majority 
over  any  other  three  in  the  state,  they  would  be  chosen  as  the  electors  for  Wyoming. 
These  electors  meet  in  January,  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  transmit  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  their  three  votes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington.  In  the  contemplation 
of  the  law,  the  election  of  president  is  not  completed  until  these  votes  have  been  opened, 
and  counted,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  in  February. 

Under  the  present  system  of  party  organization,  however,  the  action  of  the  electors 
is  known  the  moment  they  have  been  chosen  in  their  respective  states.  These  electors 
have  ceased  to  be  free  agents,  in  the  sense  of  exercising  any  discretion  in  regard  to  can¬ 
didates  after  they  are  chosen,  and  have  become  merely  the  instruments  for  recording 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  their  states  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  presidential  candidates. 
An  elector  chosen  upon  the  Bryan  ticket  in  1900,  for  instance,  was  selected  for  the 
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single  purpose  of  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan  for  President  and  for  Mr.  Stevenson  for  Vice- 
president.  If  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley,  or  for  some  other  person,  it  would  have 
been  considered,  under  existing  conditions,  the  greatest  breach  of  faith  which  a  man 
could  commit.  Only  once  has  an  elector  failed  to  vote  as  expected.  This  was  at  the 
second  election  of  President  Monroe,  when,  though  all  the  electors  were  in  favor  of  his 
election  as  President,  one  of  them  voted  for  another  candidate  in  order  that  Monroe 
should  not  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  unanimous  election  which  had  been  paid  to  Washington. 
Although  this  act  had  no  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  election,  it  was  severely  censured 
at  the  time,  and  would  have  been  so  severely  censured  if  it  had  changed  the  result,  that 
the  elector’s  life  would  have  been  made  unbearable  by  the  people  of  his  community. 

Under  the  present  political  practices,  the  selection  of  a  President  begins  with  the 
primaries  of  the  two  great  parties.  As  most  of  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  a 
president  is  employed  for  the  selection  of  other  officers,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  contest  for  president  from  the  first  mention  of  a  candidate,  or  of  a 
political  issue,  until  the  announcement  of  the  actual  result.  The  illustration  will  be 
made  more  definite  by  using  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  1896.  There  was  a  serious 
division  in  the  Democratic  party  at  the  beginning  of  1896,  as  to  whether  the  party  should 
declare  for  the  support  of  the  gold  standard  or  for  opening  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  contest  was  sectional  to  some  extent, —  the 
Democrats  in  the  Northeastern  States  being  strongly  in  favor  of  gold,  while  those  west 
of  the  Mississippi  were  chiefly  for  silver.  In  the  Middle  States,  including  those  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  there  was  much  division  of  opinion.  Friends  of  President  Cleveland 
were  generally  favorable  to  gold,  and  they  exerted  their  efforts  to  have  men  who  favored 
gold  sent  to  the  different  conventions. 

As  the  contest  in  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  primary  elections  in  that  state,  and  their  influence  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  will  illustrate  the  methods  that  are  followed  in 
all  the  states.  The  primary  elections  differ  somewhat  in  system  in  the  different  states, 
but  are  the  same  in  principle.  They  are  the  first  meetings  of  citizens  who  belong  to  the 
one  or  the  other  party,  for  expressing  their  views  on  public  questions  and  on  their  choice 
between  candidates.  Each  political  party  has  its  separate  primary  meetings,  in  which 
members  of  the  other  party  are  not  allowed  to  take  part.  In  Kentucky,  for  instance,  no 
Republicans  would  take  part  in  the  Democratic  primaries,  and  no  Democrats  would  be 
expected  to  appear  at  Republican  primaries.  The  contest  within  the  Democratic  party 
as  to  whether  gold  or  silver  should  be  endorsed  was  fought  out  among  the  Democrats 
themselves  in  their  primaries.  These  meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day,  toward  the 
close  of  May,  throughout  the  state.  Both  sides  brought  as  many  of  their  friends  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  primary  meetings  to  choose  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  The  lines 
were  so  sharply  drawn  between  the  friends  of  gold  and  silver  that  it  was  known  in  nearly 
every  case  whether  the  men  elected  were  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  or  of  opening  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  When  the  returns  were  received  on  Saturday  night, 
May  30,  it  was  found  that  the  silver  men  had  carried  a  great  many  districts  in  the 
state  and  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  state  convention.  The  division  throughout  the 
country  was  so  close  that  this  vote  in  Kentucky  practically  settled  the  question.  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  only  26  votes  in  the  National  Convention  out  of  a  total  of  about  900,  but  it 
was  already  known  that  certain  states  would  be  for  gold  and  others  for  silver.  Each 
state  would  have  a  vote  in  that  national  convention,  equal  to  twice  its  number  of 
senators  and  representatives.  A  majority  of  these  votes  would  decide  whether  the  party 
should  declare  in  its  platform  for  maintaining  the  gold  standard  or  for  opening  the 
mints  to  silver.  It  was  already  known  that  about  325  votes  would  be  for  gold  and  that 
as  many  or  more  would  be  for  silver.  As  several  states  yet  to  vote  were  strongly  for 
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silver,  it  was  calculated  that  the  votes  of  Kentucky  were  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
gold  men  a  majority.  When  they  lost  Kentucky,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  they 
were  beaten,  and  that  the  convention  would  be  for  silver. 

The  primaries,  however,  were  only  an  indication  of  what  was  to  happen.  The 
state  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Kentucky,  made  up  of  delegates  chosen  at 
the  primaries,  was  the  body  authorized  to  choose  the  26  delegates  of  Kentucky  and  to 
give  them  their  instructions.  They  were  instructed,  when  the  convention  met,  to  vote 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  state  convention  met  on  June  14,  1896,  and  demanded 
<(  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  as  stand¬ 
ard  money,  with  equal  legal  tender  power,  independent  of  the  action  of  any  other  nation. n 
It  was  under  the  instructions  of  this  resolution  that  the  26  delegates  of  Kentucky  went 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  It  remains  to  describe  how  this  convention  is 
constituted. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  two  leading  parties  is  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  states.  Each  state  is  entitled,  as  already  stated,  to  exactly  twice  the  number  of 
votes  which  would  be  represented  by  all  of  its  representatives  in  Congress  and  all  of 
the  senators  to  which  the  state  is  entitled.  Each  Congressional  district  is  entitled  to 
two  votes,  and  the  state  is  entitled  to  four  additional  votes  for  its  two  senators.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  instance,  there  are  eleven  representatives  in  Congress,  and  two  senators.  The 
number  of  delegates  is  twice  the  total  of  these  representatives  in  Congress.  The  dele¬ 
gates  are  chosen  in  some  cases  by  separate  conventions  in  each  Congressional  district, 
but  the  Democrats  in  most  states  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  (<  unit  rule,^  by 
which  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  a  state  are  authorized  to  decide  how  the  votes  of 
all  the  delegates  shall  be  cast.  Under  this  rule,  if  Kentucky  had  chosen  12  gold  men 
and  14  silver  men,  the  14  silver  men  would  have  decided  how  the  vote  of  the  state 
should  be  cast,  and  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  would  have  announced  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  cast  26  votes  for  silver.  The  rule  is  different  among  the  Republicans  in  most  of 
the  states.  They  would  have  permitted  their  delegates  under  similar  circumstances  to 
record  in  the  National  Convention  12  votes  for  gold  and  14  for  silver. 

It  makes  no  difference,  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  two  parties,  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  a  state  to  representation,  whether  the  state  has  any  senators  or  congressmen  of 
the  party  holding  the  convention.  A  Republican  state,  like  Vermont,  for  instance,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  her  full  proportion  of  eight  delegates  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
and  a  Democratic  state,  like  Florida,  is  entitled  to  her  eight  delegates  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention.  The  proposition  has  sometimes  been  made  to  change  the 
distribution  of  delegates  and  to  base  it  upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  people  for 
the  party  tickets.  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  control  of  the  party  and  is  not  regulated 
in  any  way  by  law.  The  Republicans,  if  they  saw  fit,  might  refuse  to  receive  any  dele¬ 
gates  from  Democratic  states,  or  might  receive  them  only  from  Congressional  districts 
having  Republican  members  of  Congress.  There  was  a  time,  as  set  forth  in  another 
chapter,  when  the  members  of  Congress  performed  the  duties  now  performed  by  the 
National  Convention,  by  meeting  in  caucus  and  selecting  the  candidates  of  their  party 
for  President  and  Vice-president.  Under  the  existing  conditions,  however,  both  parties 
have  adhered  for  many  years  to  the  system  of  giving  each  state  the  same  ratio  of  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  National  Convention  as  it  has  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

The  two  chief  duties  of  the  National  Convention  are  to  name  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-president,  and  to  adopt  a  declaration  of  principles  which  the  party 
proposes  to  advocate  in  the  election.  This  declaration  has  come  to  be  called,  in  modern 
political  slang,  the  party  «  platform, »  and  the  various  paragraphs  relating  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  by  a  simple  extension  of  the  simile,  are  called  the  (<  planks. »  The  plank 
over  which  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  in  1896  was  the  money  plank,  which  set  forth 
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whether  the  party  favored  the  gold  standard,  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  At  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  which  began  at  Chicago  on  July  7,  the  platform  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  628  to  301.  The  majority  vote  represented  those  who  favored 
silver,  and  the  minority,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  declaration  for  silver  and  who 
favored  a  declaration  for  the  gold  standard.  The  nomination  for  President  in  a 
Democratic  National  convention  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  make  a  choice. 
A  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  sufficient  in  the  Republican  convention. 

After  the  National  Convention  has  nominated  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
president,  and  has  adopted  a  platform,  the  contest  begins  between  the  two  political 
parties.  Public  meetings  are  held,  at  which  addresses  are  made  in  support  of  the  rival 
platforms,  and  the  machinery  of  party  committees  is  put  in  operation  to  stir  up  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  voters,  to  convince  them  that  the  side  favored  by  the  committee  is  the 
right  side,  and  to  get  them  to  vote  on  election  day. 

In  all  of  the  states,  the  people  now  vote  for  electors  of  President,  on  the  same  day, 
which  is  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  They  vote  in  each  state  for 
all  the  electors  to  which  the  state  is  entitled.  A  man  in  Kentucky,  for  instance,  votes 
for  26  Democratic  candidates  for  electors,  and  the  man  or  woman  in  Wyoming  votes 
for  three  such  candidates.  If  all  Democrats  in  the  state  vote  for  all  the  Democratic 
electors,  and  they  cast  more  votes  than  the  Republicans,  all  the  Democratic  electors  are 
chosen.  It  is  rarely  that  a  state  chooses  some  electors  of  one  party  and  some  of 
another,  but  this  has  happened,  through  personal  prejudices  against  candidates  for 
electors,  or  through  mistakes  in  marking  votes.  Thus,  in  Ohio,  in  1892,  most  of  the 
Republican  candidates  for  electors  had  about  1,800  majority,  but  through  mistakes  in 
marking  tickets,  one  of  the  Democratic  electors  had  more  than  the  lowest  Republican 
elector  and  was  chosen.  A  similar  result  occurred  in  Kentucky  in  1896,  wffiere  the 
leading  McKinley  electors  had  281  majority  over  the  Bryan  electors,  but  one  Bryan 
elector  was  chosen.  The  same  conditions  arose  in  California  at  the  same  election, 
President  McKinley  getting  eight  electors  and  Mr.  Bryan  one. 

The  system  of  choosing  all  the  electors  on  one  ticket  is  not  required  by  Federal 
lawq  but  it  is  the  rule  at  present  in  all  of  the  states.  It  was  the  custom  early  in  the 
century  to  choose  electors  by  districts,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  chosen.  This  method  was  followed  in  Michigan  in  1892,  with  the  result  that 
nine  electors  favorable  to  President  Harrison  were  chosen,  and  five  favorable  to  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  system  of  choosing  the  wffiole  number  of  electors  by  general  vote  has 
become  so  well  established,  however,  that  the  division  of  the  state  into  districts  was 
generally  considered  as  unfair,  and  was  changed  before  the  next  election.  The  general 
rule,  that  all  of  the  electors  are  chosen  upon  a  general  ticket,  and  that  all  those 
elected  from  one  state  are  from  the  same  party,  makes  it  easy,  as  soon  as  the  voting  in 
the  states  is  ascertained,  to  determine  w'ho  will  be  elected  President.  All  that  the 
states  really  do  under  the  Constitution,  in  voting  for  electors,  is  to  name  the  men  w-ho 
are  afterw’ard  to  select  the  President;  but  under  the  practice,  which  has  arisen, 
of  making  the  electors  only  voting  machines  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  what  states  have  chosen  electors  of  one  or  the  other 
party,  and  to  foot  up  the  number  of  electors  chosen  in  the  different  states  by  each 
party,  in  order  to  determine  who  will  be  elected  President. 

Thus,  in  1896,  it  was  found  that  23  states  had  chosen  electors  favorable  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  with  a  total  of  271  electors  (including  those  from  the  states  which 
w'ere  divided),  and  that  the  electors  favorable  to  Mr.  Bryan  had  received  votes  from 
24  states  (including  the  two  in  which  he  received  the  support  of  a  single  elector), 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  to  which  he  wras  entitled  wras  176.  The 
exact  results  could  not  be  determined  in  states  so  close  as  Kentucky  and  California 
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until  the  final  count  of  the  popular  vote  was  made  several  weeks  after  the  election, 
but  it  was  apparent  on  the  night  of  election  day  that  enough  states  had  voted  for  the 
electors  favorable  to  Mr.  McKinley  to  give  him  a  majority  of  all  the  electors 
chosen.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  admitted  on  the  next  day  that  Mr.  McKinley 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  term.  People  generally  said, 
®Mr.  McKinleyrhas  been  elected. M  What  they  meant  was  that  a  majority  of  electors 
favorable  to  him  had  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  states.  The  electors 
did  not  meet  until  January,  and  their  votes  were  not  finally  opened,  and  counted  until 
February.  It  was  then  found  that  all  the  electors  had  voted  according  to  their  implied 
pledge  in  accepting  the  nominations  of  their  several  parties,  and  that  Mr.  McKinley  had 
271  votes,  which  was  48  more  than  was  necessary  to  make  a  majority  of  all  the  electors. 

The  elections  of  a  president  occur  every  four  years.  The  voting  by  the  people  for 
electors  at  the  election  in  1900,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  6.  The  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  in  November  met  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  (January  14, 
1901),  and  cast  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their  instructions  from  the  party  conven¬ 
tions  by  which  they  were  nominated.  A  certificate  of  the  result  of  their  voting  wras 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  and  was  by  him  delivered  to  the  president 
of  the  Senate.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  at  one  o’clock  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  (February  13,  1901),  and 
there  proceeded  to  count  the  votes  of  the  electors  and  to  announce  who  had  been  chosen 
President,  and  Vice-president.  These  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
February  3,  1887,  which  provided  as  carefully  as  possible  for  deciding  cases  where  two 
or  more  sets  of  persons  claimed  to  have  been  chosen  electors  from  the  same  state.  The 
law  was  somewhat  indefinite  before  the  Act  of  1887,  and  disputes  regarding  several 
states  took  place  in  1877,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  result  in  a  declaration  by  the 
Senate  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio  had  been  elected  President,  and  by  the  House, 
that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York  had  been  elected.  The  matter  was  settled  through 
a  temporary  device,  but  it  was  generally  recognized  that  a  law  should  be  passed  provid¬ 
ing  definite  rules  for  deciding  such  contests  in  future.  The  Act  of  1887  was  the  result. 

The  inauguration  of  the  President  takes  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  March  follow¬ 
ing  his  election.  The  Congress  chosen  at  the  same  time  with  the  President,  does  not 
meet  until  the  first  Monday  of  December  following  the  inauguration  of  the  President. 
The  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  for  instance,  whose  members  were  mostly  chosen  in  No¬ 
vember,  1900,  did  not  meet  in  regular  session  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1901. 
The  regular  session  usually  lasts  until  the  middle  of  the  following  summer,  when 
adjournment  is  taken  to  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  December.  Then  comes  the 
short  session,  which  will  expire  in  the  case  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  on  March  4, 
1903.  This  system  results  in  the  meeting  of  the  short  session  of  Congress  after  the 
new  Congress  has  been  elected  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  of  several 
attempts  to  change  the  time  of  meeting.  These  attempts  have  not  thus  far  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  because  of  the  disinclination  of  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  without 
imperative  reasons.  The  President  has  authority  to  call  Congress  in  extra  session  at 
any  time  during  its  term  of  two  years.  President  Cleveland  called  the  Fifty-third  Con¬ 
gress  in  extra  session  on  August  7,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  silver  law  of  1890.  President  McKinley  called  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  in 
extra  session  on  March  24,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  customs  tariff  and 
passing  other  legislation.  The  President  usually  calls  an  extra  session  of  the  Senate  to 
meet  immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  his  appointments  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  other  offices.  This  session  is  usually 
shor.t  and,  as  the  House  is  not  in  session  to  act  upon  laws,  little  is  done  in  the  way  of 
legislation. 
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METHOD  OF  MAKING  A  POLITICAL  CAREER 

In  America,  every  man,  and  in  some  states,  every  woman,  with  few  discriminations 
as  to  property,  or  to  special  training,  is  able  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  government  thus  rests  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  consent  of  all, — 
as  determined  at  least  by  a  plurality  of  votes  given  through  the  legal  machinery  of  elec¬ 
tions.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  for  every  young  man  to  aspire  to  make  his  way  in 
public  life.  A  young  man  ambitious  to  get  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  the  ladder 
can  usually  do  so  in  the  country  districts  by  attending  the  primaries  or  caucuses  of  the 
party  which  he  prefers,  offering  to  canvass  certain  districts,  and  otherwise  to  help  the 
party  committees.  He  is  likely  very  soon  to  be  put  upon  one  of  these  committees,  and 
to  have  a  share  in  directing  the  course  of  his  party  in  the  district.  He  may  next  be 
chosen  as  a  delegate  to  a  county,  congressional,  or  state,  convention,  and  may  gradually 
work  his  way,  if  he  shows  honesty  and  ability,  to  a  front  rank  in  his  party.  There  is 
no  exclusive  class  of  men  that  has  control  of  political  matters,  and  advancement  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  where  there  is  merit,  and  adaptability  to  political  conditions.  This  is 
not  always  the  case  in  the  great  cities,  where  the  party  machinery  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  not  always  governed  by  the  best  motives  and  where  ability  and  honesty 
are  not  always  the  strongest  recommendation  for  becoming  influential  in  party  man¬ 
agement. 

A  young  man  who  is  ambitious  of  real  distinction  in  public  life,  should  devote  less 
time  and  energy  to  the  party  machinery  than  to  studying  the  important  problems  that 
are  before  the  country.  A  great  many  young  men  and  women  drift  naturally  into  the 
party  organization  of  their  parents,  while  others,  through  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  a  desire 
to  show  independence,  take  the  opposite  side.  Neither  of  these  motives  should  govern 
the  sincere  desire  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  public  questions,  and  to  decide  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  sound  reasoning  and  honest  purposes.  Many  of  the  questions -that  were  before 
the  country  during  its  early  history, —  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  for  instance,  and 
the  checking  of  the  progress  of  slavery,  were  more  distinctly  moral  questions  than 
those  now  under  discussion.  Such  economic  questions  as  those,  respectively,  of  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  method  of  governing  dependencies,  are  now  coming  more 
to  the  front.  They  demand  careful  study  in  order  to  reach  sound  conclusions.  They 
cannot  be  settled  wisely  by  prejudice,  nor  by  picking  up  a  fact,  or  an  argument,  here 
and  there,  from  the  newspapers.  The  newspapers  may  be  entirely  trustworthy  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  they  deal  with  fragments  of  present  facts.  They  cannot  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  scientific  study. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  be  really  useful  in  public  life,  and  to 
make  a  permanent  career,  must  make  a  careful  study  of  the  masters  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  This  is  no  easy  task.  Treatises  on  political  economy,  and  on  the  currency,  are 
dull  reading  to  those  who  have  not  a  natural  inclination  in  those  directions.  The  two 
grand  master  treatises  which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  modern  political 
economy  are  the  (<  Wealth  of  Nations, ®  by  Adam  Smith,  and  the  <(  Principles  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy, w  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  doctrines  that  those  men  laid  down  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  modifications  and  restrictions,  because  they  carried  to  their  ultimate 
logical  conclusions  many  principles  which  are  subject  to  modifying  and  even  to  hostile 
influences.  They  taught  the  school  of  political  economy  known  as  laisser  faire , —  the 
French  words  for  leaving  things  to  themselves.  They  believed  that  the  law  of  competi¬ 
tion  would  work  out  the  salvation  of  society,  without  interference  by  legislation,  by 
bringing  success  always  to  the  most  efficient  workers  and  to  the  best  systems,  and  by 
eliminating  the  incompetent  and  unwise.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
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as  expounded  by  these  writers  is  vital  to  a  correct  comprehension  of  political  economy, 
but  the  young  student  should  not  be  dogmatic  in  adopting  their  views  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  modifying  influences  which  affect  their  application  to  society.  These 
modifying  influences  he  will  learn  from  later  works,  which  will  gradually  adjust  his 
view  of  the  economic  horizon  to  its  real  aspect,  instead  of  revealing  only  the  brilliance, 
and  the  apparent  simplicity,  of  the  principles  of  the  great  founders  of  modern  economic 
science. 

The  young  man  who  enters  upon  politics  without  this  basis  of  thorough  training 
may  succeed  in  some  degree  by  popularity  of  manners  or  by  facility  of  speech,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  the  permanent  success  that  comes  from  long  and  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  problems  of  government  and  of  political  economy.  Some  men  who  have 
made  the  greatest  mark  in  public  life  have  not  been  the  most  brilliant  men, —  have  not 
been  those  who  by  reason  of  their  facility  of  speech  have  flashed,  meteor-like,  through 
a  term  or  two  of  Congress, —  but  they  have  been  men  whose  research  and  sound  judgment 
have  led  their  fellow  members  to  look  to  them  for  correct  and  illuminating  views  on 
the  puzzling  problems  of  modern  statecraft. 

Political  life  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  average  young  man  unless  he  feels  a 
peculiar  attraction  toward  the  study  of  these  public  questions.  Every  man  ought  to  do 
his  fair  share  toward  the  intelligent  government  of  the  country,  but  the  acceptance  of 
political  places  merely  because  it  involves  a  transient  honor,  is  often  harmful  to  a  man’s 
best  interests.  The  habits  of  political  life,  especially  the  excitement,  the  uncertainty, 
and  the  tendency  to  neglect  one’s  business  and  professional  interests,  sometimes  spoil  a 
man,  in  a  year  or  two,  for  his  business  or  profession,  without  fitting  him  for  useful  pub¬ 
lic  service.  There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  in  Washington,  the  national  capital,  than 
the  sight  of  men  who  have  served  a  term  or  two  in  Congress  without  special  brilliance, 
who  have  had  their  law  practice,  or  their  business,  broken  up,  and  who  have  lost  the 
habits  of  steady  application  to  work  which  would  fit  them  to  build  up  a  new  business  or 
a  fresh  practice.  The  young  man  would,  in  most  cases,  better  put  away  any  political 
temptation  that  involves  serious  neglect  of  his  business  or  profession.  He  may  properly 
serve  on  a  committee  of  citizens  to  show  his  interest  in  good  government,  but  it  would 
be  better,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  he  should  decline  to  serve  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  Legislature,  unless  the  possession  of  independent  means  or  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  business  makes  him  certain  that  he  can  do  so  without  the  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  interests.  There  are  enough  men  of  independent  fortunes,  or  of  those  who 
make  politics  a  trade,  to  fill  these  places  without  making  it  a  patriotic  duty  for  the 
j'oung  man  without  fortune  to  accept  them,  except  in  special  emergencies.  A  young 
lawyer  who  has  not  many  briefs  may  derive  some  benefit  in  enlarging  his  acquaintance 
by  serving  in  the  city  government  or  in  the  state  legislature,  if  the  expenses  of  election 
are  not  large;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  a  paying  practice,  he  is  likely  to  find  it  more  prof¬ 
itable  in  every  way  than  are  political  honors.  The  young  man  who  embarks  upon  pol¬ 
itics  with  the  knowledge  that  he  must  make  his  living  from  an  official  salary,  is  less 
likely  to  serve  his  country  by  so  doing  than  to  become  the  cringing  servant  of  some 
powerful  political  boss,  or  to  sacrifice  his  convictions  in  order  to  keep  his  position. 

The  young  man  taking  part  in  politics  should  endeavor  first  of  all  to  preserve  his 
manhood.  This  can  be  done  only  by  being  independent  of  political  bosses  or  of  changes 
in  public  opinion.  A  man  who  honestly  believes  that  a  given  policy  is  right,  should 
not  change  his  views  because  the  policy  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  unpopular.  His 
conclusions  upon  public  questions  should  be  grounded  upon  sufficient  knowledge,  and 
should  be  supported  by  sufficient  moral  courage,  not  to  change  with  every  whiff  of 
popular  favor.  If  his  party,  or  his  state,  supports  a  policy  that  he  considers  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  should  be  in  a  position,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
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and  should  have  the  courage  and  manhood,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  retire  from 
public  life  rather  than  to  renounce  his  convictions.  People  will  have  much  greater 
respect  for  a  man  who  follows  this  course  than  for  one  who  is  obviously  trimming  his 
sails  to  catch  every  breeze  of  popular  favor.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
public  opinion  will  come  around  to  his  views.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  man  should 
shut  himself  up  against  the  influence  of  changing  conditions  and  of  new  light.  If  some 
of  the  advocates  of  the  new  policies  can  show  him  that  they  are  sound,  and  that  his 
previous  views  have  been  wrong,  then  he  should  not  hesitate  to  change  his  position; 
but  he  should  beware  of  changing  it  simply  because  others  have  changed  who  have  not 
presented  convincing  arguments  for  making  the  change. 

Another  important  lesson  that  should  be  learned  by  the  young  man  taking  part  in 
politics,  and  even  by  the  private  citizen  in  his  political  relations,  is  that  of  courtesy, 
and  toleration.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  public  question,  and  strong  arguments 
can  usually  be  presented  on  either  side.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  divisions  of  opinion 
would  not  exist,  and  people  would  proceed  to  adopt  unanimously  the  policy  that 
sound  reasoning  showed  to  be  wise.  A  young  man,  therefore,  however  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  own  views,  should  not  belittle,  or  distrust,  the  sincerity  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  differ  from  him.  It  would  be  a  most  depressing  view  to  take, 
if  some  of  the  arguments  of  our  politicians  were  followed  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
that  nearly  half  of  the  voters  of  the  country,  belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  were 
either  densely  ignorant,  or  maliciously  hostile  to  the  public  interests.  A  moment’s  re¬ 
flection  should  convince  a  young  man  or  woman  that  others  are  probably  as  sincere,  and 
perhaps  as  thoughtful,  as  themselves,  and  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  point  of 
view  for  looking  at  public  questions. 

Even  aside  from  the  moral  arguments  for  a  broad  and  tolerant  view  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  courtesy  and  fairness  toward  opponents  are  suggested  by  one’s  personal  in¬ 
terests.  This  will  be  especially  true  for  a  young  man  who  hopes  to  win  distinction  in 
public  life.  However  loyal  he  may  be  to  his  own  party,  and  however  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  its  policies,  it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  show  courtesy  and  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  other  party,  for  their  votes  may  turn  the  scale 
some  day  when  he  is  a  candidate  for  office.  If  he  has  been  narrow  in  his  views,  and 
bitter  and  insulting  to  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  can  expect  at  best  only  the 
votes  of  the  strongest  partisans  of  his  own  party,  and  may  even  lose  some  of  those  if  he 
has  carried  his  intolerance  into  the  settlement  of  differences  inside  the  party.  If,  on 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  always  treated  his  opponents  as  gentlemen  and  has  given 
them  the  credit  for  the  same  sincerity  that  he  himself  professes,  many  of  their  votes 
are  likely  to  be  given  to  him  out  of  respect  for  his  candor  and  ability,  and  such  votes 
may  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor  in  some  close  election.  Even  if  he  is  not  himself  a  can¬ 
didate  for  office,  but  is  only  seeking  the  success  of  his  party,  he  will  accomplish  much 
more  by  persuasion  than  by  calling  names  or  by  attempting  to  bully  people  into  accept¬ 
ing  his  opinions.  The  most  powerful  politicians  have  usually  been  those  who  have 
convinced  every  man  they  met,  whatever  his  party,  or  whatever  his  attitude  toward 
them,  that  they  were  charmed  to  know  him  and  that  they  held  his  individuality  and 
opinions  in  some  degree  of  respect.  The  same  qualities,  to  some  extent,  that  make  for 
success  in  business,— frank  honesty,  courtesy  to  all,  and  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  views 
of  others  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  one’s  own, —  are  the  qualities 
that  make  the  successful  politician.  When  combined  with  thorough  training  and 
exact  knowledge,  they  will  equip  any  young  man  desirous  of  making  his  way  in  the 
world  of  politics. 
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Preston,  Harriet  Waters.— Born  at  Danvers,  Mass., 
about  1843.  An  American  writer  and  trans¬ 
lator. 

Preston,  John  Smith. —  (1809-1881.)  A11  orator,  Seces¬ 
sionist  leader,  and  Confederate  general. 

Priam.—  1715. 

Pribyloff  Islands. — A  group  of  islands  in  Bering  Sea, 
belonging  to  Alaska.  They  are  noted  for  their 
seal-fisheries. 

Price,  Sterling. —  (1809-1867.)  A  noted  American 
politician  and  soldier. 

Prickly  Heat.—  1098. 

Pride.— 933. 

Priestley,  Joseph. —  (1733-1804.)  An  English  scien¬ 
tist  and  theological  writer. 

Primitive  Man,  Cosmogony  of  (Indian  Mythology). — 
1647- 

Primitive  Religion  and  Magic  (Indian  Mythology). — 
1648. 

Primrose,  The. —  2897. 

Prince  Edward  Island. —  A11  island  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  province  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  Capital,  Charlottetown. 
Pop.  (1891),  109,078. 

Prince’s  Pine,  The. — See  Pipsissewa  Pine,  2892. 

Princeton. —  A  borough  in  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  the 
seat  of  Princeton  University.  Pop.  (1900),  3.899. 

Princeton  (N.  J.),  Battle  of.— Fought  Jan.  3,  1777, 
Washington  defeating  the  British,  who  lost 
5,000  men. 

*  Princeton,”  The. —  The  first  U.  S.  war  vessel  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  screw  ;  built  in  1841  by  John  Erics¬ 
son.  (See  Ericsson,  John,  174.) 

Principal. —  The  sum  on  which  interest  is  paid. 

Printing. —  Printing  was  known  in  China  in  the  6th 
century.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1474  and  into  America  in  1536. 

Printing  as  a  Business  and  as  a  Trade. — 5177. 

Prior,  Matthew. —  (1664-1721.)  English  poet  and 
diplomatist. 

Privateers. —  Vessels  owned  and  officered  by  private 
citizens,  but  carrying  on  war  against  a  hostile 
nation,  under  a  commission  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  known  as  letter  of  marque.  The  U.  S. 
has  made  much  use  of  privateering  owing  to 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  its  navy.  In 
1856  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  by  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  signed  an  agreement  to 
abolish  privateering,  but  the  U.  S.  refused  to 
assent  to  this  clause  at  that  time,  though  the 
government  was  forced  by  the  great  powers 
to  abandon  the  practice  in  1861.  The  case  of 
the  Alabama  Claims  grew  out  of  privateering 
by  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  practice 
was  prohibited  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
1871. 

Prize  Courts. —  Courts  when  adjudicating  property  in 
vessels  captured  at  sea  from  a  belligerent,  are 
called  prize  courts.  The  judiciary  act  of  1789 
constituted  the  U.  S.  District  Courts  prize 
courts,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Problems  of  Life. — 958. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller  (Barry  Cornwall). — (1787- 
1874  )  A  famous  English  poet. 

Proctor,  Richard  Anthony. —  (1837-1888.)  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  astronomer  and  author. 


Procyon. —  (1)  The  ancient  constellation  Canis  Mi¬ 
nor.  (2)  The  principal  star  of  the  constella¬ 
tion  Canis  Minor. 

Professions,  The  Decline  of  the. —  4853. 

Progressive  Labor  Party. —  A  party  formed  by  the  rad¬ 
ical  or  socialistic  element  which  withdrew  from 
the  United  Labor  Party  at  its  annual  session  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1886.  They  advocated 
a  common  inheritance  of  land,  wealth,  and  in¬ 
dustries,  and  upheld  all  the  extreme  socialistic 
doctrines. 

Pronghorn  Antelope,  The. —  See  Antelope,  2419. 

Prophet,  The. —  A  celebrated  Indian,  a  brother  of 
Teeumseh,  the  famous  chief. 

Proprietaries.—  In  the  early  history  of  America,  the 
European  sovereigns  parceled  out  the  territory 
to  their  personal  friends,  who  were  thus  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  latter  appointed  the  governors 
and  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
Such  governments  were  called  proprietaries. 
Examples  of  the  same  were  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Md  , 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Propylsa. —  A  highly  ornamented  gate  or  passage¬ 
way  leading  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

Pro  Rata. —  A  proportional  distribution. 

Proserpine. — 1621. 

Protest. —  Notice  to  the  sureties  of  a  note  that  it  was 
not  paid  at  maturity  or  to  the  drawer  of  a  draft 
that  acceptance  was  refused. 

Protozoan,  The.—  See  Radiates,  2713. 

Prout,  Father.—  (1804-1866.)  The  pen-name  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Mahony,  an  Irish  poet  and  journalist. 

Provence. — An  ancient  province  of  southeastern 
France,  having  its  capital  at  Aix. 

Providence. —  One  of  the  capitals  of  R.  I.,  situated  on 
the  Providence  River,  and  the  second  city  of 
New  England.  It  is  an  important  transporta¬ 
tion  center,  and  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.,  175,597- 

Provincetown. — A  seaport  of  Mass.,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  It  has  exten¬ 
sive  fishing  industries.  Pop.  (1900),  4,247. 

Prudhomme,  Sully. — A  French  poet,  born  at  Paris  in 

1839- 

Prud’hon,  Pierre  Paul.— French  painter,  3457. 

Prussia. — A  kingdom  (constitutional  monarchy)  of 
northern  Germany,  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  state  of  the  German  empire.  Its  king  is 
the  German  emperor.  Its  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
Area,  134,463  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about  32,000,000. 

Psyche. — 1613. 

Ptah. —  1596. 

Ptolemy. — The  name  of  a  brilliant  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Greek  origin  that  ruled  Egypt  for  nearly 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

1.  Ptolemy  I.,  surnamed  Soter. —  A  success¬ 
ful  general  under  Alexander  the  Great,  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  assumed  the  title  of  king  B.  C. 
306,  abdicated  285,  died  283. 

2.  Ptolemy  II.,  surnamed  Philadelphus. 
—  (B.C.  309-247.)  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

3.  Ptolemy  III.,  surnamed  Edf.rgetes. — 
Son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  Reigned 
from  B.C.  247  to  his  death  in  222. 
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4.  Ptolemy  IV.,  surnamed  Philadelphia. 
—  Son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigning 
from  B.C.  222  to  his  death  in  205. 

5.  PtolemyV.,  surnamed  Epiphanes. —  Son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding.  Reigned  B.C. 
205-181. 

6.  Ptolemy  VI.,  surnamed  Philometor. — 
Son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  Reigned 
B.C.  181-146. 

7.  Ptolemy  VII.,  surnamed  Euergetes,  or 
Physcon. —  Younger  brother  of  the  preceding 
whom  he  succeeded,  usurping  the  throne  and 
putting  the  rightful  heir  to  death.  Reigned, 
with  a  brief  interruption,  B.C.  146-117. 

8.  Ptolemy7  VIII.,  surnamed  Soter,  or 
Philometor,  or  I,athyrus. —  Son  of  preced¬ 
ing.  Reigned  conjointly  with  his  mother,  was 
by  her  driven  out  of  the  country,  returned  after 
her  death  and  ruled  B.C.  89-81. 

9.  Ptolemy  XI.,  surnamed  Neus  Dionysus 
and  Auletes.— Illegitimate  son  of  preceding. 
Ascended  the  throne  B.C.  8o,  died  51. 

10.  Ptolemy  XII. — Son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding.  From  B.C.  51  he  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  expelled  in 
49.  In  48  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar  and 
drowned  in  the  Nile  while  endeavoring  to  es¬ 
cape. 

11.  Ptolemy7. —  Grandson  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  king  of  Mauretania,  executed  40  A. D. 
by  Caligula. 

12.  Ptolemy,  L.  Claudius  Ptolemasus. —  A 
celebrated  mathematician,  originator  of  the 
Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomy.  Flourished  in 
Alexandria.  Died,  about  151  A.D. 

PUBLIC  DEBT.— 

Five  states  —  Iorva,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Illinois  —  ha\7e  no  interest-bearing 
debt,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  other  states 
whose  bonded  debts  are  mere  bagatelles. 
Among  the  number  are  Nerv  Jersey.  Nebraska, 
Kentucky,  and  California.  To  a  foreigner  or 
anyone  else  not  familiar  with  the  facts  this 
would  con\7ey  the  impression  that  the  Ameri- 
•cans  bear  an  extremely  light  burden  of  debt. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  somewhat  modified, 
however,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  pays  interest  on  $500,000,- 
000  or  more,  the  annual  interest  charge  exceed¬ 
ing  $25,000,000  —  almost  as  much  as  the  entire 
interest  charge  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  Southern  states  have  a  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $144,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The 
total  bonded  indebtedness  of  all  the  states  in 
1890  was  $224,000,000  on  which  the  annual  inter¬ 
est  charge  was  $10,000,000.  The  total  bonded 
debt  of  the  states  is  about  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tional  interest-bearing  debt. 

National  Debts  of  the  World 


Argentine  Republic . $  611,415,880 

Australian  Colonies .  787,692,605 

Austria-Hungary .  2,522,658,340 

Austria .  1,615,190,165 

Hungary .  657,468,075 


Belgium  . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Canada . 

Chile . 

China . 

Colombia . 

Denmark. 

Ecuador . 

Egypt . 

France  . 

Germany . 

German  States 
Great  Britain. 

Greece . 

Hawaii . 

India,  British 

Italy . 

Japan  . 

Mexico . 

Netherlands. . . 

Norway . 

Paraguay . 

Persia . 

Peru . 

Portugal . 

Roumania  . 

Russia  . 

Servia . 

Siam . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland 

Turkey . 

United  States  . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Total . 


$  422,464,275 
6,500,000 
598,658,310 
268,112,295 
80,568,887 
38,500,000 
29,163,480 
54-369.325 

13-738.490 

518,625,840 

6427,500,000 

307,500,000 

1,827,977.750 

3,449,720,135 

91,618,340 

1,936,500 

928,355,780 

4,362,800,000 

249,108,517 

203,244,300 

452,000,000 

37.596,079 

5,151,891 

No  debt 
367,226,890 
490.493,599 
171,292,560 
3,731,103,600 
62,550,000 
No  debt 
1,299,500,000 
66,412,279 
7,543.273 
900,000,000 
1.549,296,126 
72, 205,722 
20,556,260 
35,040,265,567 


Public  Office,  Success  in. — 5068. 

Puebla. — (1 )  A  state  in  the  south-central  portion  of 
Mexico.  Area,  12,739.  Pop.,  about  850,000.  (2)  A 
city,  capital  of  the  above  state  ;  a  center  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacture.  Pop.,  about  110,000. 

Puebla  (Mex.),  Battle  of. — A  period  of  fighting  from 
Sept.  25  to  Oct.  12,  1847,  in  which  Col.  Childs 
with  350  U.  S.  soldiers  held  the  forts  of  the  city 
against  the  army  of  Sanla  Anna. 

Pueblo  Indians. —  A  popular  name  given  to  several 
distinct  tribes  of  Indians  that  inhabit  chiefly  N. 
M.  and  adjoining  regions. 

Puerto  Principe. — (1)  A  province  in  the  east-central 
part  of  Cuba.  Pop.,  about  70,000.  (2)  The  cap¬ 

ital  city  of  the  abo\7e,  a  center  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  Pop.,  nearly  50,000. 

Puffin,  The. — 2609. 

Puget  Sound. — A  sound,  about  80  miles  in  length,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  connected  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Its  harbors  are  notably 
fine.  The  chief  cities  on  its  shores  are  Seattle 
and  Tacoma. 

Pullman.— Formei  ly  a  village,  now  a  part  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  seat  of  the  c.ir-works  of  the  Pullman 
Manufacturing  Company,  named  for  the  im7en- 
tor  George  M.  Pullman. 
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Pulpit,  The  Conditions  of  Success  in  the.—  4946. 

Pulse,  The. — 1077. 

Pultowa,  or  Pultava,  or  Poltava.— (1)  An  agricultural 
province  in  southwestern  Russia.  (2)  Capital 
of  the  above,  a  city  noted  for  its  fairs.  Pop. 
(i897).  53. 060- 

Puma,  The. — 2461. 

Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  (Ga.),  Battle  of.  —  See  New  Hope 
Church,  Battle  of.  . 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  composition  by 
points  or  stops  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more 
clearly  the  sense  and  the  relation  of  the  words, 
and  of  noting  the  different  pauses  and  inflec¬ 
tions  required  in  reading.  Though  necessary 
to  the  clear  expression  of  thought  in  writing, 
few  master  the  proper  use  of  punctuation,  and 
so  often  give  trouble  to  their  correspondents, 
and  are  perhaps  misinformed  as  to  what  they 
designed  to  say  or  relate.  How  necessary  it  is 
to  punctuate  properly  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  confused  sentence : 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Smith  a  merchant 
his  sister  a  governess  Senator  Jones  a  Southerner 
his  aunt  and  a  young  lad.. 

Without  punctuation  it  is  impossible  to 
gather  how  many  were  in  the  party,  or  what 
their  relationship  was.  If  commas  are  inserted, 
it  will  appear  that  the  party  comprised  eight 
people,  thus: 

The  parly  consisted  of  Mr.  Smith ,  a  merchant , 
his  sister ,  a  governess,  Senator  Jones,  a  South¬ 
erner,  his  aunt,  and  a  young  lad. 

By  inserting  semicolons  in  place  of  commas, 
the  number  of  the  party  is  reduced  to  five,  as 
follows : 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  merchant; 
his  sister,  a  governess;  Senator  Jones,  a  South¬ 
erner;  his  aunt,  and  a  young  lad. 

Usage,  as  a  rule,  determines  how  composi¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  punctuated,  so  it  is  not  safe  to 
lay  down  arbitrarily  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 
This,  however,  should  not  prevent  one  from  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  matter,  and  fall  into  the 
habit  of  careless  and  slovenly  writing. 

Punctuation  Points  and  Accents 

Period  . 

Colon .  : 

Semicolon .  ; 

Comma .  , 

Interrogation  Point . ? 

Exclamation  Point .  ! 


Dash .  — 

Parentheses .  (  ) 

Brackets . .  [  ] 

Hyphen . 


Quotation  Marks  . .  •  ” 

Apostrophe .  ’ 

Ellipsis  .  .  •  *  *  * 

Caret . A 

Index . 

Paragraph  .  f 

f 

Brace .  1 

Accute  Accent  e 
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Grave  Accent .  e 

Circumflex  Accent .  e 

Tilde,  or  Circumflex .  .  . $ 

The  Long,  or  Macron .  e 

The  Short,  or  Breve . .  e 

Diaeresis . e 

Cedilla . Q 

Asterisk .  * 

Dagger,  or  Obelisk  . f 

Double  Dagger  .  .  J 

Section .  § 

Parallel  .  || 

Leader . .  [ .  ] 


Plural  of  Foreign  Nouns,  Rules  for  the. —  In  forming  the 
plural  of  foreign  nouns,  the  following  rules 
apply : — 

The  termination  A  becomes  JE ;  sometimes 
ata,  as  larva,  larva: ;  miasma,  miasmata. 

Is  becomes  Es,  sometimes  Ides,  as  axis,  axes  ; 
apsis,  apsides. 

Us  becomes  I,  as  magus,  magi ;  but  genus 
becomes  genera. 

Urn  and  On  become  A.,  datum,  data  ;  phe¬ 
nomenon,  phenomena. 

Ex  and  lx  become  Ices,  as  vortex,  vortices ; 
helix,  helices. 

O  becoms  I,  as  virtuoso,  virtuosi.  See  Spell¬ 
ing. 

Punic  Wars. — Name  given  to  three  great  wars  waged 
for  supremacy  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Punishment. — 846. 

Purcell,  Henry. — (1658-1695.)  Eminent  English  com¬ 
poser. 

Purgatory  River. —  A  river  of  southern  Col.,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Arkansas.  Length,  about  175 
miles. 

"Puritan.” — A  wooden  center-board  sloop  designed 
by  Edward  Burgess  and  launched  in  South  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1885.  She  defended  the  America’s  cup 
in  two  races  with  the  *  Genesta,"  Sept.  14  and 
Sept.  16. 

Puritan  City,  The.— Boston. 

Purity,  The  Power  of. — 4689. 

Purpose,  The  Power  of. — 44S5. 

Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie. —  (1800-1882.)  An  eminent 
English  divine  and  Hebrew  scholar. 

Pushkin,  Alexander.— (1799-1837.)  The  greatest  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  of  the  19th  century. 

Put-in-Bay.— An  arm  of  Lake  Erie  extending  into 
one  of  the  islands  near  the  western  end  of  the 
lake.  Commodore  Perry’  anchored  his  squad¬ 
ron  here  after  his  victory’  over  the  British  fleet 
under  Barclay’,  Sept.  10,  1813.  (See  Perry, 
Oliver  Hazard,  453.) 

Putnam,  Israel. —  Revolutionary’  soldier;  sketch  of, 

482. 

Pygmalion. —  In  Greek  legend,  a  king  of  Cy’prus.  An 
ivory’  statue  made  by’  himself  was  endowed  with 
life  by  Aphrodite,  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

Pyramids  of  Gizeh. —  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  70  in  number  and  of  different 
sizes.  For  their  construction,  a  vast  causeway 
eight  miles  long  was  built  from  the  Egy’ptian 
quarries  to  carry’  the  stones  to  Gizeh.  This  oc¬ 
cupied  the  labors  of  100,000  men  ten  years. 
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Twenty  years  more  were  given  to  the  Great 
Pyramid:  a  mass  of  stone  weighing  6,800,000 
tons. 

Pyrenees.— A  mountain  range  separating  France 
from  Spain  ;  270  miles  long  and  about  70  miles 
wide. 


Pyrrhus. — (318-272  B.C.)  King  of  Epirus,  and  Greek 
warrior. 

Pythagoras. — (580-504  B.C.)  Founder  of  the  Italic 
School  of  Philosophy. 

Pythagoras.— 3543. 

Python,  The.—  See  Serpents,  2638. 


0 


Quackenbos,  G.  P. —  Born  at  New  York,  1820;  died, 
1881.  An  educator.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  in  1843  ;  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  a  collegiate  school  in  New  York  ;  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  various  text-books  on  U.  S.  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  natural 
philosophy. 

Quadrilateral,  or  Quadrangle. —  Four  strong  fortresses 
of  northern  Italy  —  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Verona, 
and  Legnago. 

Quadruple  Alliance. — A  league  against  Spain,  formed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Holland. 
Completed  in  1719. 

Quagga,  The.—  See  Zebra,  2479. 

Quai  d’Orsay.— In  Paris,  the  quay  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine,  on  which  are  situated  impor¬ 
tant  public  offices. 

Quail,  The. —  2511. 

Quaker  City. — A  popular  name  for  Philadelphia. 

Quaker  Hill.— In  Rhode  Island,  the  scene  of  a  battle, 
in  1778,  between  the  Americans  under  Gen. 
Sullivan  and  the  British  under  Gen.  Pigot.  The 
loss  to  each  side  was  about  200  men. 

Quaker  Ladies. — 2902. 

Quaker  Poet. — A  name  given  to  John  G.  Whittier. 

Quakers. — The  popular  name  given  to  the  Society 
of  F'riends,  an  ecclesiastical  body'  founded  about 
1669  by  George  Fox. 

Quaking  Grass. — A  genus  of  grasses  (Briza)  whose 
value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  thrives  on  com¬ 
paratively'  poor  soil. 

Quang-See. — A  province  of  China  ;  area,  about  79,- 
000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about  8,000,000. 

Quangtong. — A  province  of  the  Chinese  empire  ; 
Area,  about  80,000  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  20,000,000. 

Quarantine. —  A  term  derived  from  the  French, 
meaning  “  40  days."  Formerly,  passengers  ar¬ 
riving  at  Venice  from  the  Levant  were  required 
to  remain  40  days  in  the  House  of  St.  Lazarus 
or  the  Lazaretts.  In  the  U.  S.  the  first  national 
quarantine  act  was  passed  Feb.  23,  1799.  In 
1878,  however,  a  national  quarantine  law  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  establishment,  in  cer¬ 
tain  contingencies,  of  national  quarantines.  In 
March,  1883,  $100,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  maintaining  quaran¬ 
tine  stations  along  the  coasts,  and  the  authority 
for  declaring  quarantine  was  conferred  upon 
the  President.  Most  of  the  quarantine  stations 
are  under  state  supervision.  The  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows :  On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
it  is  visited  by  the  health  officer  of  the  port, 
who  examines  her  bill  of  health,  musters  the 
passengers  and  crew,  and  inspects  the  vessel  in 


every  part.  If  free  from  contagious  disease, 
and  if  she  does  not  hail  from  an  infected  port, 
she  is  permitted  to  proceed  without  further  de¬ 
tention.  If  she  sailed  from  an  infected  port, 
she  is  detained  until  the  expiration  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  incubation  of  the  disease  prevalent  at 
the  port  whence  she  sailed.  If  disease  is 
found  on  board,  or  if  the  vessel  is  in  an  unsan¬ 
itary  condition,  the  diseased  persons  are  re¬ 
moved  to  a  quarantine  hospital  and  the  vessel 
is  thoroughly  purified  before  being  permitted 
to  proceed  to  her  landing. 

Quarles,  Francis.— (1592-1644.)  An  English  poet, 
whose  works  were  at  one  time  very  popular. 

Quarnero,  Gulf  of. —  An  arm  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  Istria  and  the  Island  Cherso. 

Quarter  Dollar. —  The  Continental  Congress  in  1786 
decided  upon  certain  coins.  Among  these  was 
a  quarter  dollar  to  be  made  of  silver.  It  was 
first  issued  in  1796  and  its  weight  was  fixed  at 
104  grains.  Ill  1853  it  was  reduced  to  93  grains, 
and  by  the  coinage  act  of  1873  was  raised  to 
96.54  grains,  or  0.2  of  an  oz.,  the  present  weight, 
and  900  fine.  The  coin  is  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  $5.  The  quarter  dollar  of  1827  is  one 
of  the  rare  coins  of  the  U.  S.  There  were  no 
issues  of  this  coin  during  the  years  1798  to  1803  ; 
1S08  to  1815,  nor  during  1817,  1824,  1826,  and  1830. 

Quarter  Eagle.—  A  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  authorized 
in  1792  and  first  coined  in  1796.  It  is  legal  tender 
to  anyr  amount.  The  present  weight  of  the  coin 
is  0.134  oz.  or  64.5  grains,  and  the  fineness  900. 
It  was  coined  under  act  of  Congress  June  28, 
1834. 

Quartering  Acts. —  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  American  colonists.  The  first 
was  passed  in  1765  and  compelled  the  colonists 
to  provide  the  British  garrisons  in  America 
with  fire,  candles,  vinegar,  salt,  bedding,  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  and  liquors.  This  was  the  first  act 
requiring  the  colonists  to  tax  themselves  for  im¬ 
perial  objects.  A11  act  legalizing  the  quarter¬ 
ing  of  imperial  troops  in  Boston  was  passed  in 
1774- 

"Quarterly  Review.” — An  English  publication,  the 
organ  of  the  Tory  party  ;  first  published  in  1809. 

Quartley,  Arthur. —  (1839-1886.)  An  American  painter 

of  marine  subjects. 

Quartu,  Gulf  of.— An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  in 
Sardinia. 

Quartz. —  See  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

Quatre-Bras.— A  village  of  Belgium,  a  few  miles 
from  Brussels  ;  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  allied  forces  under 
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Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Ney,  June 
16,  1815,  in  which  Ney  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Quay,  Matthew  Stanley. —  Born  at  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  1833. 
A  prominent  politician  and  senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Quebec. —  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
British  North  America,  which  forms  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  It  is  some¬ 
what  mountainous,  and  the  chief  river  is  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Lumbering,  agriculture,  and 
fishing,  are  the  principal  industries.  It  was 
settled  by  the  French,  and  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  France  in  1763.  Pop.  (1901),  656,231. 

Quebec  (Canada),  Battle  of. —  After  taking  Montreal, 
Gen.  Montgomery  proceeded  down  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  to  Quebec  where  on  Dec.  5,  1775,  he 
joined  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  by 
way  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudi£re  rivers, 
under  Benedict  Arnold.  They  had  about  3,000 
men  in  their  combined  forces,  with  12  light 
guns.  For  the  defense  of  Quebec,  Gen.  Charle- 
ton  had  one  company  of  regulars,  a  sloop  of 
war,  and  a  few  marines,  with  as  many  citizens 
as  could  be  induced  to  enlist,  in  all  about  1,600 
men.  The  city  was  attacked  Dec.  31.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  killed,  Arnold  was  wounded,  and 
the  American  troops  retired  in  confusion. 
Three  thousand  men  were  sent  to  reinforce 
Arnold  and  his  troops  and  occupied  Montreal, 
St.  Johns,  and  Chambly.  May  6,  1776,  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  besides  artillery  stores, 
ammunition,  transports,  and  men-of-war,  ar¬ 
rived  from  England  and  the  Americans  retired 
leaving  Canada  as  it  was  before  the  invasion. 
(See  Montreal.) 

Quebec,  City  of. —  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Charles  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  city  on  the 
American  continent.  The  city  was  founded  by 
the  French  in  1608.  In  1759,  the  battle  of  Que¬ 
bec  was  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
French  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  near  the  city, 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  and 
ultimately  in  the  loss  of  Canada  to  the  French. 
The  last  attack  upon  the  city  was  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  one  made  by  the  Americans  in  1775  under 
Montgomery,  who  was  killed.  Pop.  (1901),  68,840. 

Queen  Anne’s  War. —  The  war  between  the  English 
and  the  French  and  Indians,  which  grew  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  1701-13. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands. —  Lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
west  of  British  Columbia,  to  which  province 
they  belong.  Inhabited  by  Indians. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound. —  Between  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia. 

Queen  City. — A  name  popularly  applied  to  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. —  Buffalo. 

Queen  of  Saba. — 1496. 

Queen  of  the  Antilles. — A  poetical  name  for  Cuba. 

Queensbury,  Marquis  of.— Prominent  authority  on 
various  sports,  and  author  of  the  "  Queensbury 
Rules  »  as  adopted  by  the  prize  ring  of  England 
and  America. 
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Queen’s  College. —  In  England,  a  college  of  Oxford 
University,  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Egles- 
field  in  honor  of  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III. 

Queens’  College. —  In  England,  a  college  of  Cambridge 
University  founded  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife 
of  Henry  IV.,  1448. 

Queen’s  County. —  In  Ireland,  a  county  of  Leinster. 
Chief  town  Maryborough. 

Queensland.  —  A  British  colony  comprising  the 
northeastern  part  of  Australia.  The  capital  is 
Brisbane  ;  chief  industries,  stock  farming  and 
mining.  Pop.,  about  400,000. 

Queenston,  or  Queenstown.  —  The  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  British  and  the  Americans,  in  1812, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated.  It  is 
situated  in  Ontario,  Canada,  about  5  miles  north 
of  Niagara  Falls. 

Queenstown. —  In  Ireland,  a  seaport  of  County  Cork, 
situated  on  an  island  8  miles  from  Cork.  A  call¬ 
ing  point  for  transatlantic  steamers.  Pop.,  about 
10,000. 

Quellinus,  Artus. —  Dutch  sculptor,  3588. 

Quercia,  Jacopo  Della. —  Sienese  sculptor,  3568. 

Queretaro. —  An  important  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
a  state  of  the  same  name,  no  miles  northwest 
of  Mexico  city’.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its 
cotton  manufactures.  Here,  in  1867,  Maximil¬ 
ian  was  captured,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial.  Pop.  about  36,000. 

Quesnoy,  Le. —  In  France,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
department  of  Nord.  The  scene  of  many  mili¬ 
tary  engagements. 

Quetta.— A  town  and  important  strategic  point  in 
Baluchistan. 

Quetzal,  The. —  .See  Trogan,  2600. 

Quiberon. —  In  France,  a  small  town  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Morbihan  ;  here,  in  1795,  the  French 
royalists,  aided  by  the  Brittany  royalists  and 
by  an  English  fleet,  were  ciefeated  by  the  re¬ 
publicans  under  Hoche. 

Quichuas. —  The  predominating  Indian  race  of  Peru, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Quids. — A  name  applied  to  the  anti-Madison  faction 
of  the  Republican  party  led  by  John  Randolph, 
from  1805  to  1811.  Jefferson  strongly  favored 
the  succession  of  Madison  and  the  Quids  de¬ 
clared  war  upon  the  administration,  charging 
*  backstairs  ”  influence.  They  opposed  the  re¬ 
strictive  system  and  nominated  Monroe  in  1808 
against  Madison,  but  the  latter  was  successful. 

Quileute. —  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  na¬ 
tive  to  the  territory  comprising  the  present  state 
of  Washington.  In  greatly  reduced  numbers 
they  are  now  confined  to  the  Neah  Bay  reser¬ 
vation,  Washington. 

Quillota.  —  In  Chile  ;  a  town  of  the  province  of  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Pop.,  about  11,000. 

Quio,  James. — (1693-1766.)  A  noted  English  actor; 
for  a  time  a  rival  of  Garrick. 

Quinctunnetu. —  The  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
Athapascan  stock  of  N.  American  Indians  sig¬ 
nifying  «  people  among  the  gravel.”  They  are 
also  called  Wishtenatin  or  Pistol  Indians  from 
their  former  habitat  on  the  Pistol  River,  Ore¬ 
gon.  The  survivors  still  live  in  Oregon  on  the 
Siletz  reservation.  (See  Athapascan.) 
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Quincy.—  (DA  city  ill  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  on  Quincy 
Bay  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  ;  is  famous  for  its  granite  quar¬ 
ries.  Pop.  (1900),  23,  899.  (2)  The  capital  of 

Adams  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  a  railway  center  and  a  seat  of  river  trade  ; 
has  important  manufactures.  Pop.  (1900),  36,252. 

Quincy,  Josiah. —  Born  at  Boston,  1744  ;  died  at  sea 
1775.  A  lawyer  and  patriot,  grandson  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Quincy.  He  was  sent  on  a  political  mis¬ 
sion  to  England  (1774-75) ;  was  the  author  of 
various  political  works,  among  them  *  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  commonly 
called  the  Boston  Port  Bill.” 

Quincy,  Josiah. —  Born  at  Boston,  1772  ;  died  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  1864.  An  orator,  historian,  and  states¬ 
man  ;  son  of  Josiah  Quincy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  of  Con¬ 
gress ;  was  mayor  of  Boston,  and  for  16  y'ears, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  history  in  1840. 

Quinebaug. —  A  river  of  Mass,  and  Conn.  Length, 
80-90  miles. 

Quinine,  or  Quinia. —  A  vegetable  alkaloid,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  1820.  A  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  genuine  chinchona  barks ;  it  is 
much  used  medicinally. 

Quinsigamond  Lake. —  A  lake  in  Mass. 

Quint. —  One  of  the  silver  coins  presented  by  Robt. 
Morris  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1783  for 
consideration  as  a  national  coin.  It  weighed  5 
pennyweight,  15  grains,  and  was  equal  to  35 
cents.  On  the  reverse  was  (<  U.  S.  500  ”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wreath  and  legend  « Eibertas, 
Justitia, "  on  the  obverse  was  an  eye,  13  points 
crossing  (equidistant)  a  circle  of  as  many  stars 
and  the  legend  “  Nova  Constellatio.”  The  coin 
was  not  accepted  and  afterward  became  known 
as  the  Nova  Constellatio  coinage. 

Quintilian  (Marcus  Fabius  Quintilianus). — (35- 
95  ?)  A  celebrated  Roman  rhetorician. 


Qulrinal.— The  highest  of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Quitman,  John  Anthony.— (1799-1858.)  An  American 
politician  and  general. 

Quito. —  In  South  America,  the  capital  of  Ecuador 
and  of  the  province  of  Pichincha.  It  occupies  a 
plateau  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level  ;  has  been  several  times  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  the  worst  occurring  in  1797, 
when  40,000  people  were  killed ;  another  oc¬ 
curred  in  1859,  with  the  loss  of  5,000  lives.  There 
are  manufacturing  interests  and  an  extensive 
export  trade.  Pop.  about  80,000. 

Quoits.— 1972. 

Quorum.— A  word  adapted  from  the  Latin  meaning 
"  of  whom.”  Legally  it  denotes  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  number,  out  of  a  large  number,  necessary 
to  act  for  certain  purposes.  Business  in  charge 
of  the  trustees  or  committees  might  often  be  re¬ 
tarded  on  account  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
members,  were  not  the  acts  of  a  quorum  legal. 
Unless  otherwise  stipulated,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  body  is  considered  a  quorum. 
In  Parliamentary  usage  a  quorum  is  the  number 
that  must  be  present  in  order  that  business  may 
be  transacted.  For  the  first  fifty  Congresses, 
the  presence  of  a  constitutional  quorum  in  the 
House  was  determined  by  a  count  of  votes  —  no 
matter  how  many  members  were  present- — and 
unless  a  majority  voted,  it  was  considered  that 
there  was  not  a  quorum  present.  This  some¬ 
times  led  to  obstructive  tactics.  In  1890,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  51st  Congress,  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  ruled  that  a 
quorum  was  present  when  enough  members 
were  visible  in  their  seats  to  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jority,  whether  they  voted  or  not.  (See  Reed, 
Thomas  B.,  486.)  The  Senate  still  (1902)  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  rule  which  requires  a  majority  of 
the  body  to  vote  in  order  that  a  quorum  may  be 
counted. 
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Ra. —  See  Egyptian  Mythology,  1583. 

Rabbit,  The.—  See  Keeping  of  Pets,  2324. 

Rabelais,  Francois. — (1495-1553.)  A  famous  French 
humorist  and  man  of  letters. 

Raccoon  or  Coon  River. — A  tributary  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  in  Iowa.  Length  about  175  miles. 

Raccoon,  The. —  2443. 

Race  Cape. — A  headland  at  the  southeastern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Newfoundland. 

Race  Origin  Myths  (Indian  Mythology). — 1652. 

Rachel,  Elisa,  or  Elisabeth  Felix.—  (1821-1858.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  French  tragedienne,  of  Hebrew  descent. 

Racine.— A  city  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  Lake 
Michigan  ;  grain  trade  ;  manufactures  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  wagons,  etc.  Pop.  (1900), 
29,102. 

Racine,  Jean  Baptiste.— (1639-1699.)  A  celebrated 
French  tragic  poet. 


Racket  Lake, — A  lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
♦  northern  N.  Y. 

Racket  River. — A  river  in  the  northern  part  of  N.  Y. 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Raddiffe,  John. — (1650-1714.)  A  noted  English  phy¬ 
sician  ;  founder  of  the  Radcliffe  library,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Raff,  Joseph  Joachim. — (1822-1882.)  An  eminent  Ger¬ 
man  composer. 

Ragnarok,  (Norse  Mythology). — 1645. 

Rahway. — A  city  in  N.  J.,  on  the  Rahway  River,  17 
miles  from  New  York  ;  noted  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures,  especially  of  carriages.  Pop.  (1900),  7,935. 

Raikes,  Robert. — (1735-1811.)  An  English  publisher, 
and  philanthropist  ;  founder  of  the  modern 
system  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Rail,  The. — 2518. 

Railroad  City,  The.— A  name  given  to  Indianapolis. 
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Railroading,  A  Career  in.— 5328. 

Railroading,  Street,  As  a  Profession.— 5351. 

Railroading,  The  Innumerable  Chances  for  Young  Men  in.— 

534°- 

Railroading,  To  Succeed  in. — 5334. 

Railroading  Men,  Training. — 5343. 

Railroads,  Total  Mileage  of,  in  the  Chief  Countries  of  the 
World. — 


United  States  (1899) . 

Germany  (1898) . 

France  ((1889) . 

Russia  (1900) . 

Great  Britain  (1899) . 

British  India  (1900) . 

Canada  (1899) . 

Australasia  (  i899>_. . 

Austria-Hungary  (1899) 

Italy  (1898) . 

Spain  (1899) . 

Sweden  and  Norway  (1899) 

Holland  (1898) . 

Switzerland  1899)  . 

Denmark  (1900) . 

Portugal  (1898) . 

Japan  (1898) . 


MILES 

190.833 

30.950 

23.576 

34.485 

21,700 

23.763 

17.358 

15,282 

20,908 

9.747 

8,068 

7.553 

1,272 

2,347 

1,711 

1,464 

3,48i 


Rail-Splitter,  The.  — A  nickname  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln. 

Railways. —  The  dates  of  the  openings  of  the  first 
railway's,  and  the  mileage  in  1891  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  countries  are : — 

MILES 

Austria-Hungary  —  20th  September,  1828.  .  16,467 


Belgium— 5th  May,  1835 .  3,215 

Denmark  —  18th  September,  1844 .  1,223 

France — 1st  October,  1828 .  22,586 

Germany  —  7th  December,  1835 .  25,969 

Great  Brit,  and  Ireland  —  27th  Sept.,  1825.  20,073 

Greece  —  18th  February,  1869 .  239 

Italy  —  3d  October,  1839 .  8,117 

Netherlands  —  13th  September,  1839  ...  1,887 

Norway  —  14th  July,  1853 .  970 

Portugal  —  9th  July,  1854 .  1,280 

Russia  —  4th  April,  1838 .  19,027 

Spain — 30th  October,  1848 .  6,127 

Sweden — 9th  February,  1851 .  1,623 

Switzerland  —  15th  June,  1844 .  1,929 

Turkey  —  4th  October,  1860 .  1,096 

Egypt  —  26th  January,  1856 .  .  M94 

India  —  18th  April,  1853 . 16,996 

United  States — 17th  April,  1827 . 167,000 

Canada  —  19th  March,  1847 .  14,000 

Mexico  —  18th  October,  1850 .  5,827 

Argentine  Republic — 14th  Dec.,  1864  5,798 

Brazil — 30th  April,  1854 .  5.779 

Chile  —  January,  1852 .  1,926 

Colombia — January,  1880 .  230 

Paraguay  —  1st  October,  1863 .  149 

Peru — 29th  May,  1851 .  994 

Uruguay — 1st  January,  1869  537 

Venezuela  —  9th  February,  1866.  441 


Rainier,  Mount.— The  highest  mountain  in  the  state 
of  Washington  ;  height  14,526  ft. 

Rains,  Gabriel  James.— (1803-1881.)  An  American  gen¬ 
eral  ;  served  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars ; 


and  won  distinction  in  the  Confederate  service 
in  1861. 

Rainy  Lake. —  A  lake  northwest  of  Lake  Superior 
between  Minnesota  and  Canada  ;  55  miles  long. 

Raisin  River. — A  river  of  southern  Mich.,  flowing 
into  Lake  Erie.  Length,  125  miles. 

Rajputana,  or  Rajpootana.  —  In  India.  The  name 
given  to  twenty  native  states  under  British  pro¬ 
tection. 

Rajputana. —  A  great  region  of  India,  consisting  of 
twenty  states,  and  extending  from  the  province 
of  Sind  on  the  west  to  the  Northwestern  Prov¬ 
inces  on  the  east,  and  from  Bombay  on  the 
south  to  the  Panjab  on  the  north.  Each  of  the 
twenty  states  has  its  own  autonomy  and  sepa¬ 
rate  chief,  and  there  is  one  small  British  division. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Rajputana  is  for  the 
most  part  sandy  and  unproductive,  including 
the  great  desert  of  northern  India.  The  south¬ 
ern  division  is  much  more  fertile,  furnishing 
pasturage  for  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  country  has  some  mineral  products. 
Area.  132,461  sq.  miles;  pop.,  about  11,000,000. 

Rake’s  Progress,  The. —  A  famous  series  of  pictures  by 
Hogarth. 

Raleigh. —  The  capital  of  N.  C.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  cotton,  and  important  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1900),  13,643. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.—  (1552-1618.)  An  English  histo¬ 
rian,  courtier,  and  colonizer.  A  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

“Raleigh,11  The. —  An  armored  cruiser  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manila, 
under  Commodore  Dewey,  May  1,  1898. 

"  Ramayana,”  The. —  1667. 

Rambouillet  Decree.  —  Napoleon  hearing  in  1810 
that  the  American  Congress  had  repealed  the 
non-intercourse  act  of  1809,  ordered  the  seizure 
and  sale  of  all  American  ships  in  French  ports, 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  enemies  of  France.  Vessels  and 
their  cargoes  numbering  132  were  sold,  valued 
in  the  aggregate  $8, 000, 000. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe. — (1683-1764.)  A  noted  French 
composer. 

Rameses  I.,  or  Ramses. —  An  Egyptian  king  ;  founder 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  about  1400  B.C. 

Rameses  II.,  or  Ramses:  Miamun  I. — A  famous  Egyptian 
king,  about  1300  B.C.,  son  of  Seti  I.  and  third  of 
the  19th  dynasty. 

Rameses  III. — An  Egyptia«  king,  about  1200  B.C.; 
founder  of  the  20th  dynasty. 

Ramsey,  Allan. — (1686-1758.)  A  noted  Scottish  poet. 

Ramsey,  David. — ( 1749-1815.)  An  American  physician 
and  patriot,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress. 

Ramsgate. —  An  important  summer  resort  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  65  miles  east  by  south  from 
London. 

Randall,  Alexander  Williams. — (1819-1872.)  An  Ameri¬ 
can  politician  ;  postmaster  general  1866-69. 

Randall,  James  Ryder. —  Born  at  Baltimore,  1839.  An 
American  journalist  and  song  writer  ;  author  of 
“Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

Randall,  Samuel  Jackson. —  (1828-1890.)  An  American 
statesman. 
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Randall’s  Island. —  An  island  in  the  East  River,  be¬ 
longing  to  New  York  City,  containing  several 
hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

Randolph,  Edmund. — (1753-1813.)  An  American  states¬ 
man. 

Randolph,  John,  “of  Roanoke." — (1773-1833.)  An 
American  statesman,  a  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  during  a  period  of  30  years  ;  U.  S.  min¬ 
ister  to  Russia  in  1830. 

Randolph,  Peyton. — (1723-1775.)  An  American  patriot ; 
president  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in 
1774- 

Rangeley  Lakes. —  A  group  of  lakes  in  the  western 
part  of  Maine. 

Rangoon. —  Maritime  capital  of  the  Burmese  em¬ 
pire,  India. 

Ranke,  Leopold  von. — (1795-1886.)  A  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  historian. 

Ranunculaceae. —  An  order  of  plants  including  the 
common  buttercup,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  ranunculus  acrrs  and  ranunculus  bul- 
bosus.  They  are  distinguished  by  finely  divided, 
or  dissected,  leaves  and  an  acrid  juice.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  arranged  in  loose 
cymes  ;  they  consist  of  a  calyx  of  five  or  six 
sepals  and  a  corolla  of  five  or  six  petals,  with 
numerous  stamens,  of  a  hypogynous  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  bitterness  of  the  plant  is  due  to  a 
volatile  oil  which  dissipates  on  drying  in  the 
process  of  hav-making  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  clusters  of  buttercups  may  be  seen 
standing  in  pastures,  untouched  by  cattle,  but 
they  are  eaten  readily  when  mixed  with  hay. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
meaning  “  a  little  frog,”  as  many'  of  the  species 
are  found  on  marshes  where  frogs  abound.  It 
is  also  called  the  Crow-foot  family,  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  leaves  in  their  finely'  divided 
state  to  the  outspread  toes  of  a  crow.  Many  of 
the  species  are  alpine  in  their  habitat. 

Raoux,  Jean. —  (1677-1734.)  A  noted  French  painter. 

Raphael. —  3423. 

Rapidan  River. —  The  chief  tributary  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River  ( Va.)  ;  length  about  90  miles. 

Rapp,  George.— (1770-1847.)  A  German-American 

socialist,  founder  of  the  Harmonists. 

Rappahannock. —  A  river  in  Virginia,  flowing  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay'. 

Raritan. —  A  river  in  N.  J.,  flowing  into  the  Raritan 
Bay  ;  length  75  miles. 

Raritan  Bay. —  A  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  N.  J., 
south  of  Staten  Island. 

Rask,  Rasmus  Kristian. — (1787-1832,)  A  noted  Danish 
philologist  and  author. 

Raspberry.— The  most  valuable  of  the  species  Rubus. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  The 
root  is  perennial ;  the  stems  biennial. 

“Rasselas." — A  philosophical  romance  by'  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  published,  1759. 

Ratisbon. — In  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  Upper  Palati¬ 
nate  ;  it  has  manufacturing  industries,  and  much 
historical  interest. 

Rat  Islands. — A  group  of  islands  near  the  western 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago. 

Raton  Mountains. — A  group  of  mountains  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico. 


Rattlesnake. — A  poisonous  American  snake  of  the 
genus  Crotalus  or  Sisturus ,  characterized  by  a 
so-called  “  rattle,  ”  or  series  of  rings  at  the  end 
of  its  tail.  (See  2640.) 

Rauch,  Christian  Daniel.— German  sculptor,  3595. 

Raven,  The.— 2535. 

Ravenna. — (1)  A  province  of  Italy.  (2)  The  capital 
of  the  province  of  Ravenna ;  famous  for  its 
churches. 

Ravenna. —  The  county-seat  of  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 
Pop.  (1900).  4,003. 

Rawal  Pindi,  or  Rawul  Pindee.— (1)  In  British  India,  a 

division  of  the  Panjab.  Pop.  about  3,000.000. 
(2)  The  capital  of  the  district  of  Rawal  Pindi  ; 
an  important  military  station  and  trade  center. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke. — (1810-1895.)  A  noted 
English  diplomatist  and  Assyriologist. 

Ray,  The. —  See  Skate,  2671. 

Raymond  (Miss.),  Battle  of. —  One  of  the  actions  of 
Gen.  Grant,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  900  ; 
that  of  the  Federals  400. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis. — (1820-1869.)  An  American 
journalist  and  politician  ;  founder  of  the  New 
York  «  Times,"  1841. 

Raymond,  John  T. — (1836-1887.)  A  noted  American 
comedian. 

Razor-bill. — A  species  of  auk  common  on  the  British 
coasts  and  around  the  northern  Atlantic.  It  is 
about  17  inches  long.  Its  eggs  are  esteemed  a 
delicacy'  and  its  flesh  is  often  used  for  food. 

R£,  or  Rhe,  He  de. —  An  island  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
belonging  to  France  ;  salt  manufacture  the  chief 
industry. 

Read,  George. — (1733-1798.  )  Statesman  and  jurist ;  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan. —  (1822-1872.)  A  poet  and 
painter  ;  author  of  the  poem  “  Sheridan’s  Ride." 

Reading. —  The  capital  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  It  has  coal 
mining  interests  and  is  a  manufacturing  center. 
Pop.  (1900),  78,961. 

Reading.— 3176. 

How  to  Read  a  Classic,  3179. 

Reading,  Principles  of. —  3147. 

Reading,  Suggestions  as  to  Habits  of. —  3144. 

Principles  of  Reading,  3147. 

Love  of  Books,  3147. 

The  Habit  of  Choice,  3149. 

Habit  of  Systematic  Reading,  3152. 

Habits  of  Clear  Thought,  3153. 

Habit  of  Comparison,  3154. 

Reading,  The  Choice  of. —  3156. 

Literature  as  an  Expression  of  J,ife,  3156. 

The  Historic  Basis  of  Literature,  3158. 

Inner  World  of  Literature,  3162. 

Modern  Literature,  3167. 

Classical  and  Romantic  Literature,  3170. 

The  Essay,  3170. 

The  Drama,  3171. 

The  Novel,  3172. 

A  Library  of  Home  Culture,  3174. 

Real  Estate. —  This  term  in  law  includes  land,  and 
whatever  else  attaches  to  or  is  a  part  of  it : 
either  added  by  nature,  as  trees,  minerals, 
water,  or  by  artificial  construction,  as  houses, 
etc. 
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REAL  ESTATE,  INVESTMENTS  IN 


Character  of  Such  Investments  —  Caution  Needed  in  Dealing  with  Agents 
—  Title  Guaranty  Companies — Real  Estate  Investments  Compared  — 
Manner  of  Preparing  Deeds  —  Deeds  in  Wife’s  Name  —  Bills  of  Sale  — 
Official  Records  of  Realty  Transactions  —  Improved  Real  Estate 
Should  Be  Insured  —  Landlords  and  Tenants' — The  Art  of  Renting 
Houses  —  Present  Tendency  of  Real  Estate  toward  Steadiness. 

In  towns  and  cities,  investments  in  real  estate  are  often  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
persons  who  have  money  to  spend.  An  improved  lot,  bringing  in  rent  enough  to  pay 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  and  interest  upon  the  purchase  money,  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  when  bought  at  a  fair  price;  but  there  are  usually  too  many  experienced  investors 
ready  for  such  a  purchase  to  leave  many  bargains  for  the  inexperienced.  The  best 
opportunity  for  the  latter  is  when  times  are  hard,  money  in  demand,  and  real  estate 
depressed  in  value.  Even  then,  the  price  paid  should  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the 
present  earning  power  of  the  property,  with  reasonable  assurance  that  both  the  property 
and  the  neighborhood  have  a  promising  future.  For  a  building  is  constantly  becoming 
the  worse  for  wear  and  out  of  date,  so  that  the  wisdom  of  any  purchase  must  rest 
largely,  in  the  end,  upon  the  value  of  the  ground.  That  is  a  reason  for  estimating  the 
values  of  ground  and  building  separately,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of  real 
estate  experts.  If  the  purchase  be  store  property,  the  future  business  prospects  of  the 
street  must  be  considered,  and  care  be  taken  not  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  too  small  for 
such  a  building  as  the  future  business  necessities  of  the  locality  are  likely  to  require. 
If  it  be  a  dwelling,  the  tendency  of  people  who  live  in  rented  dwellings  to  move  to  the 
newer  and  better  suburban  dwellings,  made  accessible  by  modern  methods  of  rapid 
transit,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  effect  of  the  multiplication  of  apartment  houses, 
commonly  called  flats,  upon  the  value  and  renting  capacity  of  single  dwellings,  is  also 
to  be  considered.  Sometimes  there  is  an  overbuilding  of  flats,  in  this  year  or  that, 
but  they  suit  a  good  many  town  dwellers,  and  a  flat  is  so  costly  a  building  that  it  will 
stay,  and  be  rented,  however  low  fhe  rent  obtainable,  until  the  flight  of  years  shall 
make  the  bare  ground  more  valuable  than  is  the  ground  and  the  unprofitable  building 
together.  This  reference  to  flats  suggests  the  remark  that  in  a  city  or  good-sized  town, 
a  well-built  and  wisely  planned  three-storied  flat  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  satisfactory 
and  stable  investment.  It  is  generally  better,  however,  to  build  such  a  flat  than  to  buy 
one  already  built.  A  desirable  small  apartment  house  cannot  often  be  bought  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  the  latest-built  flat  can  easily  be  made  the  best  of  its  kind. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  buy  a  good-sized  villa  plot  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town 
or  city,  either  for  all  cash  or  on  the  installment  plan,  so  long  as  the  buyer  does 
not  pay  the  fancy  price  so  often  demanded  for  ground  that  is  still  farming  land, 
though  beautifully  laid  off  on  paper  into  streets,  lots,  parks,  fountains,  lyceums,  and 
factories.  If  street  cars,  water  mains,  gas  or  electric  lights,  and  public  schools,  already 
make  the  suburb  a  comfortable  residential  place,  so  that  the  buyer  can  go  and  live 
on  the  plot  in  a  modest  frame  dwelling,  the  investment,  if  properly  made  at  the 
beginning,  is  likely  to  become  the  event  of  a  lifetime.  In  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
the  (<  villa  w  can  be  pulled  down,  and  the  plot  be  cut  up  into  city  lots  and  sold  at  a 
fabulous  advance  on  the  original  value.  Nobody  having  a  comparatively  moderate 
sum  of  money  to  invest  need  hold  off  through  fear  or  expectancy  of  a  sudden  or 
general  upheaval  of  the  old  ways  of  living. 
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A  real  estate  purchase  is  usually  made  through  a  real  estate  agent.  Unless  es¬ 
pecially  employed  by  the  buyer,  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer  —  which  rarely  happens 
he  is  the  agent  of  the  seller,  interested  in  getting  the  best  price  for  the  seller  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  largest  compensation  for  himself.  Whatever  his  moral  obligations  toward 
the  buyer,  his  legal  obligations  allow  a  wide  latitude  for  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  his  alleged  statement  of  fact.  So  that,  however  useful  he  may  be  in  bring¬ 
ing  property  to  the  knowledge  and  inspection  of  an  investor,  in  bringing  buyer  and 
seller  together  on  a  price  satisfactory  to  both,  and  in  arranging  the  details  of  sale 
and  settlement,  all  that  he  says  about  the  value,  position,  and  prospects  of  the  property, 
its  promising  future,  the  prices  that  have  been  offered  for  it  in  the  past,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  that  enable  the  present  customer  to  get  it  at  an  astonishing  reduction 
from  its  real  value,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  can  make  a  quick  resale  of  it 
at  a  big  profit,  should  pass  through  the  ears  of  the  customer  without  affecting  the 
mind.  If,  in  the  end,  the  purchaser  feels  compelled  to  rely  upon  some  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  agent  as  an  inducement  to  make  the  purchase,  there  should  be  inserted 
in  the  bill  of  sale  or  receipt,  issued  upon  payment  of  the  deposit,  a  declaration  that 
the  purchase  is  made  upon  the  faith  of  that  representation,  and  that  the  agent  issuing 
the  bill  of  sale  warrants  the  representation  to  be  true.  Then,  if  the  representation 
be  untrue  or  erroneous,  and  the  purchaser  suffers  loss  thereby,  and  the  agent  is 
financially  good  for  the  amount  of  the  loss  and  costs  of  the  lawsuit,  the  purchaser 
will  be  safe.  The  necessity  of  caution  and  self-diligence  in  dealing  with  a  real 
estate  agent  for  a  purchase,  is  enhanced  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  actual 
negotiation  with  the  purchaser  is  conducted  by  a  permanent  or  casual  feeder  of  the 
real  estate  office,  with  whom  the  agent  divides  the  commission,  without  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  of  the  acts  or  representations  not  brought  to  his  knowledge  or 
confirmed  by  him. 

Deeds  of  real  estate  are  usually  written  on  printed  forms,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
such  a  form  than  to  attempt  to  draw  a  deed  from  knowdedge  or  memory  of  what  should 
be  put  into  it.  Yet,  even  with  a  printed  form,  it  is  dangerous  for  other  than  an  expert 
to  draw  a  deed,  since  the  parts  to  be  written  into  the  form  are  the  more  difficult  and 
important.  Some  real  estate  agents,  notaries  public,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  are 
expert  in  drawing  deeds  and,  therefore,  may  be  trusted  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  where 
anything  more  than  a  simple  conveyance  from  one  person  to  another  is  to  be  made,  it  is 
better  that  a  lawyer  should  prepare  or  revise  the  deed. 

The  deed  to  a  house  intended  as  the  family  home  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  wife,  so  that  the  safety  of  the  home  may  be  assured  if  the  hus- 
band  should  afterward  become  involved  by  bad  investments  or  speculations, 
or  by  endorsing,  or  (<  going  security, w  for  others.  This  advice  is  good, 
>  even  in  those  states  that  have  liberal  laws  exempting  the  homestead 

M 

from  liability  for  debt.  If,  unhappily,  the  couple  should  afterward  be- 
come  divorced,  the  divorce  court  would  decree  a  just  disposition  of  real 
"  estate  standing  in  the  name  of  the  wife,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  private  litigations,  which  make  up  much  the  greater 
mass  of  legal  business,  the  courts  may  be  trusted  to  do  strict  justice  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  upon  the  evidence  produced  ;  those  guilty  of  offending, 
receiving  their  proper  due,  with  no  burden  added  or  benefit  taken  away 
merely  because  of  their  offense.  One  of  the  consolations  of  being  forced 
into  a  lawsuit  is  the  assurance  of  having  it  presided  over  by  a  judge  at  once 
experienced  and  impartial.  It  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble  of  spending  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  trial  of  an  important  or  noted  civil  case,  to  contrast  the  calm,  and  even  cold, 
demeanor  of  the  judge  with  the  obviously  interested  behavior  of  the  principals  and 
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witnesses.  He  often  has  his  private  opinion  of  the  case,  of  the  parties,  and  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses ;  but  he  keeps  it  to  himself,  shows  favor  or  disfavor  to  neither  side,  and  though 
he  may  have  to  deal  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  flatly  contradict  each  other, 
he  accuses  neither  of  perjury,  but  temperately  states  the  reason  why,  upon  the  whole, 
one  piece  of  evidence  should  be  accepted  and  another  rejected.  It  would  be  half-way 
to  the  millenium  could  the  judicial  habit  and  manner  be  universally  adopted  by  the 
community;  but  the  judge  began  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  began  by  learning  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  contention,  in  which  neither  side  is  likely  to  be  wholly 
right  or  wrong,  and  with  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  other  side  is  the  right  side. 

Though  an  inexperienced  person  should  not  presume  to  draw  a  deed  of  real  estate, 
any  intelligent  person  may  draw  such  a  bill  of  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  as  will 
bind  the  bargain  until  the  time  comes  for  deeding  the  property.  Such  a  bill  should 
state  who  is  buying  and  who  is  selling;  should  specify  the  lot  or  tract  of  land  bought 
and  sold,  which  may  be  described  in  any  brief  or  familiar  language  that  will  enable  it  to 
be  fully  and  accurately  described  afterward ;  the  price  to  be  paid ;  the  time  and  manner 
of  payment;  how  the  deferred  part  of  the  payment  is  to  be  secured,  which  is  usually  by 
a  mortgage  upon  the  property  itself;  whether  the  whole  and  perpetual  title  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  pass,  or  only  a  limited  or  partial  title;  which  party  is  to  pay  the  costs  of  title 
searching,  deeding,  and  recording;  whether  the  seller  is  to  guarantee  a  good  title;  how 
long  a  time  is  allowed  the  purchaser  to  complete  the  purchase ;  how  much  has  been  paid 
by  way  of  deposit,  and  how  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  retained  by  the  seller 
if  the  purchaser  alters  his  mind  and  chooses  not  to  take  the  property.  If  an  existing 
mortgage  is  to  be  assumed  bv  the  purchaser,  the  amount  of  it  and  its  assumption  should 
be  stated,  and  it  should  also  be  stated  up  to  what  time  the  seller  is  to  pay  accrued  inter¬ 
est  on  an  assumed  mortgage,  and  accrued  taxes.  Any  special  or  additional  arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  the  purchase  or  sale  should  be  mentioned. 

If  a  purchaser  by  bill  of  sale  desires  to  record  the  bill,  to  protect  his  interest  until  a 
deed  can  be  recorded,  the  seller  should  acknowdedge  it  as  he  would  acknowledge  a  deed; 
otherwise  the  witnessed  signature  of  the  seller  will  be  sufficient.  A  merely  signed,  or 
signed  and  witnessed,  bill  of  sale  may  be  recorded,  if  necessity  or  occasion  should 
arise,  by  attaching  to  the  bill  such  an  affidavit  of  the  purchaser  as  the  recording  officer 
may  prescribe. 

Real  estate  may  be,  and  often  is,  rented  by  oral  agreement;  but  a  written  agreement, 
or  lease,  is  better  for  both  landlord  and  tenant.  Forms  of  leases  are  kept  by  dealers  in 
legal  blanks,  and  should  ahvays  be  used.  The  printed  parts  indicate  or  suggest  how  the 
blank  parts  should  be  filled.  When  filled,  they  should  express  the  agreement  fully  and 
clearly,  and  additions  to  the  statements  provided  for  by  the  printed  form  may  be  made, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  document  the  whole  agreement.  A  lease  for  more 
than  two  years  should  be  recorded  among  the  land  records,  to  which  end  the  landlord 
should  acknowledge  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  wrould  acknowledge  a  deed.  A  lease 
should  alwfays  be  in  duplicate,  so  that  each  party  may  have  an  original  lease. 

A  lease  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  privilege  to  the  purchaser  to  buy  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  an  agreed  price,  at  any  time  while  the  lease  is  in  operation.  Such  a  privilege 
should  be  included  in  the  lease,  or  in  a  separately  written  agreement  referring  to  the 
lease.  If  the  privilege  is  a  valuable  one,  the  paper  containing  it  should  be  recorded. 

A  great  deal  of  business  concerning  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  performed 
by  means  of  powrers  of  attorney.  Blanks  for  powder  of  attorney  are  sold  by  law  stationers, 
and  should  always  be  used,  the  maker  of  a  power  first  canceling  any  of  the  printed  mat¬ 
ter  that  goes  further  than  his  intention,  or  that  does  not  fit  the  case.  Ordinarily,  a  pow'er 
of  attorney  is  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  maker  or  the  subject  of  it,  but  powers  of  at¬ 
torney  are  often  used  for  matters,  and  under  circumstances,  wherein  it  would  be  incon- 
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venient  or  unjust  to  have  the  death  of  either  party  terminate  the  power.  Some  of  the 
blank  forms  contain  provisions  for  making  the  power  irrevocable  by  death,  but  if  such 
a  form  is  not  obtainable,  it  can  be  done  by  canceling  such  of  the  printed  words  in  an 
ordinary  form  as  are  unsuitable,  and  then  by  adding  written  words  expressing  just  what 
is  desired.  A  power  of  attorney  to  sell  and  convey  land  should  be  acknowledged  and 
recorded. 

One  objection  to  real  estate  investments  has  been  the  apprehension  that  something 
unsuspected  might  turn  up  to  impair  the  title,  thus  causing  delay,  trouble,  and  expense, 
when  a  sale  or  mortgage  is  pending.  This  rarely  happens  with  agricultural  land,  or 
town  property  that  has  been  long  held  in  one  family.  But  it  does  happen  often  with 
city  real  estate  of  the  active  kind,  which  has  been  repeatedly  transferred  or  mortgaged. 
The  danger  is  now  removed  by  the  existence  of  title  guarantee  companies,  which,  for  a 
reasonable  fee,  will  examine  a  title  and  prepare  the'  deeds,  and  for  a  further  reasonable 
fee,  will  guarantee  the  title  to  be  good  against  all  comers.  Such  a  .guarantee  from  a 
well-known  title  company  almost  universally  does  away  with  any  doubt  or  question, 
and  has  given  an  augmented  value  to  real  estate  as  an  investment.  Experienced  persons 
lending  money  on  mortgages  now  often  insist  upon  a  guarantee  certificate  of  title,  and 
no  important  purchase  should  be  made  without  one,  or  a  certificate  from  a  title  company 
that  the  title  is  already  good.  Such  a  certificate  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  buyer,  and 
once  issued,  will  serve  indefinitely  thereafter,  the  only  subsequent  expense  being  for 
continuations  to  bring  the  title  down  to  date. 

Real  estate  investments  have  the  general  modern  tendency  to  become  specialized. 
Some  people  habitually  invest  in  business  property;  others  in  resident  property;  others 
in  vacant  lots;  some  in  suburban  investments;  and  others  in  ground  that  can  be  rented 
for  market  garden  plots  until  the  town  comes  near  enough  to  turn  them  into  villa 
sites  or  suburban  homes.  Suburban  investments  are  likely  to  pay  a  high  profit  when 
made  as  the  result  of  experience  and  caution  ;  yet,  such  is  the  general  tendency  of  land 
to  grow  in  value,  that  even  an  extravagant  purchase  may  become  a  profit¬ 
able  one  in  twenty  years ;  which,  however,  is  a  long  time  to  wait.  No 
other  kind  of  real  estate  has  so  much  of  a  future  as  that  lying  on  the 
borders  of  a  growing  town  or  city.  The  late  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
appreciated  this  fact  many  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  though  all  his  life  one  of  the  busiest  of  public  men,  he  made  a 
large  fortune  by  bold,  yet  always  sagacious,  investments  in  outlying 
farms,  which  he  bought  by  the  acre,  at  farming  land  prices,  and  sold  by 
the  square  foot,  at  city  prices.  Taxes  on  such  lands  are  light,  whereas 
vacant  ground,  already  in  the  town  limits,  may  eat  itself  up  in  taxes  and 
interest  while  waiting  for  a  rise  in  price.  The  particular  class  of  real  estate 
with  which  one  deals  is  less  important  than  the  dealing  with  one  class,  so  that  the 
investor  may  become  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  class  of  property  and  be  in 
the  best  position  always  to  buy  or  to  sell.  There  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  an  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  investment,  but  among  the  nearest  approaches  to  one  are  government 
bonds,  which  pay  a  discouragingly  low  rate  of  interest,  and  real  estate,  which  habitually 
pays  fairly  well  and  often  far  beyond  moderation. 

Instead  of  paying  all  cash  for  one  piece  of  real  estate,  it  is  often  better  to  buy  two 
or  more  pieces,  letting  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money  remain  on  mort¬ 
gage.  But  unless  there  is  likely  to  be  a  comparatively  quick  resale  of  some  of  the 
property,  the  pieces  bought  should  be  improved  property,  bringing  in  enough  to 
fairly  pay  their  way.  In  that  case,  the  now  low  rate  of  interest  on  first  mortgages,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  constant,  even  when  slow,  tendency  of  real  estate  to  grow  in  value,  will 
work  together  to  make  a  profit  for  the  investor. 
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Real  estate  speculation  is  as  safe  and  as  unsafe  as  speculation  in  general.  The  fact 
that  the  land  is  solid  and  fixed,  while  other  subjects  of  speculation  may  vanish  alto¬ 
gether,  is  of  more -interest  to  the  creditors  of  a  speculator  than  to  himself.  For  specu¬ 
lation  is  not  investment,  but  a  species  of  gaming,  in  which  the  speculator,  relying  on  his 
own  judgment,  relies  also,  upon  having  luck  on  his  side  while  the  speculation  lasts.  If 
luck  fails  him,  his  good  judgment  cannot  save  him.  On  the  other  hand  exceptionally  good 
luck  may  save  him,  even  if  his  judgment  was  bad.  A  good  investment  is  either  made 
out  of  surplus  means,  or  within  the  means  of  the  investor,  closely  calculated.  Such  a 
purchase  can  endure  a  run  or  two  of  bad  fortune  without  collapsing.  But  speculation, 
pursued  as  business,  is  based  upon  an  inflation  of  actual  means,  and  is  subject  to  the 
universal  law  that  one  must  take  large  risks  to  make  large  gains.  In  short,  speculation 
is  one  of  the  business  arts,  and  those  who  master  the  art  are  the  winners.  No  habitual 
speculator  wins  always;  indeed,  the  anticipation  of  losses  and  the  provision  for  them  in 
the  general  scheme  are  parts  of  the  art.  Occasional  speculation,  however,  can  be  ven¬ 
tured  upon  by  amateurs,  so  long  as  they  do  not  go  so  deeply  in  any  case  as  to  risk  per¬ 
manent  injury;  and  for  speculation  of  that  mild  sort  real  estate  is  a  good  subject. 

A  few  words  more  may  be  said  about  mortgages  —  this  time  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  borrower.  To  pay  four  or  five  per  cent,  a  year  for  money  obtained  or  retained  on 
mortgage,  in  order  to  employ  that  money  in  purposes  that  reasonably  promise  a  gain  or 
saving  of  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent.,  is  to  make  what  may  be  termed  a  productive 
mortgage.  Of  this  sort  are  many  of  the  mortgages  on  store  property,  dwellings,  and 
farms,  and  the  borrowers,  who  are  profiting  as  well  as  the  lenders,  need  no  commisera¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  mortgages  flourish  most  in  prosperous  times,  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  among  the  means  of  bringing  about  that  distribution  of  capital  which  is  essential 
to  a  sound  and  active  condition  of  industry.  In  bad  times,  a  borrower  dislikes  to  mort¬ 
gage,  through  fear  of  losing  his  property,  and  a  lender  because  he  fears  that  he  may  not 
get  his  interest,  which  he  does  want,  and  may  have  to  become  the  unwilling  owner  of 
real  estate. 

An  owner  of  improved  real  estate,  like  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  upon  that  kind  of 
property,  should,  of  course,  keep  the  buildings  well  insured.  Fire  insurance  on  brick 
dwellings  is  comparatively  so  cheap  that  unless  there  be  a  good  many  houses  to 
insure,  the  cost  does  not  call  for  much  study  of  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  brick  dwellings  are  rarely  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  so  that  an  insurance  to  three-quarters  of  the  value  may  be  ordinarily 
regarded  as  safe;  and  the  saving  of  cost  if  there  be  four  or  five,  or  more, 
houses  to  insure  will  be  an  appreciable  item.  The  insurance  premium 
on  any  kind  of  building  used  for  business  purposes  is  heavier  than  in  ^ 
the  case  of  a  dwelling,  and  so  is  the  chance  of  damage.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  most  destructive  fires  are  hi  those  buildings  where  the 
business  carried  on  is  so  hazardous  that  the  cost  of  the  insurance  is  al¬ 
most,  and  sometimes  quite,  prohibitory.  Speaking  generally,  the  rule 
of  wisdom  is  to  keep  the  property  insured  to  at  least  half  its  value.  Out 
of  forty  planing  mills,  separately  located,  not  more  than  two  in  a  year 
are  likely  to  catch  fire,  so  that  the  owner  of  a  building  so  used  has  nineteen 
chances  to  one  of  escaping  loss.  For  the  forty  buildings,  therefore,  half  insurance  is  a 
good  average  measure  of  safety. 

Fire  insurance  is  effected  by  a  written  contract  called  a  policy.  This  policy,  with 
its  many  provisions,  is  really  a  most  interesting  historical  document,  for  its  language 
has  been  chosen,  and  put  together,  as  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience  and  centuries 
of  litigation.  It  is  also  an  interesting  legal  document,  since  in  case  of  fire  loss,  and  dis¬ 
pute,  its  provisions  bind  both  the  company  and  the  loser,  and  it  is  too  late  for  the  loser 
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to  make  that  addition  to,  or  alteration  in,  the  contract  that  could  have  been  made  be¬ 
forehand,  and  probably  would  have  been  made  if  the  printed  parts  of  the  policy  had 
been  carefully  read.  For  the  written  parts  of  the  policy  are  flexible,  and  so  long  as  the 
rule  of  paying  according  to  what  one  gets  is  complied  with,  a  policy  holder  can  have 
anything  reasonable  and  consistent  inserted  in  the  policy. 

In  the  renting  of  a  building  for  business  purposes,  the  owner  must  be  careful 
that  the  tenants  are  not  privileged  by  their  leases,  or  other  forms  of  consent,  to  do 
things  that  would  annul  the  policy  on  the  building.  The  policy  always  describes  the 
character  of  the  building  and  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  put;  and  if  things  are  to 
be  kept,  or  done,  in  it  that  go  beyond  the  ordinary  risks  of  such  a  building  so  used,  the 
policy  should  contain  statements  covering  the  extra  risks.  This  remark  applies  to  a 
dwelling  in  which  gasoline  is  to  be  used  for  fuel.  So  long,  however,  as  the  owner  acts 
in  good  faith,  and  with  reasonable  care,  the  policy  on  the  building  is  not  affected  by  the 
bad  faith  or  negligence  of  a  tenant.  The  law  demands  reasonableness,  but  it  requires 
nothing  more. 

In  some  places  there  are  fire  insurance  companies  operated  on  the  mutual  plan,  so 
that  the  insured  are  also  the  insurers;  where  such  a  company  is  old,  and  in  good  repute, 
it  offers  a  cheap  yet  safe  kind  of  insurance. 

Storm  losses  on  modern  buildings  are  greater  than  in  former  days  on  the  lower, 
smaller,  and  plainer, yet  structurally  strong,  buildings  then  in  vogue.  Cyclone  insurance, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  becoming  familiar  in  the  cyclone  or  tornado  districts,  but  else¬ 
where,  severe  storms  occur  every  few  years,  and  insurance  against  damage  by  w'ind,  light¬ 
ning,  hail,  and  torrential  rains,  is  very  cheap.  Plate  glass  insurance  for  costly  store 
windows  is  already  so  common  as  to  require  nothing  more  than  this  passing  mention. 

According  to  their  own  casual  talk,  landlords  and  tenants  are  the  unhappiest  and 
most  unfortunate  of  mankind.  Everybody  knows  what  they  say  of  one  another,  and 
how  each  thinks  what  a  model  landlord  or  tenant  he  would  make,  if  the  positions  were 
reversed.  Upon  an  average,  each  tells  about  half  the  truth  concerning  the  other,  and 
if  they  should  ever  get  together  in  a  kindly  way,  each  could  teach  the  other  something 
worth  knowing.  Taking  them  in  the  mass,  landlords  as  a  class,  and  tenants  as  a  class, 
the  latter  have  rather  a  better  position  under  modern  law  and  present-day  conditions. 
But  a  man  who  would  live  contentedly  in  a  hovel  that  he  owned  himself  could  not  find 
content  in  a  rented  mansion.  Yet,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  landlords, 
and  the  owning  of  rented  premises  must,  on  the  whole,  be  profitable;  otherwise  the 
overworked  and  inefficient  government  would  have  to  face  a  crop  of  new  blunders  in 
trying  to  provide  homes  for  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  landlords 
who  find  a  satisfying  profit  in  renting  out  dwellings,  stores,  factories,  and  farms.  If, 
theoretically,  it  is  always  unprofitable  to  be  a  landlord  —  and  practically  it  is  often  profit¬ 
able —  there  must  be  an  art  of  being  a  landlord.  That  there  is  such  an  art,  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  especially  obtained  for  this  work,  attest. 

<(I  own,  in  my  own  right,  or  as  trustee  for  others,  about  seventy-five  houses.  The 
majority  of  them  are  dwellings,  but  there  is  quite  an  assortment  of  stores,  stables, 
blacksmith,  and  carpenter  shops,  greenhouses,  and  a  few'  small  factories  or  shops  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind.  Some  are  rented  by  the  year,  but  most  bj'  the  month. 

(<  Whenever  I  rent  a  place,  I  have  a  written  lease.  I  use  the  form  drawn  up  by  the 
bar  association  of  this  country,  but  because  of  my  long  experience,  I  have  added  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  tenants  shall  pay  for  damage  done  by  careless  use  of  the  plumbing  fixtures. 
I  have  never  demanded  nor  received,  nor  ever  expect  to  receive,  a  dollar  from  a  tenant 
for  plumbing  repairs,  but  as  the  condition  is  in  the  middle  of  my  own  printed  lease,  in 
heavy  black  type,  I  have  seventy-five  people  looking  after  my  plumbing,  and  that  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  a  plumber  myself. 
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<(My  calculation  is  that  if  a  house  is  worth  twenty  dollars  a  month,  I  can  get  ten 
months’  rent  in  a  year,  taking  one  year  with  another,  and  allowing  for  bad  tenants  and 
for  months  when  the  house  is  vacant.  That  is  two  hundred  dollars  a  year;  but  this 
sum  divided  by  twelve  months,  instead  of  ten  months,  is  $16.66  a  month.  So  I  put  the 
rent  at  eighteen  dollars  a  month,  which,  being  a  cheap  rent,  enables  me  to  select  and  to 
keep  good  tenants.  In  that  way,  I  find  I  get  quite  eleven  months’  rent  in  every  year, 
which  is  only  two  dollars  less  than  ten  months’  rent  at  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But 
my  saving  of  loss  and  damage,  through  having  good  tenants  who  seldom  move  out, 
is  quite  worth  twenty  dollars  a  year;  so  I  get  more  than  if  I  held  the  rent  at  twenty 
dollars. 

(<  Whenever  one  of  my  houses  is  vacant,  I  go  over  it  carefully  and  jot  down  what 
I  should  want  done  to  it  if  I  were  going  to  occupy  it  myself.  These  things  I  have 
done.  \  ery  often,  a  tenant  is  willing  to  take  the  place  without  these  repairs,  or  with 
onl}  a  part  of  them.  That  does  not  make  any  difference,  the  repairs  are  made  all 
the  same.  I  want  him  to  have  so  good  a  house  for  his  money  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  leave  it,  or  to  be  ejected  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  I  never  have  to  spend  money  in 
advertising  a  house  for  rent,  because  I  have  a  long  list  of  people  who  want  to  rent 
from  me,  and  I  am  able  to  choose  my  tenants.  What  I  save  in  advertising,  I  put  on 
the  property. 

a  Although  I  have  the  best  lot  of  tenants  in  the  city,  they  will  come  to  me  with 
excited  complaints  of  things  out  of  order.  I  go  at  once  and  examine  the  place.  If 
anything  is  out  of  order,  I  have  it  made  right  at  once.  If  thev 
are  complaining  without  cause,  I  invite  them  to  vacate  the 
house,  and  that  brings  them  to  order.  The  kind  of  tenants  I 
have,  spend  considerable  money,  in  the  aggregate,  to  have 
things  to  suit  themselves,  and  what  they  spend  to  please  them¬ 
selves  is  usually  a  benefit  to  the  property. 

(<  Many  of  my  houses  are  old-timers,  and  originally  lacked 
what  are  now  regarded  as  modern  improvements.  But  they  now- 
have  all  the  modern  improvements  that  can  be  put  into  them,  short 
of  tearing  them  down  to  the  ground.  There  are  electric  push  but¬ 
tons  instead  of  door  bells,  electric  gas  lighters  instead  of  matches, 
gas  heaters  in  the  bath-rooms,  wood  mantels  with  mirrors,  and 
nearly  all  the  latest  notions.  Some  years  ago,  I  took  the  fancy  of  put¬ 
ting  a  small  sized  gas  stove  in  each  of  the  kitchens  of  my  dwell¬ 
ing  houses.  Very  few-  wanted  them,  and  some  of  the  tenants  inti¬ 
mated  that  I  owned  stock  in  the  gas  company.  Now,  seven-eighths 
of  the  breakfasts  are  cooked  on  the  gas  stoves,  and  the  quick-breakfast 
gas  stove  will  rent  a  house  when  all  other  detractions  fail. 

<(  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  outside  talk  about  rents  being  so  low  as  to  leave  no  profits 
for  the  landlords.  I  make  a  clear  six  per  cent,  on  the  houses  I  rent,  and  if  I  sold  them 
all  for  cash,  I  should  not  know  where  else  to  put  the  money  to  bring  in  six  per  cent. 
Besides  that,  I  have  the  profit  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  ground,  which  costs  me 
nothing  except  an  occasional  trifling  addition  to  the  taxes.  Adding  that  to  the  income 
from  rentals,  I  am  getting  at  least  eight  per  cent,  on  the  investments. w 

This  story  of  some  seventy-five  rented  houses  might  as  easily  be  the  story  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  rented  house,  and  shows  that  the  secret  of  successful  investment  in  improved  real 
estate  lies  in  a  just  balancing  of  the  separate,  but  not  hostile,  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  experience  is  common  enough  among  the  great  landholders  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  of  both  England  and  Wales,  but  that  would  be  too  far-fetched  an  example 
for  this  country,  w-here  such  interlocked  classes  are  almost  unknown. 
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It  is  easier  to  make  a  good  investment  by  way  of  a  secured  loan  than  to  buy  the  prop¬ 
erty  outright.  The  amount  of  a  loan  rarely  does  and  never  should  exceed  seven-tenths  of 
the  carefully  ascertained  value  of  the  property,  whereas,  even  a  bargain  purchase  seldom 
falls  much  below  the  true  general  market  value  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  a  loan, 
there  is  a  broad  margin  to  absorb  such  unforeseen  contingencies  as  a  defective,  or  in¬ 
complete,  title;  costs  of  litigation,  or  other  extraordinary  expenses;  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  a  particular  property,  or  of  property  in  that  neighborhood,  or  of  that  kind  of 
property  in  general;  or  any  other  casualty  lessening  or  tending  to  lessen  the  value  of 
the  security.  In  the  case  of  a  purchase  investment,  if  anything  of  an  unfavorable  nature 
develops,  there  is  always  the  fear  of  an  actual  loss,  and  very  often  the  empty  joy  in  the 
end  of  getting  out  of  the  investment  without  profit.  So  that  anybody  satisfied  with 
moderate  gains,  if  well  assured  of  them,  may  wisely  look  to  mortgages  as  a  good  kind 
of  investment,  safe,  and  comparatively  easy  to  make. 

City  real  estate  is  harder  to  value  for  a  purchase  than  for  a  mortgage.  Among 
real  estate  men,  a  difference  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  valuations  of  expert 
appraisers  excites  no  surprise.  Real  estate  logicians  say  that  the  true  value  of  a 
piece  of  realty  is  what  it  will  bring  when  put  to  public  auction,  after  being  fairly 
advertised.  Private  sales  are  but  loose  evidence  of  value.  A  seller  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  forego  what  he  regards  as  a  fair  price,  in  favor  of  a  quick  sale  at  almost 
any  price.  The  price  that  a  buyer  considers  low,  may  be  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  best  offer  that  can  afterward  be  obtained  for  it.  A  real  estate  agent,  charged 
with  a  private  sale,-  may  impress  his  valuation  upon  the  purchaser,  while  the  latter 
or  his  agent  may  never  be  able  to  raise  anybody  else  to  an  equal  figure.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  tendency  of  real  estate  values  is  toward  steadiness,  except  in  what  are  called 
boom  towns, —  while  the  boom  is  working.  With  steadiness,  instead  of  rapid  increase, 
as  the  tendency,  expert  valuers  now  give  the  first  place  to  a  calculation  of  rent  earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  a  calculation  of  the  yearly  rise,  and  of  the 
time  intervening  before  the  next  period  of  general  depression.  Upon  ground  already 
improved,  rental  capacity  is  figured  upon  the  improvements  as  they  stand.  If,  with¬ 
out  extensive  rebuilding,  the  improvements  are  obviously  capable  of  being  themselves 
improved,  and  the  character  of  the  property  and  of  the  locality  justify  it,  the  cost  of 
the  further  improvement  is  calculated,  and  then  the  rental  value  in  the  new  state.  If 
the  ground  be  vacant,  the  cost  of  suitably  improving  it,  according  to  its  own  char¬ 
acter  and  its  surroundings,  is  approximately  estimated,  and  then  the  rental  value;  and 
from  these  figures  is  calculated  the  value  of  the  vacant  ground,  reduced  to  so  much 
by  the  front  foot  or  square  foot.  Farming  lands  are  more  easily  valued,  as  their 
ups  and  downs  are  much  slower.  In  such  a  case,  the  valuer  inquires  into  the  local 
average  rate  of  rise  or  fall  during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  takes  into  account 
the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  neighborhood  for  about  the  same  time  ahead,  and 
then  makes  allowances,  upward  or  downward,  for  the  particular  features  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  farm  under  valuation,  including  fences  and  buildings. 

To  buy  a  home,  or  the  site  of  a  home,  in  town  or  country,  is  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  an  investment,  and  to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  a  mere  investor  would 
pay,  for  a  place  that  suits,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  misfortune.  A  real 
estate  agent  who  knows  that  a  prospective  customer  is  looking  for  a  home,  talks 
much  more  about  the  attractions  of  the  place  he  is  showing  than  of  their  intrinsic 
values,  knowing  that  when  the  right  place  is  found,  any  price  within  reasonable  bounds 
will  be  cheap  to  the  homeseeker.  Human  nature  works  the  same  in  this  case  as 
when  a  woman  shopper  buys  a  dress  pattern  or  a  bonnet  that  she  particularly  likes. 
It  is  invariably  a  bargain,  and  its  being  a  bargain  is  half  the  pleasure. 
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Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines.— For  the  origin  of  this 
labor-saving  invention,  see  McCormick,  Rob¬ 
ert,  411. 

Rear  Admiral.— Rank  in  the  U.  S.  navy  equal  to  that 
of  major-general  in  the  army.  Established, 
1862. 

Rebellion,  War  of  the.— See  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S. 

Recamier,  Madame  (  Jeanne  Fran^oise  Julie  Ade¬ 
laide  Bernard).— (1777-1849. )  A  celebrated 
French  beauty  and  leader  of  society. 

Receipt. —  A  written  acknowledgment  of  payment. 

Receiver. —  An  officer  appointed  by  a  court  to  hold 
in  trust  property  in  litigation,  or  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  a  bankrupt  concern. 

Reconcentrados. —  A  Spanish  name  applied  to  the 
Cuban  farm  laborers  who,  with  their  families, 
were  by  the  decree  of  Capt.-gen.  Weyler,  Feb. 
16,  1896,  herded  within  Spanish  military  lines, 
in  or  near  the  cities. 

Reconstruction. —  See  Johnson,  Andrew,  340. 

Red  Ash,  The. — 2822. 

Red  Bank. —  A  village  in  N.  J.,  near  Philadelphia. 
Here  in  1777,  the  Americans  defeated  the  British 
and  Hessians.  Pop.  (1900),  5,428. 

Redbird,  The. —  See  Cardinal,  2575. 

Red  Cedar,  The. —  See  Juniper,  2880. 

Red  Cross  Society. —  See  Barton,  Clara,  41. 

Red  Jacket. — (1752-1830.)  Chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe 
of  Indians  ;  noted  as  an  orator. 

Red  Lake. — A  lake  of  northern  Minn.,  53  miles  in 
length. 

Red  Lake  River. — A  river  of  northwestern  Minn., 
length,  150  miles. 

Red  Maple,  The. — 2811. 

Red  Mulberry,  The.— 2872. 

Redpath,  James. — (1733-1891.)  An  abolitionist  and 
author. 

Red  Peak. — A  peak  of  the  Park  Range  in  Col.,  13,- 
333  ft.  in  height. 

Red  River. — A  large  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  ris¬ 
ing  in  northwestern  Texas,  and  joining  the 
Mississippi  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Louis¬ 
iana  ;  length,  about  1,200  miles  ;  navigable  200 
miles. 

Red  River  Campaign. — For  an  account  of  this  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  and  the  thrilling  adventures 

of  the  fleet,  see  Banks,  Nathaniel  Pren- 

1 

TISS,  36. 

Red  River  of  the  North. — A  river  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  called,  in  the  northern  part  of  its  course, 
the  Otter  Tail.  Length,  about  700  miles.  ' 

Red  River  Settlement. —  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Red  Sea. —  An  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Arabia  and  Africa.  Length,  1,450  m. 
Greatest  width,  205  m. 

Red  Wing. —  A  city  of  Minn.,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Pepin.  It  exports  wheat.  Pop.  (1900), 
7.525- 

Red  Wing. —  A  species  of  thrush  well  known  in 
Britain  as  a  song  bird. 

Reed,  Joseph.— (1741-1785.)  A  patriot  and  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett.—  Statesman  and  politician  ; 
sketch  of,  486. 
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Reed-Bird,  The. —  See  Bobolink,  2545. 

Reed  Rules. —  Rules  adapted  by  the  Fifty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  by  which  filibustering  by  the  opposition 
was  prevented. 

Reese  River. — A  tributary  of  the  Humboldt  River,  in 
Nevada. 

Reformation,  The. —  The  great  religious  movement  in 
Europe  in  the  16th  century,  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  church.  Its 
most  prominent  leader  was  Martin  Luther. 

Refunding. —  The  substitution  of  low  interest-bearing 
bonds  for  those  paying  a  higher  rate. 

Registration.  —  Method  by  which  election  frauds 
are  prevented  ;  the  preparation  of  lists  of  vot¬ 
ers  in  each  election  district  where  registration  is 
required  by  law. 

Regulators. —An  association  of  men  in  N.  C.,  who 
in  1768  petitioned  the  governor  to  regulate  cer¬ 
tain  public  grievances,  for  which  act  they  were 
accused  of  treason.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  Vigilance  Committees  in  the  early 
day's  of  the  Western  states. 

Rehan,  Ada.  —  Born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  i860.  A 
noted  American  actress. 

Rehoboth  Bay.—  A  bay  on  the  coast  of  Delaware. 

Reichstag. — An  imperial  parliament  or  diet,  the 
principal  deliberative  body  in  Germany  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Reid,  Mayne. — (1818-1883.)  A  noted  British  novelist. 

Reid,  Whitelaw.—  Born  in  Ohio,  1837.  An  American 
journalist  and  politician,  U.  S.  minister  to 
France  1889-92. 

Reign  of  Terror.— That  period  of  French  history,  ex¬ 
tending  from  about  March,  1793,  to  July',  1794,  in 
which  Robespierre  and  his  associates  relent¬ 
lessly'  executed  all  persons  who  were  obnoxious 
to  themselves,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
station. 

Reindeer,  The.— See  Deer,  2417. 

Reinhart,  Charles  Stanley. — (1844-1896.)  An  American 
illustrator. 

Re-insurance. —  Transfer  of  part  of  the  contract  of 
insurance  from  one  insurer  to  another. 

Rejane,  Gabrielle  Rtju. —  Born,  1857;  a  noted  French 
actress. 

Rembrandt. —  Celebrated  Dutch  painter,  3495. 

Remington,  Frederic. —  Born  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  i86t. 
A  well-known  illustrator. 

Remittance. —  Transfer  of  funds  from  one  party  to 
another. 

Remora,  The. —  2677. 

Remusat. — 

1.  Remusat,  Comtesse  de  (Claire  Elisa¬ 
beth  Jeanne  Gravier  de  Vergennes). — 
(1780-1821.)  A  French  lady,  attendant  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  noted  for  her  writings  on 
the  court  of  Napoleon. 

2.  Remusat,  Comte  Francois  Marie 
Charles  de.— ( 1797-1875.)  A  French  politician 
and  author,  son  of  the  preceding. 

3.  Remusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel. — (1788- 
1832.)  A  French  orientalist. 

Renaissance. —  The  revival  of  the  classic  styde  of  art. 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest. — ( 1823-1892. )  A  famous  French 
philosopher,  historian,  philologist,  and  critic  of 
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the  destructive  type;  known  in  America  chiefly 
from  his  studies  of  Jewish  and  Christian  char¬ 
acters. 

Renewal.—  Giving  a  new  note  for  an  old  one. 

Reno.—  The  capital  of  Washoe  Co.,  Nev.  Pop. 
(1900),  4,500. 

Reno,  Marcus  A.—  (1835-1889).  An  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  U.  S.;  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

Renwick,  James.— ( 1818-1895).  A  noted  American 
architect. 

Reply  to  Hayne. —  The  most  famous  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster,  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  Jan., 
1830.  .  (See  Webster,  Daniel,  602.) 

Reporter,  The  Woman. —  3140. 

Reporting. —  3128. 

Republican  Party.— Founded  in  1854  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the' aggressions  of  slavery.  From 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860  to  the  present,  it 
has  been  in  power  except  during  two  presiden¬ 
tial  terms. 

Republican  River. —  A  river  of  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas  ;  length  about  500  miles. 

Requisitions.— The  official  demands  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IT.  S.  upon  the  states  to  supply  men 
in  time  of  war  for  the  army  or  navy. 

Resaca  (Ga.),  Battle  of. —  The  first  great  battle  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  1864 ;  between  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Reserve  Corps. — 4728. 

“Resolute.” — One  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Edward  Bel¬ 
cher’s  Arctic  exploring  expedition,  which  sailed 
in  1852,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Restoration,  The. —  In  English  history,  the  period 
when  monarchial  government  was  restored  by 
the  accession  of  Charles  II. 

Resurrection,  The  (Koran). — 1742. 

Reszke,  Jean  de. —  Born  at  Warsaw,  1853.  A  noted 
tenor  singer. 

Reszke,  Edouard  de. —  Born,  1856.  A  noted  bass 
singer. 

Retail,  Selling  Goods  at. — 5269. 

Retriever. —  A  dog  trained  to  retrieve  game  shot  by 
the  sportsman. 

Returns. —  Profit  on  an  investment. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de  (Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi). 
— (1614-1679.)  A  famous  French  politician  and 
historian. 

Reuchlin,  Johann.— ( 1455-1522.)  A  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  humanist  ;  author  of  various  educational 
works. 

Revere. —  A  town  in  Mass.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay; 
a  popular  resort.  Pop.  (1900),  10,395. 

Revere,  Paul. — (1735-1818.)  An  American  patriot; 
famous  for  his  ride  from  Boston  to  Lexington 
in  1775,  to  arouse  the  minutemen. 

Reversion. — Right  to  possess  property  after  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  person. 

Revolution,  English. —  The  political  movement  that 
forced  James  II.  to  leave  England  (1688)  and 
settled  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Right  upon  their  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne  (1689). 

*  Revolution,”  The. —  A  paper  founded  by  Susan  B 
Anthony,  to  advocate  the  rights  of  women  be¬ 
fore  the  law.  (See  Anthony,  Susan  Brown¬ 
ell,  18.) 


Revolutionary  War.— The  war  for  independence 
waged  by  the  13  colonies  (now  states)  of  North 
America  against  Great  Britain,  beginning  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776. 
and  ending  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  to 
Washington  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  Ocl.  19,  1781. 

Revolution  of  July.—  The  French  revolution  of  1830. 

Rewards  of  the  Faithful  ( Koran).— 1747. 

Reynolds,  Joshua. — 3469. 

Rhea,  The.— See  Ostrich,  2620. 

Rheims,  or  Reims. —  A  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  city  of  France,  noted  for  its  cathedral,  the 
historic  place  of  coronation  of  the  French  kings. 
Pop.,  about  110,000. 

Rhine. —  The  chief  river  of  Germany,  celebrated  for 
its  beauty  and  its  legends.  It  rises  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea.  Its  length 
is  about  800  m.  and  it  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
from  Kehl,  near  Strasburg,  to  its  mouth. 

Rhinoceros,  The. —  2469. 

Rhinoceros-bird,  or  Rhinoceros-horntill. — A  large  tree- 

hornbill  ( Buceros  rhinoceros )  having  an  enor¬ 
mous  bill,  nearly  a  foot  long,  surmounted  by 
a  horny  casque  almost  as  large;  found  in  Su¬ 
matra. 

Rhizopod,  The.—  See  Radiates,  2713. 

Rhode  Island. — -  One  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  capitals  are 
Providence  and  Newport.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  states  and  is  the  most  densely  populated. 
It  includes  a  number  of  islands  along  the  coast, 
among  which  are  Rhode  Island,  Canonicut, 
Prudence,  and  Block  Island.  It  has  an  area  of 
1,053  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  428,556. 

Rhode  Island,  or  Aquidneck.— An  island  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  a  part  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  contains  the  city  of  Newport. 

Rhodes. — An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  belonging 
to  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  45  miles  long,  20  miles  wide  : 
an  important  and  independent  state  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Rhodes,  Cecil  J.— ( 1853-1902.)  An  Anglo-South  Afri¬ 
can  statesman  and  financier.  He  went  out 
from  England  to  Cape  Colony  in  1871  for  his 
health,  and  settled  at  Kimberley.  Here  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  diamond-mining.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  Cape  politics  and  also  in  the 
defense  of  Kimberley  during  the  Boer  War. 
The  great  ambitions  of  his  life  were  a  united 
British  South  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  and  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  along  the 
Nile.  He  died  March  26,  1902. 

Rhododendron,  The. —  2891. 

Rhone. — A11  important  river  of  Europe,  rising  in 
the  Rhone  glacier,  Switzerland,  and  emptying 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  Marseilles. 
Length  about  500  miles. 

Rhubarb. — A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
PolygonacecE.  The  species  which  are  numerous 
are  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  regions  of  Asia,  with  tough  almost  fleshy 
roots  and  crest,  thick  branching  stems.  The 
roots  are  medicinal. 

Rhymes  and  Rhyming. — 3057. 

Rialto,  Bridge  of  the. — Bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal, 

Venice,  begun  1588. 
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Ribault,  or  Ribaut,  Jean.— (1520-1565.)  A  French  nav¬ 
igator,  who  established  colonies  and  forts  in  S. 
C.  and  Fla. 

Ribera,  Jose, — 3450. 

Richard  I.,  “The  Lionhearted." — (1157-1199.)  King 
of  England,  1189-99. 

Richard  II. — (1366-1400.)  King  of  England,  1377-99. 

Richard  III. — (1452-1485.)  King  of  England,  1483-85. 

Richards,  William  Frost. — Born  at  Philadelphia,  1843. 
An  American  marine  and  landscape  painter. 

Richardson,  Samuel.—  (1689-1761.)  England’s  first 
great  novelist. 

RICHELIEU.— (1585-1642.) 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  minister  who 
formed  the  policy  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  XIII.  He  acted  for  the  interests  of 
his  country  in  internal  affairs  desired  to 
develop  economic  affairs,  reduce  the  nobles  to 
submission,  and  to  manage  the  Huguenots  who 
had  been  given  too  much  autonomy  by  Henry 
IV.  By  his  strong  foreign  policy  he  made 
France  respected  abroad. 

Though  in  his  life  he  ruled  with  severity 
and  had  few  friends  and  many  enemies,  he  is 
now  esteemed  as  a  national  hero,  because  he 
gave  France  great  power  and  glory  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  He  stands  out  on  the  pages 
of  history  as  a  striking  and  dramatic  character, 
and  the  most  famous  of  French  statesmen. 

Richelieu  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  fighters  —  from  a  hardy  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  race  with  bold  hearts  and  heavy  hands.  He 
grqw  up  amid  surroundings  which  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  stronger  government.  He  saw  a 
country  devastated  by  war,  infested  by  bands  of 
unruly  marauders,  and  with  roads  so  unsafe  that 
few  ventured  to  travel.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
entered  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  usual  narrow  and  severe  school¬ 
ing  of  his  time  — with  plenty  of  vigorous  disci¬ 
pline.  He  had  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
career  of  a  soldier,  in  which  so  many  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  spent  their  lives.  He  entered  an 
academy  where  he  learned  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  required  in  a  gentleman,  a  courtier,  and 
a  soldier. 

Though  by  nature  he  preferred  fighting  to 
praying,  uncommon  circumstances  led  him  to 
be  a  priest.  Physically  he  was  better  fitted  for 
the  life  of  a  priest.  Having  an  opportunity  to 
be  created  bishop  of  Luzon,  he  exchanged  fenc¬ 
ing  and  fashion  for  theology,  studying  at  the 
schools  of  the  Sarbonne. 

In  the  States-General  of  1614  he  made  his 
fortune  by  pleasing  the  party  of  the  queen- 
mother.  Through  the  ten  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  acted  with  great  skill  and  prudence. 
In  1622  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  reconciling  the  weak  king  with  his 
mother.  In  1623  when  the  queen-mother  got 
the  upper  hand  at  the  French  court,  he  began 
to  rule  the  unstable  king.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  guided  the  policy 
of  France.  He  aimed  to  build  up  a  strong, 
absolute  monarchy,  based  on  the  good-will  of 


a  satisfied  and  well-governed  people.  He 
favored  this  policy  because  he  hated  anarchy, 
not  because  he  loved  depotism.  He  acted  with 
deliberation,  resolution,  and  cold  severity.  “  I 
venture  on  nothing  without  first  thinking  it 
out, »  said  he  ;  “  but  once  decided,  I  go  straight 
to  my  point,  overthrow  or  cut  down  whatever 
stands  in  my  way,  and  finally  cover  it  all  up 
with  my  cardinal’s  red  robe." 

In  1624  he  became  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  for  eighteen  years  he  was  virtually  king. 
He  executed  the  law  without  respect  to  person. 
He  had  no  mercy  for  swindling  contractors  who 
robbed  the  state.  He  gave  them  choice  of  two 
things :  either  to  disgorge  their  stolen  wealth, 
or  to  repent  their  misdeeds  in  another  world. 
He  repressed  quarrelsome  nobles  with  the 
grasp  of  an  iron  hand.  He  dismantled  some  of 
the  great  feudal  castles  whose  owners  had  used 
their  power  to  defy  the  king. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  rule  he  worked 
to  renew  the  French  state.  He  worked  against 
the  greatest  difficulties.  He  never  could  tell  in 
the  morning  whether  he  should  be  at  the  helm 
in  the  evening.  He  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
a  constant  watch  to  frustrate  the  intrigues  and 
plots  of  the  king's  mother  and  brother,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  Protestants.  With 
undaunted  energy  he  kept  in  the  path  which  he 
had  marked  out,  he  overcame  all  hindrances, 
and  succeeded  with  a  boldness  that  made  all 
around  him  feel  the  power  of  a  great  master. 
He  identified  himself  with  the  state  and  pun¬ 
ished  all  who  opposed  him  as  enemies  of 
France.  In  the  name  of  the  commonweal  he 
banished  even  the  king’s  mother  and  brother, 
and  sent  many  of  his  opponents  to  the  scaffold. 
He  introduced  a  new  sort  of  administration  by 
means  of  paid  officials  of  the  burglar  class  who 
gradually  displaced  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and 
the  power  of  the  provincial  governors.  He  was 
backed  by  the  people,  who  were  glad  to  see 
him  restrain  and  punish  the  arrogance  of  the 
great. 

For  the  same  reason  that  led  him  to  trample 
out  the  last  vestige  of  independence  among  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  he  sought  to  crush  the 
political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  whose  leaders 
thought  of  founding  in  France  a  Protestant  re¬ 
public  with  its  capital  at  La  Rochelle.  After 
1627,  when  an  English  fleet  and  array  was  sent 
across  the  channel  to  aid  the  Huguenot’s  enter¬ 
prise,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  Potestant  nobles, 
and  putting  on  the  helmet  of  the  warrior  he  led 
in  person  an  army  which  finally  forced  La 
Rochelle  to  open  its  gates.  In  order  that  the 
city  might  not  be  made  the  center  of  future  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  royal  power,  he  had  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  razed  to  the  ground.  He  continued  the 
war  elsewhere  until  he  completely  destroyed 
the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  a  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  Edict  of 
Grace,  which  ended  the  religious  wars  that  had 
desolated  France  for  two  generations.  He 
showed  that  he  was  no  religious  bigot ;  for, 
although  he  would  not  allow^the  Huguenots  to 
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emigrate  to  Carada,  he  granted  them  liberty  of 
worship  and  civil  equality.  By  the  extreme 
Church  party  he  was  sueeringly  called  *  The 
Huguenots’  Cardinal.” 

When  once  his  monarchy  was  established  on 
a  firm  footing  he  oppressed  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  he  had  crushed  the  nobles,  or  kept  the 
church  in  order.  He  had  been  creating  a  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  people.  Though  he  believed 
in  justice  he  had  little  real  sympathy  with  the 
great  mass  of  common  people.  He  believed 
that  the  most  necessary  thing  for  a  government 
to  secure  was  the  unconditional  obedience  of 
all  subjects.  He  thought  the  people  should  be 
kept  in  subjection.  For  this  reason  he  said 
that  the  number  of  colleges  and  the  spread  of 
learning  should  be  limited,  else  there  would 
soon  be  more  people  to  raise  doubts  than  there 
were  to  solve  them. 

He  had  an  inflexible  will,  vigorous  abilities, 
a  clear  idea  of  what  he  desired  France  to  be. 
He  put  his  idea  into  execution.  By  his  stern 
resolves  and  pitiless  severities,  he  forced  his  re¬ 
luctant  country  into  a  unity,  which  be  thought 
would  bring  strength  and  which  lasted  almost 
to  our  own  days.  He  gave  to  his  country  unity 
and  glory  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  which  contained  the  germs  of 
a  modern  constitutional  life.  He  placed  her 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  who  had 
unchecked  command  of  the  persons  and  purses 
of  his  people.  Though  he  became  a  great  man 
by  devoting  his  life  to  his  policy,  he  ruled  with¬ 
out  any  really  high  aims  or  any  true  love  of  the 
people  under  him. 

Though  he  crushed  the  Huguenot  Protestants 
in  France,  he  gave  aid  to  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  in  the  Thirty  Year’s  War.  He 
aimed  to  divide  Germany  and  humiliate  Austria, 
and  strike  a  blow  at  Spain.  At  first  he  only  gave 
subsidies  of  money  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king 
of  Sweden,  who  had  become  the  champion  of 
the  German  Protestants  ;  but  later,  he  sent  his 
own  armies  to  assist  in  the  struggle,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  even  after  most  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  provinces  of  Germany  had  made  peace 
with  the  emperor.  Even  in  his  last  illness,  he 
continued  to  plan  the  movement  of  his  armies 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  superintend  affairs  of  state 
at  home. 

In  1642  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  fortunes.  He  had  utterly  foiled 
the  court  party  and  was  completely  triumphant 
in  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy.  Though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  he  had  crushed  his  enemies,  had 
checked  and  repulsed  the  proud  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  He  had  made  France  a  greater  power 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and  he  left 
Louis  XIII.  master  of  the  field  of  European 
politics.  As  Montesquieu  said  in  the  following 
century :  “  He  had  made  his  sovereign  play  the 
second  part  in  France,  but  the  first  in  Europe." 
Peter  the  Great  once  embraced  his  statue  in 
Paris  and  exclaimed  :  *  I  would  have  given  half 


of  my  dominions  to  have  learned  from  thee  how 
to  govern  the  other  half." 

In  the  midst  of  success,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  death,  an  enemy  whom  no  subtlety  or  force 
can  baffle.  On  his  death-bed  he  called  God  to 
witness  that  in  all  of  his  administration  he  had 
pursued  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  his 
country'.  When  asked  whether  he  forgave  his 
enemies,  he  said  he  never  had  any  except  those 
who  were  enemies  to  the  state.  He  breathed 
his  last  on  December  4,  1642,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  age,  and  was  *  gathered  to  his  fathers.” 
The  cold-hearted  king  when  he  received  the 
news,  said :  «  There  is  a  great  politician  gone.” 

Though  he  had  many  heroic  traits,  he  also 
had  his  weaknesses.  He  loved  pomp  and 
splendor,  the  insignia  of  the  state  and  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  wealth.  He  was  a  vain  man,  fond  of 
applause  —  both  that  which  he  earned  and  that 
which  was  lavished  by  hungry'  poets  and  re¬ 
tainers  upon  his  poor  rhymies  and  second-rate 
plays.  He  posed  for  the  public.  He  did  not 
care  for  simple  and  unceremonious  relations 
with  ordinary  mortals.  He  desired  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  with  deference.  He  loved  to  sit  in  his 
palace  in  princely  state,  clothed  in  the  red 
robes  of  his  office  —  an  imposing  spectacle  to  all 
who  were  permitted  to  see  him. 

Richelieu  River,  or  Chambly,  or  St.  John. — A  river  of 

Quebec,  Canada  ;  length,  about  80  miles. 

Richepin,  Jean.—  Born,  1849.  French  poet  and 
dramatist. 

Richfield  Springs. —  A  village  and  fashionable  health 
resort  of  New  York  ;  noted  for  its  sulphur 
springs.  Pop.  (1900),  1.537. 

Richings,  Peter. —  (1797-1871.)  A  noted  actor  and 
theatrical  manager. 

Richmond. —  (1)  The  capital  of  Va.;  settled  in  1609. 
It  has  flour,  tobacco,  and  iron  industries.  Pop. 
(1900),  85,000.  (2)  A  town  of  Indiana;  a  rail¬ 

road  and  manufacturing  center.  Pop.  (1900), 

18,226. 

Richmond. —  149,  365. 

Richmond,  Capture  of.— See  Grant,  tr.  S.,  232. 

Rich  Mountain  (W.  Va.),  Battle  of.— One  of  the  early 
actions  of  the  Civil  War,  July  n,  1861.  A  Con¬ 
federate  force  under  Gen.  Garnett  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Gen.  McClellan. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich. —  (1763-1825.)  German 
writer  —  humorous  and  sentimental. 

Riel,  Louis. —  (1844-1885.)  A  Canadian  half-breed 
Indian  ;  leader  of  the  Red  River  rebellion  in 
1879-80,  and  of  the  rebellion  of  1885. 

Riga.— A  commercial  city  and  port  of  western  Rus¬ 
sia.  Pop.  with  its  environs,  nearly  300,000. 

Right  of  Petition. —  See  Adams,  John  Quincy,  ii,  12. 

Right  of  Search. —  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.  S.  regulating  the  searching  of  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade. 

Right  on  Time. —  4735. 

Rights,  Bill  of. —  Also  called  Declaration  of  Right, 
signed  by  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  guarantees 
the  right  of  subjects  to  petition,  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of 
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electors  to  choose  representatives,  etc.  Corre¬ 
sponding  rights  are  in  the  U.  S.  inserted  in  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Rigolet's  Pass.— A  strait  in  southeastern  Louisiana, 
connecting  Lake  Ponchartrain  and  Lake 
Borgne. 

Riis,  Jacob.— Born  at  Ribe,  Denmark,  1849.  A  Danish- 
American  writer  on  social  topics  ;  an  active 
worker  for  the  uplifting  of  the  lower  classes. 

Riley,  Charles  Valentine. —  (1843-1895.)  A  noted  en¬ 
tomologist,  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

Riley,  Janies  Whitcomb. —  Born  at  Greenfield,  Ind., 
1852.  A  noted  journalist,  poet,  and  dialect 
writer. 

Rimini. —  A  city  of  Italy  situated  northeast  of  Flor¬ 
ence  near  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Pop.,  about  12,000. 

Rinicon,  Antonio  del. — 3449. 

Rinehart,  William  Henry. — (1825-1874.)  An  American 
sculptor. 

Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Der. —  A  sequence  of  four  musical 
dramas  by  Wagner,  first  played  at  Bayreuth  1876. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. —  The  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Brazil,  S.  A.  ;  it  is  also  the  most  important  sea¬ 
port  and  commercial  center  of  that  country.  Its 
chief  export  is  coffee.  Pop.,  about  600,000. 

Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. —  A  western  river, 
rising  in  Colorado  and  flowing  south  and  south¬ 
east  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Length,  about  1,800 
miles  ;  navigable,  450  miles. 

Rio  Negro. —  River  in  the  United  States  of  Columbia, 
flows  in  a  south-southeast  direction  and  joins 
the  Amazon  at  Manaos.  Length,  1,000  miles. 

Riparian  Rights. —  Rights  of  an  owner  of  property 
along  a  river  bank. 

Ripley,  George. — (1802-1880.)  An  American  critic  and 
scholar ;  one  of  the  chief  promoters  in  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment. 

Ripon. —  A  manufacturing  city  of  Wis.  Pop.  (1900), 
15,110. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. —  The  hero  of  one  of  the  stories  in 
the  *  Sketch  Book,”  by  Washington  Irving,  pub¬ 
lished  1819. 

Ristori,  Adelaide. —  Born  at  Cividale,  Friuli,  1822.  A 
celebrated  Italian  tragic  actress. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  (Anne  Isabella  Thackeray,  1838-.) 
An  English  novelist,  daughter  of  William  Make¬ 
peace  Thackeray. 

Ritter,  Frederic  Louis.—  (1834-1891.)  A  composer,  con¬ 
ductor,  and  musical  writer. 

Ritual  and  Myth,  Relation  of  ( Indian  mythology). — 1652. 

<(  Rivals,  The.” — A  comedy  written  by  Richard  Brins¬ 
ley  Sheridan,  produced  1775. 

River  and  Harbor  Bills.  — The  bills  passed  by  congress 
for  harbor  improvement  in  the  U.  S.  The 
largest  appropriation  ever  made  was  in  1900, 
when  the  sum  passed  $25,000,000. 

River  Raisin  (Mich.),  Battle  of. —  On  Jan.  22.  1830,  the 
Americans  under  Col.  Lewis  and  Gen.  Win¬ 
chester.  defeated  by  500  British  soldiers  and  600 
Indians  under  Col.  Proctor. 

Riverside  Park. —  A  narrow  strip  of  ground  border¬ 
ing  the  Hudson  River,  from  72d  St.  to  103d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Rivington,  James. —  (1784-1802.)  A  noted  bookseller 
and  Royalist  printer  of  Colonial  times. 
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Rivoli.— A  village  in  Venetia,  Italy.  Here  Bona¬ 
parte  in  1797  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrians. 

Rizzio,  or  Riccio,  David. —  (Killed  at  Edinburgh,  1566.) 
A  favorite  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Roiwioke. —  A  city  and  trading  center  of  Va.  Pop. 
(1900),  21,495. 

Roanoke  Island. —  An  island  ten  miles  in  length  off 

the  coast  of  S.  C. 

Roanoke  Island  (N.  C.),  Capture  of. —  An  expedition 
under  Gen.  Burnside,  with  a  naval  contingent 
under  Commodore  Goldsborough,  captured  this 
place,  together  with  the  Confederate  garrison  of 
about  3,000  men,  and  their  commander  Gen. 
Wise,  Feb.  8,  1862. 

Roanoke  River. —  A  river  of  Virginia;  length  450 
miles  ;  navigable  150  miles. 

Robbia,  Andrea  della. — 3566. 

Robbia,  Luca  Della. —  3565. 

ROBERT  THE  BRUCE.— (1274-1329.) 

Robert  the  Bruce,  the  illustrious  champion 
of  Scottish  liberty,  represented  a  family  in 
which  for  over  two  centuries  the  purest  Norman 
blood  had  flowed. 

He  spent  part  of  his  early  life  at  the  court  of 
Edward  I.  He  was  well  educated,  and  could 
both  read  and  write,  which  was  a  rare  thing  for 
gentlemen  in  those  days.  He  was  trained  in  all 
of  the  rules  of  chivalry.  He  was  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  to  women  and  those  weaker  than  him¬ 
self.  He  was  tall,  strong,  handsome,  and  full 
of  ideas.  In  disposition,  he  was  cheerful,  hope¬ 
ful, "and  good-humored. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Scotland,  he  had  wavered,  some¬ 
times  supporting  Wallace,  and  more  frequently 
the  English  king ;  but  he  did  not  despise  the 
lesson  taught  by  Wallace,  the  leader  of  the 
common  people.  After  1304  prompted  both  by 
patriotism  and  ambition,  he  chose  to  oppose  the 
plans  of  Edward. 

One  morning  about  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Wallace,  he  was  missed  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  where  he  was  probably  in  danger 
from  Edward,  who  was  watching  him  very 
closely.  When  he  received  some  money  and  a 
pair  of  spurs  from  a  friend,  he  was  quick  enough 
to  take  the  hint.  Before  the  da-gm  of  the  next 
day,  with  only  two  companions,  he  was  far  on 
his  way  to  Scotland.  To  guard  against  pursuit, 
he  had  the  three  horses  shod  with  the  shoes  re¬ 
versed  so  that  the  foot- prints  in  the  snow  would 
look  as  though  they  had  been  made  by  horses 
going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  1306,  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Edward  and  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy, 
he  claimed  the  throne  of  Scotland  and  was 
crowned  king.  For  a  time  everything  went  ill 
with  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hide  in  dens 
and  caves,  or  among  the  heath-covered  hills. 
The  stories  of  his  adventures  have  been  delight¬ 
fully  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  «  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather.”  He  had  many  defeats  and  hair- 
breath  escapes ;  but  even  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  peril,  his  courage  never  failed  him,  and 
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Robert  the  Bruce.—  Continued 

he  never  lost  heart.  He  had  a  faithful  band  of 
friends  who  trusted  and  loved  him  with  all  their 
hearts.  He  waded  streams  and  escaped  those 
who  hunted  him  with  blood-hounds.  He  stood 
single-handed  against  whole  armies,  that  could 
never  catch  him.  He  kept  up  the  spirits  of  his 
men  by  reading  aloud  to  them  as  they  crossed 
lakes  in  wretched  boats. 

There  was  a  deep  and  romantic  interest 
about  his  life  which  could  not  fail  to  enlist 
upon  his  side  the  generous  feelings  of  human 
nature.  When  driven  from  haunt  to  haunt  by 
his  enemies,  he  often  received  valuable  pri¬ 
vate  information  from  the  common  people, 
especially  from  the  women  of  the  country,  who 
loved  him  for  the  perils  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

He  remained  true  to  his  cause  amidst  all 
changes  of  fortune,  and  finally,  seven  years  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Edward,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
triumph  of  his  cause.  After  years  of  hiding  in 
rocky  fastnesses,  fortune  at  length  came  to  his 
side,  and  by  stratagem,  surprise,  and  desperate 
fighting,  he  crowded  the  English  soldiers  out  of 
city  after  city,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  until 
almost  all  Scotland  was  in  his  hands. 

He  won  high  rank  as  a  military  commander. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  knightly  school  of 
war,  and  knew  the  value  of  well  equipped  and 
mounted  troops;  but  having  neither  funds 
nor  resources  he  was  forced  to  rely  on  infantry 
armed  with  pikes,  and  learned  by  experience 
that  mighty  results  could  be  achieved  by  good 
foot  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

By  the  famous  and  bloody  victory  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  in  1314.  he  won  independence  for 
Scotland,  and  drove  the  English  like  fright¬ 
ened  sheep  into  their  own  country.  For  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  reigned  over  his  country  with 
brilliant  success,  and  showed  great  ability  as  a 
lawmaker  and  ruler.  His  personal  character, 
tried  by  adversity  and  prosperity,  gradually 
unfolded  itself.  He  reformed  abuses  in  the 
feudal  law,  provided  equal  justice  for  poor  and 
rich,  encouraged  trade,  and  made  wise  provi¬ 
sions  for  defense.  He  remained  active  until 
his  death,  and  was  brave,  liberal,  wise,  and 
pious,  like  Alfred  the  Great. 

By  a  personal  charm  of  manner  and  address, 
and  his  great  sympathy  for  men  of  every  de¬ 
gree,  he  won  the  hearts  of  those  around  him 
and  secured  their  devotion.  He  often  won  the 
friendship  of  his  enemies,  and  was  never  de¬ 
serted  by  those  who  once  became  his  friends. 
As  a  king,  he  never  gave  his  subjects  cause  to 
blush  for  him.  In  his  wars,  he  was  humane 


to  people,  though  he  destroyed  buildings,  and 
growing  crops,  and  ruined  private  estates  in  or¬ 
der  to  defeat  a  foe  more  powerful  than  him¬ 
self.  He  never  allowed  his  enemies  to  be  killed, 
except  in  battle.  To  prisoners  of  war  he  was 
very'  generous. 

Roberts,  Frederick  Sleigh.— Born,  1832.  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Marie  Isidore. —  (1758-1794.) 
The  principal  agitator  in  the  French  Revolution 
of  1793-94- 

Robin,  The. — 2546. 

Robinson  Crusoe. —  The  leading  character  of  a  story 
for  boys  by  that  name  written  by  Daniel  Defoe  ; 
published,  1719. 

Rob  Roy,  Robert  McGregor,  or  Campbell.— ( 1671-1734.) 
A  famous  Scottish  outlaw  and  freebooter,  the 
subject  of  a  romance  by'  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Robson,  Stuart.— (1836-.)  A  noted  American  come¬ 
dian. 

Rochambeau,  Comte  de.—  See  Vimeure,  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Donatien  de. 

Rochefort,  Victor  Henri.— Born,  1830.  A  journalist, 
play'wright,  and  radical  politician  of  France. 

Rochester. — (1)  A  city  of  New  York  ;  an  important 
railroad  center  ;  has  many  manufactories  and 
nurseries  and  an  extensive  coal  trade.  Pop. 

1900),  162, 6p8.  (2)  A  town  of  N.  H.  Pop.  (1900), 
8,466.  (3)  A  town  of  Minn.  Pop.  (1900),  6,843. 

Rochester,  Nathaniel. — (1752-1831).  An  American  pi¬ 
oneer  and  patriot ;  founder  of  the  city  of  Roch¬ 
ester. 

Rockaway,  Rockaway  Beach,  Far  Rockaway. —  Summer 

resorts  on  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island. 

Rock  Crystal. —  A  popular  name  for  a  high  grade  of 
quartz,  colorless  and  transparent,  especially 
valuable  for  lenses. 

Rockford. —  A  city  of  Ill.,  engaged  largely  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  Pop.  (1900.),  31,051. 

Rock  Island. —  (1)  A  small  city  in  Illinois  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  notable  for  the  magnificent 
bridge  that  spans  the  river  at  this  point.  (2) 
An  island  in  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.  government.  It  contains  an  arsenal  and 
armory,  and  is  used  as  a  public  park. 

Rockland.— (1)  A  city  and  seaport  of  Me.  Pop. 
(1900),  8,150.  (2)  A  town  in  Mass.  Pop.  (1900), 

5.327- 

Rock  port. —  A  seaport  of  Mass.  Pop.  (1900),  4,592. 

Rock  River. —  Rises  in  southeast  Wis.  and  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  Length  about  200  miles. 

Rock  Salt. —  Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  oc¬ 
curring  as  a  mineral  and  in  solid  form.  It  is 
found  in  great  masses  in  America  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Conglomerate  or  Pudding  Stone 

You  must  often  have  seen  rocks  made  of  small  stones  of  different  colors  and  sizes. 
Sometimes  these  rocks  are  very  small  but  they  often  become  large  masses.  You 
may  frequently  see  an  enormous  mass  of  such  rock  standing  by  itself.  It  con¬ 
sists,  as  has  been  said,  of  an  immense  number  of  small  stones  of  different  sizes  and 
of  a  variety  of  colors,  all  fastened  together  by  a  sort  of  cpment.  The  scientific  name 
for  rock  of  this  kind  is  conglomerate,  but  the  common  name  is  pudding  stone.  It  has 
received  the  last  name  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble  a  pudding  filled  with  plums. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  conglomerate,  one,  very  common,  in  which  the  little  stones  are 
round  and  smooth,  and  another,  not  so  common,  in  which  the  small  stones  are  sharp. 
The  latter  sort  is  sometimes  called  breccia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  which  is 
the  true  pudding  stone. 

The  fact  that  the  stones  are  round  in  the  pudding  stone,  may  tell  you  something 
about  its  origin.  These  round  stones  are  really  pebbles,  worn  smooth  and  round  by 
being  rubbed  against  one  another  through  the  action  of  the  waves,  on  a  beach,  or  of  the 
running  water  of  brooks  and  streams.  These  have  become  massed  together  and 
cemented  by  the  clay  in  which  they  are  imbedded  and  the  mass  converted,  by  great 
pressure  through  long  years,  into  the  rock  that  you  have  seen.  This  sort  of  rock  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  water-formed  rocks,  like  some  others  of  which  you  will  learn  later. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  how  many  miles  each  of  the  rounded  stones,  that  now  lie  side  by  side  in 
a  piece  of  pudding  stone,  may  have  been  carried  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Wherever 
you  see  a  round  smooth  rock  or  pebble  you  will  be  safe  in  supposing  that  it  was  so 
rounded  and  made  smooth  by  the  action  of  water.  You  remember  how  in  <(  Evange¬ 
line  w  Longfellow  describes  the  sound  on  the  beach  :  — 

«  Rattle  loud  on  the  beach  in  their  noisy  attrition 
The  pebbles  drawn  down  as  the  great  waves  retreat." 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  sound  yourself,  when  lying  on  the  beach,  as  the  waves 
of  the  incoming  tide  break  along  the  pebbly  shore  and,  retreating,  carry  the  pebbles 
down  with  them.  This  wearing  away  of  the  rough  edges  and  rounding  of  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  pebbles,  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  fellows,  is  much  like  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  when  we  go  out  into  the  world  amongst  our  fellow-men,  and  have  our 
natures  shaped  and  smoothed  down  so  that  we  become  more  courteous  and  agreeable. 

That  is  called  by  some  people  <( having  the  sharp  corners  worn  off  by  brushing  up 

# 

against  the  world. " 

If  you  observe  even  the  commonest  rocks  and  stones  you  will  find  that  the  poet 
knew  the  truth  in  nature  when  he  wrote  of  (<  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks  and  good  in  everything. » 


Sandstone 

Rocks  are  broken  into  fragments  too  small  to  form  pebbles;  sand  is  formed  instead. 
This  may  be  a  new  thought  to  you,  but  such  is  the  case.  A  grain  of  sand  is  only  a 
very  small  pebble.  You  will  find  sand  of  many  colors;  but  the  best  sort  is  the  pure 
white  sand  that  the  children  love  to  play  in  in  summer  time.  You  may  recognize  that 
kind  of  sand  as  fine  grains  of  quartz,  a  beautiful  and  very  hard  white  stone  which  will 
be  described  after  a  while. 
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If  you  take  a  piece  of  sandstone  and  separate  a  few  of  the  small  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed  you  will  see  that  they  are  really  grains  of  sand  of  different  co.lors,  or  it 
may  be,  all  of  the  same  color.  Now,  if  you  examine  each  of  those  grains  of  sand  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  you  will  see  that  each  is  worn  and  rounded,  and  looks  under  the  glass 
just  like  a  small  pebble. 

That  is  just  what  each  grain  of  sand  is,  and  the  sandstone  is  formed  in  much  the 
same  way  as  pudding  stone,  by  pressure  and  becoming  hardened  in  the  sun.  You  will 
see  also  that  sandstone  is  formed  in  layers.  This  is  because  the  sand  brought  down  by 
rivers  forms  in  layers,  and  these  afterward  harden.  Shakespeare  speaks  in  the  w Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice”  of  men  w whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  as  stairs  of  sand.”  When  sand 
is  brought  down  by  swift-running  streams  it  often  forms  stairs  of  sand  at  the  mouths  of 
the  streams.  You  would  know  how  false  they  were  if  you  tried  to  walk  upon  them, 
though  they  look  as  solid  as  rock. 

Sometimes  these  layers  of  sand  are  exposed  at  low  tide  and  a  bird  or  an  animal 
walks  over  the  wet  sand  and  leaves  the  print  of  its  feet  in  it;  then  the  sun  bakes  it  and 
it  becomes  hard,  and  new  matter  covers  it  over,  so  that  when  layers  of  sandstone  are 
split  open  you  may  often  see  in  them  footprints  of  a  variety  of  forms.  And  that,  no 
doubt,  is  what  Longfellow  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  <(  foot-prints  in  the  sands  of 
Time.” 

We  use  sandstone  chiefly  for  building  purposes;  so  it  is  often  called  building-stone. 
Some  kinds  of  sandstone  are  very  hard  and  last  a  long  time  while  others  crumble  away 
very  easily  under  the  combined  action  of  frost  and  the  weather.  The  red  color  you 
sometimes  see  in  sandstone  is  caused  by  iron  which  has  given  its  color  to  the  sand  of 
which  the  stone  is  composed.  Grindstones  are  made  of  the  finer  sorts  of  sandstone. 

Clay 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  substance.  We  find  it  on  the  river  banks,  in  the  fields, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  so  common  that  we  pay  little  attention  to  it.  Clay  is  formed  by  the 
crumbling  of  a  certain  class-of  rocks  called  feldspars.  When  these  rocks  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  they  crumble  slowly  at  the  surface  and  the  fragments  be¬ 
come  chemically  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  water,  forming  clay.  Pure  clay  is 
white  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and  porcelain,  which  is  described  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  volume.  The  clay  that  we  usually  see  contains  impurities,  and  like 
sandstone  it  is  of  many  colors.  Most  of  these  colors,  especially  those  of  red  clay,  yel¬ 
low  clay,  and  blue  clay,  are  due  to  iron  which  is  present  in  the  clay.  An  important  use 
of  clay  which  contains  iron  is  to  make  bricks  which  we  use  in  buildings.  The  clay  is 
made  soft  and  pressed  in  molds,  the  size  of  a  brick,  and  set  up  in  the  sun  to  drv  for  a 
time.  They  are  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  intense  heat,  and  when  they  have  be¬ 
come  hard  enough,  they  are  usually  of  a  dull  red  color.  The  clay  of  which  the  bricks 
are  made,  may  be  blue  or  yellow  when  it  is  molded  into  bricks,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  it  generally  becomes  red,  because  the  compound  of  iron  which  gives  the  clay 
its  color  takes  up  oxygen  and  consequently  changes  color. 

Many  varieties  of  clay  contain  substances  which  will  melt  when  heated  to  very  high 
temperatures,  but  there  are  some  kinds  which  are  entirely  free  from  such  substances. 
The  pure  white  clay  Kaolin ,  which  is  used  for  making  porcelain,  is  of  this  kind,  and 
there  are  some  coarser  kinds  of  the  brick  used  for  lining  fireplaces  and  known  as  fire¬ 
brick. 

Some  sorts  of  clay  go  by  the  name  of  ocher  and  are  used  to  make  paints  of  that 
name,  as  yellow-ocher  and  red-ocher.  The  fine  particles  of  clay,  suspended  in  water, 
make  it  muddy,  and  we  see  this  especially  in  the  freshets  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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Slate 

If  you  scratch  a  piece  of  slate,  so  as  to  get  some  of  the  dust,  you  will  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  grains  of  sand  you  get  a  fine  powder.  Now,  if  you  stir  this  in  a  glass 
of  water  you  will  see  that  it  becomes  muddy  and  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  settle.  If 
you  have  enough  dust  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  is  really  clay.  And 
so  we  learn,  that  just  as  sand  in  layers  hardens  into  sandstone,  under  the  action  of  heat 
and  pressure,  so  clay  hardens  into  slate.  There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  slate,  just 
as  there  are  many  different  colored  clays.  At  times  you  will  also  see  markings  of  the 
same  sort  as  are  found  in  sandstone,  and  they  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

Slate  is  used  for  many  useful  purposes.  In  thin,  smooth  sheets  it  forms  slates  to 
write  upon,  and  in  slender  round  pieces  it  forms  slate  pencils.  Many  of  the  fireplaces 
and  mantels  in  our  houses,  that  are  made  to  look  like  marble,  are  really  slate.  Our 
school  blackboards  are  also  often  of  slate,  and  some  of  the  houses  and  churches  have 
slate  roofs,  but  slate  is  not  now  used  so  much  for  that  purpose  as  formerly. 

Limestone 

There  are  a  great  many  rocks  that  you  should  recognize  at  once,  when  you  see 
them.  They  are  rocks  that  everyone  knows,  such  as  sandstone,  slate,  granite,  etc. 
Others,  like  limestone,  vary  so  much  in  color  and  general  appearance,  that  these  prop¬ 
erties  are  no  guide  to  help  us  to  know  them.  There  are,  however,  some  simple  means 
by  which  we  can  easily  recognize  them.  Among  these  means  is  the  hardness,  which 
may  be  tested  by  means  of  a  knife  point  or,  better  still,  a  file.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
whether  a  whitish  glistening  rock  is  limestone  or  quartz,  all  you  need  do  to  determine 
which  it  is,  is  to  test  its  hardness  with  knife  or  file.  If  you  can  scratch  it,  it  is  probably 
limestone,  and  it  is  certainly  not  quartz,  for  your  file  will  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
quartz,  as  it  is  harder  than  the  file. 

Limestone  is  of  many  colors,  but  it  is  generally  bluish  gray,  or  white.  It  occurs 
in  many  different  forms,  for  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk  all  have  the  same  composi¬ 
tion,  namely  calcium  carbonate.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  that  three  substances 
having  different  properties  should  have  the  same  chemical  composition,  but  this  is 
often  the  case  in  chemistry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  that  interesting 
science.  The  chalk  that  was  mentioned  above,  is  not  the  kind  used  at  school  in 
writing  on  the  blackboard.  That  is  not  real  chalk,  but  plaster  of  Paris.  The  real  chalk 
is  the  kind  of  which  the  <(  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover®  are  composed.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  write  with,  but  it  is  not  so  clean  as  the  crayons  we  now  use. 

Another  test  by  which  you  can  easily  tell  limestone  from  other  rocks  is  applied  by 
pouring  a  diluted  acid  on  the  rock  supposed  to  be  limestone.  If  it  is  limestone  it  will 
at  once  send  off  a  gas,  with  much  boiling.  If  you  have  access  to  a  chemical  laboratory, 
weak  hydro  chloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used.  If  you  have-not,  pour  some 
vinegar  on  the  rock,  for  vinegar  is  diluted  acetic  acid.  The  gas  that  comes  off  is  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  the  properties  of  which  have  already  been  described  to  you.  I  he  sub¬ 
stance  left  behind  contains  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  water  and  is  known  as  calcium 
hydrate  or  slated  lime. 

A  similar  change  is  produced  when  limestone  is  heated  in  great  cone-shaped  ovens 
called  lime-kilns.  The  heat  drives  off  the  gas  and  leaves  the  white  substance  that  we 
call  quicklime.  Quicklime  contains  calcium  and  oxygen,  but  no  hydrogen.  We  make 
mortar  out  of  quicklime,  by  mixing  water  and  sand  and  hair  with  it.  1  he  water  com¬ 
bines  with  the  quicklime  and  forms  slack  lime,  and  the  slack  lime  combines  with  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  to  form  calcium  carbonic.  This  change  takes  place  slowly 
and  when  it  is  complete  the  mortar  has  <( set,®  or  become  hard. 
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There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  heat  given  off  when  water  is  added  to  the  quick¬ 
lime.  The  heat  is  great  enough  to  burn  the  clothing  and  hands  of  the  workmen,  so  they 
are  very  careful.  It  may  also  set  tire  to  some  substances.  This  sometimes  happens 
when  vessels  carrying  lime  spring  a-leak  at  sea.  The  vessels  take  fire  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  then  be  done  is  to  batten  down  the  hatches  to  keep  the  air  from  getting  to 
the  flames  and  then  to  make  for  the  nearest  land.  It  is  not  often  that  the  vessel  can 
be  saved. 

Gypsum 

This  too,  is  a  sort  of  lime.  Limestone  is  called  carbonate  of  lime,  because  there  is 
carbon  in  it.  Gypsum  is  called  sulphate  of  lime,  because  it  has  sulphur  in  it.  It  is 
usually  white  in  color  and  is  very  soft.  You  have  only  to  put  a  drop  of  weak  acid  on  it 
to  tell  that  it  is  not  limestone,  for  it  will  not  give  off  any  gas  even  with  the  strongest 
acid.  When  heated,  it  will  give  off  water  instead  of  gas.  It  is  interesting  to  take  a 
test-tube  and  heat  a  small  piece  of  gypsum  in  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  and  after  a  little  while 
pour  a  few  drops  of  water  out  of  the  tube.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  a  dry  hard  rock 
can  be  made  to  give  off  water.  Y et  this  is  true  of  gypsum,  and  when  the  water  is 
driven  off  the  gypsum  changes  to  plaster  of  Paris.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  so  called  because 
it  was  first  made  near  Paris,  in  France.  It  usually  comes  to  us  in  a  fine  powder.  When 
water  is  added  to  it,  it  quickly  <<sets,)>  or  forms  a  hard  mass,  and  so  is  useful  for  making 
molds  and  fastening  glass  to  brass.  It  is  also  used  to  put  on  the  finishing  coat  of  the 
walls  of  our  houses,  as  it  is  whiter  and  smoother  than  the  plaster  with  which  the  walls 
are  covered  and  gives  the  walls  a  nicer  finish. 

Sometimes  gypsum  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  a  beautiful  transparent  nature, 
and  it  then  has  a  luster  of  rainbow-like  color.  This  variety  of  gypsum  is  called  selenite, 
from  a  Greek  word  selene  meaning  the  moon.  It  does  not  look  unlike  mica,  but  you 
can  easily  tell  the  difference,  for  you  can  scratch  selenite  with  the  linger  nail,  and  it 
does  not  break  off  in  layers  as  easily  or  as  smoothly  as  the  mica  does.  Selenite  is  also 
called  alabaster,  and  is  much  used  for  making  ornaments,  such  as  clocks,  vases,  etc. 

Mica 

Everyone  must  know  mica,  as  it  is  so  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in  lumps,  which 
may  easily  be  split  into  thin  layers.  These  layers  are  transparent  as  glass  and  can  be 
used  where  glass  could  not.  It  will  bend  easily,  and  will  fly  back  into  place  again  when 
the  strain  on  it  is  removed.  That  may  be  noted  also  as  another  difference  between 
selenite  and  mica.  The  selenite  will  bend,  but  will  not  spring  back  into  place.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  mica,  the  white,  or  colorless  variety,  which  is  called  muscevite,  and  the 
black  mica.  Heat  has  no  effect  on  it,  so  we  find  it  used  in  stoves  and  latrobes,  where  it 
answers  all  the  purpose  of  glass  and  allows  the  bright,  cheerful  fire  to  be  seen,  yet  does 
not  break  with  the  heat.  You  will  often  see  it  glistening  in  little  particles  in  other 
rocks,  even  in  sandstones  and  especially  in  granite.  Sometimes  these  little  particles  are 
of  the  white  kind  and  sometimes  of  the  black.  Whenever  you  see  little  glistening  pieces 
in  rock,  just  pick  one  out  with  a  knife  point  and  try  to  split  it  into  thin  layers.  If  it 
splits  readily  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  mica. 

Granite 

You  must  have  often  seen  this  rock,  whether  you  live  in  the  city,  or  in  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  our  chief  building  stones  and  is  used  on  account  of  its  strength  as  well  as  its 
beauty.  Two  kinds  are  gray  granite  and  red  granite.  You  may  often  see  both  kinds 
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used  as  pillars  in  buildings,  either  in  the  rough  or  most  beautifully  polished.  Granite 
is  also  used  very  largely  for  monuments  in  cemeteries  and  parks.  It  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rocks  and  you  can  hardly  take  a  walk  along  the  beach  or  through  the  fields,  with¬ 
out  seeing  it,  either  in  large  masses  or  in  small  lumps. 

Take  a  piece  and  examine  it  carefully  and  see  if  you  cannot  easily  distinguish  three 
different  sorts  of  particles  of  rock  in  it.  Granite  always  contains  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
mica.  It  is  very  easy  to  identify  the  mica.  Feldspar  has  a  most  peculiar  luster, 
almost  like  a  piece  of  taffeta  or  shot-silk.  Its  luster  also  resembles  that  of  the  opal, 
which  you  have  seen  used  in  rings.  Sometimes  the  feldspar  is  gray,  then  we  say  the 
granite  is  gray,  or  the  feldspar  may  be  red,  then  the  granite  is  red,  because  mica  and 
quartz  usually  have  no  color.  Granite  is  a  very  durable  rock,  but  it  will  crumble  easily 
under  heat,  especially  the  red  granite.  When  a  building  takes  fire  the  red  granite  will 
crumble  away  quickly.  If  granite  is  exposed  to  the  weather  long  enough  it  will  crum¬ 
ble,  or,  as  geologists  say  <(  weather, w  but  the  process  is  exceedingly  slow.  When  granite 
breaks  up,  the  little  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  fall  apart  and  form  sand,  the  little 
white  quartz  grains  making  white  sand  and  the  mica  forming  the  little  glistening  par¬ 
ticles  you  often  see  in  sand. 

Gray  granite  is  much  harder  than  the  red  sort  and  lasts  very  much  longer,  but  it 
is  not  so  ornamental.  Both  kinds  are  polished  by  a  machine  that  resembles  a  large 
hand  with  cloths  on  it.  Emery  powder  and  water  are  used  on  the  rubbers  that  move 
backward  and  forward  over  the  stone. 


Qu  A  RTZ 

No  other  mineral  or  rock  is  found  in  so  many  colors  and  in  forms  so  varied  as  is 
quartz.  If  you  are  making  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  you  have  a  hundred  different- 
looking  specimens  in  your  cabinet,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  at  least  fifty  of  them  are 
quartz,  in  one  form  or  other.  It  is  found  in  crystals  and  in  masses.  The  crystals  are  al¬ 
ways  six-sided  and  have  a  six-sided  pyramid  at  one  end.  It  is  very  hard,  so  hard  that 
your  knife  will  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  and  with  a  piece  of  quartz  you  can  easily  scratch 
glass.  If  you  strike  it  with  a  piece  of  steel,  it  will  give  off  a  spark.  It  is  so  hard,  that 
it  will  not  melt  and  it  does  not  dissolve  in  acids;  but  with  very  strong,  boiling  acid  it 
often  forms  a  sort  of  gelatinous  mass. 

Many  varieties  of  quartz  are  named  from  their  colors.  The  colorless,  glass-like 
crystals  are  called  rock-crystals,  and  are  very  beautiful.  The  milky-white  variety  is 
called  milk-quartz.  The  pink  quartz  is  called  rose-quartz ;  and  the  yellowish  or  brown¬ 
ish  kind,  when  smoky,  goes  by  the  name  of  cairngorm.  When  quartz  is  purple,  it  is 
called  amethyst  and  is  much  used  in  jewelry.  Quartz  is  also  blue,  green,  and  gray. 
The  cat’s-eye  is  quartz,  in  which  fibers  of  asbestos  are  mingled,  so  as  to  give  the  well- 
known  peculiar  effect.  So  you  see  that  some  of  the  precious  stones  are  forms  of  quartz. 

Besides  the  forms  mentioned,  there  are  many  other  names  for  the  different  forms 
and  colors  of  quartz,  such  as  chalcedony,  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx,  carnelian,  heliotrope, 
flint,  and  jasper.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  especially  when  crystallized,  and  it 
is  often  a  great  surprise  to  break  a  rough-looking  stone  and  find  in  the  inside  a  beauti¬ 
ful  cluster  of  crystals,  where  you  would  never  in  the  least  expect  it.  So,  you  should 
never  judge  of  the  value  or  beauty  of  a  stone  from  the  outside,  any  more  than  you 
should  judge  of  a  person’s  character  or  education  or  true  worth  from  his  appearance; 
for  appearances  are  often  very  deceptive. 

Flint,  a  form  of  quartz  already  mentioned,  was  once  very  useful  to  man.  Before 
he  was  civilized  enough  to  utilize  metals  he  used  to  make  his  arrowheads,  spear-heads, 
and  axes,  out  of  flint,  and  flint  implements  are  found  among  the  relics  left  by  the 
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people  who  lived  in  the  Old  World  before  it  was  occupied  by  men  who  kept  records 
of  their  doings.  In  the  New  World  the  Indian  used  flint  weapons  until  the  discovery 
by  Columbus,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  these  implements  in  the  ground  and 
about  the  lakes.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  in  the  study  of  Indian  life,  to  tell  how  he 
chipped  flint  so  regularly  and  beautifully,  since  it  is  the  hardest  work  he  knew  of.  We 
often  wonder  what  he  did  it  with. 

For  a  long  time  flint  was,  as  you  know,  the  best  means  of  lighting  fires.  By  strik¬ 
ing  it  with  a  piece  of  steel,  a  spark  is  produced  which  must  be  caught  on  some  material 
that  burns  easily.  The  old  muskets  and  rifles  were  called  flint-locks,  because  the 
spark  which  lighted  the  powder  was  made  by  a  piece  of  flint,  which  flashed  the  fire  on 
the  powder.  All  these  things  seem  very  awkward  and  absurd  to  us  who  have  so  many 
conveniences,  but  we  must  remember,  in  our  pride,  that  our  descendants  are  going  to 
achieve  many  things  that  would  seem  wonderful  to  us. 

Besides  its  value  as  precious  stones,  quartz  is  useful  in  glass-making  and  in  porce¬ 
lain  manufacture.  Sand  paper  is  made  from  finely  powdered  quartz  glued  to  stiff 
paper. 

Very  often  gold  is  found  in  quartz.  The  quartz  is  then  called  gold-bearing  quartz 
and  must  be  crushed  by  powerful  machines,  so  as  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  gangue, 
as  the  quartz  is  then  called.  But  you  must  not  mistake  any  yellow  mineral  you  find  in 
quartz  for  gold,  for  you  are  very  lucky  if  you  have  learned  that  <(  All  that  glitters  is  not 
gold.w 

A  SBESTOS 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  mineral  called  hornblende.  The  easiest  way  to  distinguish 
hornblende  from  other  minerals  is  to  break  it.  You  will  then  be  surprised  to  see 
that  it  breaks  evenly,  and  always  at  an  angle  of  about  124^°.  It  varies  so  much 
in  color  and  in  composition,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it.  The  best  way 
to  learn  to  recognize  it  is  to  get  someone  who  know’s  it  to  show  it  to  you.  After  having 
seen  it,  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  it  whenever  you  sea  it.  Asbestos  is  a  very  strange 
rock.  Indeed,  you  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  rock  from  its  appearance.  You 
can  separate  it  into  fine  fibers  which  will  bend  like  thread.  These  fibers  can  be  woven 
just  like  strands  of  cotton  or  flax.  The  strangest  thing  about  the  fibers  of  asbestos  is 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  burn.  If  a  piece  of  asbestos  becomes  soiled  you  can 
clean  it  by  throwing  it  in  the  fire,  where  all  the  dirt  will  be  burned  off  and  the  as¬ 
bestos  be  left  quite  white  and  clean.  We  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  will  not  burn 
and  use  it  to  make  lamp-wicks,  which  suck  up  the  oil,  but  do  not  burn  as  the  ordinary 
wicks  do.  Some  cotton  is  mixed  with  the  asbestos  fiber  to  make  it  easier  to  weave,  so 
the  wick  does  not  last  forever.  Firemen’s  clothing  is  made  of  it,  too,  as  are  also  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  sheets  of  varying  thickness,  for  packing  steam-joints  and  pistons. 
You  can  always  see  a  sample  of  it  in  a  prepared  form  in  an  engine-room.  Asbestos  is 
also  used  in  making  a  cement  for  protecting  heated  surfaces  and  floors  and  for  several 
other  fire-proofing  purposes. 

A  mine  of  asbestos  to  be  of  any  value,  must  furnish  long-fibered  mineral.  The 
best  comes  from  Italy  and  Canada. 

Hornblende  furnishes  a  few  other  very  strange  forms,  such  as  mountain-cork,  which 
is  light  and  spongy,  and  mountain  leather,  which  is  tough  and  in  some  respects  resem¬ 
bles  leather. 

There  is  a  form  of  the  mineral  serpentine  which  looks  like  asbestos  and  is  popularlv 
so-called;  but  its  real  name  is  chrysolite. 

When  blue  quartz  is  variegated  with  fibers  of  asbestos  running  through  it,  we  call 
it  tiger’s-eye. 
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Sulphur 

This  mineral  is  of  such  common  use,  that  we  all  know  what  it  looks  like.  We 
know  it  in  two  forms,  the  roll  sulphur  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is  found  in  nature 
in  the  neighborhood  of  both  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  Most  of  the  sulphur  of  com¬ 
merce  comes  from  Italy,  being  found  upon  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  ^Etna  and  Ve¬ 
suvius.  When  found,  it  has  ashes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  melted  and  the  foreign  matter  separated  from  it  by  skimming  and  settling.  The 
melted  sulphur  is  poured  into  round  molds,  in  which  it  cools  and  forms  roll  sulphur. 
It  is  sometimes  called  brimstone,  a  word  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  burn  stone, 
that  is,  the  stone  that  burns.  Its  flame  is  a  pale  bluish  color  and  when  it  burns  it  gives 
off  a  gas  which  is  very  offensive  and  chokes  us  if  we  breath  it.  This  gas  is  used  to 
fumigate  rooms  where  some  contagious  disease  has  been,  for  it  is  powerful  enough  to 
kill  the  germs  of  the  disease.  The  gas  is  also  used  to  bleach  straw,  especially  the  finer 
kinds,  out  of  which  the  better  sorts  of  straw  hats  are  made. 

Instead  of  being  cast  into  molds,  the  melted  sulphur  is  often  heated  until  it  boils 
and  forms  a  vapor,  or  gas.  This  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  into  chambers  where  it  con¬ 
denses  and  falls  to  the  floor  in  a  very  fine  powder.  In  this  form  it  is  called  flowers  of 
sulphur.  But  it  seems  from  its  fineness  that  we  ought  to  spell  it  “flour®  of  sulphur. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  it  forms  a  sort  of  gum  which  can  for  a  little  while  be  drawn 
out  into  long  threads,  but  when  it  cools  it  gets  very  hard  again.  On  account  of  this 
property  sulphur  is  often  used  for  taking  impressions  of  medals,  coins,  etc.  It  is  also 
used  in  making  matches,  but  its  use  in  this  way  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  for  the 
burning  sulphur  is  disagreeable,  and  better  matches  can  be  made  without  it.  The  great 
use  of  sulphur  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  which  is  described  in  another  part 
of  this  volume.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  vulcanizing  rubber,  and  in  medicine  great 
quantities  are  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  important,  because  it  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  so  many  things  that  contribute  to  our  comfort. 

The  Marbles 

Of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  marble  there  must  be  some  that  are  familiar  to 
you,  for  marble  is  almost  invariably  the  stone  from  which  are  formed  the  white  monu¬ 
ments  that  dot  the  green  turf  of  the  cemetery  and  stand  like  sentinels  guarding  the 
graves  of  departed  friends.  Some  of  the  darker  varieties  of  marble  are  frequently  used 
in  the  construction  of  mantels  for  our  houses,  and  sometimes  marble  is  used  to  form  the 
walls  of  buildings,  especially  public  buildings,  such  as  court  houses  and  state  houses,  or 
capitols.  Marble  may  be  the  material  that  forms  the  walls  of  the  capitol  of  your 
own  state. 

Marble  is  the  name  given  to  the  kinds  of  limestone  which  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  The  word  indicates  something  sparkling  and  shining,  and  fitly  describes 
the  material  of  the  rock,  which  is  quite  solid  and  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
small  grains  or  crystals.  This  indicates  the  action  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  and  a  change  from  the  natural  condition.  A  piece  of  white  marble  looks  like  white 
sugar.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  granulated  rock,  as  though  made  up  of 
hardened  sand.  Its  capacity  for  taking  a  bright  polish  fits  it  for  many  useful  purposes. 
In  the  natural  state,  marble  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rocks,  and  when  cut  into  grac  eful 
forms  and  brightly  polished,  it  has  no  equal  for  beauty  among  the  minerals  of  thewoild. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  marble,  which  differ  in  color  and  in  structure.  Some  jire 
pure  white,  some  show  several  colors  mixed  together,  and  some  are  black.  The  many 
kinds  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
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To  the  first  class  belong  simple  or  single-colored  marbles.  The  best  known  are  the 
plain  white  kinds  used  for  making  statues  and  for  the  better  kind  of  tombstones.  The 
white  marbles  are  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime;  the  coloring  matters  in  the 
other  marbles  are  impurities.  In  this  country,  white  marble  is  obtained  at  Rutland, 
Vt.  The  best  marbles  for  statues,  however,  are  found  in  Europe.  Three  pure  white 
marbles  found  in  Europe,  have  long  been  famed  for  their  beauty.  The  Pentelic  mar¬ 
ble,  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  in  Greece,  is  one.  Another  is  the  Parian  marble,  from  the 
Island  of  Paros.  The  third  is  the  Carrara  marble,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
in  Italy  where  it  is  found.  These  marbles  have  been  used  in  most  of  the  famous  statu¬ 
ary  of  the  world.  Carrara  marble  is  of  the  kind  called  sugar-loaf  marble  because  its 
crystals  resemble  grains  of  sugar.  These  kinds  of  marble  have  no  color  and  no 
vein  or  shades  to  mar  their  perfect  whiteness. 

Another  single-colored  marble  is  the  black  variety  found  at  Shoreham,  Vt. ,  and  at 
Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y.  This  is  as  black  as  the  other  is  white.  It  is  much  used  in  making 
mantels  and  vases.  It  is  also  employed  in  making  small  figures  and  ornaments. 

The  dense  brown  marble  that,  when  polished,  resembles  rosewood,  also  belongs  to 
this  class.  Another  is  the  marble  of  saffron  tint,  which  is  known  in  this  country  as 
California  marble,  and  in  Europe  as  the  yellow  antique. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  variegated  kinds  of  marble.  They  are  stones  that 
are  spotted,  shaded,  and  streaked  with  several  colors.  The  Tennessee  marbles  are  the 
types  of  the  class  in  this  country.  None  are  more  highly  prized  than  the  Siena  marble 
of  rich  brown,  gray,  and  red  shades  and  markings.  It  is  extensively  used  for  mantels 
and  table  tops,  and  for  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  public  buildings.  The  dove  colored 
Lisbon,  the  black  Genoese,  with  golden  colored  and  white  veins,  both  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  other  examples  of  this  class.  There  are  many  other  marbles  in 
this  class,  but  those  that  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most  noted  varieties. 

These  stones  are  of  great  beauty  and  the  markings,  even  upon  pieces  from  the 
same  block,  show  much  contrast  and  variety.  A  staircase  finished  with  Tennessee 
marble  is  a  source  of  increasing  wonder  as  the  veins  and  shades  of  color  in  the  stone 
are  studied. 

To  class  three,  belong  the  brecciated  marbles.  The  name  brecciated  was  given  to 
these  stones  in  Italy  and  means  angular.  This  kind  of  marble  has  large  and  showy 
streaks  of  color  in  lines  forming  angles.  The  groundwork  may  be  white  or  of  some 
other  color,  while  the  brecciate  lines  are  black,  gray,  and  red.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
markings  were  caused  by  the  presence  of  angular  pieces  of  mineral  in  the  original  lime¬ 
stone  mass.  The  forms  of  these  minerals  are  retained  in  the  marble,  while  their  sub¬ 
stance  long  ago  became  part  of  the  rock. 

The  principal  variety  of  this  class  is  called  brocade  marble.  It  has  a  light  body 
clouded  and  veined  with  colors  to  suggest  brocade-fabrics.  The  original  brocade  was 
silk,  into  which  were  sewn  figures  in  gold  or  silver  thread.  Later  it  was  white  stuff, 
upon  which  were  woven  figures  in  red  and  other  colors.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
brocade  marble  is  yellow,  and  this  is  streaked  with  white,  gray,  and  red,  forming  some 
very  striking,  as  well  as  very  beautiful  combinations.  The  chief  quarry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Maryland,  a  few  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  The  stone  from  this 
quarry  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Other 
deposits  of  this  marble  are  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  in  Vermont,  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Columns  or  pillars  of  brecciated  marble  are  of  wonderful  beauty.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  Vermont  stone,  which  has  a  rich  gray  groundwork  with  black 
markings. 

To  class  four  belong  the  lumachella  or  shell  marbles.  Lumachella  is  the  Italian 
name  of  a  small  snail,  very  common  in  that  country.  This  name  was  given  to  the  mar- 
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ble  because  it  contains  many  fossil  shells,  resembling  those  of  the  Italian  snail.  These 
shells  in  the  stone  give  it  a  peculiar  shining  appearance,  which  in  England  suggested 
the  name  fire-marble.  These  marbles  take  less  polish  than  the  other  kinds,  and  their 
colors  are  dark.  They  are  used  chiefly  in  building  fire-places.  The  reflection  of  the 
fire  from  the  marble  at  night  gives  it  a  ruddy  glow,  in  which  the  marble  itself  seems  to 
be  on  fire.  The  best  specimens  in  the  United  States  are  found  near  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  marbles  of  this  class  is  that  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
This  \ ariety  of  marble  contains  fossil  lilies,  which  can  be  cut  so  as  to  show  their  orig¬ 
inal  forms.  They  are  called  stone  lilies.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  plants 
originally  and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  mass  which  formed  the  stone.  When  the 
marble  is  cut  so  as  to  divide  the  lilies,  they  apppear  in  spiral  form  on  the  face  of  the 
slab.  They  are  of  the  calla  species  and  seem  to  be  petrified  in  the  marble.  The  stems 
show  as  round  spots,  the  center  being  of  a  different  color  from  the  outside,  and  the 
figure  in  the  marble  has  received  the  name  of  • wheel  stone.  A  similar  formation,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  fossil  reeds  take  the  place  of  the  lilies,  is  the  birdseye  marble 
of  New  England.  In  this  there  is  a  number  of  white  spots  in  a  gray  field. 

Serpentine  is  a  stone  which  admits  of  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  marble.  It  is,  however,  not  marble.  It  contains  about  equal  parts  of  sand 
and  magnesia  and  twelve  parts  of  water  in  one  hundred.  It  has  a  soft  texture,  is  of  a 
waxy  appearance  and  is  found  in  many  shades  of  green.  True  serpentine  has  many 
reddish  spots  which  give  to  it  the  mottled  appearance  of  a  serpent’s  skin,  whence  the 
name. 

Alabaster,  a  stone  of  purest  white,  is  also  similar  to  marble,  but  is  composed  of  lime 
and  sulphur  and  not  lime  and  carbon.  It  is  not  true  marble. 

A  showy  kind  of  marble  is  formed  by  the  waters  from  limestone  rocks  running 
down  in  the  crevices  and  caves  of  the  rocks  below.  These  waters  carry  lime  in  solution, 
which  is  left  behind  when  the  water  falls  upon  a  projecting  stone.  In  time,  great  beds 
of  marble  are  formed  in  this  way.  Marble  of  this  kind  is  of  various  colors  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  resembles  serpentine,  except  that  it  is  true  marble.  It  has  received  the  name  cave 
marble  from  the  manner  of  its  formation.  It  is  found  near  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Mexico. 

In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  streakings,  markings,  and  colors  of  marble  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  something  of  how  these  beautiful  rocks  were  formed.  They  are  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  limestones,  yet  they  differ  greatly  from  them. 

At  various  times  when  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  were  being  formed,  the  lime¬ 
stones  were  slowly  developed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Many  mollusks,  second  cousins 
to  the  oyster  and  clam  of  the  present  day,  lived  in  its  waters.  As  they  died  their  shells 
were  spread  in  thick  layers  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  the  lime  coat  of  the 
coral  insect  was  added  to  the  mass.  After  a  long  period  the  shells  were  covered  over 
with  sand  and  clay  in  some  disturbance  of  the  water,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  the 
limestone  was  laid.  In  time  the  mollusks  shells  changed  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  presure  and  were  hardened  into  stone. 

The  formation  of  other  rocks  above,  added  to  the  pressure,  and  this  with  the  heat 
from  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth,  operated  to  bring  another  change.  The  limestone 
was  partly  melted  and  afterward  in  cooling  passed  into  the  granulated  form,  in  which 
we  find  it  to-day. 

With  the  mollusk  shells,  other  things  were  sometimes  mingled.  There  would  be 
deposits  of  iron  or  other  metals.  Sand,  mica,  clay,  and  other  minerals,  were  added  to  the 
heap,  and  all  these  had  their  effect,  when  the  rock  went  under  its  last  change  and  came 
out  granulated  rock.  For  instance  the  color  of  black  marble,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  rock  which  stained  it  black.  Landscape  marble,  or  Gotham 
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stone,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  face  of  the  marble  presents  markings  resembling  a 
picture  of  old  ruins,  was  so  colored  by  water  carrying  into  the  stone,  before  it  was 
hardened,  a  black  metallic  substance  called  the  oxide  of  manganese.  The  brown  and 
red  colors  of  marble  are  traceable  to  iron,  as  are  the  yellow-tints.  The  streaked  and 
clouded  appearance  of  much  of  the  American  marble  is  due  to  sand  or  mica  in  its  com¬ 
position.  There  are  black  veins  of  mica  in  the  rose  colored  marble  of  Danville,  N.  J., 
and  a  quarry  near  Chicago  was  abandoned  a  few  years  ago  because  the  marble  was 
stained  with  petroleum  or  rock  oil. 

The  quarrying  of  marble  is  a  simple  operation.  Steam  or  hand  drills  are  used  for 
boring  into  the  stone,  along  the  lines  on  which  the  quarry  man  wishes  to  divide  the 
rock.  The  blocks  are  loosened  by  steel  wedges,  driven  into  the  holes  made  by  the 
drills.  They  are  then  lifted  out  of  the  pit  by  means  of  a  derrick,  and  cut  into  the  re¬ 
quired  shapes  and  sizes  in  the  mills  connected  with  the  quarry. 

As  marble  is  a  soft  stone,  it  is  cut  into  slabs  and  partly  polished  at  the  same  time. 
The  block  from  the  quarry  is  sawed  with  smooth  saws,  fed  by  sharp  sand  and  water, 
The  rate  of  progress  of  the  saw  through  the  block  of  marble  is  only  about  an  inch  an 
hour;  but  several  saws  are  placed  in  a  frame  and  at  one  cutting  twelve  or  more  slabs  are 
made.  Twenty  or  more  frames  of  saws  may  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
saws  work  their  tedious  way  through  the  block  of  marble,  the  slabs  cut  off  are  made 
nearly  smooth,  so  that  comparatively  little  work  is  required  to  finish  the  polishing. 
The  polishing  of  marble  is  done  largely  by  machinery,  though  much  of  the  finer  work 
is  done  by  hand.  It  is  accomplished  by  rubbing  various  substances — iron,  wood,  or  an¬ 
other  piece  of  marble  —  over  the  surface  to  be  polished,  upon  which  is  smeared  marble 
dust  wet  in  water  or  oil. 

Many  tons  of  marble,  mostly  the  chips  and  waste  product  of  the  quarries,  are 
ground  fine  like  flour,  and  the  marble  dust,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  for  charging  the  water  sold  at  soda  fountains.  The  consumption  in 
this  way  is  about  200,000  barrels  of  the  dust  every  year. 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining 

The  heavy  black  mineral  called  coal,  which  we  burn  in  our  stoves  and  furnaces,  and 
use  to  heat  the  boilers  of  our  engines  was  formed  from  trees  and  plants  of  various  sorts. 
Most  of  the  coal  was  formed  thousands  of  years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere 
that  envelops  the  earth  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
it  does  now,  and  the  climate  of  all  regions  of  the  earth  was  much  warmer  than  it  now 
is.  This  period  was  known  as  the  carboniferous  age,  that  is,  the  coal-mining  age,  and 
its  atmospheric  conditions,  favored  the  growth  of  plants,  so  that  the  earth  was  covered 
with  great  forests,  of  trees,  giant  ferns,  and  other  plants,  many  of  which  are  no  longer 
found  on  the  earth.  In  the  warm,  moist,  and  carbon-laden  atmosphere  of  that  period 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  plants  was  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and  as  fast  as  old  trees  fell 
and  partially  decayed,  others  grew  up  in  their  places.  In  this  way,  thick  layers  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter  were  formed  over  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew.  In  many  places, 
where  these  beds  were  formed,  the  surface  of  the  earth  became  depressed  and  the  water 
of  the  sea  flowed  over  the  beds  of  vegetable  matter. 

Sediment  of  various  kinds  was  deposited  over  the  vegetable  matter,  and  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  sediment  was  transformed  into  rock. 

After  the  formation  of  the  covering  of  sediment,  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter 
was  checked,  but  a  slow  change  of  another  kind  was  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of 
the  sedimentary  deposits  and  the  heat  to  which  the  plant  remains  were  subjected.  The 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  substance  was 
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driven  off  and  the  carbon  left  behind,  d  his  change  took  place  very  gradually,  through 
periods  so  long  that  we  can  only  guess  at  their  duration,  but  we  know  that  many  beds 
of  coal  were  formed  from  layers  of  vegetable  matter  that  were  covered  up  many  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

The  coal  first  formed  and  submitted  longest  to  pressure  is  known  as  hard  coal,  or 
anthracite.  It  is  pure  black,  or  has  a  bluish  metallic  luster.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.46; 
which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  hard  wood.  Anthracite  contains  from  90  to  94  per¬ 
cent.  of  carbon,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ash. 

Hard  coal  may  be  called  the  ideal  fuel  and  is  especially  adapted  to  domestic  heating 
purposes.  It  burns  without  smoke  and  produces  great  heat.  There  is  no  soot  deposit 
upon  the  walls  of  chimneys,  and  in  good  stoves  or  furnaces  the  small  amount  of  gas 
given  off  by  it  is  consumed.  Anthracite  is  the  least  abundant  of  all  the  varieties  of  coal 
and  is  much  more  costly  than  the  other  varieties.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  much  used 
in  manufacturing. 

The  coal  formed  later  is  very  different  in  composition  and  is  called  bituminous  or 
soft  coal.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  soft  substance  called  bi¬ 
tumen,  which  oozes  out  of  the  coal  when  heat  is  applied  to  it.  Soft  coal  contains  from 
75  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon,  some  traces  of  sulphur,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  than  anthracite.  When  soft  coal  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  or  retort, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  combination  with  some  carbon,  are  driven  off. 

This  coal  is  black,  and  upon  smooth  surfaces  it  is  glossy.  It  lacks  the  bluish  luster 
sometimes  seen  in  hard  coal  and  is  much  softer  and  more  easily  broken.  When  han¬ 
dled  it  blackens  the  hands  more  than  hard  coal  does.  In  this  kind  of  coal  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  outlines  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  that  enter  into  its  formation. 
Occasionally,  trunks  of  trees  with  roots  extending  down  into  the  clay  below  the  bed 
of  coal  have  been  found. 

*  Soft  coal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.27.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame  which  is 
larger  than  the  flame  from  hard  coal,  but  it  does  not  emit  so  high  a  degree  of  heat. 
Combustion,  generally  imperfect,  gives  rise  to  offensive  gases  and  to  black  smoke  that 
concentrates  in  the  air  and  falls  to  the  ground  as  soot,  which  blackens  buildings,  and, 
in  winter,  noticeably  discolors  the  snow.  Bituminous  coal  is  on  account  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  the  manufacturer’s  fuel.  It  also  feeds  the  furnaces  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
ocean  steamship.  From  it  is  made  the  gas  that  lights  the  cities,  and  the  inferior  grades 
of  it  baked  in  ovens,  to  drive  off  the  impurities,  yield  coke  —  a  valuable  fuel  that  is 
chiefly  used  in  smelting  iron  ore. 

Another  kind  of  coal,  called  lignite ,  is  still  less  developed  than  soft  coal.  It  is  of 
later  formation,  and  of  less  value  as  fuel.  Lignite  includes  all  varieties  of  coal  inter¬ 
mediate  between  peat,  which  will  be  described  next,  and  bituminous  coal.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  or  brown  color,  shading  into  dull  black. 

The  formation  of  lignite  has  been  observed  in  the  timbers  of  some  old  mines  in 
Europe.  In  some  of  these  mines  wooden  pillafs  have  been  supporting  the  rocks  above 
for  four  hundred  years  or  longer,  and  in  that  time  the  pressure  of  the  rocks  and  other 
influences  acting  upon  the  wood  of  the  pillars  have  caused  it  to  become  transformed  into 
a  brown  substance  resembling  lignite.  This  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  of  coal 
formation  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  lignite 
is  never  above  70  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  indicates  the  presence  of  considerable  earthy 
matter.  It  is  chieflv  used  in  those  forms  of  manufacture  where  a  hot  fire  is  not  required. 
In  Europe  it  is  used,  to  some  extent,  in  heating  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Peat  is  regarded  as  the  latest  of  the  coal  formations.  In  it,  the  change  in  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  has  not  extended  beyond  merely  covering  it,  and  subjecting  it  to  slight 
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Peat  is  formed  in  marshy  soils  where  there  is  a  considerable  growth  of  plants  that 
are  constantly  undergoing  partial  decay  and  becoming  covered  by  water.  It  consists  of 
the  roots  and  stems  of  the  plants  matted  together  and  mingled  with  some  earthy  mate¬ 
rial.  When  freshly  dug  out  of  the  bog  or  marsh  in  which  it  was  formed  there  is  always 
a  quantity  of  water  in  it,  the  amount  being  greatest  in  the  peat  found  nearest  the  sur¬ 
face  and  least  in  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  where  the  peat  is  not  very  different  in 
appearance  from  lignite. 

Peat  is  used  for  fuel  where  wood  is  scaree  and  coal  is  high  in  price.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  saturating  peat  with  petroleum,  have  shown  that  in  this  way  a  form  of  fuel 
may  be  produced  for  which  considerable  value  is  claimed.  Its  manufacture  is  confined 
to  Southern  Russia,  where  peat  is  plentiful  and  petroleum  is  cheap. 

In  the  great  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  carboniferous  age,  many 
of  the  beds  of  rock  composing  the  earth’s  crust  have  been  formed  and  some  of  the 
beds  of  coal  formed  at  that  time  have  been  covered  by  layers  of  rock  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness.  Over  many  of  the  coal  beds  thus  formed,  however,  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  rock  formation  did  not  exist  long  and  the  coal  was  not  covered  so  deeply. 
In  some  regions  the  conditions  have  become  so  changed,  that  rocks  formed  over  the 
coal  beds  have  been  worn  almost  entirely  away  and  the  coal  exposed,  in  places,  on  the 
surface. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  United  States  exceed  in  area  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  chief  deposits  of  hard  coal  are  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  coals  similar  in  quality 
are  found  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  Soft  coal  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas. 
Lignite  is  found  in  almost  every  state  and  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  Central  and  Southern  States.  .  ♦ 

The  output  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is  about  225,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  about  10,000,000  tons  which  are  exported  every  year,  it  is  all  used 
in  this  country  as  fuel,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

The  Mining  of  Coal 

The  mining  of  coal  is  easy  or  difficult,  according  to  the  position,  thickness,  and 
general  direction  of  the  coal  bed,  or  <(  vein.**  The  veins  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  seventeen  feet,  in  the  anthracite,  and  reach  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet  in  the 
bituminous  measures.  Owing  to  the  labor  involved  in  clearing  away  the  rock,  veins  less 
than  three  feet  in  thickness  are  not  often  worked.  In  case  the  coal  vein  crops  out  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  first  step  in  mining  is  to  clear  away  the  soil  and  rock 
until  the  vein  is  laid  bare.  The  coal  is  then  taken  out  by  cutting  a  tunnel  or  slope  that 
follows  the  vein  into  the  mountain.  From  the  slope,  chambers  are  cut  in  upon  the  sides, 
pillars  of  the  coal  being  left  in  position  to  hold  up  the  rocks  above  and  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  cave-in.  As  coal  is  taken  from  the  vein,  it  is  carted  to  the  opening  of  the  slope 
and  there  prepared  for  market. 

In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  sink  a  shaft  or  well,  from  the 
surface  to  the  coal  vein  below.  Such  a  shaft  may  be  only  a  few  feet  deep,  or  it  may  ex¬ 
tend  downward  more  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  shaft  or  well  is  constructed  with  great 
care,  for  after  the  coal  vein  is  reached,  it  remains  to  form  a  passage  way  from  the  mine, 
and  through  it  the  coal  is  hoisted  to  the  surface.  One  of  these  shafts  of  a  mine  near 
Pottsville,  Pa.,-  is  1,700  feet  deep,  and  it  required  four  years  to  sink  it.  This  shaft  is  16 
by  11  feet,  inside  the  timbers  with  which  it  is  lined,  and  is  built  in  two  compartments — 
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one  for  hoisting  coal  and  one  for  carrying  up  and  down  the  miners  and  the  materials 
for  use  in  the  mine. 

\\  hen  the  shaft  is  completed,  slopes  are  usually  cut,  in  four  or  more  directions 
from  it,  and  the  mining  operations  are  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  described. 
Generally  a  large  engine  is  located  in  a  chamber  near  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  to 
furnish  power  for  pumping  and  for  introducing  air  into  the  mine.  Such  is  the  value  of 
the  coal  that  whenever  it  is  found  practicable  timber  is  used  to  shore  up  the  overlying 
rock,  and  all  the  coal  is  taken  out.  The  miners  cut  out  the  coal  in  blocks  or  chunks  as 
large  as  can  be  handled.  These  after  being  taken  to  the  surface,  are  crushed  and  the 
fragments  are  sifted  and  sorted  into  grades  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the  toil-stained  miner,  with  a  little  lamp 
in  his  greasy  cap,  to  give  him  light  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the  mine.  It  is  popularly 
supposed,  that  with  only  a  pick,  shovel,  and  crowbar,  to  assist  him,  he  goes  down  into 
the  mine  and  digs  out  his  daily  allowance  of  fuel.  But  in  many  mines  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  machinery  long  ago  took  the  place  of  the  miner’s  pick,  and  in 
most  mines  today  he  is  the  operator  of  a  drill,  uses  dynamite  to  break  out  the  coal,  and 
other  machinery  to  load  it  on  cars  that  take  it  to  the  surface. 

The  Pottsville  shaft  was  cut  through  more  than  1,500  feet  of  solid  rock  with  dia¬ 
mond  drills  and  dynamite.  The  coal  is  mined  entirely  by  machinery,  from  the  cutting 
drills  in  the  mine  to  the  endless  chain  appliances  that  prepare  the  product  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

The  machinery  now  used  for  cutting  out  the  coal,  as  it  lies  in  the  vein,  is  usually 
operated  by  compressed  air.  The  cutting  part  consists  of  a  huge  circular  saw  capable 
of  cutting  fifty-six  inches  into  a  vertical  wall  of  coal.  The  machine  runs  on  rails  and 
saws  a  ^rib^  as  long  as  may  be  desired  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  Then  another  is  cut 
parallel  with  it  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  section  is  cut  crosswise  at  intervals  of  about 
three  feet.  The  blocks  thus  separated  on  three  sides  are  loosened  by  drills  on  the  back 
side,  and  are  finally  pried  out  from  their  beds,  one  at  a  time.  Each  block  thus  detached 
weighs  about  three  tons  and  is  sawed  into  sections  before  being  transported  to  the  surface. 

Coal  splits  easily  along  the  line  of  its  strata,  like  marble  or  sandstone.  Besides, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  toward  cleavage  into  square  blocks,  a  fact  that  is  taken  into 
account  in  mining  coal  in  large  quantities.  Sometimes  the  cohesion  among  the  parti¬ 
cles  is  so  weak  that  the  coal  breaks  into  small  particles  before  it  can  be  moved.  But,  in 
most  cases,  the  coal  is  brought  out  of  the  mine  in  chunks  or  blocks  too  large'for  ship¬ 
ment.  When  that  is  the  case,  machinery  is  used  for  crushing  the  coal  and  for  separating 
it  into  the  several  marketable  grades.  The  crushing  is  done  by  specially  arranged  roll¬ 
ers,  between  which  the  coal  passes. 

After  passing  between  the  rollers,  it  falls  upon  perforated  screens  over  the  chutes 
that  convey  it  to  the  cars  below.  The  screen  upon  which  the  coal  falls  is  small  and 
only  the  smallest  fragment  of  coal  can  pass  through.  The  coal  which  does  not  pass 
through  is  carried  out  to  another  screen  whose  meshes  are  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  fragments  of  a  larger  size.  From  this  screen  the  coal  is  carried  on  to 
another,  with  larger  meshes,  and  then  to  another,  with  still  larger  meshes,  and  so  on 
until  the  fragments  of  coal  have  been  separated  into  as  many  grades  as  are  desired.  In 
some  mines  it  is  necessary  also  to  wash  the  coal,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  passing  it 
through  water  before  it  is  emptied  upon  screens. 

Through  the  use  of  machinery,  where  the  coal  veins  are  thick  enough  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  methods,  the  work  of  the  miner  has  been  considerably  simplified. 
In  some  mines,  where  the  veins  are  only  a  few  feet  thick,  less  expensive  machinery  is 
used,  such  as  simple  drills  for  loosening  the  blocks  of  coal.  In  some  mines  the  pick  is 
still  used  as  the  only  available  way  of  taking  out  the  coal. 
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In  coal  mines  two  gases  tend  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities.  These  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  (<  choke  damp, »  and  menthane  or  marsh  gas, 
which  is  known  as  (<  fire  damp.H 

Both  of  these  gases  were  in  former  years  sources  of  great  danger  to  the  miners. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  odorless  and  colorless,  could  not  be  easily  detected,  and 
miners  were  frequently  suffocated  by  it.  The  danger  from  the  marsh  gas  was  due  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  took  fire  and  burned,  producing  violent  explosions  where  much 
of  it  was  mixed  with  the  air.  It  was  to  prevent  explosions  of  fire  damp  that  the  miner’s 
safety  lamp  was  invented.  These  gases  are  less  feared  now  than  they  used  to  be  for  the 
reason  that  in  large  mines  the  air  is  now  constantly  being  changed  by  means  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  machinery  and  large  accumulations  of  either  gas  very  seldom  form. 


Rockville. — A  city  of  Conn.,  having  extensive  manu¬ 
facturing  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  7,287. 

Rocky  Mountains. — The  principal  range  of  mountains 
in  North  America,  parallel  with  the  Pacific 
coast  and  extending  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 
Among  its  principal  peaks  are  Mt.  St.  Elias, 
marking  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska, 
Mount  Harvard,  Pike’s  Peak,  and  Mount  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Among  the  special  features  of  the 
range  are  geysers,  canons,  and  the  remarkable 
rock  formations  near  Colorado  Springs  known 
as  the  “  Garden  of  the  Gods.” 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  The. —  2419. 

Rodents.— See  Keeping  of  Pets,  2325. 

Rodgers,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry. — (1819-1892.)  A 
rear-admiral  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Rodgers,  John — (1812-1882.)  A11  admiral  distin¬ 

guished  in  the  Civil  War.  Made  rear-admiral, 
1869. 

Rodin. —  French  sculptor,  3594. 

Rodman,  Thomas  Jackson. — (1816-1871.)  A  noted  ar¬ 
tillery  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Inventor  of  the 
Rodman  gun. 

Rodney  Cmsar. —  (1728-1784.)  A  patriot;  and  a  signer 
of  tne  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Roebiing,  John  Augustus. — (1806.-1869.)  An  American 

civil  engineer ;  designer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Rogers,  John.— Born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1829.  A 
sculptor,  best  known  by  the  small  groups 
known  as  the  "  Roger’s  Statuettes." 

Rogers,  Randolph. —  American  sculptor,  3604. 

Rogers,  Robert. —  (1727-1800.)  A  hero  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars. 

Rogers,  William  Augustus. — ( 1832-1898.)  A  noted 
American  astronomer  and  physicist. 

Rogue  River. — A  river  of  Oregon,  length  about  200 
miles. 

Rolfe,  William  James. —  Born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
1827.  A  noted  Shakespearean  student. 

Roller  Polo.— 1S99. 

Roller  Skating. — 2110. 

Romanzoff,  Cape.— A  cape  on  the  western  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Romanzoff  Mountains.— A  range  of  mountains  in 
northern  Alaska. 

Rome.— A  manufacturing  city  of  Ga.  Pop.  (1900), 
7,29*. 

Rome. — A  city  of  New  York,  having  extensive  manu¬ 
facturing  and  dairy  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  15,343. 

Romney,  George.—  3472 . 


Romulus. — 1794. 

Rondout. — A  village  of  New  York  incorporated  with 
the  city  of  Kingston  in  1872. 

Rook,  The. —  2535. 

Rook  wood  Pottery,  The. —  A  pottery  located  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  which  produces  highly  artistic  ware  of 
true  faience  variety'. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore. —  Twenty-fifth  President ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  William  McKinley,  by  assassination,  Sept. 
14,  1901.  (See  491.) 

Root,  George  Frederick.—  (1820-1895.)  A  musical  com¬ 
poser  and  publisher.  Especially  interested  in 
public-school  music. 

Rose  Acacia,  The.—  See  Locust,  2839. 

Rosebery,  Earl  of. —  Born,  1847.  A  prominent  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  and  scholar.  Premier  in  1894, 
after  which  he  disappeared  from  political  life. 

Rosecrans,  William  Starke.— Soldier  ;  sketch  of,  496. 

Rose  Family,  The. — 2901. 

Rosemary. — A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Labial#,  almost  allied  to  sage.  The  leaves 
have  a  short  gray  down  beneath,  a  camphor¬ 
like  odor,  and  a  pungent  aromatic  taste. 

Rosetta  Stone  (now  in  the  British  Museum,  London) 
is  esteemed  of  high  value  to  archaeologists, 
since  from  its  discovery',  in  1799,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  at  Rosetta,  Egypt,  the  new  science 
of  Egyptology  has  had  its  rise.  Its  discovery' 
has  enabled  two  noted  Egyptologists,  Messrs. 
Young  and  Champollion,  to  decipher  other 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  thus 
open  the  sealed  book  of  the  mighty  past.  The 
stone,  which  is  of  black  basalt,  was  discovered 
by'  a  French  engineer  in  the  trenches  of  Fort 
St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta.  According  to  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  stone,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  195  B.C.  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphenes  (205-182  B.C.)  to  mark  certain  bene¬ 
fits  he  had  conferred  upon  Egypt  by'  remitting 
or  reducing  certain  taxes,  by  conferring  some 
privileges  upon  the  priests  and  soldiers,  by 
dedicating  certain  revenues  to  the  temples,  and 
by  averting  serious  damage  to  the  land  by 
damming  and  regulating  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  The  characters  engraved  on  the  stone 
are  hieroglyphs  :  the  other  inscriptions  being 
in  the  demotic  character,  and  in  Greek.  The 
rare  merit  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  enabled  scholars  to  decipher  other  inscrip¬ 
tions  attesting  the  tiuth  of  biblical  narratives. 
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Ross,  George.— (1730-1779.)  A  statesman  ;  member 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress  ;  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Ross,  Robert.— (1770-1814.)  A  British  general,  who 
defeated  the  Americans  at  Bladensburg  and 
burned  Washington,  in  1814. 

Rossellino,  Antonio.— Italian  sculptor,  3566. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel. — An  English  painter,  3480. 

Rossiter,  Thomas  Pritchard.— ( 1817-1871.)  An  Amer¬ 
ican  historical  painter. 

Rothermei,  Peter  Frederick.— ( 1817-1895.)  An  American 
painter. 

Rothschild,  Alfred  Charles  de,  1,  Seamore  PI.,  May- 
fair,  London,  age  59  ;  is  member  of  the  firm  of 
N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons  ;  formerly  a  director 
of  Bank  of  England  ;  well  known  as  a  collector 
of  art  treasures  and  pictures  ;  is  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

Rothschild,  Anselm  Mayer. —  (1743-1812.)  German- 
Jewish  banker,  founder  of  the  Rothschild  bank¬ 
ing  system. 

Rothschilds. — A  famous  Jewish  banking-house  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  founded  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Rough  Riders.— See  Roosevelt,  Theodore,  491. 

Roumania  or  Rumania. —  A  country  of  southeastern 
Europe  lying  south  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Roundheads. —  Members  of  the  Parliamentarian  or 
Puritan  party  during  the  English  Revolution. 

Round  Robin. —  A  paper,  usually  a  protest,  to  which 
the  signatures  are  written  in  a  circle  so  that  no 
one  name  may  be  more  prominent  than  the 
rest.  For  the  celebrated  Cuban  round  robin, 
see  Roosevelt,  Theodore,  495. 

Round  Table,  The. —  The  legends  of  the  round  table, 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
represent  it  as  given,  together  with  100  knights, 
as  a  wedding  present  to  King  Arthur  by  the 
father  of  his  queen  Guinevere.  Arthur  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  upon  the  advice 
of  Merlin.  The  general  subject  has  been  treated 
much  in  romance  and  iu  poetry,  prominently 
by  Tennyson. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.— (1712-1778.)  Celebrated 
Franco-Swiss  philosopher. 

Rousseau,  Pierre  Etienne  Theodore. — (1812-1867.)  Noted 
French  landscape  painter,  3460. 

Rowing. —  2131. 

Rowland,  Henry  Augustus. —  Born  at  Honesdale,  Pa., 
1848.  A  noted  physicist ;  professor  of  physics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Roxbury.—  A  city  of  Mass.  Incorporated  with  Bos¬ 
ton,  1868. 

Royalists.— In  English  history,  the  followers  of 
Charles  I.  In  American  history  the  adherents 
of  the  British  Government  during  the  American 
Revolution.  In  French  history  the  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  against  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  later  governments. 

Royall,  Isaac.  — (1700-1781.)  Brig.-general  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Founder  of  the  Roy- 
all  professorship  at  Harvard  University. 

Royal  Society,  The.—  An  association  founded  in  Lon¬ 
don  about  1600  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
research,  especially  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Rubber.— 2963. 
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Rubens,  Peter  Paul.— 3483. 

Rubinstein,  Anton. — (1829-1894.)  Famous  Russian  pi¬ 
anist. 

Rude,  Francois. —  French  sculptor,  3592. 

Rue  de  Rivoli. —  Famous  street  in  Paris;  leads  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Rue  St.  Antonie. 

Rugby. —  Town,  Warwick  Co.,  England,  noted  for 
its  public  school.  . 

Ruggles,  Timothy. — (1711-1795.)  A  lawyer,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  president 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765. 

Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion. —  See  Blaine,  James 
Gillespie,  62. 

Rump  Parliament. —  Name  given  in  English  history 
to  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  after 
Pride’s  Purge,  1648. 

Rumsey,  James. —  See  Fulton,  Robert,  211. 

Runeberg.  Johann  Ludwig. — (1804-1877.)  Swedish 
poet ;  greatest  name  in  Swedish  literature. 

Rush,  Benjamin.  —  (1745-1813.)  A  noted  physician 
and  patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Ruskin,  John. —  (1819-1900. )  The  most  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  art  critic  and  author  of  his  time. 

Russel!,  Henry. — Born,  1810.  An  Euglish-American 
baritone  and  composer.  Author  of  many  songs 
popular  in  their  day  ;  among  them,  « Cheer, 
Boy's,  Cheer,®  “A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,® 
«  There’s  a  Good  Time  Coining,®  etc. 

Russell,  John,  first  Earl  Russell.— (1792-1878.)  Eng¬ 
lish  orator,  author,  and  statesman. 

Russell,  William,  Lord  Russell. —  (1639-1683.)  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman. 

Russell,  William  Clark. —  Born  at  New  York,  1844.  A 
noted  novelist ;  sou  of  Henry  Russell  the  com¬ 
poser. 


4t 

King  Kojata 
(Russian  Fairy  Tales) 

Russia.— An  empire  that  embraces  all  of  eastern 
Europe  and,  including  Siberia,  extends  across 
the  northern  portion  of  Asia  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 
The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  vested 
in  the  czar,  and  the  administration  is  by  coun¬ 
cil,  or  a  bureaucracy.  The  most  famous  and 
powerful  of  its  rulers  was  Peter  the  Great, 
whose  policy'  for  the  extension  of  the  empire 
has  never  ceased  to  be  the  dominating  influ¬ 
ence.  The  Russian  people  are  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  wheat  is  the  leading  export.  The 
state  religion  is  the  Greek  (or  Eastern)  Church. 
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The  principal  capital  is  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
being  the  second  capital  and  coronation  city. 
Area,  8,660,282  sq.  miles.  Pop.,  130,000,000. 


The  Man  and  His  Shadow 


Russian  Fables.— 1406. 
Russian  Fairy  Tales.— 1240. 


Rutgers,  Henry. —  (1745-1830.)  An  American  philan¬ 
thropist.  Rutgers  College  was  so-called  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  liberal  gift  made  by  him. 

Rutherford,  Griffith.— (1730-1794.)  Brig  gen.  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Rutherford,  Lewis  Morris.—  (1816-1892.)  A  distin¬ 
guished  physicist. 

Rutland.— A  city  of  Vermont  ;  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  ;  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  (1900), 
ii,499- 

Rutledge,  Ann.— (See  Lincoln,  Abraham,  374.) 

Rutledge,  Edward.— (1749-1800.)  A  statesman  and 
lawyer  ;  member  of  the  first  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  ;  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

“  Ruy  Bias.” — Drama  written  by  Victor  Hugo  ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1838. 

Ruysdael,  or  Ruisdael.— 3504. 

Ryde. — A  fashionable  summer  resort  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  England. 

Rye. — Seaport,  Sussex  Co.,  England ;  one  of  the 
ancient  Cinque  Ports. 
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Saale,  Saxon,  or  Thuringen.— A  tributary  of  the  river 
Elbe  ;  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria,  and 
joins  the  Elbe  19  miles  southeast  of  Magdeburg. 
Length  about  225  miles. 

Saalfeld. —  A  town  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Germany,  on  the  river  Saale  ;  has  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests. 

Sabine. —  (1)  A  river  rising  in  northeastern  Texas, 
and  flowing  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Length,  500  miles.  (2)  Lake.  An  expansion 
of  the  river  Sabine  near  its  mouth,  about  18 
miles  long.  (3)  Pass.  A  short  and  narrow 
passage  between  Sabine  Lake  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Sabine  Cross  Roads. —  A  locality  in  northwestern 
Louisiana  where  the  Federals  under  Gen. 
Banks  were  defeated,  in  1864,  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  under  Gen.  Taylor. 

Sabines. —  An  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  dwel¬ 
ling  principally  among  the  mountains  north  of 
Rome.  Their  chief  city  was  Reate. 

Sable.— (1)  Cape.  The  southernmost  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Fla.  (2)  The  southwestern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Nova  Scotia.  (3)  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  it  belongs  ;  it 
contains  a  life  saving  station. 

Sable  Antelope,  The. —  See  Antelope,  2419. 

Sachs,  Hans. —  (1494-1576.)  A  German  poet,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
mastersingers. 

Sackett’s  Harbor. —  A  village  of  New  York,  situated 
on  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  once  an  important 
naval  and  ship  building  station.  Americans 
repulsed  an  attack  by  the  British  here  in  1813. 

Sackett’s  Harbor  IN.  Y.),  Attack  on. —  May  29,  1813,  by 
a  British  force  under  Sir  George  Prevost.  The 
Americans  at  first  fell  back  but  rallied  ;  the  as¬ 
sailants  being  repulsed. 


Sackvllle-West,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville. —  Born,  1827.  A 
British  diplomatist,  formerly  minister  to  the 
U.  S.  of  America. 

Saco. — (1)  A  city  in  Me.;  coast  trade  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  6.122.  (2)  A  river 

in  N.  H.  and  Me.,  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
through  Saco  Bay.  (3)  A  bay,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Me. 

Sacramento. —  (1)  The  capital  of  California,  and 
third  city  of  the  state.  It  is  a  railway  center, 
has  large  manufacturing  interests,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  export  fruit  trade.  Pop.  (1900),  29,282. 
(2)  The  longest  river  in  California  ;  rises  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific.  Length,  500  miles. 

Sacred  Light  (Koran). — 1741. 

Sadi. — (About  1190-1291  A.D.)  A  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  now  honored  as  a  saint.  He  was  born 
and  died  at  Shiraz  where  his  tomb  is  still  visited. 

Safe  Deposit. — 4195. 

Safety-lamp. —  Invented  in  1815  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy ;  a  lamp  used  by  coal-miners,  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  avoid  igniting  the  inflammable 
gas  of  the  mines. 

Sage.— A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  La¬ 
biates;  there  are  many  species  of  it.  The  sage 
commonly  known  is  a  half  shrubby  plant,  at¬ 
taining  a  height  of  about  2  feet.  It  has  ovate- 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  finely-notched  leaves,  of  a 
whitish-gray  color,  and  racemes  of  purplish- 
blue.  The  odor  is  strong  and  penetrating  and 
the  taste  bitter.  The  oil  of  the  plant  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  liniments :  the  leaves  are  used  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Sag  Harbor. — A  seaport  and  summer  resort,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Long  Island. 

Saginaw.— A  city  in  Mich.,  noted  for  its  lumber  and 
salt  manufactures.  Pop.  (1900),  42,345. 
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Sagittarius  (The  Archer).— See  Constellations, 
3004- 

Sago. — A  food  substance  derived  from  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  palms  growing  in  New  Guinea  and  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Saguache  or  Sawatch  Range.— A  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  central  Colo. 

Saguenay. — A  river  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Can., 
it  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  115  miles  below 
Quebec. 

Sahara,  Desert. —  The  largest  desert  in  the  world ; 
extends  from  east  to  west  nearly  across  the 
northern  part  of  Africa.  Area,  about  2,500,000 
sq.  miles. 

Sailboats  and  Sailors.—  2147. 

Scilfish,  The. —  See  Swordfish,  2666. 

Sailor  and  His  Making,  The. —  5356. 

Sailor’s  Creek  (Va.)  Battle  of.— April  6,  1865.  One  of 
the  closing  battles  of  the  Civil  War ;  disastrous 
to  Gen.  Lee. 

St.  Albans. —  (1)  A  city  in  Hertfordshire,  England, 
noted  for  its  cathedral.  Was  one  of  the  chief 
settlements  of  the  early  Britons  and  Romans, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  first  battle  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  was  fought.  (2)  A  town  of  Ver¬ 
mont  having  extensive  dairy  industries.  Pop. 
(1900),  6,239. 

St.  Andrews. —  A  city  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  the 
seat  of  a  university,  situated  in  Fifeshire  on  the 
North  Sea.  Pop.,  about  7,000.  (2)  A  seaport 

city  of  New  Brunswick.  (3)  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  coast  of  Fla. 

St.  Anthony,  Falls  of.—  A  cataract  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  the  city  of  Minneapolis  ;  valua¬ 
ble  for  manufacturing  purposes.  About  20  feet 
in  height. 

St.  Augustine. —  A  city  of  Florida  ;  an  important  sea¬ 
port  and  health  resort ;  the  oldest  town  in  the 
U.  S.  Pop.  (1900),  4,272. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of. —  A  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  in  Paris,  1572. 

St.  Bernard,  Great. — A  pass  over  the  Swiss  Alps,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Rhone  valley  to  Italy,  noted  for  the 
hospice  maintained  for  the  relief  of  travelers. 

St.  Catherines. —  (1)  The  county  seat  of  Lincoln  Co., 
Ontario,  Can.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wells. 
Pop.  (1901),  9,946.  (2)  An  island,  15  miles  long, 

off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

St.  Charles.— The  capital  of  Charles  Co.,  Missouri. 
Pop.  (1900),  7,982. 

St.  Clair. — (1)  A  town  of  Mich.  Pop.  (1900),  2,543. 
(2)  A  borough  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  important 
because  of  the  rich  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1900),  4,638.  (3)  A  lake  lying  between 

Mich,  and  Ontario,  Can.;  28  miles  long  and  from 
12  to  25  miles  wide.  It  has  its  outlet  through 
Detroit  River  into  Lake  Erie.  (4)  A  river, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  into  Lake  St.  Clair. 
Length,  33  miles. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur. — (1734-1818.)  A  distinguished  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Revolution. 

St.  Croix  River. — (1)  A  river  on  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Me.  and  New  Brunswick.  Length,  75 
miles.  (2)  A  river  in  northwestern  Wis. ;  the 
boundary  between  Wis.  and  Minn.  It  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  Length,  175  miles. 
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St.-Denis. —  (1)  In  F'rance,  an  important  manufac- 
turingand  commercial  city  in  the  department  of 
Seine.  (2)  A  seaport  and  the  capital  of  Re¬ 
union  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

St.  Elias,  Mount. — A  volcanic  peak  in  Alaska,  18,023 
feet  high. 

St.-Etienne. — In  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Loire  and  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  of  the  country.  It  has  great  coal¬ 
mining  interests  and  is  a  railroad  center.  Pop., 
about  150,000. 

St.  Francis. — (1)  A  cape  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Newfoundland.  (2) 
A  river  rising  in  Mo.  and  flowing  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Length,  450  miles.  (3)  A  river  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Length,  about  175 
miles.  (4)  A  lake  30  miles  long  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  N.  Y. 
and  Canada  boundary.  (5)  A  lake  in  Canada, 
60  miles  south  of  Quebec,  having  its  outlet  into 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

St.  Gall. — The  capital  of  the  canton  St.  Gall,  in 
Switzerland ;  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country.  Pop., 
about  30,000. 

St.-Gaudens,  Augustus. —  American  sculptor,  3605. 

St.  Helena. —  An  island  of  the  South  Atlantic,  a  pos¬ 
session  of  Great  Britain  ;  celebrated  as  the  place 
of  imprisonment  of  Napoleon,  1815-21.  Area, 
47  sq.  miles.  (2)  An  island  on  the  coast  of  S.  C., 
noted  for  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton. 

St.  Helen’s,  Mount. — A  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
state  of  Washington  ;  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Cascade  Range. 

St.  John. —  A  city  of  New  Brunswick  ;  it  has  a  fine 
harbor,  shipbuilding  and  fishing  industries,  and 
an  extensive  foreign  and  coast  trade.  Pop. 
(1901),  40,711. 

St.  John’s.  —  The  capital  and  a  seaport  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  has  fishing  industries ;  manufac¬ 
tures  cod  and  seal  oils.  Pop.,  about  27,000. 

St.  Johnsbury. —  The  county  seat  of  Caledonia  Co., 
Vt.  It  has  numerous  and  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  1 1900),  7,010. 

St.  John’s-wort. —  2895. 

St.  Joseph.— (1)  An  important  city,  capital  of  Bu¬ 
chanan  Co.,  Mo.,  opposite  the  eastern  border  of 
Kansas.  Pop.,  102,979.  (2)  A  river  rising  in 

southwestern  Mich.,  and  flowing  in  a  western 
direction  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  at  St. 
Joseph.  (3)  An  island  about  20  miles  long  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  outlet  from  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
Huron.  It  belongs  to  Canada.  (4)  A  bay  on 
the  western  coast  of  Florida  r2o  miles  southeast 
of  Pensacola. 

SI.  Lawrence.— (1)  One  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
North  America,  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  navigable  to  Montreal  and  is  750  miles 
long.  (2)  An  arm  of  the  Atlantic  extending 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  (3)  A  cape  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  (4) 
An  island  belonging  to  Alaska  in  the  Bering 
Sea  ;  too  miles  long. 

St.  Louis.— (1)  The  largest  city  in  Mo.,  and  the 
fourth  in  size  in  the  U.  S.  One  of  the  chief 
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railroad  and  commercial  centers  of  tlie  country. 
Founded  by  the  French  in  1764.  Pop.  (1900), 
575.238-  (2)  A  river  in  northeastern  Minn., 

flowing  into  Cake  Superior.  Length,  200  miles. 
(3)  A  cape  on  the  southernmost  point  of  south¬ 
ern  California. 

St.  Mary  Cape.— (1)  The  southern  point  of  Madagas¬ 
car.  (2)  A  cape  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Newfoundland.  (3)  A  cape  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

St.  Mary’s  River. — (1)  The  outlet  of  Lake  Superior 
into  Lake  Huron.  Length,  55  miles.  (2)  A 
river  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic.  Length,  about  150  miles.  (3) 
A  river  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  which  unites  with 
St.  Joseph’s  to  form  the  Maumee.  Length, 
about  100  miles. 

St.  Matthew. —  A  small  island  in  Bering  Sea  belong¬ 
ing  to  Alaska. 

St.  Maurice. —  A  river  in  Quebec,  Can.,  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Length,  350  miles. 

St.  Paul. —  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  ®  A 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, »  was  born  in  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  probably  three  or  four  y-ears  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Until  his  conversion  he 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  During  his 
early  life,  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  Judaism. 


After  his  conversion,  he  was,  to  an  extent,  at 
variance  with  the  other  apostles  who  main¬ 
tained  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary-  to 
observe  a  certain  adherence  to  Hebrew  princi¬ 
ples.  For  this  reason  he  was  delegated  to  preach 
to  the  heathen,  and  this  accounts  for  his  jour¬ 
ney  into  foreign  countries.  He  finally  went  to 
Rome  where  he  was  lost  sight  of. 

St.  Paul. —  Tlie  capital  of  Minn.,  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River  ;  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  railroad  center.  Pop.  (1900),  163,065. 

St.  Paul's. —  A  famous  cathedral  in  London  ;  founded 
in  1675,  on  the  site  of  an  older  cathedral.  De¬ 
signed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 


St.  Peter's. —  The  largest  and  grandest  temple  of 
worship  in  the  world  is  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  at 
Rome.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Nero’s  circus,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  city,  and  is  built  in 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  total  length  of 
the  interior  is  613^  feet ;  transept  446^  feet ; 
height  of  nave,  152^  feet ;  diameter  of  cupola, 
192  feet ;  height  of  dome  from  pavement  to  top 
cross,  448  feet.  The  great  bell  without  the  ham¬ 
mer  or  clapper  weighs  18,600  pounds,  or  over  9^ 
tons.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1540  A.D. 
Forty-three  Popes  lived  and  died  during  the 
time  the  work  was  in  progress.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  year  1626,  but  not  entirely  finished 
until  the  year  1880.  The  cost  in  round  numbers 
is  set  down  at  $70,000,000. 

St.  Petersburg. —  The  capital  and  largest  city  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1703.  A  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
railroad  center.  Pop.,  about  1,267,023. 

Saint-Saens,  Charles  Camille. —  Born,  1835.  A  French 
pianist,  composer,  and  musical  critic,  famous 
chiefly  for  his  orchestration. 

St.  Vincent.—  (1)  A  small  island  of  the  West  Indies 
belonging  to  Great  BriLain  :  capital,  Kingston. 
(2)  An  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the 
coast  of  Florida. 

Sala,  George  Augustus  Henry. —  (1828-1895.)  A  noted 
English  journalist  and  correspondent. 

SALADIN.— ( 1 1 37-1 193.) 

Zenghi  and  his  son  Noureddin,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  the  Suljuk  Turks, 
had  acquired  a  wide  dominion  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  sul¬ 
tans.  When  Noureddin  found  an  opportunity 
(1162-68)  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Sal- 
adin,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  society  and 
pleasure  at  Damascus,  went  with  his  uncle- 
Shirkoh’s  expedition.  He  soon  became  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  sultan  and  the  grand  vizier  of 
the  caliph.  In  1171,  he  managed  to  have  the 
caliph  quietly  deposed,  and  won  the  country 
over  to  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  sect.  He 
prudently  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  throw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Damascus. 

He  proclaimed  himself  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
began  his  reign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses.  He  restored  Egypt  to  an  important 
place  among  the  nations,  and  by  his  wars  made 
it  the  nucleus  of  a  great  empire.  He  also  en¬ 
couraged  letters  and  arts. 

He  had  already  developed  great  talents  as  a 
ruler,  and  also  great  ambitions,  and  at  the 
death  of  Noureddin,  in  1174,  he  occupied  Da¬ 
mascus  as  the  guardian  of  Noureddin’s  son, 
and  soon  seized  the  sultan’s  throne  and  (after  a 
short  period  of  civil  war)  made  himself  master 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Syria.  Later,  though 
he  met  with  reverses  at  first,  he  comquered  Je¬ 
rusalem  and  expelled  the  Christians  from  all 
Palestine  except  Tyre  and  a  small  strip  of 
coast. 

In  his  defense  against  the  Third  Crusade, 
and  by  a  character  which  was  superior  to  that 
of  his  Christian  antagonists,  he  won  renown  in 
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the  western  world  and  became  a  great  figure  in 
history. 

While  managing  his  continual  wars,  he  was 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt,  and  erected 
many  public  works  there. 

He  died  at  Damascus  about  a  year  after  the 
treaty  which  closed  the  Third  Crusade.  He 
died  almost  penniless,  and  with  neither  houses 
nor  goods  nor  lands.  The  money  for  the  burial 
was  borrowed.  He  had  emptied  his  treasury  in 
his  religious  cause  and  by  his  open-handed 
charity. 

He  was  buried  at  Damascus  with  his  sword 
beside  him.  The  ordinary  bier  was  covered 
with  a  simple  striped  cloth.  The  ceremony  was 
as  simple  as  that  of  a  pauper’s  funeral.  There 
was  no  poet’s  dirge  and  no  preacher’s  oration  ; 
but  the  multitude,  who  thronged  about  the  gate, 
wept  with  great  grief. 

Saladin’s  power  was  due  to  his  love  for  his 
subjects.  He  won  his  purposes  by  kindness, 
not  by  fear  or  severity.  To  his  son,  whom  he 
appointed  to  a  high  office,  he  said :  *  Abstain 
from  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  trust  not  to  that, 
for  blood  that  is  spilt  never  slumbers.  Seek  to 
win  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  and  watch  over 
their  prosperity  ;  for  it  is  to  secure  their  happi¬ 
ness  that  thou  art  appointed  by  God  and  by  me. 
Try  to  gain  the  hearts  of  thy  emirs  and  minis¬ 
ters  and  nobles.  I  have  become  great  as  I  am 
because  I  have  won  men’s  hearts  by  gentleness 
and  kindness.” 

His  whole  life  was  simple,  laborious,  and 
even  ascetic.  He  despised  luxury  and  self-in¬ 
dulgence.  He  was  modest  and  courteous.  He 
was  noble,  patient,  and  kind.  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  his  servants  beaten.  Every  day  he 
gave  careful  attention  to  petitions  or  com¬ 
plaints.  As  a  judge,  he  was  impartial. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  children.  A  strong 
point  in  his  nature  is  illustrated  by  the  touch¬ 
ing  story  of  the  woman  who  came  from  the 
Crusaders’  camp  at  Acre  seeking  her  baby, 
which'had  been  carried  away  by  the  Saracens. 
When  the  pickets  led  her  to  him,  he  was  greatly 
touched  by  her  anguish,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  He  ordered  the  camp  to  be  carefully 
searched,  and  had  the  girl  safely  restored  to  her 
mother. 

His  great  clemency,  when  his  victories  were 
crowned  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned 
by  the  Christian  historians.  He  was  generous 
and  merciful  to  the  vanquished  ;  and  was  known 
as  a  man  who  kept  his  word. 

He  was  courageous,  and  magnanimous.  He 
had  great  military  power  and  great  control 
over  himself. 

Above  all  things,  he  was  devout  in  his  re¬ 
ligion.  He  was  a  religious  fanatic.  Though 
gentle  in  his  social  life,  he  was  stern  and  rigid 
in  his  belief.  Though  naturally  averse  to  blood¬ 
shed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  those  who 
were  infidels  to  his  religion.  He  dreamed  of 
following  the  Franks  over  the  sea  and  conquer¬ 
ing  them  until  there  should  not  be  a  single  un¬ 
believer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Salado,  Rio  (Salt  River). —  (1)  A  river  in  Arizona, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Gila.  (2)  A  river  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  A.  The  water  of 
these  rivers  is  salty. 

Salamanca. —  Capital  of  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  western  Spain,  celebrated  for  its  cathedral 
and  (formerly)  for  its  university.  Pop.,  nearly 
25,000. 

Salaries,  Congressional. —  These  are  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  amount  is  fixed  by 
law  passed  by  Congress  itself.  Since  1874  both 
senators  and  representatives  have  received 
$5,000  yearly,  and  a  mileage  of  20  cents.  But  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  is  also  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House 
receive  $8,000  yearly. 

Salary  Grab. —  The  name  popularly  applied  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1873,  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  salaries  of  the  President,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  members  of  Congress,  Justices  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  other  Federal  officials.  The 
following  day  a  supplementary  act  was  passed, 
making  the  law  retroactive  in  the  case  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  thus  voting  to  pay  themselves 
an  increase  of  $2,500  a  year  from  Mar.  4,  1871. 
The  act  aroused  a  storm  of  public  indignation. 
Many  congressmen  who  voted  for  the  act  were 
defeated  for  reflection,  and  the  next  year  the 
act  was  repealed,  except  such  provisions  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  President  and  Justices  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Salem. — ( 1 )  A  town  of  Mass. ,  the  oldest  in  the  state  ; 
formerly  noted  for  its  foreign  commerce  ;  the 
birthplace  of  Hawthorne.  Pop.  (1900),  35,956_ 
(2)  A  town  of  N.  J.,  near  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1900),  5,811.  (3)  A  city  in  eastern  Ohio.  Pop. 

(1900),  7,582.  (4)  The  capital  of  Oregon;  it  has 

numerous  manufactures.  Pop.  (1900),  4,258.  (5) 
A  town  of  Va.  Pop.  (1900),  3.412. 

Saline  River. —  (1)  A  river  in  southeastern  Arkan¬ 
sas  ;  length  200  miles.  (2)  A  river  in  southern 
Illinois,  flowing  into  the  Ohio.  (3)  A  river  in 
Kan.  Length  300  miles. 

Salisbury,  The  Marquis  of.— Born,  1830.  British  states¬ 
man.  In  1880  he  succeeded  Beaconsfield  as 
leader  of  the  conservative  party.  Three  times 
premier  of  England. 

Salisbury  Island. —  In  the  western  part  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  British  America. 

Sallust,  Caius  Crispus. —  (86?-34  B.C.)  A  noted  Roman 
historian. 

Salmon.—  (1)  A  river  in  Idaho;  length  about  400 
miles.  (2)  Falls.  A  cataract  of  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho. 

Salmon,  The. —  2687. 

Salmon  River  Mountains.— A  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  range,  in  Idaho. 

SALT  AND  SODA.— 

Salt  and  soda  are  two  of  the  substances  with 
which  we  have  to  do  most  constantly  in  our 
daily  lives,  and  they  have  many  important  uses. 
With  the  exception  of  water,  which  has  already 
been  discussed,  there  are  probably  no  chemical 
compounds  that  are  more  frequently  used  by 
all  civilized  people  than  salt  and  soda.  They 
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are  of  interest  for  this  reason,  and  also  because 
from  the  study  of  them,  you  can  obtain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  enable  you  to  understand  more 
readily  many  facts  concerning  other  things. 

You  have  already  learned,  from  what  was 
said  of  air  and  water,  the  difference  between  a 
mere  mixture  of  substances  and  a  chemical 
compound.  You  remember  that  when  sub¬ 
stances  are  only  mixed  together  they  do  not 
lose  their  ordinary  properties,  and  that  they 
may  be  mixed  in  any  proportions,  while  in  a 
compound,  on.  the  contrary,  the  substances  are 
always  combined  in  fixed  proportions,  and  the 
properties  of  the  compound  are  often  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  its  separate  components. 
Knowing  this,  you  may  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  common  salt,  that  you  eat  with 
your  food,  is  made  of  two  substances,  that  are 
not  at  all  like  salt,  and  are  very  different  from 
each  other.  One  is  a  soft,  bluish  metal,  called 
sodium,  and  the  other  is  a  yellowish-green  gas 
called  chlorine ,  while  fine  salt  is  a  mass  of  color¬ 
less  crystals.  Because  it  is  composed  of  these 
two  substances,  the  chemical  name  for  salt  is 
sodium  chloride. 

Sodium  and  chlorine  are  both  simple  elemen¬ 
tary  substances,  or  elements.  By  this,  we  mean 
thal  they  cannot  be  separated  into  substances 
of  different  kinds.  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon, 
and  hydrogen  belong  to  this  class,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stances  obtainable  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
about  seventy  such  elements.  All  the  sub¬ 
stances  around  us  are  composed  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  chemically  united  in  different  compounds, 
or  simply  mixed  together.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mixtures,  not  of  separate  elements, 
but  of  compounds.  The  soil  under  our  feet  is  a 
mixture  of  compounds,  as  is  also  the  impure 
water  found  in  nature.  Indeed,  pure  com¬ 
pounds  very  rarely  occur  naturally.  Salt,  or 
sodium  chloride,  to  give  it  its  chemical  name,  is 
sometimes  found  almost  pure  ;  but  in  order  to 
get  it  perfectly  so,  we  have  either  to  make  it  in 
the  laboratory  out  of  pure  materials,  or  to  sepa¬ 
rate  its  natural  impurities  from  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  salt,  which  contains  so  little  impurity 
that  for  practical  every-day  use  it  is  generally 
unnecessary  to  purify  it  at  all,  is  found  in  large 
quantities. 

The  chief  sources  of  salt  are  the  sea  water, 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  with  some  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  salt  beds,  formed  by  the  drying  up  of 
old  lakes  that  have  no  outlets  ;  salt  wells,  that 
yield  strong  brine  ;  and  salt  mines,  in  which  it  is 
found  in  hard,  solid,  transparent  crystals,  called 
rock  salt.  Rock  salt  is  the  purest  form  in  which 
salt  is  found  and,  to  prepare  it  for  market,  it  is 
merely  ground  or  cut  into  blocks.  The  greatest 
deposit  of  salt  in  the  world  is  probably  that  at 
Wielizka  in  Poland,  where  there  is  a  bed  500 
miles  long,  20  miles  wide,  and  1,200  feet  thick. 
Here  some  of  the  mines  are  so  extensive  that  it 
is  said  some  of  the  miners  spend  all  their  lives  in 
them,  never  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


A  tour  through  these  mines  reveals  many  inter¬ 
esting  things,  among'them  a  large  church  cut 
entirely  out  of  salt.  The  salt  supply  of  the 
United  States  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  salt 
wells  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  rock-salt  mines  of 
Louisiana  and  Kansas. 

In  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  uses  of  salt  are  in  glazing  earthenware,  in 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  in  preserving 
meats  and  hides,  in  fertilizing  arid  soil,  and 
also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soda.  Of  equal  importance,  perhaps,  is 
its  use  in  food.  Most  people  think  it  not  only 
lends  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  is  itself  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  diet.  It  is  certain,  that  all  people 
who  can  obtain  it  use  salt  in  their  food,  and 
where  it  is  scarce,  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  luxuries. 

Soda  is  of  interest  to  us,  not  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  use  in  our  households,  as  because  it 
plays  an  extremely  important  part  in  two  in¬ 
dustries  that  contribute  greatly  to  our  comfort, 
viz.,  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap. 

Soda  is  not  found  naturally  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  as  salt  is,  but  is  generally  made  from 
other  substances.  Formerly  it  was  made  almost 
entirely  from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants.  One, 
known  as  the  Salsola  soda-plant,  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  Spain  for  the  soda  contained  in  it, 
and  the  ashes,  or  Barilla,  as  they  were  called, 
were  soaked  in  water  to  dissolve  out  the  soda. 
Now,  however,  the  world’s  soda  supply  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  common  salt  by  two  processes, 
known  from  the  names  of  their  inventors  as 
the  Leblanc  and  Solvay  processes. 

In  the  Leblanc  process  the  first  step  is  to 
treat  the  salt,  or  sodium  chloride,  with  sulphuric 
acid.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  compound  of  sodium, 
sulphur,  and  oxygen,  called  sodium  sulphate,  is 
formed,  together  with  another  acid  containing 
hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  called  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  acid  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  the 
sodium  sulphate  is  left. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  i£  to  convert  the 
sodium  sulphate,  or  “  salt  cake,  "into  soda  or, 
to  give  it  its  chemical  name,  sodium  carbonate. 
This  change  is  brought  about  by  mixing  the 
salt  cake  with  limestone  and  coal  and  heating 
the  mixture.  Just  what  changes  go  on  when 
this  is  done,  is  not  known,  but  the  chief  ones 
are  probably  the  following :  The  coal,  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  element  called 
carbon,  takes  the  oxygen  out  of  the  sodium 
sulphate,  and  unites  with  it  to  form  carbonic 
acid  gas,  leaving  a  compound  of  sodium  and  sul¬ 
phur  called  sodium  sulphide ;  this  acts  on  the 
limestone,  which  is  composed  of  a  metal,  cal¬ 
cium  ,  in  combination  with  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  causes  the  sulphur  in  the  sodium  sulphide 
to  combine  with  the  calcium,  forming  calcium 
sulphide,  while  the  sodium  combines  with  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  and  forms  the  desired  com¬ 
pound,  sodium  carbonate. 

After  the  heating,  the  resulting  mass  which 
contains  calcium  sulphide,  sodium  carbonate. 
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and  some  unburned  coal,  and  is  known  as 
“black  ash,”  is  broken  up  and  treated  with 
water.  This  dissolves  the  sodium  carbonate, 
leaving  the  rest  undissolved,  and  when  part  of 
the  water  is  evaporated  crystals  containing 
sodium  carbonate  and  water  are  formed.  By 
heating  these  the  water  may  be  driven  off,  and 
the  sodium  carbonate  left  behind  as  a  white 
powder. 

The  Solvay,  or  ammonia  soda ,  process  con¬ 
sists  in  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
strong  brine,  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia  has  been  added.  When  this  is  done 
crystals  are  formed  in  the  brine,  which  are 
composed  of  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  sodium, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  and  are  called  sodium 
bicarbonate.  This  substance,  which  is  the  soda 
we  sometimes  use  in  baking  bread,  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  heating  into  water  and  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  the  soda  used  for  washing. 

The  Leblanc  process  was  formerly  used  al¬ 
most  altogether  for  making  soda  ;  but  in  recent 
years  the  Solvay  process  has  come  into  exten¬ 
sive  use,  and  it  is  said  that  now  more  than  half 
the  soda  of  the  world  is  made  in  this  way. 

Saltillo  (Mexico). —  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  near  Buena  Vista.  Pop.,  about  25,000. 

Salt  Key  Bank. — A  shoal  lying  south  of  Florida. 

Salt  Lake  City. —  The  capital  of  Utah  ;  founded  by 
the  Mormons  in  1847  ;  the  headquarters  of  Mor- 
monism.  Pop.  (1900),  53,531. 

Saltus,  Edgar  Evertson. —  Born  at  New  York  1858.  A 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Saluda. — A  river  of  S.  C.,  which  unites  with  the 
Broad  to  form  the  Sangaree.  Length,  200  miles. 

Salvador. —  The  smallest  republic  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  exports  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  other 
tropical  products.  Pop.  (made  up  of  Indians, 
mixed  races,  a  few  whites,  and  negroes),  about 
800,000. 

Salvage. —  Compensation  given  those  who  rescue 
ship  or  cargo  from  loss. 

Santana. —  (1)  A  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  (2)  A  seaport  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  Samana  Bay. 

Sambro  Cape. —  A  cape  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  south  of  Halifax. 

Samoan  Islands. — A  group  of  South  Pacific  islands 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Capital,  Apia.  It  was  here  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Samos. —  An  important  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Asia  Minor. 
Capital.  Vathy  ;  chief  exports  wine  and  raisins. 

Samoset. —  An  Indian  chief  friendly  to  the  early 
colonists. 

Sampson,  William  Thomas.— A  naval  commander; 
sketch  of,  500. 

Sam  Slick. —  A  pseudonym  of  T.  C.  Haliburton. 

Samuel. — 1483. 

Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. —  (Arabic  legend),  1483. 

San  Antonia.—  ( 1 )  One  of  the  chief  commercial  cities 
of  Texas  ;  an  important  railroad  center.  Pop. 
(1900),  53,321.  (2)  A  cape  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
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public.  (3)  A  cape  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (4)  A 
cape  on  the  western  coast  of  Cuba.  (5)  A  river 
of  Texas  ;  length  about  200  miles. 

San  Bernardino.— (1)  The  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name  in  California.  Pop.  (1900),  6,150. 
(2)  The  highest  mountain  in  the  Coast  Range, 
Cal.,  11,600  feet  high. 

San  Bias. —  (1)  A  cape  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Fla.  (2)  A  bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pan¬ 
ama  ;  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Sancho  Panza. —  One  of  the  leading  characters  in 
Cervaute’s  *  Don  Quixote." 

San  Cristobal. —  A  city  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1528. 
Pop.,  12,000. 

Sandby,  Paul. —  English  painter,  3473. 

Sanders  Creek  (S.  C.),  Battle  of.  —  Fought  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1780  between  General  Gates  with  a  force 
of  4,000  Americans  and  Cornwallis  with  a  Brit¬ 
ish  force  of  2,000.  The  Americans  were  routed 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

Sand,  George  {Norn  de  plume  of  Armandine  Lu- 
cile  Aurore  Dupin,  Baroness  Dudevant). — 
(1804-1876.)  A  prominent  French  novelist  and 
playwright,  especially  noted  lor  her  brilliant 
conversation. 

San  Diego. —  A  coast  city  of  Cal.  noted  for  its  fine 
harbor.  It  has  extensive  shipping  interests 
and  is  a  popular  health  resort.  Pop.  (1900), 
17,700.  (2)  A  cape  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Terra 

del  Fuego. 

Sandpiper,  The.—  2520. 

Sand-snail,  The. —  See  Mollusk,  2716. 

Sandusky. —  (1)  A  city  of  Ohio,  on  Sandusky  Bay; 
an  important  port  and  railroad  terminus,  and 
has  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  fish.  Pop. 
(1900),  19,664.  (2)  Bay.  An  arm  of  Lake  Erie, 

20  miles  in  length,  near  Sandusky.  (3)  A  river 
in  Ohio,  flowing  into  Sandusky  Bay.  Length, 
125  miles. 

Sandwich. —  (1)  A  town  and  summer  resort  of  Mass. 
(2)  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Labra¬ 
dor,  (3)  Islands.  See  Hawaii. 

Sandwich  Islands. —  See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sandy  Hook.—  A  strip  of  beach  in  N.  J.  extending 
into  the  lower  part  of  New  York  Bay.  It  has  a 
beacon  light  and  a  light  house  and  is  used  as  a 
proving  ground  for  ordnance  by  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  (2)  Bay.  An  arm  of  New  York  Bay, 
west  of  Sandy  Hook. 

San  Filipe.— (1)  A  town  of  Chile,  near  Valparaiso. 
Pop.,  about  12,000.  (2)  A  town  of  Venezuela. 

Pop.,  about  7,000.  (3)  A  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  in  New  Mexico. 

San  Francisco. — A  city  and  seaport  of  California  ;  the 
largest  city  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  harbor  ;  considerable  manufacturing 
interests  ;  and  exports  gold,  silver,  wheat,  flour, 
etc.  It  has  a  U.  S.  mint.  Pop.  (1900),  342,782. 

San  Francisco. —  (1)  A  large  river  of  Brazil;  about 
1,800  miles  in  length  ;  navigable  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  (2)  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
southern  Brazil. 

San  Francisco  Bay. — A  large  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  coast  of  California  ;  connected  with  the 
ocean  by  a  strait  called  the  Golden  Gate. 
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Sangamon  River. — A  river  in  Illinois  flowing  into  the 
Illinois  River,  length,  220  miles. 

San  Oil,  or  St.  Giles. — A  town  of  New  Granada,  South 
America.  Pop.,  10,000. 

San  Jacinto,  Battle  of. —  Fought  April  21,  1836  on  the 
banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  River  between  the 
Mexicans  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna  and  the  Tex¬ 
ans  under  Gen.  Houston.  Anna  was  defeated 
and  captured. 

San  Jacinto  River. — A  river  in  Southern  Texas  which 
empties  into  Galveston  Bay.  Length,  120  miles  ; 
navigable,  45  miles. 

San  Joaquin. — A  river  of  California  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  flows  into 
the  .Sacramento.  Length,  350  miles  ;  navigable, 
50  miles. 

San  Jose. —  (1)  The  capital  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
California.  Pop.  (1900),  21,500.  (2)  The  capital 

and  a  seaport  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America. 
Pop.,  about  35,000. 

San  Juan. — (1)  The  capital  of  the  province  of  San 
Juan,  Argentine  Republic.  Pop.,  about  12,000. 
(2)  The  capital  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
Pop.,  27,000.  (3)  A  locality  in  Cuba  near  San¬ 
tiago,  captured  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  July  1,  1898. 
(4)  A  cape  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Porto  Rico.  (5)  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  belonging  to  the  state  of  Washington. 
(6)  A  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Col. 

San  Juan  de  Ulua,  or  lllloa. —  A  fort,  built  in  the  17th 
century,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name 
protecting  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz. 

San  Juan  River. — (1)  A  river  of  Central  America' 
which  carries  the  waters  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  ( 2)  A  river  in  southern 
Bolivia,  300  miles  long.  (3)  A  river  in  the 
province  of  San  Juan,  Argentine  Republic. 
Length,  250  miles. 

Sankey,  Ira. —  Born,  1840.  A  well-known  musical 
evangelist  and  song  writer ;  associated  with 
Dwight  L.  Moody  in  his  work. 

San  Lorenzo  Cape. —  A  cape  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ecuador. 

San  Lucas,  or  St.  Lucas  Cape. —  The  southernmost 
point  of  Lower  California. 

San  Luis. —  The  capital  of  the  province  of  San  Luis, 
in  Argentine  Republic.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 

San  Luis  Park. — The  largest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
parks  ;  in  Col.  and  Mex.;  150  miles  long. 

San  Miguel. —  (1)  A  town  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 
P°P-.  15.000.  (2)  A  town  in  Salvador,  Central 

America,  the  chief  trading  town  of  the  country. 
Pop.,  10,000.  (3)  An  eastern  arm  of  the  Bay  of 

Panama. 

San  Pablo  Bay. —  An  extension  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  It  is  twelve  miles  long  and  contains  Mare 
Island. 

San  Pedro  Bay. —  A  bay  on  the  coast  of  southern 
Cal.,  near  Los  Angeles. 

San  Rafael. —  The  capital  of  Marin  County,  Cal.,  on 
San  Francisco  Bay,  near  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort.  Pop.  (1900),  3,879. 

San  Salvador. —  The  capital  of  the  republic  of  Salva¬ 
dor,  Central  America,  almost  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1854,  and  again  in 
1873.  Pop.,  about  25,000. 


San  Salvador,  or  Quezaltepec. — An  extinct  volcano  in 
the  republic  of  Salvador,  8,000  feet  high. 

Sans  Gene,  Madame.— A  nickname  given  to  the  wife 
of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  duke  of  Dantzic.  She  was 
a  woman  of  low  origin,  whose  illiteracy  and 
lack  of  breeding  brought  upon  her  the  ridicule 
of  the  court.  She  followed  her  husband  through 
the  wars  as  a  vivandiere. 

Sanskrit. —  The  ancient,  classical,  sacred  language 
of  India,  in  which  the  Hindu  literature,  from 
the  earliest  of  the  Vedas,  is  written. 

Sansovino,  Andrea. —  Florentine  sculptor,  3568. 

Santa. —  A  river  of  Peru,  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 
Length,  200  miles. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de.— (1795-1876.)  A  Mexi¬ 
can  politician  and  general. 

Santa  Barbara.—  The  capital  of  Santa  Barbara  Co., 
Cal.,  noted  for  its  mineral  and  hot  springs  ;  a 
favorite  watering  place. 

Santa  Barbara.—  (1)  Islands.  A  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Cal.  to 
which  they  belong.  (2)  A  channel  which  sep¬ 
arates  a  part  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  from 
the  mainland  of  Cal. 

Santa  Catherina. —  ( 1)  A  province  of  southern  Brazil, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  having  a  large 
foreign  population.  (2)  An  island  30  miles 
long,  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Catherina,  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Santa  Claus,  or  Klaus  (an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
Dutch  Saint  Nikolas),  is  the  Dutch  name  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  children  and 
dispenser  of  gifts  on  Christmas  eve.  St.  Nicholas 
lived  about  the  year  300  A.D.  He  was  a  bishop 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  prominent  saint  in  the 
Greek  church,  his  festival  being  celebrated  Dec. 
6.  He  has  been  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia,  and  is  also  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  seafaring  men,  thieves,  virgins,  and  children. 
An  incident  in  his  life  (so  a  legend  states),  cre¬ 
ated  the  custom  of  placing  gifts  in  the  stockings 
of  children  on  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas’s  day,  and 
attributing  the  gifts  to  Santa  Claus.  The  cus¬ 
tom  has  in  most  countries  been  transferred  to 
Christmas. 

Santa  Cruz. —  (1)  The  capital  of  Santa  Cruz  Co., 
Cal.,  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey;  a  favorite 
health  resort.  Pop.  (1900),  2,659.  (2)  A  terri¬ 

tory  of  the  Argentine  Republic  comprising  the 
southern  part  of  Patagonia.  (3)  An  eastern 
department  of  Bolivia,  bordering  on  Brazil.  (4) 
An  island,  25  miles  long,  off  the  coast  of  Cal., 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  group.  (5)  An  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark. 

" Santa  Maria.” — The  flagship  of  Columbus  in  1492, 
and  the  largest  vessel  of  his  fleet. 

Santee.— A  river  in  South  Carolina,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic;  navigable  150  miles. 

Sante  Fe. — ( 1)  The  capital  of  New  Mexico,  founded  in 
1598.  Pop.  (1900),  5,603.  (2)  Capital  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  South  America. 

Santiago,  Battle  of.  —  Fought  July  1-3,  1898,  after 
which  the  whole  Spanish  army,  under  General 
Toral,  capitulated.  The  American  forces  lost 
100  killed,  597  wounded,  and  62  missing.  (See 
506  ;  also  Spanish-American  War,  The.) 
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Santiago  de  Chile.- The  capital  of  Chile;  the  most 
important  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America. 

Santiago  de  Cuba.—  The  chief  seaport  of  the  island'of 
Cuba  ;  exports  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Pop,, 
about  70,000. 

Santiago  del  Estero.—  The  capital  of  the  province  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  Argentine  Republic. 

Santiago  Harbor,  Battle  of.— Fought  July  3,  1898,  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Rear-admiral 
Pascual  Cervera  and  the  American  fleet.  The 
Spaniards  were  defeated.  (See  500  ;  also  Span- 
ish-American  War,  The.) 

Santo  Domingo,  or  Dominican  Republic. —  A  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Haiti  situated  in  the  West  Indies. 
Area,  18,045  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about  600,000. 

Santo  Espiritu.— A  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba. 

Santos.—  A  seaport  of  Brazil  ;  noted  for  its  large 
exports  of  coffee.  Pop.,  about  8,000. 

Sao  Leopoldo  (S.  A.). —  A  town  in  southern  Brazil, 
the  center  of  a  large  German  district.  Pop.  of 
town  and  district,  about  30,000. 

Sao  Paulo. — (1)  One  of  the  richest  states  of  southern 
Brazil.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  state  of  Sad  Paulo, 
Brazil.  Pop.,  100,000. 

Sapphire. — 2367,  2368. 

Sappho.—  A  Greek  lyric  poetess.  P'lourished  about 
600  B.C. 

Saracens. —  Originally  an  Arab  tribe.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  the  name  was  applied  to  all 
Mohammedans. 

Saracens. —  A  name  given,  successively,  to  several 
Asiatic  tribes  and  sects,  but  finally  applied  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  great  class  of  Moslems  with 
whom  the  medieval  Christians  were  at  war. 

Saramaca. —  A  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic.  Length.  200  miles. 

Saranac  Lake,  Upper. — ( 1 )  A  lake  in  the  Adirondaeks, 
N.  Y.,  8  miles  in  length.  (2)  Lower.  A  lake  in 
the  Adirondaeks,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga,  Battles  of.—  Two  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution  fought  twelve  miles  east  of  Saratoga 
Springs.  The  first  took  place  Sept.  19,  1777; 
was  indecisive.  The  second,  fought  Oct.  7,  1777. 
resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Saratoga  Springs.—!  1)  A  village  and  celebrated  wa¬ 
tering  place  in  N.  Y.  Pop.  (1900),  12,401.  (2)  A 

lake  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.;  5  miles  in 
length. 

Sarcey,  Francisque.  —  (1828-1899.)  A  noted  French 
dramatic  critic  and  novelist. 

Sardinia. —  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  belong¬ 
ing  to  Italy.  Area,  9,294  sq.  miles ;  pop.,  about 
750,000. 

Sardou,  Victorien. — (1831-.)  Celebrated  French  dram¬ 
atist. 

Sargent,  Henry. — (1770-1845.)  An  American  painter. 

Sargent,  John  Singer. —  Born,  1856.  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  portrait  painter,  now  residing  in  London. 

Sarnia. —  A  seaport  of  Ontario,  Canada  ;  also  im¬ 
portant  as  a  railroad  terminus.  Pop.  (1901), 
8,176. 

Sartain,  John.— (  1808-1897.  )  An  Anglo-American . 
artist  and  engraver. 
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Sartain,  William. — (1843-.)  American  landscape  and 
genre  painter. 

Sarto,  Andrea  del. — 3419. 

Saskatchewan. — (1)  A  large  river  in  British  North 
America  ;  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
flows  into  Hudson  Bay.  Length,  1,500  miles. 
(2)  A  district  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Pop.  (1901),  25,679. 

Sassafras. —  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  Lauracece.  The  wood  is  coarse  of 
fiber  and  light,  has  a  strong  odor,  and  a  some¬ 
what  bitter  taste. 

Satilla. —  River  in  southwestern  Georgia,  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic. 

Saturn. —  2991. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. —  A  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  near  N.  Y. 

Sauk  Center.— A  town  in  Stearns  Co.,  Minn. 

Sauk  City.— A  lumber  center  in  Sauk  Co.,  Wis. 

Sauk  Rapids. — A  granite  center  in  Benton  Co., 
Minn. 

Sauk  River. —  A  river  in  Minnesota  joining  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  near  St.  Cloud. 

Saul. — 1483. 

Saulsbnry,  Eli.—  (1817-1893.)  A  noted  American  pol¬ 
itician. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie.— (1)  Capital  of  Chippewa  Co., 
Mich.  Pop.  (1900),  10,538.  (2)  Small  town  in 

Ontario,  opposite  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie  Falls. —  The  rapids  of  St.  Mary’s 
River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
Huron. 

Saunders,  Richard. — The  pen  name  under  which  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  published  his  «  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac." 

Savage,  Richard. — (1698-1743.)  An  English  poet. 

Savage  Station  (Va.),  Battle  of.— One  of  the  Seven 
Days’  Battles  of  the  Peninsula  campaign 
against  Richmond,  1862. 

Savail,  or  Sawaii. —  The  largest  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean. 

Savanilla,  or  Sabanilla. — An  important  port  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Savannah. — Seaport  and  capital  of  Chatham  Co.,  Ga. 
One  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  state  ;  has  large 
cotton  shipping  business.  Pop.,  54,244. 

Savannah  River. —  Rises  in  the  Alleghenies  and 
flows  southeast  into  the  Atlantic.  Length,  300 
miles. 

Savannah  (Ga.),  Siege  of. — Gen.  Provost,  in  1779,  with 
3,000  men  defended  Savannah  while  850  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  3,500  French  soldiers  under  Count  d’ 
Estains  made  an  attack.  After  an  hour’s  fight 
the  assailants  fell  back  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
1,000  men. 

SAVONAROLA. —  (1452-1498.) 

Girolama  Savonarola,  prophet,  patriot- 
priest,  reformer,  and  politician,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  of  Italian  history.  He 
stood  for  purification  in  religion,  and  a  system 
of  strict  morality.  His  soul  was  stirred  by  an 
ardent  faith  which  burned  through  all  obstacles. 
In  order  to  uphold  his  cause  of  reform,  he 
braved  single-handed  all  of  the  powers  that  op¬ 
posed  him. 
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Savonarola. —  Continued 

He  was  born  in  1452  at  Ferrara,  where  his 
grandfather,  a  physician  of  high  repute  at 
Padua,  had  taken  up  his  abode  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  His  mother  was  a  lady  of  good  birth, 
blameless  morals,  and  commanding  intellect. 

As  a  boy  he  was  precocious,  serious,  and  quiet, 
with  a  passion  for  learning.  He  read  much 
from  solid  books,  and  was  also  fond  of  music 
and  poetry.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  teachings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Arab  writers  on  Aristotle.  He 
enjoyed  solitude,  and  loved  to  wander  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  To  the  mystic  young  stu¬ 
dent  the  festivities  and  gaieties  of  a  bustling 
city,  and  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  court  life, 
were  repulsive.  His  sad  disposition  was  made 
sadder  when  he  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  a 
high-born  Florentine  maiden  with  whom  he 
had  fallen  in  love  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  His  misery  and  mental  conflict  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  endure. 

Though  his  early  training  was  planned  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  become  a  physi¬ 
cian,  as  he  grew  older  he  became  convinced 
that  his  work  in  life  was  to  cure  souls  instead 
of  bodies.  In  opposition  to  the  hopes  of  his 
parents,  he  decided  to  prepare  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  One  day  when  the  family  was  absent  he 
wrote  an  affectionate  note  of  explanation  and 
farewell,  and  went  to  enter  a  monastery  at 
Bologna. 

In  a  few  years  he  went  to  Florence  to  preach. 
Though  he  was  received  coldly  he  finally  be¬ 
came  the  oracle  of  the  place.  At  first  his  plain 
and  sincere  manner  of  denouncing  sin  did  not 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  He  repelled 
many,  but  the  more  indifferent  his  hearers 
were,  the  stronger  was  his  zeal  aroused  “  to  stir 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  sin.”  At  last,  his 
power  as  an  orator  shook  men’s  souls  and  drew 
great  crowds  of  people  to  hear  him.  He  be¬ 
came  such  a  power  in  Florence  that  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  the  famous  ruler,  was  alarmed  and  sent 
five  leading  men  to  warn  him  to  be  more  mod¬ 
erate  in  his  preaching.  He  replied :  *  Tell  your 
master  that  although  I  am  an  humble  stranger, 
and  he  the  city’s  lord,  yet  I  shall  remain  and  he 
shall  depart.” 

Refusing  to  be  silenced  by  bribery,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  "  brimstone  ”  to  the  princes, 
and  denounce  sin  with  great  fervor.  Though 
his  enemies  grew  fiercer  and  more  bitter,  he 
continued  to  urge  reforms  in  the  Church.  Per¬ 
haps  his  zeal  outran  his  wisdom  and  judgment; 
but  he  was  sincere  and  boldly  courageous. 

In  April,  1492,  he  was  called  to  the  bedside  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  who  had  failed  to  control 
him  either  by  flattery  or  by  threats  and  who 
now  lay  dying  in  his  pleasure  palace  at  Careggi. 
He  gravely  listened  to  Lorenzo’s  agitated  con¬ 
fession,  and  boldly  informed  the  dying  ruler 
that  he  must  make  restitution  of  all  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  restore  the  liberty  of  Florence. 

He  rapidly  gained  influence  even  among 
those  who  had  been  the  admirers  of  Lorenzo. 


He  continued  to  preach  with  increasing  fervor, 
and  worked  himself  into  a  religious  frenzy  in 
which  he  saw  visions  of  famine,  war,  pestilence, 
and  death.  For  a  while  he  preached  to  excited 
crowds  in  northern  Italy.  At  Bologna  he 
placed  himself  in  danger  by  boldly  rebuking  the 
wife  of  the  lord  of  the  city.  Returning  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  he  secured  a  papal  decree  giving  him  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  Lombard  vicars  of  his 
order.  Under  this  freedom,  he  caused  St. 
Mark’s  to  flourish  beyond  anything  in  its  pre¬ 
vious  history.  He  began  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  convent.  He  enforced  humility  and  self- 
denial  among  the  monks,  and  encouraged  them 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

In  1494,  when  Piero  de’  Medici  succumbed  be¬ 
fore  Charles  VIII.  and  the  furious  people  of 
Florence  rose  to  arms,  he  quieted  the  passions 
of  the  mob  and  effected  a  bloodless  revolution. 
He  soon  held  the  reins  which  Piero  had 
dropped,  and  preserved  public  confidence 
through  a  great  crisis.  He  became  the  law¬ 
giver  of  Florence,  and  by  his  strong  hand 
guided  her  tottering  steps  over  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  held  no  recognized  office,  save  his 
usual  position  as  Prior  of  St.  Mark’s  but  he  was 
the  chief  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  and  the 
real  ruler  of  the  liberated  city.  For  many 
months  he  reigned  as  the  Samuel  of  a  reformed 
Florence.  He  furnished  the  framework  for  a 
new  government,  and  recommended  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  were  chosen.  He  was  better  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  statesman  than  he  had  been  as  a  dreamer. 
By  the  middle  of  1495,  he  had  started  Florence 
on  a  course  of  peaceful,  well-ordered  freedom, 
such  as  Venice  had  in  her  best  days. 

With  his  political  work  he  carried  on  a  great 
social  reform.  He  never  grew  tired  of  beseech¬ 
ing  his  hearers  to  lead  better  lives,  both  as 
Christians  and  honest  patriots.  He  moved  his 
audience  to  tears  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
words.  Against  libertines,  gamblers,  and  lux¬ 
ury  he  thundered  with  all  his  might.  He 
preached  course  after  course  of  sermons,  until 
a  moral  epidemic  seized  upon  the  people,  until 
gay  Florence  appeared  more  like  a  New 
England  town  in  the  saddest  days  of  English 
Puritanism.  Young  men  ceased  their  evil  and 
gaiety.  Ladies  of  fashion  cast  aside  their  trin¬ 
kets  and  walked  demurely  in  sober  attire.  Pub¬ 
lic  sports  and  shows  were  forbidden.  Even  the 
children  formed  a  sacred  band  to  do  the  work 
of  a  moral  police,  going  from  house  to  house 
and  seizing  on  everything  that  savored  of  vice 
or  needless  luxury. 

Out  of  the  pulpit,  Savonarola  enforced  his 
teaching  with  the  pen,  by  writing  both  poetry 
and  prose. 

Meantime,  Savonarola  was  losing  his  power. 
By  one  of  his  graphic  sermons,  and  by  trans¬ 
forming  Florence  into  an  austere  Christian 
republic,  claiming  the  Savior  for  its  head,  he 
had  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Pope,  who  hence¬ 
forth  watched  for  a  chance  to  silence  him.  In 
July,  1495,  he  was  courteously  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  courteously  gave  excuses  for  declin- 
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Savonarola.  —  Continued 

ing  to  go.  He  received  two  more  summonses, 
each  more  threatening  than  the  preceding.  He 
refused  to  obey,  but  suspended  his  sermons  in 
Florence  for  a  while.  In  the  Lent  of  1496  he 
gave  a  series  of  sermons  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
in  which  he  again  urged  the  necessity  of  church 
reform.  Single-handed,  he  dared  to  brave  the 
papal  authority.  *  * 

At  the  religious  carnival  of  1496  he  was  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  disobedience.  His  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Mark’s  was  united  to  a  new  Tuscan 
province  of  the  order,  and  his  authority  de¬ 
creased.  He  found  that  the  citizens  were  grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  his  strict  religious  restraints. 
Finally,  he  was  openly  insulted  by  his  enemies 
who  were  gaining  strength.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope.  Undaunted,  he  declared  the  sen¬ 
tence  null  and  void.  He  requested  the  Pope  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  while  there  was  yet  time. 
He  was  interdicted  from  preaching  in  his  own 
convent,  and  again  summoned  to  Rome.  He 
again  refused  obedience,  though  he  agreed  to 
abstain  from  public  preaching. 

Later  he  resumed  his  sermons,  and  his  work 
of  reform  in  spite  of  the  letters  from  Rome 
which  became  more  and  more  furious.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  powers  of  Furope  to  take  some 
action  against  the  Pope,  who  replied  by  hurling 
a  tremendous  bull  at  Florence. 

Savonarola  finally  agreed  to  cease  preaching, 
in  order  to  save  his  city  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  soon  rushed  to  his  fate  by  the 
folly  of  his  own  disciples.  He  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  hate  to  those  who  desired  him  to  show 
his  power  by  miracles.  When  his  church  was 
stormed,  he  defended  himself,  but  finally  sur¬ 
rendered  to  his  enemies,  who  placed  him  in 
prison  and  brutally  tortured  him  day  after  day. 

Though  he  declared  his  innocence  of  heresy, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  burning,  in  1498.  He 
refused  to  recant,  and  predicting  for  Florence 
dire  calamities,  he  met  his  fate  bravely.  At 
dusk,  his  remains  were  collected  in  a  cart  and 
thrown  into  the  Arno.  The  power  of  his 
speech  and  the  heroism  of  his  life  long  sur¬ 
vived  his  death.  Over  seventy  years  later, 
when  Florence  suffered  a  siege,  some  of  the 
most  heroic  defenders  ruled  their  lives  by  his 
precepts  and  revered  his  memory  as  that  of  a 
saint. ' 

Savoy. —  In  France  the  departments  of  Savoie  and 
Haute-Savoie,  formerly'  a  duchy. 

Saws.—  3848. 

Saxe,  Marshall.— (1696-1750.)  French  soldier  and 
author. 

Saxifrage,  The.— 2924. 

Saxons.— (1)  The  inhabitants  of  northern  Germany 
who  conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Also  their  descendants.  (2)  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Saxony  in  modern  Germany. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of. — A  kingdom  of  Germany',  capi¬ 
tal,  Dresden.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  products 
and  noted  for  its  agricultural  and  manufactur¬ 


ing  interests,  especially  for  the  manufacture  ot 
cotton,  woolen,  and  china  goods.  Area,  about 
6,000  square  miles.  Pop.,  over  4,000,000. 

Sayre,  Lewis  Albert.— ( 1820-1900.)  A11  eminent 

American  surgeon  ;  inventor  of  many  valuable 
surgical  instruments  and  appliances  ;  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  for  spinal  dis¬ 
eases. 

Scallop,  The. —  See  Mollusk,  2718. 

Scandinavia. —  That  portion  of  Europe  occupied  by 
the  Scandinavian  people.  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 

Scarborough.— (1)  In  England,  a  borough  and  health 
resort  of  Yorkshire.  (2)  The  capital  of  Tobago, 
an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro.— (1659-1725. )  A  celebrated 
Italian  composer ;  the  founder  of  modern 
opera. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico.— (1683-1757.)  A  noted  Italian 
musician  and  composer ;  sou  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti. 

Scarlet  Hawthorne,  The. —  2825. 

Scarlet  Oak,  The. — 2866. 

Scarlet  Tanager,  The. —  See  Tanager,  2577. 

Schadow,  Johann  Gottfried. — (1764-1850.)  An  eminent 
German  sculptor. 

Scharwenka,  Xaver. —  Born,  1850.  A  distinguished 
German  piaaist  composer. 

Scheffer,  Ary. —  A  rtist,  3458. 

Schenectady. —  A  city  of  New  York,  engaged  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  farming 
implements.  Pop.  (1900),  31,682. 

Schiller. — (1759-1805.)  A  celebrated  German  poet, 
dramatist,  and  historian. 

Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm  von. — (1767-1845.)  Celebrated 
German  poet  and  critic. 

Schlegel,  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich  von. — (1772-1829.)  A 
noted  German  poet,  author,  and  critic. 

Schleswig-Holstein.— A  province  of  Prussia.  Capital, 
Schleswig.  Chief  industry,  cattle  raising.  Pop., 
about  2,000,000. 

Schley,  Winfield  Scott. —  Naval  commander;  sketch 
of,  504. 

Schliewann,  Heinrich.—  (1822-1890.)  A  noted  German 
archaeologist. 

Schiuter,  Andreas. —  German  sculptor  and  architect, 

3586. 

Schofield,  John  McAllister.—  Born,  1831.  An  American 
general,  prominent  in  the  Civil  War.  Made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  1895. 

Schoodic  Lake — A  lake  25  miles  long,  on  the  border 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  ;  it  has  its  outlet 
in  the  St.  Croix  River. 

School,  The  Ideal. —  3622. 

School  for  Scandal,  The.— A  comedy  by  Sheriden,  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater  in  1777. 

School-Teacher  the  Seedcorn  of  Civilization,  The. —  4950. 

/ 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur. —  (1788-1860.)  A  celebrated 
German  philosopher,  and  exponent  of  pessim¬ 
ism. 

Schrader,  Julius. — (1815-1900.)  A  noted  German  his¬ 
torical  painter. 

Schreiner,  Olive  (Mrs.  Cronwright.)—  Born,  1863. 
A  noted  author,  resident  in  South  Africa. 

Schreyer,  Adolf.—  (1828-1809.)  A  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  animal-painter. 
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SCHUBERT 

In  Lichenthal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  stands  a  house  bearing  a  small  marble  tablet 
which  informs  the  passer-by  that  here,  on  January  31,  1797,  was  born  the  greatest 
of  song  writers,  Franz  Peter  Schubert.  Schubert  was  one  of  a  family  of  nineteen 
children,  most  of  whom  inherited  musical  talent  in  varying  degree  from  their  father,  a 
very  poor  but  musically-inclined  schoolmaster  of  the  village. 

Franz’s  musical  ability  as  a  child  was  extraordinary,  and  in  many  respects  as  won¬ 
derful  as  that  of  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn ,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  the  means  and 
opportunities  allotted  to  them,  for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his  gifts.  He 
was,  probably,  the  poorest  of  all  the  composers.  He  was  not  only  poor,  but  exceedingly 
homely  in  appearance,  and  moreover  nearsighted.  Two  good  gifts  however  were  bestowed 
upon  him, —  a  sweet  voice,  and,  as  Beethoven  said  of  him,  <(  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire.** 
Until  his  voice  gained  him  admission  to  the  parish  choir  —  the  director  of  which 
soon  recognized  his  genius — Schubert’s  instruction  in  music  was  conducted  by  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  Franz  became  a  chorister  in  the  imperial  chapel  and  was 
admitted  to  the  school  attached  thereto.  This  school  supplied  the  only  educational 
advantage  he  ever  had ,  but  he  neglected  everything  else  for  music,  and  even  in  music, 
he  applied  himself  to  nothing  which  he  could  not  accomplish  without  effort. 

In  spite  of  his  negligence  in  study,  however,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  not  only 
a  good  performer  upon  the  piano,  the  violin,  and  other  instruments,  but  he  composed 
works  including  overtures,  symphonies,  and  quartets.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  change 
of  voice  made  the  young  composer  useless  in  the  choir,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
school.  He  returned  to  his  home  and  assisted  his  father  in  his  scholastic  duties. 

Schubert  s  genius,  while  not  complete  and  universal  like  that  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  was  in  its  own  range,  as  rich  and  as  free  as  theirs,  and  quite  as  spontaneous. 
His  songs  seem  to  form  themselves  unbidden,  and  to  come  to  him  as  a  flash  of  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  only  effort  that  he  appeared  to  put  forth  in  composing  was  that  required  to 
actually  write  them  down.  In  his  short  life  of  thirty-one  years,  Schubert  produced 
more  than  six  hundred  songs, —  besides  many  that  are  known  to  have  been  lost, — 
symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  masses,  cantatas,  and  other  compositions,  making  a  list 
such  as  few  great  masters,  in  two  or  three  times  his  years  of  labor,  have  executed. 
Once,  in  a  single  day,  he  wrote  seven  songs;  in  another,  four.  Schubert's  carelessness 
in  composition  was  as  marked  as  was  his  rapidity.  He  made  few  corrections  in  his 
manuscripts,  and  frequently  forgot  his  songs  as  soon  as  they  were  written. 

In  his  lyric  composition,  Schubert  seems  to  have  made  no  discriminating  choice  of 
themes.  Any  poem  of  lyrical  form  that  came  to  his  notice,  was  sufficient  to  start  his 
wonderful  flow  of  song.  Without  effort,  his  mind  seemed  to  form  the  air  and  its  ac¬ 
companiment,  as  he  read,  and  the  result  was  a  musical  setting  which  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed,  whether  the  subject  was  some  matchless  lyric  of  Goethe,  of  Schiller,  or  of 
Shakespeare,  or  merely  some  poem  of  small  merit.  In  this  way  came  into  being,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  one  of  his  greatest  compositions,  if  not  indeed  his  masterpiece,  the 
magnificent  setting  of  Goethe’s  Erlking,  which  he  (<  dashed  off,w  almost  as  it  is  to-day, 
in  only  the  time  necessary  for  the  mechanical  writing. 

The  composer  left  his  father's  house  to  live  with  a  bachelor  friend,  a  poet  named 
Schober.  Around  these  two  men  gathered  a  little  coterie,  of  congenial  associates,  who 
led  a  Bohemian  life  of  good  fellowship,  in  which  all  things  were  common  property. 
Schubert,  with  his  genial,  companionable  nature,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  social 
and  musical  gatherings  of  this  band  of  friends,  which  therefore  went  by  the  name  of 
®  Schubertiades.^ 
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In  1818,  the  composer  was  induced  somewhat  against  his  will  to  accept  the  post  of 
music- teacher  to  the  two  daughters  of  Count  Esterhazy,  a  descendant  of  the  Esterhazy 
who  was  so  generous  a  patron  of  music  in  Haydn's  time.  When  the  family  left  Vienna 
for  the  summer,  they  took  him  with  them  to  their  castle  among  the  Styrian  hills  of 
Hungary,  and  there  his  happiest  days  were  passed.  The  music-master  grew  very  fond 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  the  younger  daughter  of  eleven  years,  and  many  pretty  stories 
are  told  of  this  supposed  attachment,  but  they  prove  by  their  conflicting  statements 
their  slight  foundation  on  truth. 

Schubert’s  ambition  was  in  the  line  of  operatic  composition,  and  he  began  early  to 
write  operas.  Few  of  them  were  publicly  performed,  and  none  attained  any  success. 
He  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  appointments  in  Vienna.  The  master 
of  the  imperial  chapel  had  never  even  heard  of  Schubert,  so  little  was  the  composer 
known  beyond  his  own  circle  of  friends.  He  was  too  modest  and  too  retiring  to  push 
himself  into  recognition  in  the  music  world,  and  when  the  singers  among  his  friends 
tried  to  bring  him  into  notice  by  singing  his  songs,  the  public  applauded,  but  seemed 
to  give  the  credit  to  the  singer  rather  than  to  the  awkward  and  unprepossessing  young 
man  in  spectacles  who  wrote  the  songs.  Absolutely  incapable  of  managing  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  he  was  the  easy  prey  of  publishers,  and  thus  lost  the  benefit  of  such  demand 
for  his  compositions  as  existed  during  his  lifetime.  Thus,  in  obscure  poverty,  passed 
the  life  of  the  great  song  writer. 

Beethoven  was  the  idol  of  the  young  composer,  who  said,  enthusiastically:  (< Who 
can  hope  to  do  anything  after  Beethoven  ? w  and  the  old  master,  studying  on  his  death¬ 
bed  the  works  of  the  other,  said:  (<  Surely  a  divine  spark  dwells  in  Schubert.^  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  1828,  Schubert  wrote  his  greatest  instrumental  work,  the  symphony 
in  C.  The  work  met  with  no  appreciation,  and  was  lost  to  the  world  until  Schumann 
discovered  it  many  years  afterward,  buried  in  dust  and  oblivion,  and  sent  it  to  Men¬ 
delssohn,  who  produced  it  in  Leipzig. 

Schubert  now  felt  the  deficiency  in  his  musical  education,  and  resolved  with  manly 
purpose  to  remedy  his  fault  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  arrange  with  the 
celebrated  Sechter  for  a  course  of  lessons  in  counterpoint,  which,  however,  he  was  des¬ 
tined  never  to  begin.  After  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  in  poverty,  and  alone  except  for  a 
devoted  brother  who  went  to  him  upon  hearing  of  his  condition,  Schubert  died,  on  No¬ 
vember  19,  1828.  The  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  by  the  poet  Grillparzer  is  appropriate 
and  just :  — 

“  Music  buried  here 

A  rich  possession,  and  yet  fairer  hopes.” 

When  Schubert  died,  Vienna  atvoke  to  his  genius;  and  now  the  w’hole  civilized  world 
recognizes  him  as  the  absolute  master  of  lyric  composition.  He  created  the  (<  art-song, w 
in  which  the  melody  and  the  accompaniment  unite  to  reflect  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
In  this  style,  he  has  many  imitators  but  no  equals. 

The  song  Who  Is  Sylvia  ?  the  words  of  which  are  Shakespeare’s,  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  finished  lyrics  ever  w-ritten,  and  the  setting  to  the  same  poet’s 
Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark ,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  In  the  Erlking,  the  impression  of 
the  headlong  flight  of  father,  and  child,  through  the  storm  and  the  night,  the  roar  of 
the  wind,  the  terror  of  the  child,  the  entreaties  of  the  Erlking ,  the  anxiety  of  the 
father,  and  the  final  tragic  stillness  of  the  moment  when  he  finds  the  boy  dead  in  his 
arms,  are  given  with  dramatic  power  and  vividness,  that  no  mere  reading  of  the  poem 
could  afford.  Goethe  never  appreciated  this,  nor  any  other  of  the  exquisite  settings  to 
his  poems,  and  failed  even  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  them  which  the 
composer  sent  to  him. 
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Schubert’s  genius  was  essentially  lyric.  Not  one  of  his  fourteen  operas  was  suc¬ 
cessful;  and  his  instrumental  compositions,  while  full  of  a  wild,  weird,  romantic  beauty 
which  has  been  styled  «  Schubertian,w  show  his  lack  of  constructive  power  —  the  power 
of  welding  the  parts  into  an  artistic,  perfect  whole.  Yet  the  symphony  in  C  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mendelssohn  and  by  Schumann,  the  finest  orchestral  composition,  after 
those  of  Beethoven,  ever  written,  and  it  shows  more  care  in  composition  than  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  any  of  his  works.  The  Unfinished  Symphony  is  generally  considered  the 
most  characteristic  and  ((  Schubertian  w  of  all  the  composer’s  symphonies. 


SCHUMANN 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810.  His  father,  a 
publisher  and  bookseller  of  comfortable  means,  had  some  literary  taste,  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  son  in  an  inclination,  in  his  early  years,  to  write  blood¬ 
curdling  plays  that  were  acted  by  his  playfellows,  under  his  direction.  Robert 
received  a  school  education  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  same  time,  some  instruction 
in  music. 

His  father  died  when  Robert  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  decided  upon 
the  law  as  her  son’s  vocation  ;  and  he,  not  having  as  yet  felt  the  call  of  music,  assented 
to  her  desire.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Leipzig.  Here,  besides  his  legal  studies  at  the 
University,  he  took  up  piano  practice  under  the  instruction  of  Wieck,  a  teacher  of  note, 
whose  daughter  Clara  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  piano. 

Schumann  at  this  time  refused  to  study  the  theory  of  music,  contending  that  the 
true  inspiration  would  guide  one  clear  of  any  serious  faults  in  composition.  He  after¬ 
ward  changed  this  opinion  and,  like  Schubert,  repented  his  early  neglect  of  the  study  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint. 

The  young  musician  had  already  been  composing  for  several  years,  and  during  his 
residence  in  Leipzig,  he  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  pianist.  From  Leipzig 
he  went  to  Heidelberg,  still  pursuing  his  legal  studies. 

Finally,  in  1830,  Schumann  recognized  his  true  vocation,  and  he  resolved  to  give 
up  the  law  and  to  devote  himself  to  his  art.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  stating  the  case 
plainly,  and  asked  her  consent.  She  referred  the  decision  to  Wieck,  who  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  predicted  Schumann’s  success  in  the  musical  profession,  and  thus  his  career 
was  settled. 

Schumann,  however,  still  denied  the  advantage  of  musical  theory,  and  concentrated 
all  his  energies  upon  piano  study.  Not  satisfied  with  his  progress,  he  endeavored  to 
find  a  <(  royal  road  M  to  his  goal.  He  constructed  a  mechanical  device  for  strengthening 
the  fourth  finger,  with  the  result  of  crippling  first  the  finger  and  finally  the  entire 
hand.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  his  ambition  to  become  a  great  pianist,  a 
fact  which  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  by  the  world,  since  it  caused  him  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  composition.  The  neglected  theory  studies  were  now  earnestly  taken  up,  and 
the  young  musician’s  progress  was  rapid.  About  this  time,  the  death  of  his  sister  from 
hypochondria,  a  disease  which  was  hereditary  in  the  family,  brought  upon  him  a  fit  of 
melancholy  that  for  a  time  threatened  his  reason. 

Schumann  now  plunged  deeply  into  work,  and  at  twenty-four  he  had  founded  a 
musical  journal,  the  influence  of  which  was  to  be  felt  all  over  Europe.  Music  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  the  result  of  the  imitation  of  the  great  masters  by  those  who  attempted  to  fol¬ 
low  in  their  footsteps,  was  hardening  into  a  mere  shell  of  classical  forms,  and  theoretical 
rules,  without  sentiment  or  soul.  Schumann  became  the  center  of  a  circle  of  young 
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radicals  who  in  1834  took  up  arms  against  this  ®  chapel- master  music, w  as  it  was  called, 
and  who  raised  the  banner  of  Die  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik ,  a  journal  which  was  for 
ten  years  edited  by  Schumann. 

About  this  time,  the  young  reformer  found  himself  in  love  with  Clara  Wieck,  the 
daughter  of  his  early  instructor.  Fraulein  Wieck  was  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pianists  in  Europe,  a  thorough  artist  and  one  who  understood  Schumann  and  his  music, 
and  who  earnestly  sympathized  with,  and  supported  his  aims.  These  young  people 
were  in  every  way  suited  to  each  other,  and  the  affection  was  mutual;  her  father,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  the  young  musician’s  means  of  livelihood  too  uncertain,  and  refused 
his  consent  to  the  marriage. 

Schumann,  therefore,  went  bravely  to  work  to  earn  the  right  to  claim  his  bride. 
He  went  to  Vienna,  where,  though  he  found  little  appreciation  or  encouragement,  he 
discovered  and  gave  to  the  world  the  score,  dusty,  and  unknown,  of  Schubert’s  greatest 
symphony.  He  also  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  a  college,  and  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Doctor. 

In  1839,  having  won  enough  of  reputation,  and  a  sufficient  income,  to  justify  the 
step,  he  entered  suit  for  the  hand  of  Clara  Wieck,  according  to  a  law  of  Saxony,  which 
provided  redress  for  young  lovers  against  unreasonable  opposition  of  parents.  Being 
successful  in  his  suit,  the  two  were  married  in  1840.  It  was  an  ideally  happy  union. 

For  a  time,  Schumann  was  a  co-worker  with  Mendelssohn  at  the  new  Conservatory 
in  Leipzig,  where  he  taught  composition;  he  was  also  active  in  conducting,  and  in 
musical  criticism. 

During  a  concert  tour  in  Russia,  with  his  gifted  wife,  the  signs  of  the  terrible 
mental  disease  which  he  had  inherited,  again  appeared  in  fits  of  depression  and  in 
gloomy  foreboding.  Always  diffident  and  retiring  among  strangers,  Schumann  now 
grew  more  and  more  silent  and  self-absorbed,  even  among  his  friends.  In  1844,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  during  his  five  years’  residence, 
he  organized  a  choral  union,  which  still  exists,  and  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
appointed  in  1850,  Musical  Director  at  Diisseldorf.  The  change,  and  the  life  amidst 
the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  seemed  to  benefit  him  for  a  time. 

But  even  a  career  which  seemed  to  be  as  felicitous  as  that  of  Mendelssohn’s,  could 
not  escape  its  tragedy,  and  that  of  Schumann’s  life  was  now  at  hand.  The  dreaded 
malady  came  on  apace.  He  heard  the  note  A  constantly  humming  in  his  ears;  and 
he  thought  he  was  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  great  masters.  Conducting  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  Schumann  resigned  his  post.  A  concert  tour  through  Holland,  which  was 
brilliantly  successful,  roused  him  for  a  time  from  his  melancholy,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
permanently  shaken  off. 

A  rational  moment  now  intervened,  and  with  it  came  the  awful  consciousness  to 
Schumann  that  he  was  going  crazy.  In  a  frenzy  of  terror  and  desperation,  he  tried  to 
drown  himself  in  the  Rhine,  but  was  rescued  by  a  passing  boatman.  His  mind  gave 
way  altogether,  and  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  near  Bonn.  Here  he  lingered  for  two 
years,  shut  away  from  his  friends,  and  died  July  29,  1856. 

Schumann  had  a  poet’s  temperament  and  was  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  musicians. 
His  works,  like  those  of  Bach,  do  not  appeal  to  the  popular  taste.  They  must  be  studied 
to  be  understood.  His  songs  are  considered  by  many  to  be  his  finest  compositions.  He 
entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  words  he  set  in  music,  that  he  could  express 
all  the  shades  of  meaning  which  the  poet  put  into  them. 

Almost  as  important  as  his  compositions,  was  his  literary  work  as  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik.  He  became  the  most  influential  musical  critic  in 
Europe,  and  the  leader  in  the  successful  crusade  against  the  cold  formalism  of  the 
«  chapel-master  music, »  and  in  the  introduction  of  romanticism  in  music. 
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Schumann’s  influence  as  an  art  critic  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  an 
appreciation  of  Schubert  in  Germany,  and  it  was  he  who  first  secured  recognition  for 
Chopin.  He  introduced  Brahms  to  the  world,  in  an  article  entitled  (<  New  Paths, w  find¬ 
ing  in  that  composer’s  music  much  that  was  in  harmony  with  his  own  nature. 

Schumann’s  peculiar  genius  was  understood  and  appreciated  during  his  lifetime  by 
few  except  his  talented  wife,  and  after  his  death  it  became  her  noble  mission  to  inter¬ 
pret  his  music  to  the  world.  As  a  result  of  her  playing  of  his  music,  the  generation 
after  his  death  began  to  recognize  in  Schumann  a  master  of  a  new  style  of  music,  whose 
works  are  full  of  beauty,  poetry,  and  soul. 


Schumann,  Madame  (Clara  Josephine  Wieck). — 
(1819-1896.)  A  noted  German  pianist,  wife  of 
Robert  Schumann. 

Schurz,  Carl. — (1829-.)  A  German-Atnerican  states¬ 
man,  journalist,  and  soldier. 

Schuyler,  Eugene. — (1840-1890.)  An  American  diplo¬ 
matist  and  author. 

Schuyler,  Peter. — (1657-1724.)  A  noted  pioneer;  act¬ 
ing  governor  of  N.  Y.  in  1719,  and  the  first 
mayor  of  Albany. 

Schuyler,  Philip. — (1733-1804.)  An  American  patriot 
and  soldier. 

Schuylkill.  — A  river  in  Pa.,  which  rises  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  at  Philadelphia.  Length,  about  120  miles. 

Schwatka,  Frederick. — (1849-1S92. )  A  noted  explorer 
and  writer. 

Scilla,  or  Scylla. — A  seaport  of  Italy',  on  the  Strait  of 
Messina. 

Scilly  Isles. — A  group  of  small  islands  off  the  south¬ 
western  coast  of  England. 

Scio. — In  the  TEgean  Sea,  an  island  belonging  to 
Turkey. 

Scioto. — A  river  of  Ohio,  flowing  into  the  Ohio. 
Length,  250  miles. 

Scituate. — A  coast  town  in  Mass.,  20  miles  from  Bos¬ 
ton.  Pop.  (1900),  2,470. 

Scopas.— 3553. 

Scorpio. — 3003. 

Scorpion,  The.— 2761. 


SCOTCH  FAIRY  TALES 


Scotch  Fairy  Tales.— 1325. 

Scotland.—  A  country  of  Europe  ;  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Capital,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  largest  city,  Glasgow.  The  country  is 
divided  into  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands, 
the  former  comprising  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  region,  the  latter  the  southern  and  eastern. 
The  Grampians  are  the  most  important  moun¬ 
tains  ;  there  are  many  lakes  and  the  country  is 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is  also 
rich  in  historical  interest.  It  has  great  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  and  extensive  coal  and 


iron  mining  interests.  Area,  29,785  sq.  miles; 
pop.,  about  5,000,000. 

Scotland  Yard. —  A  street  in  London,  noted  formerly 
as  the  site  of  the  police  headquarters. 

Scott,  Hugh  S.  ( pseudonym  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man). —  A  British  novelist. 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert.— (1811-1878.)  A  distinguished 
English  architect. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. — (1771-1832.)  Scotland’s  greatest 
novelist. 

Scott,  Winfield.— ( 1786-1866. )  A  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  general. 

Scranton. —  A  city  of  Pennsylvania;  a  railroad  and 
coal-mining  center  ;  it  has  very'  extensive  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  especially  noted  for  its 
iron  and  steel  works.  Pop.  (1900),  102,026. 

Scriblerus  Club.—  An  association  of  literary  men, 
founded  in  London  in  1714,  by  Dean  Swift. 

Scribner,  Charles. —  (1821-1871.)  An  American  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Scrip. —  Certificate  of  stock  given  before  registra¬ 
tion. 

Scudder,  Horace  Elisha. —  Born  at  Boston,  1838.  A 
noted  American  author. 

Scugog  Lake. —  A  lake  in  Ontario,  Canada  ;  10  miles 
in  length. 

Sculling. —  2137. 

Sculptors,  Early. —  3566. 

Sculpture,  History  of. —  3536. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. —  See  Story  of  the  Odyssey, 

1725- 

Sea-anemone,  The. —  See  Radiates,  2712. 

Sea  Birds,  How  They  Quench  Their  Thirst. — Sea  birds  are 
believed  to  satiate  their  thirst  partly  from  the 
falling  rains  and  partly  from  the  fat  and  oil 
which  they  devour  ravenously  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  puts  them  in  their  way.  The  keen  eye¬ 
sight  of  birds  is  well  known,  and  sea  birds  have 
been  observed  flocking  toward  the  storm  cloud, 
about  to  burst,  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  apparently  drinking  in  the  water  as  it  de¬ 
scends  from  the  skies.  They  scent  a  rain  squall, 
says  an  old  skipper,  a  hundred  miles  or  even 
farther  off,  and  scud  for  it  with  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  swiftness.  Sea  birds  obtain  fat  and  oil  from 
the  fish  which  they  catch,  and  on  which  they 
subsist,  and  they  have  also  been  known  to  fol¬ 
low  ships  for  considerable  distances,  picking 
up  scraps  of  fat  which  may  be  thrown  over¬ 
board.  These  birds  are  believed  to  be  able  to 
remain  for  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  with¬ 
out  being  compelled  to  seek  for  water ;  though 
at  the  same  time,  their  marvelous  speed  of 
flight  would  soon  enable  them  to  cover,  when 
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necessary,  the  distance  between  them  and  fresh 
water  on  the  nearest  land. 

Sea-horse,  The.— See  Pipe-fish,  2676. 

Sea  Lettuce. —  See  Alg^e,  2937. 

Seal  of  the  United  States. —  A  committee  consisting  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  appointed  immediately  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  prepare  a  de¬ 
vice  for  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 
Various  designs  were  reported  and  in  1782  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  adopted  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  of  these  devices  as  the  seal. 
This  seal  has  never  been  changed  and  is  always 
in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Seal  River.— A  river  of  British  America  flowing  into 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Length,  200  miles. 

Sea-shell,  Largest  Ever  Found. —  Seven  feet  in  length 
and  over  15  ft.  in  circumference,  is  the  size  of 
the  shell  of  one  of  the  largest  thalassians  (sea 
tortoises  or  turtles)  of  the  genus  Sphargis ,  and 
its  weight  was  close  upon  1,900  lb.  These  giant 
turtles  are  found  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
A  shell  of  the  giant  oyster  imported  from  India 
measured  3 y2  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  weighed  nearly  500 
lb.  The  giant  clam  is  even  larger  still,  some 
being  found  measuring  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  weighing  500  lb.  Magnificent  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  shells  may  be  seen  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  where  they  hold  the  holy 
water.  They  were  the  gift  of  the  Venetian  Re¬ 
public  to  Francis  I.  When  the  Island  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  France  in  1810,  there  was  a 
gigantic  turtle  in  a  court  of  the  artillery  bar¬ 
racks  at  Louis,  which  is  still  there,  although 
almost  blind.  It  weighs  330  It),  and  stands  2  ft. 
high  when  walking.  Its  shell  is  8  ft.  6  in.  long, 
and  it  can  carry'  two  men  on  its  back  with  ease. 
It  is  believed  to  be  at  least  200  years  old.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  shells  in  the  world  is  the 
“  Chauk  Shell.”  Those  having  the  peculiarity 
of  an  opening  on  the  right,  and  not  on  the  left, 
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are  much  prized  by  the  women  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  are  sold  for  sums  varying  from  $250 
to  $500.  The  rarest  shell  known  is  «  The  Cone 
of  the  Holy  Mary.”  Only  two  specimens  are 
known  to  be  in  existence.  One  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  valued  at  $5,000. 

Sea-snake,  The. —  See  Serpents,  2641. 

Sea-soundings,  Deepest  Ever  Made.— Forty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  or  just  36  ft. 
over  eight  and  three-quarter  miles,  the  bottom 
having  been  reached  at  this  immense  depth  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  Island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  is  more 
than  half  as  much  again  in  depth  as  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  south  of  Newfoundland,  soundings  have 
been  made  to  a  depth  of  27,480  ft.,  while  depths 
of  34,000  ft.  are  reported  south  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  The  deepest  soundings  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  yet  made  gave  a  depth  of  14,136 
ft.,  at  a  point  between  Malta  and  Crete.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
Japan  and  California,  is  a  little  over  12,000  ft.; 
between  Chile  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  15,000 
ft.;  and  between  Chile  and  New  Zealand,  9,000  ft. 

Seattle. —  One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Washington  ; 
situated  on  Puget  Sound.  It  has  an  extensive 
lumber  and  coal  trade.  Pop.  (1900),  80,671. 

Sea-urchin,  The. —See  Radiates,  2710. 

Sebago  Lake. — A  lake  in  Maine  ;  12  miles  long. 

Sebastian,  Saint.— Executed,  288  A. D.  A  Roman  sol¬ 
dier  and  Christian  martyr. 

Sebastopol,  or  Sevastopol. —  In  Russia,  a  seaport  of 
Taurida ;  an  important  naval  station.  The 
siege  of  Sebastopol  was  the  greatest  event  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

Secretaries. —  The  heads  of  all  government  depart¬ 
ments  except  the  Attorney-general  and  the  Post¬ 
master-general  are  called  secretaries. 

Secretary  Bird,  The. —  2616. 

Securities. —  Documents  securing  a  right  to  property. 


SECURITIES,  DEALING  IN 


Functions  of  the  Stock  Market  —  How  Capital  Is  Put  to  the  Most  Pro¬ 
ductive  Use  —  Warning  against  (<  Bucket  Shops  w  and  Foolish  Specula¬ 
tion —  Sound  Investments  in  Securities — How  Rothschilds  Deceived 
the  London  Market  —  Danger  of  Plausible  Schemes  Presented  to 
Women  —  Small  Investment  Returns  the  Safest  —  Government  Bond 
Issues  —  Difference  between  Stocks  and  Bonds  —  The  Principle  of 
Limited  Liability  —  Market  Price  and  Par  Value. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  character  and  operations  of  the  stock  market  is  desirable  for 
all  engaged  in  practical  business,  and  especially  for  women  who  have  independent 
resources,  or  whose  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  attorneys.  Speculation 
on  margins  in  the  stock  market  is  unwise,  and  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  loss  rather 
than  profit,  except  to  those  whose  business  brings  them  legitimately  into  the  market. 
10—385 
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The  stock  market  and  the  produce  exchanges  have  definite  uses,  however,  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  modern  industry.  The  criticisms  against  them,  so  often  heard,  are  due  to 
ignorance  of  their  beneficial  functions,  and  to  the  abuse  of  these  functions  which  has 
been  practised.  The  stock  market  and  the  produce  exchanges,  in  their  legitimate 
sphere,  are  only  the  final  expression  of  that  thorough  organization  which  extends 
through  modern  industry. 

The  stock  market  is  the  place  where  the  value  of  securities  is  de¬ 
termined.  This  value  finds  expression  in  changes  of  quotations. 
While  these  quotations  are  sometimes  affected  by  false  rumors  and 
influenced  by  manipulation,  they  usually  find  their  true  level  in 
the  long  run,  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  security.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  is  well  managed,  and  is 
earning  large  dividends,  its  stock  and  bonds  will  be  quoted 
high.  Enemies  of  the  road  may  circulate  false  rumors  which 
may  carry  the  quotations  off  a  few  points,  or  a  group  of  specu¬ 
lators  may  undertake  to  depress  the  market  by  selling  a  block 
of  the  stock  at  a  low  price,  in  the  hope  of  buying  back  a  larger 
amount  while  quotations  are  feeling  the  effect  of  their  opera¬ 
tions.  But  if  the  stock  has  real  value,  these  devices  will  accom¬ 
plish  little  against  it.  The  speculators  who  make  sales  at  low 
prices  may  be  forced  to  make  actual  deliveries  to  those  to 
whom  they  have  sold,  and  to  pay  high  prices  in  order  to  get 
the  stock.  The  market  will  then  go  up  again  and  the  real 
solidity  of  the  investment  will  be  shown.  In  the  long  run, 
therefore,  the  stock  market  is  the  sensitive  and  accurate  register  of  the 
value  of  any  enterprise  or  investment. 

It  is  the  operations  of  the  stock  market  that  determine  the  direction  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  shall  be  invested  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community.  If  an  enterprise  is  not 
paying  well,  people  will  stop  buying  its  securities.  They  will  not  buy  new  securities 
put  on  the  market  for  similar  enterprises.  This  is  where  the  stock  market  renders  its 
highest  service  to  the  community.  If  there  were  no  stock  market,  with  its  sensitive 
register  of  the  real  value  of  investments,  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  speculators  might 
continue  to  create  worthless  enterprises,  and  to  dispose  of  their  securities  at  their  own 
prices,  thereby  swallowing  up  the  savings  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich.  It 
would  be  not  only  the  individual  who  would  suffer  in  such  a  case,  but  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  because  the  stock  market  would  cease  to  drive  capital  toward  profitable  enter¬ 
prises.  Under  the  system  of  public  quotations  on  the  stock  market,  if  cotton  mills  are 
paying  well,  their  stock  sells  high.  It  becomes  possible  to  sell  stock  in  new  cotton 
mills.  Capital  can  therefore  be  found  for  new  mills  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
needed.  When  they  become  too  plentiful,  the  rate  of  profit  in  such  mills  falls  to  the 
rate  of  profit  in  other  enterprises.  Then  the  stocks  are  no  more  attractive  than  are 
other  stocks,  and  they  cease  to  draw  the  savings  of  the  community  into  such  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  result  of  these  operations  is  that  the  stock  market  affords  a  constant  medium 
for  drawing  the  savings  of  the  community  into  those  enterprises  which  are  most  useful. 
The  market  operates  with  an  intelligence  that,  although  automatic,  is  more  accurate  and 
delicate  in  employing  saved  capital,  where  it  accomplishes  the  most  of  all,  than  is  any 
single  human  intelligence.  The  proof  that  it  does  the  most  is  the  fact  that  it  earns  the 
largest  returns.  Men  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  thing  they  need  the  most,  and  they 
pay  the  highest  price  for  money  when  it  yields  the'  largest  net  income.  The  stock 
market,  therefore,  is  the  center  in  which  are  determined  the  equations  of  value.  With- 
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out  it,  organized  industry  would  be  seriously  crippled,  if  not  paralyzed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  produce  exchanges.  Sales  of  products  for  future  delivery  on  these  ex¬ 
changes  are  only  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  experts  as  to  future  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  has  been  contended  by  critics  of  the  exchanges  that  the  offer  of 
a  man  to  sell  what  he  has  not  at  his  command  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  price  as  an 
actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  goods.  A  little  examination,  however,  will  show 
that  this  could  not  be  the  permanent  effect.  If  he  sold  below  the  real  value  of  the 
goods,  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  and  by  intelligent  estimates  of  future 
supply  and  demand,  he  would  be  forced  to  deliver  the  goods  which  he  had  sold,  and 
would  be  subjected  to  severe  loss  in  finding  them  at  the  high  prices  which  they  really 
commanded.  The  grocer  who  takes  an  order  for  a  barrel  of  flour  when  it  is  not  in  his 
store,  cannot  prudently  sell  below  the  real  value  of  flour.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  attract 
a  great  many  orders,  but  he  will  have  to  find  the  flour  and  to  pay  its  real  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  anticipation  of  future  conditions,  and  of  sales  for  delivery  under  those 
conditions,  tends  to  steady  prices  and  to  prevent  violent  ups  and  downs. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  that  justify  the  operations  of  the  stosk  and 
produce  exchanges.  They  are  subject  to  abuses,  among  the  greatest  of  which  is  the 
appearance  of  gamblers,  who  do  not  judge  intelligently  of  the  conditions  of  the  market, 
have  not  the  means  of  judging,  and  do  not  seek  to  obtain  them.  Business  on  the 
stock  and  produce  exchanges,  however,  even  when  conducted  imprudently,  differs 
radically  from  dealing  with  the  (<  bucket-shops, ®  which  infest  American  cities  and  towns. 
These  institutions  are  usually  run  by  persons  of  limited  responsibility,  leading  a  no¬ 
madic  life,  and  are  only  gambling  rooms.  A  broker  is  an  agent,  whose  interests  are 
not  hostile  to  those  of  his  client.  He  buys  and  sells  securities,  with  the  intention  of 
delivering  them  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  trans¬ 
action  that  a  buying  order  may  offset  a  selling  order,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  stock 
actually  delivered.  A  bucket-shop,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  deal  in  securities.  It 
deals  only  in  wagers  on  the  probable  fluctuations  in  their  prices.  These  wagers  cannot 
affect  prices  as  legitimate  offers  to  buy  and  to  sell  affect  them,  because  they  do  not  in¬ 
volve  a  real  offer  to  buy.  The  bucket-shop  keeper,  moreover,  profits  bv  the  losses  of  his 
patrons.  If  they  bet  that  a  stock  will  go  up  and  it  goes  down,  he  pockets  the  margin. 
As  the  public  usually  takes  an  optimistic  view,  and  buys  in  expectation  of  a  rise  of 
prices,  the  bucket-shop  keeper  profits  by  their  fall.  A  long-continued  upward  move¬ 
ment  usually  drives  the  bucket-shops  to  suspend,  and  those  who  patronize  them  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  occasional  correct  guesses.  Such  transactions  do  not  possess  even  the 
character  of  unwise  speculation,  but  involve  the  hopeless  folly  of  other  gaming,  <(  bet¬ 
ting  against  the  bank.**  No  man  or  woman  should  have  any  dealings  with  bucket-shops, 
no  matter  what  alluring  stories  of  success  may  be  told  by  their  acquaintance. 

Stock  exchange  securities  are  legitimate  investments,  and  the  person  with  money 
saved  may  often  profitably  engage  in  their  purchase  and  sale.  The  best  course  to  pur¬ 
sue,  however,  is  to  buy  them  for  full  value,  and  to  retain  them  until  there  is  special  reason 
for  making  a  sale.  If  bought  for  full  value,  they  can  be  held  by  the  owner  in  spite  of 
temporary  fluctuations,  and,  finally,  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  if  the  price  rises  much  above 
the  price  that  he  paid.  In  making  such  a  sale,  however,  with  the  expectation  of  profit, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  better  investment  could  be  made  with  the 
money  obtained.  If  business  was  active  and  all  stocks  had  risen,  the  apparent  profit  of 
selling  what  he  had  might  be  offset  for  the  investor  by  the  high  prices  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  new  investment  equally  good.  In  any  case,  the  owner  of  a  security  need 
not  be  disturbed  by  temporary  fluctuations,  caused  by  political  rumors  or  by  changes  in 
general  business  conditions,  so  long  as  he  is  assured  of  the  soundness  of  the  security, 
and  of  the  regularity  of  its  dividends.  The  chief  influence  which  should  lead  him  to 
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dispose  of  his  security  would  be  some  positive  information  regarding  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise,  or  the  decline  in  its  earning  power. 

If  a  prudent  investor  should  seek  to  make  money  by  other  means 
than  through  the  actual  dividends  paid  upon  securities,  he  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  great  conservatism,  and  should  be  prepared  to  retain  stocks 
that  did  not  move  upward  in  price  as  expected.  Some  of  the  greatest 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  speculators  who  have  bought  in  periods 
of  panic  when  every  one  else  was  selling.  They  picked  out  the  se¬ 
curities  which  they  believed  to  be  sound,  and  held  them  until  the 
panic  ended  and  prices  rebounded.  They  were  then  able  to  sell  at  a 
handsome  profit,  independently  of  the  dividends  earned  by  the  securi¬ 
ties.  Henry  Clews,  speaking  of  the  veterans  of  the  market,  in  his 
<( Twenty-Eight  Years  in  Wall  Street, w  says:  — 

“  These  old  veterans  of  the  street  usually  spend  long  intervals  of  repose  at  their 
comfortable  homes,  and  in  times  of  panic,  which  recur  sometimes  oftener  than  once 
a  year,  these  old  fellows  will  be  seen  in  Wall  Street,  hobbling  down  on  their  canes 
to  their  brokers’  offices.  They  always  buy  good  stocks  to  the  extent  of  their  bank 
balances,  which  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate  for  just  such  an  emergency.* 

To  this  method  of  dealing  is  attributed  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  great  European 
houses,  like  that  of  the  Rothschilds.  One  of  them,  when  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  offered  the  simple  formula,  (<  I  buys  <sheap)  and  sells  dear.**  An  interesting  story 
is  told  of  Nathan  M.  Rothschild,  who  was  the  London  representative  of  the  house  at 
the  time  of  Napoleon’s  last  campaign.  Rothschild  was  determined  to  get  the  earliest 
news  of  the  result  of  the  fighting  in  Belgium.  He  was  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  moment  he  was  confident  that  the  issue  was  decided  against  Napoleon,  he 
spurred  his  horse  to  Brussels,  took  post  carriages  to  the  seashore,  chartered  a  small 
fishing  boat,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  storm,  by  a  bonus  of  $400,  and  the  next  morning 
stood  on  the  London  exchange  with  gloomy  countenance,  hinting  at  a  terrible  defeat 
for  the  English  and  allied  forces.  Stocks  tumbled  violently.  Several  independent 
brokers  whom  Rothschild  had  secretly  retained,  bought  quietly,  but  steadily,  at  the 
reduced  prices.  Next  day  came  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of  Wellington  and  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon.  Stocks  bounded  upward,  and  Rothschild  sold  at  enormous  profits. 

This  incident,  not  very  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  principal  actor,  illustrates 
the  methods  which  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  great  speculators  in  order  to  mislead  <(  the 
small  fryw  and  to  manipulate  the  market.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  ocean 
cable,  have  greatly  diminished  the  opportunities  for  frauds  of  this  character,  but  they 
are  still  possible  within  narrow  limits.  The  foolish  young  man  or  woman  who  bets  on 
margins,  ignorant  alike  of  the  real  value  of  the  securities  and  of  the  secret  scheming  of 
the  great  speculators,  is  likely  to  find  himself  or  herself  as  hopelessly  plucked  as  is  the 
most  innocent  <<lamb))  from  the  backwoods  who  ventures  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
stock  market.  The  small  or  ignorant  operator  usually  makes  the  mistake,  also,  of  em¬ 
barking  all  his  resources  on  narrow  margins.  An  unexpected  change  in  market  condi¬ 
tions,  causing  prices  to  fall  violently,  exhausts  his  margins,  and  compels  the  sale  of  his 
holdings  at  a  loss.  Many  professional  operators  in  securities  take  advantage  of  these 
conditions  to  raid  the  market,  knowing  that  when  they  have  reduced  these  unsupported 
margins,  there  will  be  a  rush  of  selling  orders  that  will  tend  to  break  down  prices.  If 
small  operators  kept  strong  cash  reserves  for  strengthening  their  margins,  the  power  of 
the  <(  bears  M  and  the  wreckers  to  raid  the  market  would  be  reduced,  and  fewer  serious 
losses  would  result.  It  is  the  judgment  of  many  veteran  brokers,  upon  the  whole,  that 
no  man  •who  speculates  on  margins  ever  comes  out  ahead  in  the  long  run.  A  big  haul 
at  one  time  only  spurs  him  to  greater  recklessness  in  other  ventures,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  temptation  to  expand  his  expenses  and  manner  of  living,  that  comes  naturally  when 
money  can  be  obtained  without  being  squarely  earned.  The  legitimate  broker  or  spec¬ 
ulator  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  market  conditions,  the  needs  for  com¬ 
modities  in  different  countries,  the  influences  tending  to  create  abundant  or  scarce 
money,  and  the  probability  of  panic  or  prosperity,  earns  what  he  gets  as  the  reward  of 
his  research  and  judgment,  but  even  he,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  faculties,  acts 
in  the  presence  of  manifold  uncertainties,  which  may  turn  an  expected  margin  of  profit 
into  a  heavy  loss. 

The  safest  rule  to  be  followred  by  women  with  property  is  to  seek  sound  and  safe  in¬ 
vestments,  and  to  draw  a  regular  income  from  them,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  stock 
market  in  any  other  way.  There  is  no  occasion  for  changing  investments,  unless  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  losing  their  safety  and  earning  power.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  temptations  set  before  women,  as  well  as  before  many  men,  is  the 
promise  of  large  dividends  through  investment  in  some  new  enterprise.  A  persuasive 
friend,  whose  reputation,  so  far  as  the  woman  knows,  may  be  as  good  as  that  of  any  per¬ 
son  among  her  acquaintance,  will  often  urge  such  investment,  and  paint  glowing  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  large  and  certain  returns  to  be  derived  from  them.  For  several  reasons, 
serious  warnings  may  be  given  against  listening  to  such  propositions. 

The  first  reason  is  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  and  integrity  of 
business  and  professional  men.  These  differences  are  well  understood  by  men  who 
come  often  in  contact  with  them,  but  they  may  not  be  known  to  their  women  friends. 
The  man  wrho  is  apparently  plausible,  ingenious,  and  socially  popular,  may  be  well 
known  by  his  fellow  business  men  and  by  brokers,  and  financiers,  to  be  untrustworthy, 
shady,  and  more  or  less  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings.  If  he  is  known  to  possess  these 
traits  with  men,  where  he  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  making  statements  which  are 
subject  to  the  test  of  their  long  business  training,  he  will  be  likely  to  give  much  freer 
play  to  such  traits  w  ith  women,  who  are  not  familiar  with  business  matters,  because  they 
cannot  apply  the  test  of  minute  knowledge  of  business  propositions  to  his>  rose-tinted 
bubbles.  Such  men  are  extremely  dangerous  to  women,  and  the  more  so,  the 
greater  their  personal  and  social  charms.  They  carefully  avoid  acts  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  or  that  would  brand  them  publicly  as  criminals,  but  they  sail  as  close  to 
the  edge  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  as  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  respecta¬ 
bility.  In  some  cases,  their  fault  is  not  intentional  dishonesty,  but  a  real  exuberance 
of  enthusiasm  for  dubious  enterprises  by  which  they  deceive  themselves  as  completely 
as  they  deceive  other  people. 

It  may  be  safely  declared,  that  if  the  investments  which  this  class  of  men  offer  to 
gullible  men  and  women  wrere  as  meritorious  as  they  describe,  they  would  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  urge  them.  They  would  find  capitalists  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
eager  to  invest  in  any  Safe  enterprise  that  promised  more  than  the  current  rates  of  four 
or  five  per  cent.  These  capitalists  are  the  very  people  who  ought  to  embark  on  such 
enterprises,  w'here  they  are  somewhat  speculative  and  yet  give  actual  promise  of  merit. 
Capitalists  with  large  means  often  take  shares  in  new’  enterprises  because  they  embody 
the  possibilities  of  great  things  in  spite  of  serious  risk.  They  can  afford  to  lose.  They 
act  with  their  eyes  open,  and  take  the  chances  of  loss.  The  man  and  woman  of  moderate 
means,  w’ho  does  not  care  to  lose,  cannot  afford  to  go  into  such  enterprises.  The  chances 
of  loss  are  great  enough  in  those  enterprises  upon  which  capitalists  are  willing  to  em¬ 
bark;  they  are  infinitely  greater  in  those  which  do  not  even  tempt  capitalists,  and 
which  are  imposed  upon  men  and  women  who  have  not  the  business  and  professional 
training  to  see  their  weak  points,  or  to  resist  the  special  pleading  of  their  promoters. 
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SMALL  INVESTMENT  RETURNS  THE  SAFEST 

It  is  a  rule  of  investments  almost  as  uniform  as  a  law  of  physics,  that  the  risk  involved 
is  in  proportion  to  the  interest  paid.  The  investments  that  pay  the  smallest  returns 
are  the  safest.  Anything  added  to  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  at  a  given  period, 
and  in  a  given  place,  is  compensation  for  risk.  Those  who  have  modest  fortunes  can¬ 
not  afford  to  add  greatly  to  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  increased  compensation.  They  can 
afford  to  take  certain  classes  of  risks  upon  legitimate  investments,  but  they  cannot  afford 
to  take  excessive  risks  because  someone  promises  excessive  profits.  They  are  likely  to 
lose  their  principal  and  never  to  receive  the  profit.  It  is  a  safe  rule  for  a  business 
woman, —  and  she  will  appreciate  it  better,  the  wider  her  business  knowledge  becomes, — 
that  unusual  proposals  of  profit  should  be  promptly,  firmly,  and  absolutely  rejected. 
She  should  not  open  her  ears  to  argument,  for  the  promoters  of  these  schemes  are  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  with  misleading  calculations  to  show  the  certainty  of  their  success.  The 
success  of  any  enterprise  turns  upon  its  capacity  for  earning  a  profit,  and  a  very  little 
manipulation  of  figures,  or  false  allowances  for  the  cost  of  operating  expenses,  will 
change  an  enterprise  from  one  that  fails  to  earn  a  dividend  into  one  apparently  promis¬ 
ing  to  pay  ten  or  twenty  per  cent. 

The  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  are  the  standard  of  safety  in  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  country.  They  have  reached  a  higher  price  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  paid  than  have  the  obligations  of  any  other  government  or  corporation.  There 
are  other  investments,  reasonably  safe,  that  pay  somewhat  more  than  government 
bonds,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  advise  large  investment  of  moderate  fortunes  in  these 
bonds,  since  their  low  rate  of  interest  requires  a  large  investment  to  afford  a  fair  return. 
In  the  case  of  the  two-per-cent,  bonds,  for  instance,  if  they  were  sold  at  par,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  fortune  of  $100,000  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  income  of  $2,000. 
There  are  other  investments  that  will  make  a  better  showing  than  this  without  serious 
risk;  but  the  business  woman  who  can  afford  it,  may  very  well  keep  a  portion  of  her 
property  in  United  States  bonds,  because  they  are  an  almost  certain  resource  in  case 
other  investments  fail. 

Such  of  the  United  States  bonds  as  were  issued  during  the  Civil  War  were  then 
sold  for  government  paper  money,  but  the  interest  was  paid  in  coin.  There  was  some 
question  until  recently  whether  the  interest  should  be  paid  in  silver  or  gold  coin.  The 
law  of  March  14,  1900,  provided  that  certain  classes  of  bonds,  making  up  most  of  those 
outstanding  and  payable  in  coin,  might  be  exchanged  for  bonds  payable  in  gold.  These 
new  gold  bonds  are  perhaps  the  safest  investment  in  this  country.  It  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  even  an  administration  desiring  to  change  the  standard  would  revoke  the 
contract  which  has  been  made  between  the  government  and  the  taker  of  the  bonds, 
that  they  shall  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold  coin  of  the  present  weight  and 
fineness.  Even  if  the  government  should  make  further  issues  of  paper  money,  and  if 
ordinary  transactions  should  be  made  in  such*  money,  the  contract  to  pay  these  bonds  in 
gold  could  not  be  changed  without  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  political  party.  A  party 
opposed  to  such  bonds  might  provide  that  no  more  should  be  issued,  and  that  those 
outstanding  should  be  paid  as  rapidly  as  they  matured,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
would  repudiate  the  existing  contract  and  refuse  to  pay  the  bonds  in  gold. 
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HISTORY  OF  GOVERNMENT  BOND  ISSUES 

As  government  bonds  are  an  important  object  of  investment,  it  will  be  proper 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  provisions  of  law  that  govern  them,  the  amounts  out¬ 
standing,  and  the  rates  of  interest  that  they  pay.  The  interest-bearing  bonded 
debt  of  the  United  States  on  October  31,  1900,  was  $1,001,499,750.  This  debt  was 
classified  as  follows  :  — 


Class  of  Bonds 

Rate  of 

Interest 

Date  of 

Maturity 

Amount  Out¬ 
standing 

Consols  of  1930 

2  per  cent. 

After  April  i,  1930 

$345,530,750 

Loan  of  1908-18 . 

3  per  cent. 

After  Aug.  1,  1908 

120,596,040 

Funded  Loan  of  1907 

4  per  cent. 

After  July  i,  1907 

336,516,600 

Refunding  Certificates  .  . 

4  per  cent. 

Loan  of  1925  .... 

4  per  cent. 

After  Feb.  1,  1925 

162,315,400 

Loan  of  1904 . 

5  per  cent. 

After  Feb.  1,  1904 

36,506,550 

Total . 

$1,001,499,750 

The  history  of  these  issues  of  bonds  need  not  be  set  forth  in  detail.  The  larger 
part  were  issued  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  bonds  then  issued  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  were  retired  when  they  became  due,  and  new  bonds  were  substi¬ 
tuted,  paying  lower  rates.  This  aecounts  for  the  fact  that  most  of  them  bear  recent 
dates.  Beginning  with  February  1,  1894,  $461,108,040  of  bonds  have  been  issued  for 
new  debt.  President  Cleveland  was  obliged  to  issue  $262,315,400  in  all,  on  four  different 
occasions,  in  1894,  I^95t  and  1896,  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Treasury.  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  sold  about  $200,000,000  of  three-per-cent,  bonds  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Spanish  War.  The  latest  bond  issue, —  that  of  the  two-per-cent,  gold  bond  author¬ 
ized  by  the  law  of  March  14,  1900, —  did  not  increase  the  public  debt.  These  bonds  were 
issued  in  exchange  for  old  bonds,  including  the  three-per-cent,  bonds  for  the  Spanish 
War.  The  government  does  not  assume  the  right  to  pay  any  part  of  this  debt  until  the 
time  provided  in  the  contract  on  the  face  of  the  bond.  It  has  the  right,  however,  to 
make  an  offer  to  buy  the  debt  upon  terms  acceptable  to  the  owner.  This  has  been  done 
on  many  occasions,  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  offer  made  by  the  law 
of  March  14,  1900,  applied  to  the  four-per-cent,  bonds  maturing  in  1907,  the  five-per¬ 
cent.  bonds  maturing  in  1904,  and  the  three-per-cent,  bonds  which  the  government  was 
authorized  to  pay  in  1908.  The  government  could  not  expect  the  holder  of  the  bonds 
of  either  of  these  classes  to  exchange  them  on  even  terms  for  new  bonds  paying  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  offer  a  bonus  of  premium  to  obtain 
them.  This  bonus,  under  the  law,  was  to  be  calculated  (<  at  a  valuation  not  greater  than 
their  present  worth  to  yield  an  income  of  two  and  a  quarter  per  centum  per  annum.® 
The  manner  in  which  the  differences  is  ascertained  between  face  value  and  present 
worth  involves  calculations  too  elaborate  to  be  set  forth  here,  and  that  can  be  made 
only  by  experts.  The  meaning  of  the  provision,  in  general  terms,  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  find  such  a  price  for  the  old  bonds  as,  if  loaned  in  money,  would  yield  two 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  each  year,  up  to  the  time  when  the  principal  of  the  old  bonds 
became  due,  and  then  leave  the  principal  intact.  The  government  in  paying  the  bonds 
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did  not  lose  money.  On  the  contrary,  it  gained  a  little  by  anticipating  payments  of 
interest  at  the  present  time  that  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed  to  the  distant 
future.  If  a  four-per-cent,  bond  that  was  payable  in  ten  years  was  purchased  at  a  price 
of  $140,  the  government  would  simply  be  paying  in  advance  all  the  interest  payments 
that  would  otherwise  occur  during  the  ten  years.  If  the  price  paid  was  $120,  and  a 
new  bond  was  given  paying  two  per  cent.,  the  government  would  still  be  paying  only 
the  difference  between  the  full  interest  on  a  four-per-cent,  bond  and  the  interest  that 
would  be  actually  paid  on  the  new  two-per-cent.  bond.  The  owner  of  the  bond,  how¬ 
ever,  would  get  the  use  of  all  his  interest  money,  in  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to 
ten  years  sooner  than  he  was  entitled  to  it.  The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
bought  the  bonds  at  a  less  price  than  $140  in  the  first  case  supposed,  would  save  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  as  compensation  for  paying  the  interest  before  it  was  due.  The  exchange  of 
the  bonds  covered  by  the  law  of  March  14,  1900,  saved  the  government  several  millions 
of  dollars. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  REGISTERED  AND  COUPON 

BONDS 

These  government  bonds  are  in  various  denominations  from  $50  up  to  $50,000. 
They  are  issued  in  two  forms,  known  as  registered,  and  coupon,  bonds.  Regis¬ 
tered  bonds  are  those  that  have  the  names  of  the  owners  registered  in  the  Treasury 
at  Washington.  The  ownership  cannot  be  changed  without  the  written  order  of  the 
owner.  If  a  registered  bond  is  stolen,  the  owner  does  not  suffer  by  it,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  pay  the  original  bond  in  the  hands  of  a  fraudulent  holder.  The  owner, 
after  making  a  complaint,  and  after  proper  investigation  by  the  Treasury  authorities, 
will  receive  a  new  bond.  The  registered  bond  cannot  well  be  transferred  by  the  thief, 
except  by  elaborate  forgeries  and  fraudulent  representations.  He  must  either  identifv 
himself  as  the  registered  owner,  or  show  written  authority  from  the  owner  for  the  trans¬ 
fer.  In  any  case,  the  inquiry  at  Washington  that  would  be  made  by  any  prudent  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  registered  bond,  would  disclose  the  fraud.  Because  of  the  absolute  safety 
assured  by  this  system,  nearly  all  of  the  bonds  that  are  held  by  permanent  investors  are 
registered.  When  a  new  bond  issue  takes  place,  the  bonds  are  often  accepted  in  the  form 
known  as  coupon  bonds,  which  can  be  passed  from  one  person  to  another  without 
notice  to  the  Treasury.  These  bonds  are  preferred  by  brokers,  because  they  can  be 
transferred  with  less  formality,  and  several  transfers  may  take  place  before  they  reach 
purchasers  who  intend  to  hold  them  as  an  investment.  The  permanent  investor,  how¬ 
ever,  should  have  his  bonds  registered.  National  banks  having  bonds  in  the  Treasury 
to  secure  their  circulation,  invariably  have  them  registered  in  the  name  of  the  bank. 

To  illustrate  how  this  process  of  change  of  form  proceeds,  reference  may  be  made 
to  recent  loans.  The  Spanish  War  loan  had  been  issued  on  October  31,  1898,  to  the 
amount  of  $179,399,180.  Of  this  amount,  only  $49,732,360  had  then  been  registered, 
while  $129,666,820  was  in  coupon  bonds.  When  the  currencv  law  of  1900  was  enacted, 
six  months  had  passed  and  many  of  the  Spanish  War  bonds  had  reached  the  hands 
of  permanent  investors.  The  proportion  of  these  bonds  registered  rose,  therefore, 
on  February  28,  1900,  to  $114,554,900,  and  the  coupon  bonds  stood  at  $84,236,540. 
At  that  time,  the  funded  loan  of  1907  was  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $559,646,900. 
Of  this  amount,  $491,112,050  was  in  registered  bonds,  and  only  $68,534,850  in  coupon 
bonds.  The  new  gold  bonds  are  nearly  all  registered,  because  they  were  not  sold  to 
brokers,  but  were  issued  directly  in  exchange  for  old  bonds  that  were  already  regis- 
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tered.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  registered  on  October  31,  1900,  was  $339,150,650  and 
the  amount  in  coupon  bonds  was  only  $6,380,100. 

The  interest  on  all  the  present  government  bonds  is  payable  quarterly.  The  quar¬ 
ters  begin  with  different  months  in  the  cases  of  different  loans.  The  quarterly  interest 
periods  for  the  new  gold  bonds  are  the  calendar  quarters, —  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.  The  case  is  different  with  the  three  per  cents,  that  were  issued  in  August. 
The  interest  on  them  is  due  on  the  first  days  of  August,  November,  February,  and  Mav. 
The  payment  of  interest  is  more  convenient  in  the  case  of  registered  than  of  coupon 
bonds,  because  checks  are  mailed  directly  from  the  Treasury  in  Washington  to  the 
owners  of  the  bonds.  The  owner  of  a  coupon  bond  has  to  present  the  bond  at  a  sub¬ 
treasury,  in  order  to  obtain  his  quarterly  interest.  It  has  frequently  happened,  when 
there  was  a  surplus  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  government  wished  to  assist  in 
the  movement  of  the  crops  by  making  money  more  plentiful,  that  the  interest  on  the 
registered  bonds  lias  been  anticipated  by  a  week,  or  even  by  a  month  or  more.  In  such 
cases,  checks  are  mailed  in  advance  of  the  regular  time  to  the  registered  owners  of  the 
bonds,  but  the  holders  of  coupon  bonds  can  obtain  their  interest  only  by  presenting  the 
bonds  for  payment.  The  registered  bonds  bear  blank  spaces  for  the  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship,  but  when  these  spaces  are  filled  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  the  bonds  are  sent 
to  the  Treasury  for  the  issue  of  a  new  and  clean  bond  to  the  new  owner. 

United  States  bonds  are  so  safe  and  so  desirable  an  investment,  that  prices  charged 
in  the  market  are  higher  than  the  face  value.  They  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market 
like  other  securities.  The  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  sale  under  these 
circumstances,  nor  with  the  prices  for  which  they  are  sold.  The  bonds  which  are 
offered  for  sale  are  those  bought  from  the  government  in  the  past,  whose  owners  are 
willing  to  part  with  them  only  at  the  prevailing  prices.  The  highest  price  charged 
during  1899  for  the  four-per-cent,  bonds  maturing  in  1907,  wras  115,  and  the  lowest  price 
was  hi.  The  four-per-cent,  bonds,  maturing  in  1925,  sold  at  a  high  price  because  they 
insured  four  per  cent,  interest  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Their  highest  price  was 
i34/€>  ar,d  their  lowest  price  was  128.  The  three-per-cent,  bonds,  issued  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  War,  were  quoted  as  high  as  120%,  and  the  lowest  quotation  was  106^. 
Even  the  new  gold  bonds,  although  paying  only  two  per  cent,  a  year  upon  their  face 
value,  have  sold  as  high  as  104. 

Another  class  of  investments  of  a  high  character  is  state,  and  municipal,  bonds. 
Their  value  depends  largely,  however,  upon  the  financial  standing  of  the  state  or  city 
by  which  they  are  issued.  Many  state,  and  municipal,  bonds,  particularly  in  the 
Northeast,  are  among  the  safest  and  most  desirable  investments,  but  others  issued  by 
new  communities  are  much  less  trustworthy.  Some  of  the  boom  towns  founded  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  in  periods  of  speculation,  have  issued,  for  extensive  public  enterprises, 

bonds  which  have  been  repudiated,  or  have  lost  most  of  their  value,  because  the  towns 

« 

have  declined  in  population  and  the  enterprises  have  been  abandoned. 

The  test  of  the  soundness  of  investments  is  found,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  stock 
exchange.  If  a  security  is  quoted  there  at  a  high  price,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  it  is  paying  dividends  and  is  a  safe  investment.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  New 
York,  NewT  Haven,  and  Hartford  bonds,  quoted  as  high  as  222  on  April  20,  1899,  but  as 
lowr  as  199  on  January  19,  1899.  These  wide  fluctuations  in  price  are  due  largely  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  market,  rather  than  to  changes  in  the  safety  of,  or  in  the  returns  from,  the 
obligations,  but  it  is  safer  on  some  grounds  to  buy  securities  the  prices  of  which  are  not 
too  much  above  their  face  value.  The  limit  of  fluctuations  is  less  with  a  dividend-paying 
security  that  sells  only  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  above  par,  than  with  one  selling  much 
more  above  par.  A  security  paying  10  per  cent,  interest,  for  instance,  and  selling  at  $200, 
for  a  face  value  of  $100,  w'ould  fall  to  $150  if  the  interest  earned  fell  to  per  cent.. 
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causing  the  owner  a  loss  of  $50,  if  he  were  compelled  to  sell.  A  security  paying  five  per 
cent.,  however,  and  selling  for  exactly  its  face  value,  would  fall  only  to  $75  tfm  return 
fell  to  3%  per  cent.  The  mathematical  ratio  of  loss  is  not  different,  but  securities  pay¬ 
ing  very  large  returns  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  risk  of  changes  in  their  earning 
power,  than  are  those  paying  small  but  safe  profits. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Having  discussed  some  of  the  general  principles  of  investment,  it  will  be  proper  to 
define  some  of  the  more  common  terms  used  in  regard  to  stock  exchange  invest¬ 
ments. 

Securities  that  are  sold  on  the  stock  exchanges  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, — 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  stock  is  a  part  of  the  share  capital  of  an  enterprise.  A  bond  is 
an  obligation  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  enterprise.  The  stock  is  a  certificate  of 
ownership,  giving  control  over  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  while  the  bond  is 
evidence  of  a  loan  of  money  to  the  enterprise,  giving  no  direct  share  in  its  manage¬ 
ment;  but  the  bond  is  a  more  certain  investment,  because  a  corporation,  like  an  individ¬ 
ual,  must  pay  its  debts,  or  the  interest  upon  them,  before  setting  aside  its  earnings  for 
its  own  profit.  Bonds,  therefore,  are  preferable  investments  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety.  They  usually  pay  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  bond.  They 
are  in  substance  the  promissory  notes  of  the  company  which  issues  them,  and  their  sale 
in  the  stock  market  is  the  method  employed  by  corporations  for  borrowing  money. 
They  are  notes  promising  to  pay  this  money  at  a  future  time,  and  to  pay  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  for  its  use.  It  often  happens  that  railway  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  corporations  steadily  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds  out  of  their  earnings,  when 
they  have  nothing  left  to  pay  dividends  upon  their  stock.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  are 
the  preferred  claim  bv  law,  and  by  their  terms,  and  that  the  interest  on  them  must  be 
paid  without  reference  to  the  profit  made  by  the  shareholders,  gives  them  a  different 
character,  as  an  investment,  from  the  stock.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  must  be  paid, 
whether  dividends  on  the  stock  are  paid  or  not,  just  as  the  interest  on  an  individual 
note  must  be  paid,  whether  the  business  man  makes  any  additional  profit  for  his  own 
use  or  not.  Stocks  and  bonds  are  sometimes  distinguished,  for  this  reason,  as  invest¬ 
ments  paying  a  fixed  rate  and  those  paying  a  variable  rate. 

The  stock  of  a  corporation  represents  the  ownership  of  the  corporation.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  the  stock  usually  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  meetings  of  the  corporation  and 
to  control  its  policy.  The  bondholders  do  not  have  this  right  in  law,  but  are  often  con¬ 
sulted  when  the  corporation  finding  its  earnings  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds,  desires  to  bring  about  a  readjustment.  The  share  capital  of  corporations  is 
usually  issued  in  small  and  even  amounts.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  face  value  of  the 
share  is  $100,  but  the  amount  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  creation  of 
corporations  on  the  scale  upon  which  they  exist  to-day,  is  distinctly  a  modern  develop¬ 
ment. 

Corporations  are  usually  known  in  Great  Britain  as  limited  liability  companies. 
This  is  a  useful  designation,  because  it  calls  attention  to  one  of  their  essential  features 
which  is  not  always  understood  by  those  ignorant  of  business  methods,  nor  always  given 
sufficient  weight  even  by  those  familiar  with  such  methods.  The  principle  of  limited 
liability  involves  the  proposition  that  a  man  who  takes  part  in  an  enterprise  does  not 
thereby  pledge  his  whole  fortune  for  its  success  or  failure,  but  only  such  part  as  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  his  subscription  to  the  share  capital.  The  holder  of  a  share  of  $100  in  a 
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limited  liability  company  is  liable  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  company  only  for  the 
amount  of  his  share  or  the  liability  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  Many  English  companies 
do  not  (<  call  up  w  all  their  capital  fordoing  business,  but  reserve  the  right  to  call  for  the 
balance  in  case  of  need.  If  then  a  company  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $500,000  has 
called  up  only  $200,000,  the  shareholders  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  remaining 
$3oo,oo°  in  case  of  failure,  or  to  meet  unexpected  needs. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIMITED  LIABILITY 

Many  of  the  oldest  banks  of  Great  Britain  were  not  originally  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies.  The  shareholders  were  partners,  and  were  liable  to  the  extent  of  their 
whole  fortunes  for  the  debts  of  the  bank.  A  bank  of  this  character  was  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  failed  in  1878.  People  had  thought  so  little  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  liability  assumed  for  the  large  deposits  of  the  bank,  that  its  failure 
with  immense  liabilities  came  upon  the  shareholders  like  a  thunderclap.  The  books 
had  been  deliberately  falsified  for  three  years,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  the  share¬ 
holders  for  £2,750  for  every  £100  of  stock  held.  Many  widows  and  orphans,  who  were 
relying  upon  the  dividends  on  the  stock  for  their  daily  bread,  were  unable  to  pay  these 
heavy  assessments,  and  many  prosperous  business  men  lost  their  entire  fortunes  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  shares.  The  result  was  a  change  in  the  law  regarding  English  and  Scotch 
banking,  which  permitted  the  banks  to  organize  as  limited  liability  companies.  The 
new  law,  passed  in  1879,  required  banks  operating  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability  to 
double  their  capital,  simply  reserving  the  right  to  call  up  the  increased  portion  in  case 
of  failure.  A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  national  banking  law  of  the  United 
States,  which  permits  the  government  to  impose  an  assessment  upon  the  shareholders 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  in  case  the  amount  is  needed  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  the  bank  to  its  depositors,  and  other  creditors. 

It  is  important  that  this  principle  of  limited  liability  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  business  men  and  women,  not  only  with  reference  to  banks  but  to  all  enter¬ 
prises  which  solicit  their  support.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  limited  liability,  and 
of  the  laws  governing  the  subject,  will  tend  to  prevent  misapprehension  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  corporations  holding  out  the  names  of  rich  men  as  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors.  These  men  are  not  responsible  with  their  personal  fortunes  for  the  affairs  of  these 
corporations,  but  only  for  such  small  portions  as  they  may  have  invested  in  the  capital 
stock.  Is  is  a  discreditable  practice,  which  has  become  too  common,  for  men  of  wealth 
to  allow  the  use  of  their  names  in  connection  with  speculative  corporations,  when  they 
have  little  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  less  knowledge  of  its  character.  They  often 
receive  a  number  of  shares  without  charge,  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  names. 
These  shares,  under  the  laws  of  many  states,  are  not  liable  for  assessment  in  case  of 
failure.  When  given  under  such  circumstances  to  a  rich  man  who  is  not  overscrupu- 
lous,  they  involve  no  risk  on  his  part,  and  are  often  accepted  upon  the  chance  that  they 
may  prove  profitable.  The  business  man  or  woman  should  guard  against  being  deceived 
by  a  display  of  prominent  names  in  connection  with  a  new  limited  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion.  Notoriety  in  financial  matters  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of  integrity.  It  does 
not  follow  because  the  names  of  a  few  large  brokers  or  bank  presidents  are  used  as 
shareholders  or  directors  in  a  corporation,  that  the  corporation  is  sound,  that  these 
men  have  given  any  examination  to  its  real  character,  or  that  they  have  any  serious 
share  in  its  management. 

The  par  value  of  a  security  is  its  face  value,— the  value  set  forth  upon  its  face. 
The  actual,  or  «  market  »  value,  often  differs  from  the  face  value.  The  difference  is  the 
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excess  of  the  value  of  a  security  above  its  par  value,  or  its  fall  below  par.  Most  new 
issues  of  corporation  stock  are  divided  into  shares  of  the  face  value  of  $100.  Bonds  are 
of  various  denominations,  but  are  usually  quoted  in  percentages,  upon  the  basis  of  $100. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  Some  mining  stocks  are  issued  in  shares  as  low 
as  $5  or  $10,  and  some  high-class  securities  are  issued  in  shares  of  $500  or  $1,000.  On 
the  American  stock  markets,  the  quotations  are  usually  in  percentages  for  shares  of 
$100,  but  some  shares  for  more  or  less  than  $100  are  quoted  at  their  actual  value  per 
share. 

A  dividend  is  the  interest  earned  upon  an  investment.  Properly  speaking,  divi¬ 
dends  are  distributed  to  the  owners  of  property  who  are  holders  of  the  stock,  while  the 
interest  paid  upon  bonds  is  properly  named  interest.  Both  forms  of  return  are  spoken 
of,  however,  as  dividends,  and  one’s  income  from  investments  is  described  generally 
under  the  same  term. 


WHY  MARKET  PRICES  DIFFER  FROM  PAR  VALUE 

A  stock  or  bond  which  is  said  to  be  at  a  premium,  is  quoted  above  its  face  value. 
When  below  its  face  value,  it  is  said  to  be  below  par,  or  at  a  discount.  Thus,  if 
the  par  value  of  Transylvania  Railway  Stock  is  $100,  and  it  sells  for  $150,  it  is  at 
a  premium  of  $50.  Such  a  premium  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  pays  a  large 
dividend.  If  stocks  of  the  face  value  of  $100,  which  are  earning  three  per  cent.,  and 
paying  that  amount  as  a  dividend,  sell  at  par,  or  for  just  their  face  value,  a  stock  paying 
six  per  cent,  should  sell  at  double  this  price.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
values  of  stocks  are  determined  by  the  actual  earning  power  of  the  property,  and  not 
by  the  arbitrary  values  which  may  be  put  upon  them  by  their  owners  or  promoters.  The 
man  who  organizes  a  corporation  may  think  its  property  is  worth  $1,000,000,  and  may 
offer  10,000  shares  at  $100  each,  but  it  is  the  investing  public  that  decides  whether  the 
property  is  worth  $1,000,000.  The  investors  fix  the  price  of  the  shares  according  to 
their  judgment,  offering  perhaps  only  $50  per  share  instead  of  $100,  if  they  doubt  the 
safety  or  earning  power  of  the  enterprise.  There  are  many  influences,  however,  modi¬ 
fying  the  bald  statement  that  the  price  of  each  security  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  earning  power.  If  the  security  is  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  there  is 
doubt  whether  this  high  rate  will  continue  to  be  paid,  the  price  will  not  be  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  high  rate  paid.  The  probability  of  the  continuance  of  the  dividend,  the 
degree  of  prudence  or  recklessness  of  the  management,  and  the  demand  for  a  particular 
security,  will  all  influence  its  price  in  the  market. 

There  are  few  securities  that  are  quoted  exactly  at  par.  Those  that  pay  a  high 
dividend  are  quoted  above  par,  while  those  that  pay  a  low  dividend  are  quoted  at  less 
than  par.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  face  value  of  the  security  is  not  adjusted  to  the 
return  that  it  pays?  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold.  In  the  case  of  bonds,  which  pay 
a  fixed  return,  it  may  seem  needlessly  confusing  to  see  them  quoted  at  no  when  they 
pay  four  per  cent.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  policy,  in  most  cases,  for  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  issue  bonds  that  will  float  as  close  as  possible  to  par.  That  bonds  paying  four, 
five,  or  six  per  cent,  are  now  quoted  above  par,  is  owing  to  the  change  which  has  been 
taking  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  rate  of  earnings  of  capital, 
ihere  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  safe  investments  paid  six  per  cent.  This 
has  ceased  to  be  the  case,  because  of  the  growing  amount  of  saved  capital  that 
is  seeking  investment.  The  supply  of  capital  has  risen  in  relation  to  the  demand. 
Capital,  therefore,  rents  for  a  less  amount,  because  it  is  so  plentiful,  just  as  houses  rent 
for  a  less  amount  in  towns  where  there  are  more  houses  than  people  want.  The 
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owners  of  capital  bid  against  each  other,  to  find  safe  borrowers  who  will  pay  them  some 
return  for  it,  just  as  the  owners  of  houses  bid  against  each  other  for  desirable  tenants. 

Many  of  the  bonds  that  now  pay  high  interest  were  issued  many  years  ago.  The 
companies  which  issued  them  are  glad,  when  the  debt  becomes  due,  to  substitute 
bonds  paymg  smaller  interest.  In  the  case  of  bonds  that  are  in  the  form  of  borrowings 
by  the  companies  which  issue  them  from  the  people  who  buy  the  bonds,  the  company 
is  the  gainer  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest.  So  long  as  the  bonds  have  not  matured, 
however,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pay  the  dividend  which  it  contracted  to  pay.  A 
bond  matures  when  the  date  arrives  upon  which  payment  is  provided  for  by  the  con¬ 
tract  made  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  when  the  bond  was  issued.  Sound  companies 
do  not  always  cancel  their  debt  when  it  matures,  but  continue  it  at  a  lower  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  process  is  called  ®  refunding  ®  or  ®  conversion  ® ;  it  has  been  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  recent  years.  The  managers  of  a  refunding  operation  may  carry  it 
out  in  either  of  twro  ways.  They  may  offer  to  exchange  the  new  bonds  for  the  old  ones, 
thereby  giving  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  the  new  bonds  to  the  holders  of  the  old, 
or  they  may  sell  the  new  bonds  in  the  open  market  and  pay  off  the  old  bonds  in  cash. 
The  usual  method  of  sound  companies  is  to  give  the  holder  of  the  bonds  the  option,  or 
choice,  whether  he  will  take  the  new  bonds  in  exchange  for  the  old,  or  will  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  old  bonds  in  cash.  In  most  such  cases,  the  new  bonds  are  preferred  to 
cash.  If  a  few  holders  of  the  old  bonds  prefer  cash,  it  is  easy  to  sell  the  new  bonds  in 
the  open  market  to  purchasers  for  cash.  The  present  tendency  in  issuing  bonds  is  to 
pay  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  A  bond  of  a  safe 
company,  paying  three  or  four  per  cent.,  can  now  be  sold  at  par,  whereas  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  five,  or  six  per  cent,  was  required  to  keep  the-price  at  par. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  has  been  to  change  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  market  price  of  securities  and  the  interest  paid  on  them. 
Even  if  bonds  were  issued,  however,  at  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  lead  them  to  sell 
at  par,  it  would  not,  because  of  the  many  influences  wrhich  affect  prices,  be  possible  for 
them  to  remain  uniformly  at  par  in  the  market.  Many  of  these  influences  are  outside 
of  the  immediate  earning  power  of  the  property.  A  bond  paying  uniformly  three  per 
cent,  interest  might  sell  under  certain  conditions  at  $97,  and  under  other  conditions  at 
$103,  depending  partly  on  the  expectation  of  the  safety  and  earning  power  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  depending  also  upon  the  supply  of  money  seeking  investment  in  such  securi¬ 
ties  and  upon  the  political  and  other  influences  which  might  make  people  timid  or  bold 
in  their  investments.  The  utmost  that  could  be  accomplished,  therefore,  in  seeking  to 
keep  the  price  of  securities  in  the  neighborhood  of  par  would  be  to  adopt  a  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  that  would  be  close  to  the  average  return  upon  capital. 


Sedalla. —  An  important  railroad  center,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  Mo.  Pop.  (1900),  15,231. 

Sedan. — (1)  A  former  principality  of  France.  (2)  A 
city  of  France  in  the  department  of  Ardennes. 
It  has  an  extensive  cloth  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try. 

Sedgemoor. —  In  Somerset,  England:  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  the 
Royalists  under  Feversham,  1685. 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria.—  ( 1789-1867.)  An  Amer¬ 
ican  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore  S.—  (1747-1813.)  An  American 
statesman  and  jurist. 

Seguin,  Mrs.  Anne  Childe. —  (1814-1888.)  A  famous 
English  opera  singer. 

Seguin,  Arthur  Edward  Sheldon. —  (1809-1852.)  A  popu¬ 
lar  English  bass  singer. 


Seidl,  Anton.— (1850-1898.)  A  noted  Hungarian 
musician  and  musical  conductor,  especially 
distinguished  as  an  exponent  of  Wagner’s 
music. 

Selecting  Meats. —  2281. 

Self,  The  Mastery  of.—  4567. 

Self-heal,  The.— 2904. 

Self-Reliance,  The  Rock  of.— 4446. 

Seligman,  Joseph.—  ( 1819-1880. )  A  New  York  banker 
and  financier. 

Selkirk,  Alexander.— (1676-1723. )  A  Scottish  sailor 
who  led  a  life  of  adventure ;  said  to  be  the 
original  of  «  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Selkirks,  The.— A  group  of  lofty  mountains  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  of  Canada. 

Selma.—  A  town  of  Alabama  ;  a  railroad  and  manu¬ 
facturing  center.  Pop.  (1900),  8,713. 
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Seminole  Wars.— (1)  Up  to  the  year  1817  there  was 
much  friction  between  the  Indians  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola  River  and  the  whites  of  Georgia.  In 
1818  Gen.  Jackson  took  the  field,  drove  the 
Indians  into  Florida,  overturned  the  Spanish 
government  and  set  up  an  American  govern¬ 
ment.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  purchase 
of  Florida  for  $5,000,000  indemnity  paid  to 
Spain.  (2)  The  2d  Seminole  War,  the  bloodiest 
of  all  the  Indian  wars,  was  led  by  Osceola  in 
1835-37.  In  1834  the  tribe  had  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  their  failure  to 
keep  the  agreement  was  the  cause  of  the  war. 
The  chief  was  captured  by  treachery  in  1837 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  war  ended. 

Semites. —  A  name  given  to  the  Hebrews  and  allied 
races  in  southwestern  Asia,  and  eastern  Africa 
—  the  supposed  descendants  of  Shem  the  son  of 
Noah. 

Semmes,  Raphael.  —  Naval  commander ;  sketch  of, 

508. 

Senate. —  The  upper  and  numerically  smaller 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  Congress  is  the  Senate. 
Each  state  is  entitled  to  two  senators  who  are 
elected  by  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  six 
years  ;  but  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  one 
third  of  the  senators  go  out  of  office  every  two 
years.  The  Vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  is,  ex- 
officio,  president  of  the  Senate.  In  addition  to 
its  legislative  duties,  the  Senate  tries  cases  of 
impeachment,  ratifies  or  rajects  treaties  made 
by  the  President,  and  confirms  the  appointment 
of  cabinet  officers,  ambassadors,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  other  Federal  officials  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  President.  To  be  eligible  to  the 
Senate,  one  must  be  at  least  30  years  old,  9  years 
a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  a  resident  of  the  state 
from  which  he  is  chosen. 

Seneca  Falls. —  A  village  of  New  York  ;  engaged 
largely  in  manufacturing.  Pop.  (1900),  6,519. 

Seney,  George  !.— (1826-1893.)  A  noted  American 
financier  and  philanthropist. 

Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy. —  The  title 
of  a  famous  narrative  by  Lawrence  Sterne. 

"  Serapis. " — The  British  man-of-war  captured  by 
John  Paul  Jones  in  the  most  famous  of  his  sea 
fights.  (See  Jones,  John  Paul,  355.) 

Serpents,  The.— 2637. 

Servant  Question,  The.— 2302. 


Laughing  Eye  and  Weeping  Eye 
{Servian  Fairy  Tales) 


Servia.— A  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  southeastern  Europe  ; 
agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  Area,  19,050 
sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about  2,400,000. 

Servian  Fairy  Tales.—  1248. 

Sesostris.— A  legendary  king  of  Greece  ;  conqueror 
of  the  world. 

Seti  I.,  or  Sethos.— About  1366  B.C.;  King  of  Egypt, 
father  of  Rameses  II. 

Seti  II. —  A  king  of  Egypt ;  Son  of  Menepthah. 

Set-Off.— A  counterclaim  or  cross  debt  arising 
from  a  matter  different  from  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Sette  Lagoas. —  Seven  lakes  in  Brazil,  said  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Paraguay  River. 

Seven  Days’  Battles  (Va. ). —  Name  given  to  a  series 
of  engagements  between  the  armies  of  Gen. 
Lee  and  Gen.  McClellan  during  the  retreat  of 
the  latter  from  Richmond  down  the  Peninsula. 
The  battles  took'  place  on  consecutive  days 
from  June  26  to  July  1,  1862. 

Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  The.— The  hills  upon  which  Rome 
was  originally  built ;  they  are  the  Palatine, 
Capitaline,  Quirinal,  Aventine,  Cseline,  Esqui- 
line,  and  the  Viminal.  The  highest  of  these 
elevations  is  the  Quirinal,  226  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  They  were  inclosed  by  the  Servian 
wall. 

Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (Va.).  Battle  of. — An  import¬ 
ant  battle  in  the  early  part  of  McClellan’s  Pe¬ 
ninsula  campaign  against  Richmond,  May-June 
1862.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed ;  the 
losses  being  above  5,000  on  each  side. 

Severn. —  A  river  of  Canada  flowing  into  Hudson 
Bay. 

Sevier. — (1)  A  salt  lake  in  Utah,  20  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide.  (2)  A  river  in  western  Utah 
which  flows  into  Lake  Sevier.  Length,  200 
miles.  (3)  A  desert  in  western  Utah. 

Sevier,  John.— (1745-1815.)  An  American  pioneer  and 
general,  famous  as  an  Indian  fighter. 

Sevigne,  Marie,  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Marquise  de. —  (1626- 
1696.)  Celebrated  for  her  letters  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  which  constitute  one  of  the  finest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  French  literature. 

Seville  or  Sevilla. — In  Spain  ;  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Seville  ;  a  great  commercial  center  ;  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  country. 
Pop.,  about  200,000. 

Sewall,  Arthur. —  Born,  1835;  a  shipbuilder  and 
banker  ;  received  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Vice-president,  on  the  ticket  with  William 
J.  Bryan,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  1896. 

Seward,  William  Henry. — Statesman  ;  sketch  of,  513. 

Sewing. — 3,712. 

Kindergarten  Designs  for  Pricking,  3,714. 

Needles,  3,766. 

Knots,  3,768. 

Stitches,  3,769. 

Sewing,  Kindergarten. —3.685. 

Sewing  Machine.— For  a  sketch  of  its  invention  and 
development,  see  Howe,  Elias,  302. 

Seymour,  Horatio.— ( 1778-1857.)  An  American  states¬ 
man.  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
against  Grant  in  1868. 

Shad,  The. — 2,702. 
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Shatter,  William  Rufus  — Born  at  Galesburg,  Mich., 
1835.  An  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  conspicuous 
in  the  Cuban  War  in  1898  as  commauder  of  the 
land  forces. 

Shagbark,  The. — See  Hickory,  2,853. 

Shakers. — A  religious  sect  in  the  United  States 
whose  proper  name  is  the  “United  Society  of 
Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Appearing." 
Founded  in  England  by  Ann  Lee  and  brought 
to  America  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Shakespeare,  William  —  (1564-1616.)  A  celebrated 
English  poet  and  the  greatest  of  dramatists. 

He  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  on,  it  is 
supposed,  St.  George’s  Day,  April  23,  and,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  this  was  also  the  day  of  his 
death.  Little  is  known  of  his  family  history, 
except  such  few  facts  as  the  town  records  fur¬ 
nish,  and  these  show  that  his  father  was  a  man 
in  poor  circumstances.  William  attended  the 
Grammar  School  at  Stratford,  where  he  learned 
“little  Latin  and  less  Greek.”  He  went  to 
London  and  attached  himself  in  a  menial  capac¬ 
ity  to  the  Globe  Theater.  Later,  he  became  a 
writer  and  adapter  of  plays.  Then  followed  his 
own  plays  in  rapid  succession.  He  drew  his 
plots  and  incidents  from  all  available  sources  ; 
the  romances  of  Europe,  Plutarch’s  lives,  and 
European  history  furnished  him  with  material. 
The  only  parts  he  is  known  to  have  taken  in 
his  own  works  are  those  of  Adam  in  “  As  You 
Like  It  8  and  the  Ghost  in  “  Hamlet.”  Of  his 
works,  which  comprise  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
history,  probably  the  best  in  each  of  these 
departments  respectively  is  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “Julius  Caesar.” 
Shakespeare  was  a  many-sided  man.  He  was 
not  only  a  lawyer,  theologian,  philosopher, 
sailor,  soldier,  and  statesman,  but  he  was  great 
in  all  these  capacities.  It  is  said  by  the  most 
eminent  nautical  authorities  that  were  a  ship  in 
such  a  predicament  as  he  represents  the  one  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  “  Tempest,”  no  other  orders 
from  the  captain  than  those  which  he  causes 
him  to  give  could  possibly  extricate  her.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years  a  controversy  has  arisen  among 
scholars  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  or  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  the  plays  generally  accredited  to 
Shakespeare.  The  strength  of  the  Baconian 
ground  appears  to  be  our  ignorance  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  life. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  Southgate  — Born,  1841.  An  eminent 
geologist  and  paleontologist. 

Shallop.— A  large  open  boat,  carrying  two  masts 
rigged  as  a  schooner,  principally  used  in  fisher¬ 
ies. 

Shamokin.— A  borough  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
an  important  center  of  a  coal  mining  region. 
Pop.  (1900),  18,202. 

“  Shamrock." — A  racing  yacht,  owned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  of  England.  The  unsuccessful  contes¬ 
tant  for  the  America’s  cup  in  1899.  A  new  boat 
“  Shamrock  II.,"  built  by  Lipton  to  contest  for 
the  prize  in  1901  was  also  unsuccessful. 

Shanghai. —  A  city  and  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of 
China  ;  situated  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu  ; 


chief  exports  silk  and  tea.  There  is  an  import¬ 
ant  foreign  residency  in  Shanghia — Ameri¬ 
cans,  British,  etc.  Pop.,  estimated  about  400,- 
000. 

*  Shannon,”  The. —  A  British  man-of-war,  which  cap¬ 
tured  the  American  war  vessel,  "Chesapeake," 
off  Marblehead,  in  1813. 

Shark,  The.  2572. 

Sharon. —  A  borough  in  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.;  a  railroad 
and  manufacturing  center.  Pop.  (1900),  8,916. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. —  A  small  town  and  summer 
resort  of  New  York. 

Sharon,  William. —  (1830-1885.)  An  American  capi¬ 
talist  and  politician. 

Sharp,  Becky. —  One  of  the  important  characters  in 
Thackeray’s  "  Vanity  Fair." 

Sharps,  Christian.—  (1811-1874.)  An  American  in¬ 
ventor  ;  originator  of  the  Sharps’  rifle. 

Sharpsburg  (Md.),  Battle  of.— See  Antietam,  Bat¬ 
tle  of. 

Shasta  Mount. —  A  mountain  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  range  in  Cal.,  14,440  feet  high  ;  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  U.  S. 

Shattuck,  Aaron  Draper. —  Born  at  Francestown,  N.  H., 
1832.  A  noted  American  landscape  painter. 

Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler.— ( 1818-1885.)  An  American 
writer  of  humor,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
*  Josh  Billings  »  and  “  Uncle  Esek." 

Shays,  Daniel.— (1747-1825.)  A  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection 
known  as  Shays’s  Rebellion. 

Shays’s  Rebellion  — An  insurrection  in  Massachusetts 
against  the  state  government  (1786-87),  led  by 
Daniel  Shays  and  others  ;  caused  by  the  unset¬ 
tled  conditions  following  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence. 

Sheba,  Queen  of. —  1496. 

Sheboygan. —  An  important  city  and  port  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  ;  has  extensive  commerce  in  lumber,  coal, 
and  wheat.  Pop.  (1900),  22,962. 

Sheep,  The.— 2413. 

Sheep,  The  Rocky  Mountain. —  2419. 

Sheep-Laurel,  The.— 2890. 

Sheepshead  Bay. —  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
coast  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sheffield  — (1)  In  England,  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire.  The  principal  seat  of  England’s  cutlery 
industry.  Pop.  about  500,000.  (2)  A  town  of 

Alabama  ;  an  iron-mining  and  manufacturing 
center.  Pop.  (1900),  3,333. 

Shelby,  Isaac—  (1750-1826.)  An  American  pioneer 
and  patriot. 

Shelbyville. — (1)  A  flourishing  town  of  Ill.  Pop. 
(1900),  3,546.  (2)  The  county  seat  of  Shelby  Co., 

Ind.  Pop.  (1900),  7.169.  (3)  A  town  of  Ky.;  the 

seat  of  several  educational  institutions.  Pop 
( 1900),  3,016. 

Shellbark,  The  — See  Hickory,  2853. 

Shellfish,  The.— See  Mollusk,  2714. 

Shelter  Island  (N.  Y.).— An  island  in  Suffolk  Co.,  in 
Gardiner’s  Bay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  L.  I. 
It  contains  a  village,  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Conn,  in  1652  ;  it  has  a  camp-meeting  ground 
and  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  with  a  resident 
population  (1900),  of  1,066. 
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Shenandoah. —  A  borough  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
the  anthracite  coal-mining  region.  Pop.  (1900), 
20,321. 

Shenandoah.— A  river  in  Va.,  the  largest  tributary- 
of  the  Potomac.  Eenglh,  175  miles. 

Shenandoah,  Army  of  the  —  A  name  given  the  force 
under  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  which  op¬ 
posed  General  Early’s  Confederate  army  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

Shenandoah  Mountains.— A  part  of  the  range  which 
forms  the  western  boundary-  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

«  Shenandoah,"  The.— A  Confederate  cruiser  fitted  out 
at  an  English  port  to  prey  upon  the  ocean  com¬ 
merce  of  the  north  during  the  Civil  War. 

Shenandoah  Valley. —  See  Jackson,  Thomas  Jona¬ 
than,  325. 

Shepherd’s  Clock,  The.— See  Dandelion,  2913. 

Sheppard,  Jack —(1702-1724.)  A  famous  English 
robber  and  popular  hero. 

Sheridan,  Mount.— A  peak  of  the  Red  Mountains  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Height,  about  10,- 
000  ft. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry.— Soldier  ;  sketch  of,  520. 

Sheridan's  Ride  —  When  the  Confederates  under 
Early  fell  upon  Sheridan’s  army  Oct.  19,  1864, 
Sheridan  was  at  Winchester.  Teaming  of  the 
attack,  he  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  galloped 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  His  prompt  action 
with  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  turned  dis¬ 
aster  into  victory-. 

Sherman  Act  — A  financial  measure  introduced  in 
Congress  as  a  silver  compromise  by-  Senator 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  passed  July  14,  1890. 

Sherman  John.— Statesman  and  financier;  sketch 
of,  526. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh  —  Soldier  ;  sketch  of,  530. 

Shetland  Islands  — A  group  of  islands  lying  north  of 
Scotland,  to  which  they-  belong  ;  they-  form  the 
county  of  Shetland. 

Shillaber,  Benjamin  Penhallow.  —  (  1814-1S90.)  An 
American  journalist  and  humorist,  best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  “  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Parting¬ 
ton.* 

Shiloh. —  A  place  in  Harding  Co.,  Tennessee,  famous 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  battles  of 
the  Civil  War.  (See  Shiloh,  Battle  of.) 

Shiloh  (Tenn.),  Battle  of  (also  called  Pittsburg 
Handing). —  One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  fought  Apr.  6  and  7,  1862.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  under  Grant,  later  reenforced  by 
Buell,  was  attacked  by-  the  Confederates  under 
A.  S.  Johnston.  After  nearly  two  days  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hard  fighting  the  Confederates  re¬ 
treated  and  were  not  pursued.  The  total  Federal 
loss  was  nearly  14,000.  The  Confederate  loss, 
which  included  Gen  Johnston  killed,  was  re¬ 
ported  at  10,699.  See  46,  93,  230,  346,  and  532. 

Shiner,  The. —  See  Carp,  2696. 

Shin-leaf,  The. —  2893. 

Shinnecock  Bay. —  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
southern  side  of  Long  Island. 

Shinplasters. —  This  name  was  first  applied  to  the 
depreciated  Continental  paper  currency-  after 
the  Revolutionary-  War.  Eater  it  was  applied 
to  other  issues  of  paper  money. 


Shippegan,  or  Shippagan  Island. —  An  island  off  the 
northeasterly- coast  of  New  Brunswick,  to  which 
it  belongs. 


Ship's  Time-Bells  and  Watches.— On  board  ship,  each 
half  hour  is  told  by-  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  one  to 
eight  times,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  table  :  — 
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The  sailor’s  day  is  divided  into  watches,  of 
which  there  are  seven.  Five  have  four  hours 
in  each  and  two  consist  of  two  hours.  These 
two  are  called  “  dog  *  watches.  The  reason  is 
to  prevent  the  same  men  being  on  duty-  at  the 
same  time  each  day-.  The  various  watches  and 
the  times  of  each  are  indicated  above. 

Ship-worm,  The. —  See  Mollusk,  2718. 

Shoalwater  Bay.— An  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
the  southeastern  coast  of  the  state  of  Wash. 
Eength,  28  miles. 

Shoe  Trade  and  the  Chances  It  Offers,  The  — 5277. 

Shooting-stars  and  Meteors. —  2993. 
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Shoshone  Falls  — A  beautiful  cataract  of  the  Snake 
River,  Idaho.  Height,  210  feet. 

Shoshone  River. —  See  Snake  River. 

Shreve,  Henry  M.— (1785-1854.)  An  American  pio¬ 
neer  and  inventor  ;  he  constructed  in  1817  the 
first  *  stern  wheel  ”  steamboat. 

Shreveport.— An  important  city  of  La.,  the  terminus 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  exten¬ 
sive  shipping  interests,  especially  in  cotton  and 
hides.  Pop.  (1900),  16,013. 

Shrewsbury.— A  river  of  N.  J.,  a  continuation  of 
Sandy  Hook  Bay. 

Shrike,  The. —  See  Butcher-bird,  2534. 

Shrimp,  The. —  See  Crustacean,  2707. 

Shrinkage. —  Reduction  in  bulk  or  measurement. 

Shropshire.— A  county  of  England  ;  capital,  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Chief  industry,  agriculture. 

Shylock. —  A  Jew,  one  of  the  leading  characters  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

Siam. —  A  kingdom  in  the  peninsula  of  Indo-China, 
Asia.  Capital,  Bangkok ;  principal  industry, 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  Pop.,  about  5,000,000. 

Siberia. —  A  great  region  forming  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  ;  chief  towns,  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk  ; 
principal  industry,  agriculture.  The  country 
has  much  mineral  wealth.  Area,  4,833,496  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.,  about  6,000,000. 

Sicily. —  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south 
of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Its 
chief  city  is  Palermo.  Area,  9,936  sq.  miles; 
pop.,  3,400,000. 

Sickles,  Daniel  Edgar. —  Born,  1825.  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  general  and  politician. 

Side-saddle  Flower,  The. —  2898. 

Siena,  or  Sienna. — 111  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Siena  ;  famous  for  its  works  of  art. 

Sierra  Madre. — A  mountain  range  of  Mexico. 

Sierra  Nevada. —  Mountain  ranges  of  California,  ly¬ 
ing  along  the  Pacific  coast.  These  mountains 
are  famous  for  their  scenery,  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  etc.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Whittle}', 
about  15,00c  feet. 

Slgfried. —  See  Nibelungenlied,  1761. 

Sight.-  The  time  when  a  bill  is  presented  to  a 
drawee. 

Sight  Draft. —  One  payable  at  sight,  i.  e.,  when  pre¬ 
sented.  , 

Signorelli.— 3415. 

Sigsbee,  Charles  Dwight. —  Born,  1845.  A  prominent 
American  naval  officer. 

Silent  Partner. —  One  who  furnishes  capital  but  takes 
no  active  part  in  a  business. 

Silesia. — (1)  A  province  of  Prussia.  Capital,  Bres¬ 
lau  ;  it  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  provinces  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  (2)  A  crownland  and  titular  duchy  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary.  Extensive  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

Silk  Painting.— See  Home  Study  of  Art,  2396. 

Silkworm,  The.— 2790. 

Silver. — 2948. 

Silver. —  See  Hanna,  Hugh  H.,  254. 

Silver. —  Since  the  earliest  time  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  silver  has  been  the  most  used  of  the 
precious  metals,  both  in  the  arts  and  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Even  in  the  prehistoric 
IO — 386 


times  silver  mines  were  worked  and  the  metal 
was  employ'ed  in  the  ornamental  and  useful 
arts.  It  was  not  so  early  used  as  money,  and 
when  it  began  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  made  into  bars  or  rings  and  sold  by 
weight.  The  first  regular  coinage  of  either 
gold  or  silver  was  in  Phrygia,  or  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Silver  was  used  in  the  arts  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Vikings,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Peruvians,  and  in  fact  by  all 
the  civilized  and  semicivilized  nations  of  antiq¬ 
uity.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  usually  in  combination  with  other  metals. 
The  mines  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
U.  S.  are  especially  rich.  In  1890,  the  U.  S.  led 
the  world  in  silver  production  with  $70,000,000, 
Mexico  being  second  with  $50,000,000.  Silver  is 
sometimes  found  in  huge  nuggets.  A  mass 
weighing  800  pounds  was  found  in  Peru,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  one  of  2,700  pounds  was  ex¬ 
tracted  in  Mexico.  The  ratio  of  the  value  of 
silver  and  gold  has  varied  greatly.  At  the 
Christian  era  it  was  9  to  1 ;  500  A.D.  it  was  18  to 
1  ;  but  in  1100  A.D.  it  was  only  8  to  1.  In 
1893  it  was  as  high  as  2,577  to  i-  The  subject 
has  entered  largely  into  American  politics  as  a 
disturbing  element,  and  in  1896  the  Democratic 
party,  in  its  national  convention,  declared  for 
the  free  coinage  of  the  metals  at  16  to  1.  The 
Republican  party  adhered  to  the  gold  standard 
and  declared  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Each  party  reaffirmed  in  1900  this  plank  in  its 
platform.  In  both  years  the  Democrats  were 
defeated.  (See  Bland-Allison  Act  ;  Coinage 
Laws  ;  Sherman  Act,  all  in  this  volume  ;  also 
Bryan,  William  Jennings  ;  Hanna,  HughH.) 

Silver,  Output  of  the  U.  S.  1 1900). —  The  total  output  of 
silver  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  1900  is  estimated 
at  60,478,276  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $37,085,250. 
The  increased  product  is  due  mainly  to  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  copper  and  lead  which  have  been 
refined  by  processes  where  silver  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product.  Besides  the  ore  mined  in  the 
U.  S.  American  refineries  produced  in  1900  from 
foreign  ores  and  bullion  46  million  troy  ounces 
of  silver,  valued  at  28  million  dollars.  The 
silver  coined  at  the  U.  S.  mint  for  the  year  was 
valued  at  36  millions.  Next  to  the  U.  S.  comes 
Mexico  as  a  silver-producing  country  ;  the  yield 
value  of  that  country  for  1899  was  33  millions. 
Australasia,  Canada,  Bolivia,  and  Germany  also 
add  somewhat  to  the  annual  silver  product 
yield. 

Simon,  Jules  (properly  Jules  Fran§ois  Simon 
Suisse). —  A  distinguished  French  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  publicist. 

Simonides,  or  Semonides,  of  Amorgos. — A  famous  Greek 
poet  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 

Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Simon  Zelotes —  One  of  the 

apostles. 

Simple  Interest.— Interest  on  principal  alone. 

Sinai,  Mount. —  In  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  between 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The 
mountain  upon  which  Moses  received  the  law. 

Sindbad  the  Sailor  — A  character  in  one  of  the  stories 
of  the  «  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.” 
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Sinking  Fund  — A  fund  set  apart  from  revenue  to 
pay  a  public  or  corporation  debt. 

Sirens.— In  Greek  mythology,  sea-nymphs  who 
destroyed  those  who  sailed  near  to  their  island, 
attracting  and  fascinating  them  by  their  sing¬ 
ing. 

Sitka.— The  capital  of  Alaska,  situated  on  Sitka 
Island. 

Sitting  Bull.— (1837-1890. )  A  famous  chief  of  the 
Dakota  Indians.  Deader  of  the  force  that  mas¬ 
sacred  Gen.  Custer’s  command  in  1876;  killed 
during  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1890. 

Six  Nations.— A  confederation  of  tribes  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  family  of  Indians,  comprising  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onoudagas, 
and  the  Tuscaroras. 

Sixteen  to  One.— See  Hanna,  Hugh  H.,  254. 

Skate,  The  — 2671. 

Skate-sailing— 2107. 

Skating. — 2102. 

Skeat,  Walter  William.— Born,  1835.  A  noted  English 
philologist. 

Skullcap— 2903. 

Skunk,  The  — 2436. 

Skunk-cabbage,  The.— 2894. 

Sky-God,  Origin  of  (Indian  Mythology). — 1650. 

Skylark,  The.— 2561. 

Slave  Representation. — This  refers  only  to  the  slave 
states.  The  Constitution  directs  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  representation  in  Congress,  also  for  di¬ 
rect  taxes,  the  population  of  a  state  should  be 
*  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons”  —  namely, 
slaves.  This  basis  of  representation  continued 
until  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Slavonia. — A  region  of  Austria-Hungary.  Capital, 
Essek.  Inhabited  chiefly  by  Slavs. 

Sleep.— See  Health,  1810. 

Sleeping-room,  The. — 2190. 

Sleepy  Hollow. — A  place  in  Tarrytown,  New  York, 
on  the  Hudson  River.  Made  famous  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  «  Eegend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.” 

Slippery  Elm,  The.— See  Elm,  2860. 

Slocum,  Henry  Warner.— (1827-1894.)  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  general  and  politician. 

Sloyd.  —  3820. 

Smalley,  George  W. —  Born,  1834.  An  American  jour¬ 
nalist  and  noted  European  correspondent. 

Smart,  Christopher.— (1722-1770.)  An  English  poet. 

Smelt,  The. —  See  Salmon,  2688. 

Smiles,  Samuel.— Born,  1812.  A  noted  Scottish  author. 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson. —  Born  in  Pa.,  1815.  An  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  rendered  conspicu¬ 
ous  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby.— (1824-1893.)  A  celebrated  Con¬ 
federate  general. 

Smith,  Goldwin  —  Born,  1823.  An  English  historian 
and  miscellaneous  writer  on  public  affairs  ;  resi¬ 
dent  for  some  years  in  Toronto,  Can. 

Smith,  John. —  (1579-1631.)  An  English  adventurer  ; 
identified  with  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia. 

Smith,  Sydney. —  ( 1771-1845. )  An  English  clergyman 
and  essayist ;  noted  as  a  critic  and  wit ;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  «  Edinburgh  Review.” 


Smith,  William  Farrar.—  Born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1824. 
An  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  noted  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Smithson.  James.— See  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Smithsonian  Institution.— Established  in  Washington, 
1846,  by  means  of  a  fund  bequeathed  by  James 
Smithson,  an  English  chemist  and  mineralogist 
who  died  in  1829.  Under  its  direction  are  the 
National  Museum,  Bureau  of  International  Ex¬ 
changes,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the 
Astro-physical  Observatory,  and  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  The  institution  has  published 
many'  important  works  on  natural  science. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George.—  (1721-1771.)  A  noted  British 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Smuggling.— The  act  of  bringing  dutiable  goods 
from  one  country  and  landing  them  in  another 
without  payment  of  tariff  charges.  In  the'U.  S. 
the  penalties  range  from  $50  to  $5,000,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Smuggled  goods,  when  discovered,  are 
usually  confiscated. 

Smyrna. — A  seaport  and  the  most  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey'.  It  exports  fruit,  carpets, 
opium,  cotton,  etc.  Pop.,  over  200,000. 

Snipe,  The. —  2520. 

Snow,  What  Depth  of,  Is  Equivalent  to  an  Inch  of  Rain.  — 

Newly-fallen  snow  having  a  depth  of  about  11% 
in.  is  equivalent  to  1  in.  of  rain.  A  cubic  foot  of 
newly-fallen  snow  weighs  5541b,  and  a  cubic 
foot  of  fresh  or  rain  water  weighs  62541b,  or 
1,000 oz.  An  inch  of  rain  means  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  spread  over  every  two  square  feet,  or  about 
a  hundred  tons  to  every  acre.  The  density  of 
snow  naturally  varies  a  good  deal  according  to 
the  speed  with  which  it  falls.  Temperature, 
also,  has  much  to  do  with  its  bulk.  In  cold, 
crisp  weather,  when  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
isters  several  degrees  of  frost,  snow  comes 
down  light  and  dry  ;  but  in  moist,  cold  weather, 
when  the  temperature  is  only  just  below  thirty- 
two  degrees,  the  snow  falls  in  large,  partially 
thawed  flakes,  and  occupies  much  less  space 
where  it  falls  than  that  which  reaches  the  earth 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
cold. 

Snyders,  Franz. —  3489. 

SOAP.— 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  soda  has  been  said  to 
be  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Before  we  can 
properly  turn  our  attention  to  the  use  of  soda 
in  soap  making,  we  should  know  something  of 
the  manufacture  of  soda. 

The  making  of  soap  is  by  no  means  a  new 
art,  though  it  has  been  greatly  developed  in 
modern  times.  History  tells  us  that  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  the  Germans  made  an  ointment 
in  substantially  the  same  way  that  we  now 
make  soap,  and  that  in  A.D.  1000,  there  was  a 
flourishing  soap  industry  at  Marseilles,  in 
France.  From  there,  the  industry  spread  until 
it  became  known  throughout  all  the  civilized 
world. 

Even  before  soap  was  manufactured,  it  was 
known  that  the  ashes  of  some  plants,  when 
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Soap. —  Continued 

mixed  with  water,  gave  it  a  peculiar,  smooth, 
slippery  feeling,  and  made  it  better  than  ordi¬ 
nary  water  for  cleaning.  This  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  soda  in  the  ashes,  if  obtained  from 
seaweed,  or,  if  from  laud  plants,  of  a  similar 
substance  containing  the  metal  potassium  in¬ 
stead  of  sodium,  and  known  as  potash.  Both 
soda  and  potash  are  very  useful  in  cleaning, 
but  they  are  injurious  to  the  skin,  and  to  the 
fabrics  washed  with  them,  so  that  soap  serves 
the  purpose  much  better. 

To  make  soap,  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil  to¬ 
gether  oil  or  fat  and  ®  caustic  »  soda,  or  potash. 
By  caustic  soda  is  not  meant  the  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate,  but  a  substance  made  from  sodium  carbonate 
by  adding  slaked  lime  to  a  solution  of  it.  The 
slaked  lime,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  con¬ 
tains  the  metal  calcium,  in  combination  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  its  chemical  name 
is  calcium  hydrate.  When  this  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  pres¬ 
ent  combines  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to 
form  a  compound,  variously  called  sodium  hy¬ 
drate,  sodium  hydroxide ,  or  caustic  soda.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  compound  of  potassium  is  formed  when 
slaked  lime  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate.  In  either  case,  the  calcium  is  con¬ 
verted  into  calcium  carbonate ,  which  is  not 
soluble  in  water  and  settles  to  the  bottom  ;  but 
the  caustic  soda  or  potash  is  dissolved. 

The  word  "  caustic  ”  means  burning,  and 
when  used  in  the  terms  caustic  soda,  and  caustic 
potash,  it  carries  that  meaning.  Both  com¬ 
pounds  will  burn  the  skin  severely,  if  allowed 
to  remain  on  it  even  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
property  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  noticed,  and 
it  was  from  it  that  the  substances  just  mentioned 
derived  their  names. 

The  fats  used  for  making  soaps  consist  of 
glycerine,  in  chemical  combination  with  what 
are  called  fatty  acids.  When  these  fats  are 
boiled  with  caustic  soda,  or  caustic  potash,  the 
fat  is  decomposed  ;  the  fatty  acid  combines  with 
the  sodium  or  potassium  to  form  soap  and  the 
glycerine  is  left  uncombined. 

In  modern  soap  factories  fhe  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  large  iron  pots  heated  by  steam. 
Some  fat  and  oil  is  put  into  the  pot  and  a  little 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  called 
lye,  is  added  and  the  steam  turned  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  fat  and  the  lye  combine  and  form  a 
milky  looking  liquid.  More  lye  is  then  added 
and  the  boiling  is  continued.  This  process  is  re¬ 
peated  until  nearly  all  the  oil  or  fat  has  com¬ 
bined  with  the  lye.  If  yellow  laundry  soap  is  be¬ 
ing  made,  some  rosin  is  now  put  in,  together  with 
more  lye,  and  this  gives  the  yellow  color.  If 
toilet  soap  is  being  made,  the  rosin  is  omitted 
and  a  quantity  of  common  salt  is  put  in.  The 
addition  of  the  salt  causes  the  water  and  the 
glycerine  to  separate  from  the  soap,  which  rises 
to  the  surface  and  can  be  skimmed  off.  This  is 
done  as  soon  as  the  separation  is  complete,  and 
the  soap  is  then  put  on  frames  to  harden  partly 
before  it  is  cut  or  pressed  into  cakes. 


Soaps  made  in  this  way  are  the  ordinary  hard 
soaps.  Soft  soaps  are  made  by  treating  fats 
with  caustic  potash,  instead  of  caustic  soda,  and 
no  salt  is  added  to  separate  the  soap  from  the 
liquid.  As  the  water  and  glycerine  do  not  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  soap,  the  whole  mass  remains  of 
a  soft  consistency.  Soft  soap  is  also  made  with 
a  lye,  that  is  obtained  from  wood  ashes  by  a 
process  called  "leaching.”  The  ashes  are 
placed  in  "ash  hoppers,"  or  barrels,  and  water 
poured  upon  them.  The  water  trickles  down 
through  and  dissolves  the  potash  contained  in 
the  ashes,  and  a  caustic  lye  is  the  result.  This 
is  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  is  boiled  with  any 
grease  or  fat.  The  same  liquid  when  boiled  is 
sometimes  sold  in  stores,  under  the  name  of 
concentrated  lye. 

Of  the  fats  used  in  soap  making  palm  oil  is 
probably  the  commonest,  but  mutton  suet,  tal¬ 
low,  olive  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  and  other  fats  are 
used,  and  the  consistency  of  the  soap  depends 
somewhat  on  the  kind  of  fat  used  as  well  as 
upon  the  lye.  A  soap  made  entirely  from  palm 
oil  or  tallow  is  very  hard,  so  that  as  a  rule  a  lit¬ 
tle  lard  or  hemp  oil  is  added  to  soften  it. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  soap  heavy,  it  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  to  cause  it  to  take  up 
water  and  thus  to  increase  in  weight.  Some¬ 
times  other  substances,  that  cannot  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  looking  at  the  soap,  are  mixed  with  it, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Soft  soaps,  especially, 
are  adulterated  in  this  way,  and  the  process  is 
called  *  loading.” 

You  have  now  learned  the  main  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  The  many 
different  kinds  that  you  see  in  stores  are  made 
in  the  way  that  has  just  been  described,  and 
the  difference  in  them  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
different  perfumes  and  coloring  matters,  and 
sometimes,  of  antiseptics  or  medicines. 

Social  Usages.— 2213. 

Society  Islands,  or  Tahiti  Archipelago.— A  group  of 
south  Pacific  islands.  Capital  Papeete.  Ex¬ 
ports,  fruit,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.  Under  French 
protection.  Area,  660  square  miles. 

Socrates.— (470-399  B.C.)  A  famous  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher. 

Sodoma,  II. — 3435. 

Solar  Gods.— See  Egyptian  Mythology,  1585. 

Soldier  and  His  Career,  The  United  States. — 5085. 

Soldiers’  Homes.—  By  act  of  Congress,  in  1851,  a  home 
for  aged  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  was  established  in  a  suburb  of  the  na¬ 
tional  capital.  There  are  other  institutions  of 
the  kind  situated  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sole,  The.— See  Halibut,  2668. 

Solomon. — 1496. 

Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Saba  (Arabic  Legend).— 1496. 

Solomon’s  Seal. — 2919. 

SOLON.— (638-559  B.C.) 

The  name  of  Solon  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
history.  In  him  were  united  action  and  thought, 
and  poetry  and  politics.  In  all,  he  showed 
gentle  wisdom  and  lovable  virtue.  He  was 
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Solon. —  Continued. 

honest,  and  believed  that  the  eternal  ruler 
would  punish  those  who  practised  fraud.  He 
said:  “Sooner  or  later,  for  each  man  the 
moment  of  expiation  arrives."  His  words  were 
those  of  an  upright  man.  He  was  also  an  ener¬ 
getic  man  and  never  ceased  to  learn. 

Solon  became  a  trader  in  his  youth  in  order 
to  repair  the  waste  of  an  extravagant  father. 
He  had  excellent  chances  to  study  men  and 
manners  in  the  foreign  lands  which  he  visited. 
He  learned  wisdom  from  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

In  the  war  of  Kirrha,  he  did  valuable  sendee 
by  his  wise  counsels.  Later,  he  used  his  great 
influence  to  calm  the  strife  which  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  Athens.  He  became  a  close  associate  of 
Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  who  was  brought  to 
Athens  to  calm  the  public  mind  and  create 
greater  respect  for  sacred  things.  He  had  such 
influence  at  Athens  that  he  was  given  full 
power  to  form  a  new  constitution  and  new 
laws.  He  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco,  which  in 
many  respects  were  severe  and  unequal,  and 
were  not  obeyed.  To  guard  his  new  laws,  he 
established  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
was  to  consist  of  such  as  had  held  the  office  of 
archon ;  he  provided  for  a  senate  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  members  which  was  to  consider  all  mat¬ 
ters  before  they  were  discussed  in  the  assembly. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  provide  that  debts 
should  be  forgiven,  and  that  no  man  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  should  take  the  body  of  his  debtor  for  se¬ 
curity.  His  purpose  was  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  the  poor  who  were  oppressed  by  the  “  blue- 
bloods."  He  made  payments  easier  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  interest  and  the  weights  of  the 
coins,  so  that  the  debtor  paid  not  quite  three- 
fourths  of  what  he  owed.  The  same  humane 
feeling  is  shown  in  many  other  laws  which  he 
made.  He  was  generous  and  liberal.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  citizen  should  be  a  slave  to 
the  state,  or  that  the  stranger  should  be  driven 
out.  He  showed  great  moderation. 

In  order  to  encourage  industry  and  traffic, 
he  required  every  citizen  to  learn  some  trade. 
Idleness  was  to  be  punished.  To  establish  mor¬ 
ality  in  trade,  he  forbade  the  trader  to  deal 
falsely.  To  keep  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
low  price,  and  encourage  manual  labor,  he  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  farm  products,  ex¬ 
cept  olive  oil.  The  citizen  was  given  full  liberty 
to  go  and  come.  He  could  leave  the  country  and 
take  his  property  with  him  if  he  desired.  He 
could  also  dispose  of  his  property  by  will. 

Among  other  laws  were  the  following:  Wo¬ 
men  were  not  to  leave  town  with  over  three 
habits,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  travel  at  night 
except  in  a  carriage  with  a  torch  before  them. 
They  were  also  forbidden  to  tear  themselves  at  . 
funerals,  or  to  utter  loud  wails.  Men  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  He  that 
planted  a  tree  was  to  place  it  at  least  five  feet 
from  his  neighbor’s  land.  He  that  digged  a  pit 
or  ditch  was  to  dig  it  as  far  from  another  man’s 
ground  as  it  was  deep.  He  that  kept  bees  was 


to  place  them  three  hundred  feet  from  those 
kept  by  another. 

Many  other  interesting  laws  are  mentioned 
in  Plutarch’s  “  Lives.”  - 

Though  he  had  the  Athenians  take  an  oath 
to  obey  his  laws  for  one  hundred  years,  Solon 
did  not  feel  that  his  laws  would  remain  un¬ 
changed  forever.  He  desired  them  to  stretch 
and  bend  to  the  touch  of  time.  He  provided  for 
the  making  of  new  laws  and  the  change  of  old 
ones.  He  saw  that  true  life  means  movement 
and  change  —  that  there  is  no  absolute  rest  ex¬ 
cept  in  death. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  Solon  closed 
his  career  with  a  series  of  travels  in  foreign 
lands.  Perhaps  the  people  at  home  annoyed 
him  by  foolish  questions  about  his  law  and  pol¬ 
icy,  until  he  left  to  get  a  rest.  He  visited  his 
bachelor  friend  Thales  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Then  he  went  to  Lydia  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  Croesus,  the  rich  ruler.  Croesus,  after  show¬ 
ing  all  his  glory,  asked  Solon  whom  he  thought 
the  happiest  man.  Solon  replied :  “  An  honest 
man  named  Tellus  who  lived  uprightly,  was 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  had  good  children,  and 
died  bravely  for  his  country."  Croesus  was 
vexed  and  disappointed,  and  complained  that 
Solon  had  not  thought  him  equal  to  men  of  low 
estate.  Solon’s  answer,  as  given  by  the  imag¬ 
inative  Herodotus  is  worth  quoting :  «  Dost  thou 
ask  me,  who  knows  that  the  gods  are  full  of 
jealousy,  about  the  happiness  of  man?  In  a 
long  life  there  is  much  to  be  seen  and  suffered 
from  which  man  would  willingly  turn  aside  ; 
and  in  his  threescore  and  ten  years  there  is  not 
one  single  day  which  brings  not  with  it  some 
change  or  turn  of  things,  so  that  man  in  all  his 
life  on  earth  has  no  sure  abiding.  And  now,  O 
king,  thou  art  rich  and  wealthy,  and  all  thus 
far  have  prospered  in  thy  hands  ;  but  happy  I 
may  not  call  thee  until  I  learn  that  thy  life  has 
happily  ended,  for  the  rich  man  is  not  wealthier 
than  he  who  has  only  whereby  he  may  live,  un¬ 
less  he  keeps  all  his  wealth  till  the  hour  of  his 
death.  Many  a  rich  man  is  very  wretched,  and 
many  in  humble  estate  have  good  fortune.  So, 
then,  in  the  case  of  all,  we  must  wait  till  they 
die,  for  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  when  a 
man  is  fair  in  person  and  sound  in  mind  and 
limb,  when  no  sickness  vexes  him  and  no  evil 
change  annoys  him,  and  when  his  children 
grow  up  fair  and  strong  ;  but  all  these  things 
together  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  and 
he  who  has  had  most  of  them  and  goes  down  to 
the  grave  yet  having  them  best  deserves  the 
name  of  happy.  But  everywhere  we  must  look 
to  the  end,  for  the  stateliest  tree  is  often  torn 
up  by  the  roots  while  yet  it  stands  forth  in  the 
fullness  of  its  beauty.” 

On  returning  to  Athens,  he  found  the  people 
divided  into  factions  — of  the  plains,  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  the  hills.  He  foresaw  that  Peisis- 
tratus  who  led  the  men  of  the  hills  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  conqueror,  and  become  a  tyrant, 
but  his  efforts  to  stir  up  the  people  to  prevent 
the  tyranny  which  threatened  them,  were 
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Solon. —  Continued 

made  in  vain.  He  bravely  did  his  duty  to  the 
end.  With  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  he 
protested  against  granting  an  armed  guard  to 
Peisistratus,  but  his  advice  was  not  taken. 

He  saw  his  laws  disregarded,  but  he  died  in 
peace,  full  of  years  and  far  famed. 

Solstices,  The. —  See  The  Earth,  2975. 

Solvent. —  Able  to  meet  all  liabilities. 

Songs,  Patriotic,  and  Their  Composers. — 

1.  National  Hymn,  «  God  Save  Our  Union," 
words  and  music  by  P.  S.  Gilmore. 

2.  “Viva  L’  America,  Home  of  the  Free," 
composed  by  Harrison  Millard. 

3.  «  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,"  words  by  George 
P.  Morris,  music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace. 

4.  “  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  words  by  Capt.  G. 
W.  Cutter,  music  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Pendleton. 

5.  “  Hail  Columbia,”  a  patriotic  American 
song  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  in  1798. 

6.  *  Columbia  ”  (founded  on  the  History  of 
America),  words  and  music  by  P.  S.  Gilmore. 

7.  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

8.  “John  Brown,  "or  «  Glory  Hallelujah  "  (un¬ 
known). 

9.  “  America,"  words  by  S.  F.  Smith,  music 
by  J.  C.  Macy. 

10.  “God  of  Our  Fathers,”  words  by  Rev. 
S.  Wolcott,  music  by  H.  P.  Danks. 

11.  “The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  words  by 
William  Ross  Wallace,  music  by  Bernard  Co¬ 
vert. 
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12.  “Yankee  Doodle,"  words  anonymous, 
music  by  J.  C.  Macy. 

13.  “  Rally  Round  the  Flag,”  words  by  James 
T.  Fields,  music  by  Wm.  B.  Bradbury. 

14.  “  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, »  words  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  music  by  Miss  Brown. 

15.  «  The  Land  of  Washington,”  words  by  G. 
P.  Morris,  music  by  F.  H.  Brown  and  Collin 
Coe. 

16.  “The  Banner  of  Freedom,”  American 
National  Hymn,  by  J.  N.  Pattison. 

Song  That  Brought  Sunshine,  The.— See  Animal  Sto¬ 
ries,  2725. 

Sontag,  Henriette,  Countess  Rossi. —  (1805-1854.)  A 
celebrated  German  soprano  singer. 

Sophocles. —  (495  ?-4o6  B.C.)  A  great  Grecian  tragic 
poet. 

Sorghum. —  A  Chinese  sugar  cane,  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  about  1854.  It  is  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  Southern  States  and  its  product  is 
syrup. 

Soult,NicolasJeande  Dieu,duc  de  Dalmatie.— (1769-1851). 
A  famous  French  marshal  who  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
held  high  cabinet  positions  in  France. 

Soudan,  or  Sudan. —  A  vast,  imperfectly  defined  tract 
of  Africa  lying  south  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara 
and  stretching  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Sound,  The.—  A  passage  between  Sweden  and  the 
island  of  Zealand.  It  connects  the  Cattegat 
with  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  3  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  part.  Denmark  levied  taxes  upon 
all  shipping  passing  through  until  1857. 


SOUND 


How  Sounds  Are  Produced 

If  you  look  closely  at  a  tuning  fork,  or  a  piano  string,  while  it  is  sounding,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  swinging  rapidly  to  and  fro,  or  vibrating.  If  you  touch  it  with  your 
finger  and  stop  its  vibration,  you  will  find  that  it  no  longer  produces  sound.  The 
only  difference  that  you  can  discover  in  the  fork  or  string  when  sounding  and  when 
silent  is  that  when  it  is'silent  it  is  without  motion,  and  when  producing  sound  it  vi¬ 
brates.  From  this  it  is  natural  for  us  to  infer  that  the  sounds  produced  are  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  bodies.  This  inference  has  been  confirmed  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  so  many  sounding  bodies  that  it  is  now  universally  believed  that  all  the  sounds 
we  hear  are  produced  by  vibrations. 

The  question  that  next  presents  itself  is,  how  the  vibrations  of  sounding  bodies  af¬ 
fect  our  ears,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  hearing.  This  may  be  made  clear  by  a 
very  'simple,  but  striking,  experiment.  If  a  bell  that  is  arranged  to  be  rung  by 
clock-work  is  suspended  by  a  small  cord  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the 
air  then  pumped  out,  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  grow  faint  as  the  quantity  of  air  in  the 
receiver  decreases,  and  finally  will  cease  altogether.  By  looking  through  the  glass  of 
the  receiver,  however,  the  bell  may  be  seen  ringing  as  vigorously  as  at  first.  Evidently 
the  air  around  a  sounding  body  plays  an  important  part  in  the  transmission  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions  to  our  ears.  The  way  in  which  the  air  acts  in  transmitting  the  vibrations  is  as 
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follows.  At  each  vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  it  compresses,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
layer  of  air  in  front  of  it.  This  layer,  however,  does  not  remain  compressed,  for  air  is 
a  very  elastic  substance,  and  the  compressed  air  in  front  of  the  sounding  body  soon  ex¬ 
pands,  and  in  doing  so  it  compresses  a  layer  of  air  just  beyond  it.  This  layer  expands 
in  its  turn,  and  compresses  another  layer  still  further  from  the  body.  In  this  way 
waves  of  compression  are  sent  through  the  air,  at  each  vibration,  in  all  directions  from 
the  vibrating  body. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  particles  of  air  travel  all  the  way  from  the  vibrating 
body  to  the  ear  when  a  sound  is  heard.  Each  particle  of  air  travels  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance,  never  any  further  than  the  vibrating  body  moves  in  making  a  vibration,  and  the 
movement  of  the  air  particles  is  a  vibratory  one,  like  that  of  the  sounding  body.  But 
the  particles  of  air  near  the  sounding  body  communicate  their  vibrations  to  other  par¬ 
ticles,  further  from  that  body,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  others  still  further  away,  so, 
while  the  particles  of  air  themselves  move  very  short  distances,  the  waves  produced  by 
their  vibrations  may  be  made  to  travel  a  considerable  distance. 

Ordinarily,  the  size  of  a  sound  wave  is  very  small,  but  sound  waves  of  such  size  and 
strength  are  sometimes  produced,  as  to  stiike  upon  our  ears  with  force  sufficient  to 
rupture  our  ear  drums.  Such  waves  are  due  to  explosions,  such  as  the  discharges  of 
large  cannon  or  the  explosions  of  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosives. 
The  wave,  produced  by  an  accidental  explosion  in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
large,  that  it  pressed  inward  the  leaden  sashes  of  the  windows  in  a  church  three  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  explosion  occurred. 


What  is  Sound? 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  will  probably  say  that  sounds  are  vibrations 
in  the  air,  which  produce  the  sensation  of  hearing.  This  is  true,  but  we  need  not  limit 
the  definition  of  sound  to  vibrations  of  the  air.  Other  elastic  bodies  can  be  set  to 
vibrating  in  the  same  way,  and  their  vibrations,  when  conveyed  to  our  ears,  produce 
the  sensation  of  hearing.  If  you  put  your  ear  under  water  and  then  strike  two  stones 
together  in  the  water  you  will  hear  a  sound  as  readily  as  you  would  in  air.  Sound 
waves  may  be  transmitted  by  solid  bodies  also,  and  some  of  these  are  better  for  this 
purpose  than  air  or  liquids.  Perhaps  you  have  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  your  ear 
against  one  of  the  steel  rails  on  a  railroad  track  to  listen  for  the  coming  of  a  distant 
train.  If  you  have  tried  this,  you  know  that  a  sound  that  is  too  faint,  or  is  made  too 
far  away,  to  be  heard  through  the  air,  can  easily  be  heard  through  the  rail. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  substances  than  air  can  be  thrown  into  vibrations 
that  will  affect  the  sense  of  hearing,  we  may  define  sound  as  vibrations  in  any  elastic 
substance ,  that  produce  the  sensation  of  hearing. 

This  definition  is  sometimes  called  the  physical  definition  of  sound,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  another,  which  is  known  as  the  physiological  definition.  The  latter  defines 
sound  as  the  sensation  produced  ruhen  vibrations  in  elastic  substances  are  transmitted 
to  our  ears.  You  will  see  at  once  that  sound  as  defined  in  the  physical  definition  is 
the  cause  of  sound  as  defined  in  the  physiological  definition.  When  the  term 
sound  is  used,  without  qualification,  it  may  have  either  meaning,  and  for  this  reason 
statements  about  sound  may  be  misleading,  if  it  is  not  known  in  what  sense  the  term 
is  employed. 

The  Speed  at  Which  Sound  Travels 

When  sounds  are  produced  near  us,  they  reach  our  ears  so  quickly  that  it  seems  as 
though  no  time  were  taken  for  their  transmission;  but  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  gun 
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fired  by  a  person  at  some  distance,  you  must  have  noticed,  that  after  the  flash  is  seen,  a 
perceptible  time  elapses  before  you  hear  the  sound.  It  takes  some  time  for  the 
light  from  the  flash  to  reach  your  eyes,  but  that  time  is  so  very  short,  that  you  cannot 
appreciate  it.  T.  he  sound  travels  much  more  slowly,  however,  and  the  time  taken  by  it 
in  traveling  a  few  hundred  yards  is  noticeable.  Many  measurements  of  the  speed  of 
sound  transmission  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been  found  that  sound  usually  travels  in 
air  at  a  rate  of  about  eleven  hundred  feet  a  second.  This  rate  is  not  always  the  same, 
however,  for  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  that  cause  it  to  vary.  When  the 
air  is  heated,  it  expands  and  becomes  lighter,  and  the  speed  with  which  sound 
travels  in  it  is  increased.  At  the  freezing  point,  sound  travels  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  of  1,091  feet  a  second,  and  for  every  increase  in  temperature  of  one  degree,  on 
a  common  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  the  speed  is  increased  by  about  thirteen  inches  a 
second.  Accordingly  at  68°F.  the  speed  would  be  about  1,130  feet  a  second.  Moisture 
in  the  air  also  makes  it  lighter,  and  consequently  sounds  travel  faster  in  moist  air  than 
in  dry. 

In  other  gases  the  speed  of  sound  transmission  may  be  greater  or  less  than  in  air. 
For  example,  in  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  much  lighter  than  air,  sound  travels  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  it  does  in  air.  On  the  other  hand,  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
heavier  than  air,  sound  is  transmitted  more  slowly. 

In  liquids,  which  are  always  heavier  than  air,  you  might  expect  sound  to  travel 
more  slowly  than  it  does  in  air,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Liquids  are  less  compressible 
than  gases,  and  their  greater  incompressibility  more  than  compensates  for  their  greater 
weight,  thus  causing  the  speed  with  which  sound  is  transmitted  in  them  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  water,  for  example,  sound  travels  about  four  times  as  fast  as  in  air. 

Most  solids  are  even  better  mediums  than  liquids  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
In  iron  and  glass,  which  are  both  incompressible,  sound  is  transmitted  sixteen  times 
as  fast  as  in  air. 


Reflection  of  Sounds  —  Echoes 

When  sound  waves  are  produced  in  air  they  travel  in  all  directions  from  their 
starting  point,  until  they  become  so  small  and  weak  that  they  can  no  longer  affect  our 
ears.  If,  however,  they  strike  against  a  wall,  or  the  face  of  a  cliff,  they  are  stopped  and 
reflected ,  or  turned  back,  thus  giving  rise  to  echoes.  No  doubt  you  have  observed  that 
if  you  stand  some  distance  from  a  building,  facing  one  side  of  it,  and  shout, 
the  sound  of  your  voice  will  soon  strike  your  ears  again,  but  with  less 
force  than  when  you  shouted.  The  second  sensation  is  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sound  wave  from  the  side  of  the  building. 

If  you  stand  some  distance  from  a  wall,  but  not  directly  facing  it,  and 
shout,  the  sound  is  reflected  as  before,  but  it  does  not  return  to  your  ears. 

Instead,  the  reflected  sound  wave  travels  away  from  the  wall,  along  the  line 
that  makes  the  same  angle  with  it  as  that  made  by  the  line  along  which 
the  sound  traveled  to  the  wall.  So,  a  person  standing  in  a  position  corre¬ 
sponding  to  yours,  but  on  the  other  side  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  wall,  would  hear  the  echo. 

This  action  of  sound  vraves  is  sometimes  described  by  the  statement 
that  the  angle  of  incidence  equals  the  angle  of  reflection.  The  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  is  the  one  made  with  the  wall  by  the  incident,  or  striking  wave,  and 
the  angle  of  reflection  is  that  made  by  the  reflected  wave. 

The  echoes  produced  in  mountainous  regions,  where  there  are  many  cliffs  of  smooth 
rock  to  reflect  the  sound,  are  sometimes  startling.  The  report  of  a  rifle  will  echo  and 
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reecho  among  the  rocks  so  many  times  that  it  sounds  as  if  several  rifles  had  been  fired 
In  large  buildings,  also,  the  echoes  are  sometimes  very  remarkable,  a  word  undergoing 
several  reflections  and  finally  coming  back  to  the  hearer  from  the  most  unexpected 

places.  There  is  a  hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
Ki  in  which  the  echoes  are  so  peculiar,  that  the  guides 
always  demonstrate  them  to  visitors. 

P  Tl  Another  very  interesting  phenomenon,  which  is 

A  dependent  upon  the  reflection  of  sound,  is  seen  in 
whispering  galleries.  These  are  hallways  that  have 
i  curved  ends  and  are  so  constructed  that  when  a  person 

stands  at  a  certain  point  near  one  end  of  the  hall  and 
speaks  in  whispers,  he  may  be  heard  by  a  person  standing  at  a  similar  point  near  the 
other  end,  but  not  by  persons  standing  midway  between  the  two  points.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  be  explained  by  means  of  the  diagram  shown  in  Figure  i. 

If  a  person  stands  at  the  point  P  and  speaks,  the  waves  striking  the  end  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  are  reflected  along  the  lines  abed,  etc.,  and  striking  the  opposite  end  of  the 
gallery,  are  reflected  to  the  point  P\  When  the  waves  are  brought  together  again  at 
P'  they  are  almost  as  strong  as  at  P,  but  at  points  between  P  and  P'  they  are  so  weak 
as  to  be  inaudible. 


Properties  of  Sounds 

Sounds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  degree  to  which  they  possess 
three  qualities,  namely;  loudness,  or  intensity;  pitch;  and  quality,  or  timbre. 

The  intensity  of  any  sound  that  we  hear  depends  upon  the  size,  or  amplitude,  of  the 
waves  that  enter  our  ears.  The  amplitude  of  a  sound  wave  gradually  decreases,  as  the 
wave  travels  from  its  starting  point,  consequently  the  loudness  of  a  sound  depends  upon 
the  distance  of  the  hearer  from  the  point  at  which  the  sound  was  produced.  You  know 
from  experience  that  this  is  true,  and  if  you  think  of  . the  matter  for  a  moment  you  will 
see  why  it  is  so.  When  a  wave  starts  from  a  sounding  body  it  affects  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  but  for  every  inch  it  travels  the  quantity  of  air  to  which  the  vibration  is 
transmitted  becomes  larger,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  must  grow  correspond¬ 
ingly  smaller,  just  as  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  water,  the  ripples  produced  by  it 
are  highest  at  the  point  where  the  pebble  struck  the  water,  and  grow  lower  and  lower 
as  their  circle  widens. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  measure  the  amplitude  of  a  sound  wave,  at  different 
distances  from  the  point  from  which  it  started,  and  from  these  measurements  it  has 
been  learned  that  the  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  in  the  open  air,  follows  a 
fixed  rule  that  is  stated  thus  :  The  amplitude  of  a  sound  -wave  at  any  point  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  its  starting  point.  This  rule  is  called 
<(  the  law  of  inverse  squares, »  and  it  means  that  if  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  be  measured 
at  two  points,  distant  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred,  yards,  respectively,  from  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  the  wave,  the  amplitude  of  the  wave  at  the  former  point  will  be  found  to  be 
four  times  as  great  as  at  the  latter. 

You  have  seen  that  the  decrease  in  amplitude  of  a  sound  wave  as  it  travels 
through  the  air,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  air  set  in  motion  by  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Now,  if  a  wave  is  transmitted  through  a  tube  containing  air,  the 
quantity  of  air  to  which  the  vibrations  are  communicated  does  not  increase  as  the 
wave  travels  forward,  and  theoretically  there  is  no  decrease  in  amplitude.  When  a 
wave  is  actually  transmitted  in  this  tfay,  however,  it  is  found  that  there  is  some  de¬ 
crease  in  amplitude,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  air  against  the  sides  of 
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the  tube ,  but  the  decrease  from  this  cause  is  much  slower  than  that  wrhich  occurs  in 
the  open  air,  and  consequently  sounds  can  be  heard  at  much  greater  distances  through 
tubes  than  through  the  open  air.  Tubes  for  speaking  purposes  are  .frequently  used  to 
connect  different  parts  of  the  same  building,  and  if  the  tubes  are  not  too  crooked  they 
serve  their  purpose  very  well. 

Pitch  is  that  property  of  sounds  that  enables  11s  to  distinguish  them  as  high  or  low. 
The  pitch  of  a  sound  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  a  second,  made  by  the 
body  that  produces  it.  The  sound  of  an  explosion  has  no  pitch  because  it  produces 
only  one  wave  in  the  air.  Neither  has  the  sound  of  a  wagon  jolting  over  a  stone  pave¬ 
ment  any  definite  pitch,  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  sounds,  in  which  the  numbers  of  vibra¬ 
tions  a  second  are  not  the  same.  Pitch  is  a  property  of  continuous  sounds  only,  and  it 
is  apparent  cliiefly  in  musical  sounds,  by  which  we  mean  sounds  that  produce  pleasant 
sensations.  In  music,  however,  pitch  is  of  extreme  importance.  In  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  sounds  produced  can  be  given  any  desired 
pitch,  and  it  is  by  controlling  the  pitch  of  the  sounds  that  the  pleasing  effect  of  music 
is  in  large  measure,  produced.  Sounds  of  low  pitch  are  produced  by  bodies  making 
few  vibrations  a  second,  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  be  of  low  vibration  frequency . 
High-pitched  sounds  are  produced  by  bodies  that  vibrate  rapidly,  and  they  have  high 
vibration  frequencies. 

Quality,  or  timbre ,  may  be  defined  as  that  property  of  sounds  which  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  notes  produced  by  different  instruments.  Two  notes,  one  of  which  is 
produced  upon  a  piano,  and  the  other  upon  a  violin,  may  have  the  same  pitch  and  be 
equally  loud,  yet  they  are  easily,  distinguishable.  The  difference  in  them  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  what  are  called  overtones ,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

The  Length  of  Sound  Waves 

By  the  length  of  a  sound  wave,  we  mean  the  distance  from  the  point  of  greatest 
compression  in  one  wave  to  the  point  of  greatest  compression  in  the  next.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  sound  produced,  for  if  a  sounding  body  is  making  one  hun¬ 
dred  vibrations  a  second,  by  the  time  the  one  hundredth  vibration  is  made,  the  wave 
from  the  first  vibration  will  have  traveled  about  eleven,  hundred  feet  from  the  starting 
point,  and  the  remaining  ninety-eight  waves  will  lie  between  the  first  and  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  wave  length  for  that  particular  sound  will  be 
about  eleven  feet.  If  the  sounding  body  had  made  eleven  hundred  vibrations  a  second 
by  the  time  the  first  wave  had  traveled  eleven  hundred  feet,  there  would  have  been 
eleven  hundred  waves  produced,  and  the  wave  length  for  that  sound  would  be  one  foot. 
The  wave  lengths  of  sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice  usually  vary  between  one  and 
eight  feet,  though  some  singers  have  produced  notes  having  wave  lengths  as  great  as 
eighteen  feet,  and  others  have  reached  notes  so  high  that  the  wave  length  was  only 
about  nine  inches. 


Reinforcement  of  Sound  Waves 

When  a  tuning  fork  is  struck,  it  produces  a  sound  so  faint  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
heard  unless  the  fork  is  held  near  the  ear;  but  if  the  end  of  the  fork  is  held  on  a  box  or 
table,  the  sound  rings  out  loudly  and  seems  to  come  from  the  table.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  very  simple.  When  only  the  fork  vibrates,  it  produces  very  small  sound 
waves,  because  its  prongs  are  small  and  cut  through  the  air.  But  when  it  is  set  on  a 
box  or  table,  its  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  support,  and  the  broader  surface  of 
the  box  or  table  sets  a  larger  mass  of  air  in  vibration,  and  so  intensifies  the  sound  of 
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the  fork.  When  a  surface  is  used  in  this'way  to  reinforce  the  vibrations  of  a  small 
body,  and  thus  produce  sound  waves  of  greater  volume,  it  is  called  a  sounding  board. 
Many  musical  instruments,  like  the  violin  and  the  piano,  owe  the  intensity  of  their 
sounds  to  sounding  boards,  which  reinforce  the  vibrations  of  their  strings. 

Columns  of  air,  like  sounding  boards,  serve  to  reinforce  sound  waves.  Unlike 
sounding  boards,  however,  they  do  not  respond  equally  well  to  a  large  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  sounds.  They  respond  to  one  sound  only,  or  to  several  widely  different  ones.  This 
may  be  shown  as  follows :  Take  a  glass  tube  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  after  thrusting  one  end  of  it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  hold  a  vibrating 
tuning  fork  over  the  other  end.  By  gradually  lowering  the  tube  into  the  water  a  point 
will  be  reached  at  which  the  sound  becomes  very  loud,  and  as  this  point  is  passed  the 
sound  gradually  dies  away  again.  By  raising  the  tube  again  the  sound^is  again  made 
loud  when  the  tube  reaches  a  certain  point.  This  shows  that  to  reinforce  sound  waves 
of  a  certain  vibration  frequency,  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  must  be  of  a  certain 
length. 

Let  us  now  see  why  the  waves  produced  by  the  tuning  fork  are  reinforced  only  by 
a  column  of  air  of  a  certain  length.  When  the  prongs  of  the  fork  make  a  vibration,  a 
wave  of  air  is  produced  which  enters  the  tube,  goes  down  to  the  water,  is  reflected,  and 
comes  back  toward  the  fork.  Now,  if  the  reflected  wave  reaches  the  fork  at  the  pre- 

-  — cise  moment  when  it  has  completed  one  half  of  its  vibration  and  is 

— — - -  ^  about  to  begin  upon  the  second  half,  it  will  strengthen  the  wave  pro¬ 

duced  by  the  second  half  of  the  vibration ;  but  if  the  reflected  wave 
reaches  the  fork  before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
vibration,  it  will  not  reinforce  it.  The  action  of  the  air  in  the  tube  will 
be  more  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram.  (Fig.  2.) 
At  the  downward  movement  of  the  lower  prong  of  the  tuning  fork,  a 
— -  wave  of  compression  is  sent  down  the  tube,  and  is  reflected  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  In  order  to  reinforce  the  wave  produced  by  the 
prong  when  it  moves  upward,  the  reflected  wave  must  reach  the  fork 
just  at  the  time  that  the  prong  reaches  its  normal  position  (shown  by  the  heavy  line), 
and  before  it  starts  upon  the  second  half  of  its  vibration. 

Not  only  do  columns  of  air  tend  to  reinforce  notes  having  a  certain  rate  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  but  all  elastic  bodies  have  a  certain  rate  at  which  they  tend  to  vibrate,  and  when 
sounds  having  the  same  rate  of  vibration  are  produced  near  them,  these  bodies  will 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  them.  If  the  sounds  be  kept  up  long  enough,  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  vibrations  in  objects  near  them  sometimes  become  so  great  that  they  can  easily 
be  seen.  Goblets  and  tumblers  made  of  thin  glass  show  this  property  very  strikingly. 
When  the  proper  notes  are  sounded  the  glasses  take  up  the  vibrations,  and  give  a  sound 
of  the  same  pitch.  If  the  note  is  loud,  and  is  continued  for  some  time,  the  vibrations 
of  a  glass  sometimes  become  so  great  that  the  glass  breaks.  Large  buildings,  and 
bridges  also,  have  rates  at  which  they  tend  to  vibrate,  and  this  fact  is  the  foundation  for 
the  old  saying,  that  a  man  may  fiddle  a  bridge  down,  if  he  fiddles  long  enough. 


Fig.  2 


Musical  Instruments 

By  musical  sounds,  are  meant  sounds  that  are  pleasant  to  hear,  and  their  combina¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  their  effect  is  agreeable  produces  music.  Any  instrument, 
therefore,  that  is  capable  of  producing  pleasing  sounds  may  be  called  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  and  music  is  sometimes  produced  by  very  odd  devices;  but  by  musical  instru¬ 
ments  we  ordinarily  mean  instruments  that  are  especially  designed  to  produce  musical 
sounds.  The  number  of  such  instruments  that  have  been  invented  is  enormous,  but 
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all  of  them  may  be  divided  into  comparatively  few  classes,  only  two  of  which  are  of  much 
importance.  .  lhe  two  classes  referred  to  are  stringed  instruments  and  wind  instru¬ 
ments. 

Stringed  musical  instruments  are  those  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  number  of  strings,  and  are  generally  reinforced  by  a  sounding  board. 
The  strings  are  arranged  in  the  instruments  in  such  a  way  that  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
produced  by  each  string  shall  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  pitch  of  those  obtained 
from  the  other  strings.  As  long  as  this  relation  exists,  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  in 
tune,  and  when  the  relation  is  destroyed,  the  instrument  is  out  of  tune ,  and  the  music 
produced  by  it  is  apt  to  contain  what  we  call  discords. 

The  conditions  that  determine  the  pitch  of  sounds  produced  by  strings  can  be  very 
easily  discovered  by  experiment.  Thus,  by  taking  two  pieces  of  the  same  wire,  one 
twice  as  long  as  the  other,  and  stretching  them  equally,  you  will  observe  on  striking 
them  that  the  shorter  one  yields  the  higher  note.  If  their  vibration  frequencies  are 
measured  it  will  be  found  that  the  shorter  string  has  a  vibration  frequency  just  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  longer  string.  From  this  we  conclude  that  when  two  strings  of 
the  same  size  (and  material)  are  stretched  equally  taut,  their  vibration  frequencies  are 
inversely  proportional  to  their  lengths. 

By  now  taking  two  pieces  of  wire,  of  the  same  size  and  length,  and  stretching  them 
so  that  the  tension  of  one  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other,  we  shall  find  that 
the  vibration  frequency  of  the  tighter  string  is  just  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  looser. 
Thus,  we  see  that  the  vibration  frequency  depends  upon  the  tension  applied  to  a  string, 
and,  that  in  strings  of  the  same  size  and  length,  the  vibration  frequencies  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  tensions. 

Now  taking  two  strings  of  the  same  length,  but  with  the  diameter  of  one  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  other,  and  stretching  them  equally,  we  shall  find  that  the  vibration 
frequency  of  the  smaller  string  is  twice  that  of  the  larger;  which  shows  that  when  the 
lengths  and  tensions  of  two  strings  are  equal,  their  vibration  frequencies  are  inversely 
proportional  to  their  diameters. 

In  constructing  stringed  instruments,  advantage  is  taken  of  each  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  that  affect  the  vibration  of  strings,  and  the  requisite  pitch  is  secured  in  a  string 
by  choosing  one  of  convenient  length  and  diameter,  and  by  stretching  it  to  just  the 
right  tension. 

When  a  string  is  plucked  in  the  middle,  it 
vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  its  rate  of  vibration, 
or  vibration  frequency ,  is  determined  by  the 
three  conditions  that  have  just  been  discussed; 
but  if  a  finger  is  laid  on  the  string,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  string  is  plucked  between  the 
middle  and  the  end,  the  string  will  vibrate  in 
halves,  and  the  middle  point  will  remain  at 
rest.  If  the  string  had  been  touched  at  a  point 
one-fourth  of  the  length  from  the  end,  it  would 
have  vibrated  in  fourths,  and  there  would  have 
been  three  stationary  points.  When  a  string 
vibrates  in  parts,  in  this  wray,  the  rate  of  vibra¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  string  of  the  same 
length  as  one  of  the  vibrating  parts,  or  seg¬ 
ments,  and  having  the  same  diameter  and  ten¬ 
sion.  The  stationary  points  in  a  string  that  is  vibrating  in  segments,  are  known  as 
nodes;  and  points  where  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  is  greatest  are  called  antinodes. 
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When  vibrations  are  set  up  in  a  string,  with  nothing  to  prevent  the  free  vibration 
of  the  whole  string,  it  first  vibrates  as  a  -whole,  and  the  sound  produced  is  known  as  the 
fundamental  tone,  of  the  string;  but  very  soon  smaller  vibrations  of  segments  of  the 
string  begin,  first  of  halves  of  the  string,  then  of  thirds,  and  then  of  fourths,  as  shown 
in  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (Fig.  3).  These  smaller  vibrations  produce  sound  waves  that  blend 
with  the  fundamental  tone  and  are  known  as  overtones.  The  combined  sound  of  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  overtones  is  called  a  note.  The  overtones  present  in  notes 
that  have  the  same  fundamental  tone  are  not  the  same  when  the  notes  are  produced  by 
different  instruments,  and,  consequently,  the  sound  of  notes  of  the  same  pitch  is  not  the 
same  on  different  instruments.  This  difference  in  notes  of  the  same  pitch  has  already 
been  mentioned,  but  the  way  in  which  overtones  are  produced  was  not  explained  in 
connection  with  it. 

In  wind  instruments  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  columns  of  air  in 
pipes.  In  the  organ,  which  is  probably  the  best  example  of  a  wind  instrument,  the  vibra¬ 
tions  are  usually  produced  by  causing  a  current  of  air  to  strike  a  sharp  edge,  just  above 
the  opening  of  the  pipe,  as  is  done  in  a  common  whistle.  A  portion  of  the  air  current 
is  deflected  into  the  organ  pipe,  and  it  sets  up  vibrations  in  the  air  within  the  pipe. 

The  pitch  of  the  sound  produced  by  an  organ  pipe  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  pipe.  A  pipe  that  is  open  at  both  ends,  called  an 
open  pipe,  produces  a  sound  that  has  a  wave  length  twice  as  great  as 
the  length  of  the  pipe;  and  if  the  pipe  is  open  at  one  end  only,  a 
closed  pipe,  the  sound  produced  has  a  wave  length  twice  the  length 
of  the  open  pipe.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  a  closed  pipe  produces 
a  sound  that  has  the  same  pitch  as  that  produced  by  an  open  pipe 
that  is  twice  as  long. 

In  a  closed  pipe  the  air  column  forms  a  node,  or  point  of  no  vibra¬ 
tion,  at  the  closed  end  of  the  pipe,  and  an  antinode,  or  point  where 
the  vibration  is  at  a  maximum,  is  formed  at  the  open  end  of  the  pipe 
(see  A  and  C,  Fig.  4).  In  the  open  pipe,  there  can  never  be  a  node 
at  either  end,  because  both  ends  are  open  and  vibration  is  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  at  each  end  (see  A,  B,  and  C,  Fig.  4).  This  causes  a  node  to 
form  at  the  middle  of  the  open  pipe,  that  is,  an  open  pipe  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  two  closed  pipes  of  half  the  length  of  the  open  pipe,  placed  with  their  closed  ends 
together  (see  A  and  A,  Fig.  4). 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  node  is  formed  at  the  middle  of  an  open  pipe,  by  lowering 
into  it,  while  it  is  sounding,  a  small  piece  of  very  thin  tissue  paper,  covered  with 
sand.  As  the  sand  is  lowered,  it  rattles  violently  against  the  paper,  because  of  the 
vibration  of  the  air,  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  At  this  point,  the  absence 
of  vibration  in  the  air  of  the  pipe  is  shown  by  the  sand  remaining  quiet  on  the  paper, 
but  as  soon  as  the  middle  is  passed,  the  sand  begins  to  rattle  again,  showing  that  the  air 
is  in  a  state  of  vibration  beyond  that:  point. 

Along  with  the  fundamental  tone  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  air  in  an  organ 
pipe,  in  the  ways  already  described,  there  are  present  a  number  of  overtones  that  are 
due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  in  smaller  segments.  In  the  open  pipes  these  overtones 
have  vibration  frequencies  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  times  as  great  as  the  fundamental  tone  of  the 
pipe,  but  in  the  closed  pipe  the  overtones  have  vibration  frequencies  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  times 
that  of  the  fundamental  tone. 
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Talking  Machines 


The  phonograph,  graphophone,  gramophone,  sonophone,  and  other  talking  ma¬ 
chines,  furnish  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  wave  theory  of  sound,  because  their  inven¬ 
tion  was  based  upon  that  theory.  The  first  talking  machine  was  that  invented  by 
Thomas  A,  Edison  and  called  by  him  the  phonograph.  The  others  merely  show  the 
principle  of  the  phonograph  applied  in  different  ways,  and  need  not  be  separately  de¬ 
scribed.  The  reasoning  that  led  Edison  to  invent  the  phonograph  was  that  if  the  sound 
waves  produced  by  the  human  voice  were  allowed  to  strike  a  thin  disk  of  hard  rubber 
or  metal,  they  would  cause  the  disk  to  vibrate 
in  a  certain  way,  and  if  the  disk  were  again 
made  to  vibrate  as  it  had  done  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  voice,  the  sounds  of  the  voice 
would  be  reproduced.  The  difficult  part  of 
the  task  of  making  a  talking  machine  was  in 
finding  a  way  to  make  the  disk  vibrate  again 
as  it  did  under  the  influence  of  the  voice. 

This,  however,  was  finally  accomplished,  as  |  Fig.  5 

shown  in  Figure  5,  by  providing  the  disk 

with  a  needle,  N,  that  rests  on  a  cylinder  of  hard  wax,  C,  which  turns  slowly  under 
the  point  of  the  needle  while  the  sound  waves  are  striking  the  disk.  The  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  disk  cause  the  point  to  indent  the  surface  of  the  wax  so  as  to  produce  a 
groove  of  varying  depth  on  its  surface.  After  the  vibrations  of  the  speaker’s  voice  have 
been  recorded  in  this  way  on  the  surface  of  the  wax  cylinder  the  needle  can  be  made  to 
retrace  its  path,  and  will  cause  the  disk  to  vibrate  as  it  did  under  the  tones  of  the 
speaker’s  voice.  These  last  vibrations^  of  the  disk  produce  sound  waves  similar  to  those 
of  the  voice,  but  their  amplitude  is  less  and  the  sound  is  not  so  loud. 


Sound  Money. —  See  Hanna,  Hugh  H.,  254. 

Sources  of  English. — 3010. 

South  African  Republic,  or  the  Transvaal.— A  republic 
of  southern  Africa.  Capital,  Pretoria  ;  princi¬ 
pal  town,  Johannesburg.  The  country  is  rich 
in  mineral  products,  and  is  noted  for  its  dia¬ 
mond  fields.  Exports  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
hides,  and  minerals.  Area,  113,642  sq.  miles. 

South  American  Revolution. —  The  war  through  which 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  became 
independent  of  Spain.  The  first  outbreak  took 
place  in  1810,  and  after  years  of  fierce  struggle, 
the  last  Spanish  stronghold  was  surrendered  in 
1826. 

Southampton. —  One  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  terminus  of  a  number  of 
steamship  lines  and  port  of  call  for  transatlan¬ 
tic  lines.  It  has  extensive  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
tries.  Pop.,  about  70,000. 

South  Australia.— A  British  colony  in  central  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Area,  903,690  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about  400,- 
000.  Capital,  Adelaide. 

South  Carolina. —  One  of  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
American  Union.  It  has  gold,  porcelain,  clay, 
and  other  minerals ;  is  especially  famous  for  its 
production  of  rice  and  sea  island  cotton.  Pop., 
1,340,316. 

*  South  Carolina  Exposition.” — A  political  paper  written 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  adopted  by  the  legis¬ 


lature  of  S.  C.  (See  Calhoun,  John  Cald¬ 
well,  ioi.) 

South  Dakota. —  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  west,  and  wheat  is  its  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  product.  Area,  77,650  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.,  401,570. 

Southey,  Robert. —  (1774-1843.)  A  noted  English 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

South  Sea  Bubble. —  A  financial  scheme,  originated  in 
England  in  1711,  which  failed,  causing  wide¬ 
spread  ruin,  in  1720. 

South  worth,  Mrs.  (Emma  D.  E.  Nevitt). — (1818- 
1899.)  An  American  novelist. 

Spain. —  A  country  of  southwestern  Europe,  divid¬ 
ing  with  Portugal  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The 
government  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  legislative  powers  being  lodged  in  the 
Cortes.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  was  the 
great  world-power,  but  since  that  period  its  in¬ 
fluence  has  steadily  declined.  It  has  a  great 
export  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  etc.  Area, 
197,670  sq.  miles;  pop.,  nearly  18,000,000. 

SPANISH- AMERICAN  WAR  — 

The  prime  cause  of  this  war  was  the  keen 
sympathy  felt  by  the  American  people  for  the 
Cubans  as  against  their  Spanish  rulers.  The 
conditions  of  the  insurrection  that  began  in 
Feb.,  1895,  were  similar  to  those  of  i87odescribed 
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Spanisb-American  War. —  Continued 

by  Grant  in  a  message  to  Congress :  “  The  in¬ 
surrection  itself,  although  not  subdued,  exhibits 
no  signs  of  advance,  but  seems  to  be  confined  to 
an  irregular  system  of  hostilities  carried  on  by 
small  and  illy-armed  bands  of  men,  roaming 
without  concentration  through  the  woods  and 
sparsely  settled  regions,  attacking  from  am¬ 
bush  convoys  and  small  bands  of  troops,  burn¬ 
ing  plantations  and  the  estates  of  those  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  cause.”  The  insurgents 
held  no  seaport  nor  any  interior  town  of  im¬ 
portance,  nor  did  they  have  a  permanent  seat 
of  government.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  receive  foreign  diplomatic  agents, 
or  for  the  U.  S.  to  send  them  such  or  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  belligerents.  This  condition  was 
clearly  recognized  by  Presidents  Cleveland  and 
McKinley,  whatever  the  popular  feeling  of  this 
country  might  be.  The  Spaniards  made  prom¬ 
ises  of  reform  in  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  general 
situation  was  perceptible.  Crimes  multiplied, 
property  was  laid  waste,  and,  except  in  some 
towns  and  cities,  there  was  neither  law  nor  or¬ 
der.  In  Feb.,  1896,  Captain-general  Weyler  in¬ 
augurated  a  policy  of  “  concentration  “  so  cruel 
that  at  it  the  whole  civilized  world  stood 
aghast. 

By  this  policy  he  herded  the  farmers  in  cities. 
They  had  no  means  of  livelihood.  Their  farms 
and  homes  were  destroyed,  they  were  starved, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed,  and  disease,  follow¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  war,  increased  the  misery  of 
the  people.  The  story  of  the  Cubans  was  popu¬ 
larly  known  in  the  U.  S.,  and  although  the  ex¬ 
citement  ran  high,  the  government  respected 
the  laws  of  neutrality  and  was  still  a  *  friendly 
nation  »  with  Spain.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  when,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  1898,  the 
U.  S.  battleship  «  Maine. “  lying  in  Havana  har¬ 
bor,  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  sub¬ 
marine  mine,  and  two  officers  and  258  men 
perished.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  in¬ 
vestigation  confirmed  the  widespread  suspicion 
that  the  explosion  was  from  without  the  ship : 
in  other  words,  the  Spanish  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  casualty.  The  popular  in¬ 
dignation  against  Spain  was  irresistible  and  the 
cry  «  Remember  the  Maine  ! »  was  heard  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Congress  promptly  voted  $50,- 
000,000  for  defense.  Apr.  6,  the  European  pow¬ 
ers  expressed  a  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution 
might  be  found  for  the  difficulties.  Apr.  11,  the 
President  admitted  that  diplomacy  had  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  and  recommended 
armed  intervention.  Apr.  19,  Congress  declared 
Cuba  independent  of  Spain  and  authorized  for¬ 
cible  intermediation.  This  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  were  at  once  broken  off  by  both 
governments.  Apr.  23,  the  President  called  for 
125,000  volunteers.  Apr.  25,  Congress  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  from  and  including 
Apr.  21,  the  European  powers  having  issued 
proclamations  of  neutrality.  The  call  for  vol¬ 


unteers  was  answered  with  great  enthusiasm, 
as  was  also  a  second  call  issued  May  25,  more 
men  offering  themselves  in  both  cases  than 
could  be  received.  Enlistments  were  contin¬ 
ued  for  the  regular  army  and  the  navy,  and 
the  latter  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
over  100  vessels.  Preparations  for  war  were 
continued  with  great  zeal  in  every  department ; 
coast  defenses  were  strengthened  and  mines 
were  laid  at  important  and  exposed  points ;  the 
armies  were  mobilized ;  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  and  submarine  cables,  were  pro¬ 
vided  without  stint ;  Congress  voted  all  the 
money  asked,  and  the  public  loans  were  sub¬ 
scribed  with  offers  of  subscription  far  in  excess 
of  what  was  needed.  In  the  meanwhile,  camp 
equipage,  arms,  accouterments,  hospital  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  were  being  manufactured  with  un¬ 
paralleled  rapidity. 

The  first  gun  of  the  war  was  actually  fired  on 
Apr.  27  by  an  American  vessel  of  the  squadron 
that  was  blockading  Mantanzas  harbor  (east  of 
Havana),  when  the  fortifications  were  shelled. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Commodore 
Dewey,  having  command  of  the  Pacific  squad¬ 
ron  then  lying  at  Hong-Kong,  China  was  in¬ 
structed  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  He  sailed 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  meet  the  hostile 
fleet,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  won  a  victory  up 
to  that  time  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  naval 
warfare.  Early  in  the  morning,  regardless  of 
the  submarine  mines  with  which  the  channel 
to  the  harbor  was  planted,  the  squadron  entered 
the  bay  and  in  the  fraction  of  a  morning  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  warships  and 
one  transport,  captured  the  naval  station  and 
forts  at  Cavite,  and  all  this  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life, only  seven  Americans  being  wounded. 
This  amazing  result  not  only  revealed  to  the 
European  powers  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
navy,  but  it  increased  the  already  intense  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  American  people.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  being  a  Spanish  possession  and 
garrisoned  by  Spanish  soldiers,  it  was  desirable 
to  send  there  a  strong  land  force  in  order  to 
harvest  the  best  results  of  Dewey’s  victory. 
Accordingly  an  army,  numbering  about  15,000 
men,  was  sent  to  that  place  with  all  dispatch 
under  command  of  Maj.-gen.  Wesley  Merritt, 
to  cooperate  with  the  navy  and  to  complete  the 
victory  over  the  Spanish  army.  By  the  last  of 
June,  Manila  was  besieged  by  land  and  by  sea. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  was  diligently 
prosecuted  against  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  both  army  and  navy  being  moved 
forward  with  all  possible  speed.  The  Spanish 
fortifications  of  Cardenas  (Cuba),  San  Juan 
( Porto  Rico),  and  the  forts  at  Santiago  harbor, 
were  all  shelled,  but  without  material  result.  It 
was  believed,  and  the  belief  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  correct,  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  lying  in  Santiago  harbor,  completely  con¬ 
cealed  from  observation  by  the  hills  that  ob¬ 
structed  the  view,  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
was  closely  guarded  by  Commodore  Schley  with 
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Spanish-American  War.—  Continued 

his  flying  squadron,  and  later  by  acting  Rear- 
admiral  Sampson  who,  in  command  of  the 
Atlantic  squadron,  strengthened  the  blockade 
with  a  powerful  fleet  of  battleships,  torpedo 
boats,  etc. 

On  the  night  of  June  3,  Lieut.  Hobson  per¬ 
formed  a  feat  of  personal  daring  that  added 
greatly  to  the  romance  of  the  war.  With  the 
assistance  of  seven  men  he  took  a  coaling  vessel 
the  “  Merrimac, » to  the  narrow  mouth  of  Santiago 
harbor,  under  the  fierce  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns 
from  forts  and  batteries,  and  sunk  it  athwart 
the  channel,  with  the  purpose  of  effectually 
preventing  the  exit  of  vessels  within  the  har¬ 
bor.  The  deed  was  without  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance,  because  the  sunken  vessel  failed  to 
obstruct  the  channel,  but  it  was  important  from 
the  fact  that  it  aroused  great  popular  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  sensibly  added  to  the  war  fever  which 
was  already  high.  The  eight  men  who  com¬ 
posed  the  crew  of  the  «  Merrimac  »  were  cap¬ 
tured,  and  were  the  only  prisoners  captured  by 
Spain  during  the  war. 

The  first  organized  force  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
that  landed  in  Cuba  was  a  detachment  of  600 
marines  who,  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  na¬ 
val  force,  effected  a  landing  at  Guantanamo, 
June  10.  On  the  24th  of  the  month,  Maj.-gen. 
W.  R.  Shafter,  with  an  army  of  more  than  15,- 
000  men,  reached  the  neighboring  district  of 
Daiquiri,  15  miles  from  Santiago,  and  moved 
against  the  city  without  delay.  On  the  24th 
they  encountered  the  enemy  occupying  a  strong 
natural  position  upon  the  range  of  hills  near 
Las  Guasimas,  where  a  sharp  battle  was  fought. 
The  Spaniards  fled  precipitately  toward  Santi¬ 
ago  and  the  Americans,  elated  by  the  victory, 
continued  their  advance  and  the  same  day 
reached  a  point  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

For  three  days,  July  1,  2,  3,  there  was  severe 
fighting  at  the  defenses  of  Santiago.  The 
Americans  steadily  pushed  on  toward  the  city, 
first  capturing  the  outworks,  then  fighting  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan, 
and  finally  occupying  the  strong  fortifications 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  they  had  a 
full  view  of  both  the  city  and  harbor.  The  in¬ 
vestment  was  complete,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  The  Spanish  troops  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  escape,  and  the  only  hope  of  escape  for 
the  fleet  was  in  running  the  blockade. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  3,  at  about  9:30 
o’clock,  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  fleet  were 
seen  coming  out  of  the  harbor.  Their  com¬ 
mander,  Rear-admiral  Pascual  Cervera,  had 
determined  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty  and,  if 
possible,  to  gain  the  open  sea.  Upon  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  U.  S.  vessels  signaled  «  Enemy’s 
ships  escaping,”  and  pursuit  began  instantly. 
Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  Sampson,  who  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  battle,  the 
senior  officer  present  and  actually  engaged  in 
the  fight  was  Commodore  Schley.  The  battle 


was  sharp  and  short,  and  the  result  quite  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  that  of  the  battle  of  Manila  harbor. 
In  two  hours  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  among  the  1,400  prisoners  was  the 
admiral.  The  Americans  lost  2  men:  1  killed 
and  1  wounded,  but  not  a  vessel  was  lost  or 
materially  damaged.  The  power  of  Spain  upon 
the  seas  was  absolutely  destroyed.  The  war 
was  virtually  at  an  end,  for  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Spain  fighting  further  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  On  July  17,  Santiago  surren¬ 
dered  with  22,000  soldiers,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Cuba  came  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S. 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  with  a  force  of  3,500 
which  was  subsequently  increased  to  17,000 
landed  on  July  25  at  Guanica,  Porto  Rico.  The 
Spanish  were  not  prepared  for  serious  resist¬ 
ance  there,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  U.  S. 
obtained  possession  of  the  entire  island.  It  was 
now  evident  that  Spain,  not  having  attained  a 
single  military  or  naval  success,  could  not  hope 
to  continue  the  war  either  on  land  or  by  sea. 

On  July  26  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  conveyed  to  the  administration  at 
Washington  overtures  of  peace  in  behalf  of 
Spain.  The  protocol,  terminating  hostilities, 
was  signed  on  Aug  12.  On  Aug.  15,  three  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  but  before  the 
news  of  it  had  reached  the  Philippines,  the 
battle  of  Manila  was  fought.  In  this  battle 
the  land  forces,  in  cooperation  with  the  navy, 
assaulted  the  city,  which  surrendered  after  a 
slight  resistance.  This  was  the  last  battle  of 
the  war.  The  troops  were  promptly  withdrawn 
from  Cuba,  the  first  detachment  having  re¬ 
turned  Aug.  6 ;  by  the  last  of  the  month  the 
bulk  of  the  force  had  been  withdrawn,  only 
enough  being  left  to  police  and  guard  the 
island. 

On  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  the  total  casualties 
of  the  war  were  as  follows :  Army,  officers 
killed,  23 ;  enlisted  men  killed,  257 ;  officers 
wounded,  113 ;  enlisted  men  wounded,  1,464. 
Navy,  killed  17 ;  wounded  67  ;  died  as  a  result 
of  wounds,  1  ;  invalided  home,  6.  Total:  killed, 
298  ;  wounded,  1,644. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris, 
Dec.  10,  1898,  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Feb.  10,  1899, 
and  by  Spain  March  19.  The  terms  of  this 
treaty  provided  that  Spain  relinquish  all  claims 
to  Cuba,  that  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  West  In¬ 
dian  islands  of  Spain,  one  island  of  the  La- 
drones,  and  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippines 
be  ceded  to  the  U.  S.;  and  that  the  U.  S.  pay 
Spain  the  sum  of  $20,000,000. 

The  ratifications  of  the  two  governments 
were  exchanged  in  Washington  Apr.  11,  and  on 
the  same  day  President  McKinley  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  setting  forth  these  facts  and  reciting 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  making  the  matter  thus 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  entire  treaty  «  may 
be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof."  (See 
Dewey,  George,  160-163.) 

Spanish  Fables.— 1402. 

Spanish  Fairy  Tales. — 1259, 
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Spanish  Mackerel,  The —  See  Mackerel,  2670. 

Spanish  Oak,  The. —  2866. 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of. —  From  1701  to  1714,  caused 
by  the  controversy  over  the  succession  in  Spain 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  and  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  France  and  her  allies  on  one  side  and 
the  Emperor  and  the  naval  powers  on  the  other. 

Sparks,  Jared. —  (1789-1866.)  An  American  historian. 

Sparrow,  The. —  2557. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon. — An  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Eaconia  that  rose  to  power  after  the  legislation 
of  Eycurgus.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  it  was 
the  most  powerful  city  (or  state)  in  Greece.  Its 
citizens  were  noted  for  valor  and  severity  of 
discipline.  See  Lycurgus. 


Spartacus. —  A  Thracian,  Roman  slave  and  gladia¬ 
tor,  who  headed  an  insurrection.  Killed  71  B.C. 

Spearfish,  The.  See  Swordfish,  2666. 

Special  Correspondents.— 3138. 

Specialism  and  its  Dangers,  The  Necessity  of.—  4879. 

Specialty.— A  written,  sealed,  and  delivered  con¬ 
tract. 

Specie.— Any  kind  of  coined  money. 

“Spectator,’’  The.— A  famous  English  periodical 
issued  daily  (1711-1712. )  Addison,  Steele,  Pope, 
and  Hughes  were  its  chief  contributors. 

Spectrum. —  The  image  formed  by  refracted  light, 
caused  by  passing  a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a 
prism,  and  displaying  the  seven  primary  colors 
as  seen  in  the  rainbow.  See  Eight, 


SPELLING 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  words  of  the  English  language  are  spelled,  and  although  many 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  reform,  nothing  really  radical  in  that 
direction  has  been  done.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  overthrow  a  system  of  spelling 
which  has  become  firmly  established  by  the  usage  of  hundreds  of  years,  especially  when 
this  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  thrusting  upon  the  country  at  large  a  set  of  rules 
with  the  expectation  that  every  one  will  learn  and  faithfully  follow  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  contentions  of  those  who  cry  out  at  what  they  term  the  (<  absurd¬ 
ity0  of  our  spelling  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  It  is  contended  by  some  philologists 
that  originally  our  spelling  was  purely  phonetic  and  that  the  present  awkward  forms  are 
the  result  of  typographical  errors,  ignorance,  and  whim,  but  this  theory  is  ridiculed  by 
many  others.  The  fact  is,  we  are  struggling  toward  a  consistent  and  phonetic  system 
by  degrees,  which,  although  almost  imperceptible,  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
philological  maxim,  <(  Write  as  you  speak.0  This  struggle  is  but  a  natural  evolution 
whose  course  cannot  be  quickened  artificially,  as  is  believed  by  those  individuals  who 
call  themselves  (<  reformers.0  The  natural  antipathy  of  the  race  to  inconsistency  and 
complexity  will  continue  to  assert  itself,  and  by  a  process  of  mutual  tacit  consent,  these 
objectionable  features  will  slowly,  but  certainly,  wear  away. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  much  positive  good  can  be  done  by  the  votaries  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  the  nomenclatures  of  their  professions  are  concerned, 
for  the  reason  that  the  words  which  they  contain  are  used  by  the  laity  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  it  is  possible  that  among  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
country  as  each  profession  comprises  a  reform  can  be  made.  In  this  connection  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  may  be  mentioned.  This  body  passed  a  resolution  advising  that  the  report  of 
its  committee  on  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  chemical  terms  be  followed.  This 
section  has  received  the  approbation  of  many  eminent  chemists  in  the  United  States, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  chemist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Albert  B.  Prescott,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  late  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Edward  S.  Wood,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Harvard  University. 

The  number  of  conventions  that  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  general  reform  in  spelling  is  surprising,  and  this  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  very  little  has  been  accomplished  would  seem  to  indicate  the  almost  utter  useless¬ 
ness  of  such  a  method.  They  have,  however,  been  attended  by  eminent  and  learned 
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men,  prominent  among  these  being  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Noah  Webster,  both  of 
whom  made  vigorous  efforts  for  reform.  In  England,  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of 
phonography,  spent  a  number  of  years  laboring  for  it.  In  1874,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Philological  Association,  in  Hartford,  the  president  called  attention  to 
the  (<  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  language. w  In  1875,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  first  president  of  the  association  (Professor  William  D.  Whitney) 
and  other  representatives  of  our  great  universities  of  linguistic  science,  to  whom  the 
whole  subject  was  referred.  The  next  year,  1876,  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  reform  and 
laid  down  the  principles  which  should  guide  it.  This  committee  has  been  continued 
ever  since  from  year  to  year. 

In  1876  an  international  convention  for  the  advancement  of  English  orthographv 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  well  attended  from  all  sections  of  this  country  and 
England.  It  was  presided  over  by  Professor  Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  Philological  Association.  On  August 
17th,  the  convention  resolved  itself  into  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  convention  led  to  an  agreement  to  refer  all  alphabetic  questions  to 
the  Philological  Association,  and  their  ideas  and  the  proposed  methods  of  reform  laid 
before  the  committee  of  that  association.  In  July,  1877,  the  committee  presented  to 
the  Philological  Association  a  report  that  contained  the  recommendation  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  in  the  same  year  this  alphabet  was  adopted  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  called  the  (<  Standard  Phonetic  Alphabet  w  and  by  it  words  can  be  formed 
with  simplicity  and  correctness.  In  addition  to  this  alphabet, the  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1886,  adopted  a  set  of  rules  which  if  put  into  general  use  would  greatly  change 
the  spelling  of  a  large  majority  of  our  words.  But  where  are  the  results?  In  spite  of 
the  vast  amount  of  work,  no  newspaper  or  magazine  has  had  the  courage  to  change, 
even  in  slight  particulars,  the  spelling  of  the  words  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  suggest  reform 
and  where  it  shall  be  applied,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  project  to 
bring  it  about,  and  while  we  may  hope  that  a  simple  method  of  spelling  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  succeeding  generations,  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to  fall  to  work  and  master  the 
spelling  of  the  present  day  in  spite  of  its  difficulties. 

Incorrect  spelling  is  so  common  a  failing  that  even  men  deeply  learned  in  other 
sciences  are  deficient  in  it.  The  Civil  Service  examinations  in  this  country  show  that 
about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those  examined  for  clerical  positions  fall  short  in  this 
branch.  The  other  fifteen  per  cent.,  however,  show  aptitude  for  it,  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  but  two  degrees  of  spellers,  (( good  M  and  (<  badland  from  this  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  spelling  is  as  much  of  a  natural  gift  as  painting  or  singing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  spell  entirely  by  rule.  What  sense  then  is  it  that  is  employed?  Obvi¬ 
ously  that  of  sight,  together  with  the  faculty  of  association.  If  a  person  endowed  with 
a  keen  sight  and  a  good  memory  sees  a  rosebush  growing  beside  an  oak  tree,  he  will  re¬ 
member,  should  he  desire  to  locate  the  bush  at  some  future  time,  that  it  is  adjacent  to  a 
tree  of  that  character,  and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  readily  to  find  it.  Similarly  he  will 
be  enabled  to  remember  that  in  certain  words  an  e  follows  a  g  and  in  certain  others  it  is 
followed  by  some  other  letter. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  misspelling  the  short  words  that  appear  before  our  eyes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  a  day,  unless  we  be  bereft  of  our  faculties,  yet  how  frequently  are  we 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  our  learned  friends  from  whom  we  receive  communica¬ 
tions  ;  as  to  the  longer  words,  why  should  we  misspell  them  while  there  are  good  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  abundance  and  every  means  of  access  to  them  ?  In  spite  of  the  \agaries 
and  inconsistencies  in  our  spelling,  hundreds  of  errors  may  be  safely  attributed  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  negligence.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  danger  of  error,  it  is  our  duty  to 
10—387 
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employ  all  possible  means  of  improving  ourselves  in  this,  the  most  important  branch  of 
our  education. 

The  following  set  of  rules  for  spelling  English  words  is  strongly  commended  to 
the  student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  of  orthography  in  an  orderly  manner. 

This  classification  and  arrangement  is  made  with  a  view  to  simplicity,  and  if  the 
student  will  master  one  rule  at  a  time,  and  that  one  thoroughly,  in  a  short  time  he  will 
possess  a  systematic  knowledge  of  spelling  that  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

Monosyllables 

1.  Monosyllables  ending  with  /,  /,  or  s,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the 
final  letter;  as  staff,  -will,  pass.  The  only  important  exceptions  are  clef ,  if ,  of;  bul, 
nul,  sal ,  sol ;  as,  gas,  has,  was,  yes,  gris,  his,  is,  this ,  pus,  thus,  us. 

2.  Monosyllables  ending  in  any  other  consonant  than  f,  l,  or  j  do  not  double  the 
final  letter.  The  only  common  exceptions  are  abb,  ebb,  add,  odd,  bigg ,  egg,  mutnnt 
(to  mask),  inn,  bunn,  err,  burr,  purr,  mitt, fizz,  fuzz,  buzz. 

3.  A  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  immediately  after  a  diphthong  or  double  vowel 
is  not  doubled  ;  except  in  the  word  guess. 

Doubling  Final  Consonants 

1.  Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ending  with  a  single  con¬ 
sonant  (except  h  or  x )  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  or  by  qu  and  a  vowel,  double  the 
final  consonant  before  an  additional  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel,  whether  a  syl¬ 
lable  is  added  or  not;  as  rob,  robbed,  robber ,  robbing;  regret,  regretting,  regretted ; 
fop,  foppish,  foppery ;  committee;  thin,  thinner,  thinnest,  etc.  Except  that  when  the 
place  of  the  accent  is  changed,  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled ;  as  refer,  reference, 
referable;  prefer,  preferable. 

2.  A  final  consonant  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  diphthong  or  by  two  vowels,  or  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable,  is  not  doubled  on  assuming  an  additional  termina¬ 
tion  ;  as  oil,  oiling,  oily;  brief,  briefer,  briefest;  real,  realize,  realist;  benefit,  benefit¬ 
ing,  benefited ;  equal,  equalize,  equality. 

3.  An  important  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  by  general  usage,  in  regard  to  words 
ending  in  el,  in  wdiich  l  is  usually  doubled  on  taking  an  additional  termination  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel,  excepting  only  in  the  word  novelist  and  the  derivatives  of  parallel, 
as  paralleled,  paralleling,  etc.  The  following  list  comprises  all  the  verbs  which  double 
the  final  /  on  taking  an  additional  syllable :  — 


apparel 

drivel 

imperil 

parcel 

shovel 

bevel 

duel 

jewel 

pencil 

shrivel 

bowel 

embowel 

kennel 

peril 

snivel 

cancel 

enamel 

label 

pistol 

tassel 

carol 

empanel 

level 

pommel 

trammel 

cavil 

equal 

libel 

quarrel 

travel 

channel 

gambol 

marshal 

ravel 

tunnel 

chisel 

gravel 

marvel 

revel 

unravel 

counsel 

grovel 

model 

rival 

vial 

cudgel 

dishevel 

handsel 

panel 

rowel 

victual 

Other  common  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  humbug ,  periwig,  zigzag,  kidnap ,  wor¬ 
ship,  compromit,  carburet ,  and  similar  chemical  terms  ending  in  uret,  which  double 
the  last  letter  before  an  addition,  and  also  the  word  woollen,  from  wool. 
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5.  The  reason  for  doubling  in  all  these  cases  is  to  prevent  mispronunciation. 
Webster,  however,  allows  none  of  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  except  in  the  derivatives 
of  humbug ,  periwig,  zigzag ,  and  compromit . 

% 

Words  Ending  with  a  Double  Letter 

1.  Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  preserve  it  double  before  any  added  ter¬ 
mination  not  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  in  all  derivatives  formed  by  means  of 
prefixes;  as  wooer,  seeing,  agreeable,  stillness,  blissful,  recall,  depress,  foresee. 

2.  Except  instalment ,  enthralment ,  thraldom ,  enrolment ,  dulness,  fulness,  skilful, 
skilfully,  wilful ,  wilfully,  and  words  derived  from  pontiff,  pontific.  Also  withal,  there¬ 
withal,  wherewithal,  until,  as  well  as  distil,  fulfil ,  and  instil,  with  their  derivatives. 
Webster,  however,  doubles  the  l  in  all  these  words,  except  withal,  therewithal,  where¬ 
withal,  and  until. 

Final  (<C#  or  « CK # 

1.  Monosyllables  and  verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  with  the  sound  of  k 
take  ck  at  the  end ;  as  black,  stick,  knock,  etc.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  monosylla¬ 
bles  lac,  sac,  talc,  zinc,  plac,  roc,  soc,  marc,  arc,  and  fisc;  and  the  verbs  frolic ,  mimic, 
physic,  traffic,  havoc,  and  bivouac,  with  the  present  tense.  But  when  these  verbs 
assume  the  termination  er,  ed,  or  ing,  the  k  is  inserted  to  show  the  hard  sound,  as 
frolic ,  frolicking ;  traffic,  trafficked. 

2.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  ic  or  iac  are  written  without  the  k; 
as  music,  critic,  maniac  ( derrick  is  an  exception).  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
in  which  c  is  preceded  by  any  other  vowel  than  is  or  ia,  end  in  ck.  But  almanac ,  san- 
darac,  limbec,  xebec,  maniac,  and  havoc  are  exceptions. 

Final  <(  Or  ®  or  (<  Our  w 

All  words  formerly  ending  in  our  with  the  0  unsounded  are  now  invariably  spelled 
in  America  or;  as  honor,  labor,  parlor,  etc.  The  only  exception  is  the  word  Saviour 
in  referring  to  Christ.  In  England  the  u  is  retained  in  many  of  these  words. 

Final  ^Ise®  or  (<  Ize  ® 

The  only  verbs  ending  with  the  sound  of  ize  which  are  now  spelled  ise  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  the  following:  — 


advertise 

compromise 

enfranchise 

premise 

advise 

comprise 

enterprise 

reprise 

affranchise 

criticise 

exercise 

revise 

apprise 

devise 

exorcise 

rise 

arise 

despise 

improvise 

supervise 

catechise 

disfranchise 

merchandise 

surmise 

chastise 

disguise 

misprise 

surprise 

circumcise 

divertise 

Derivatives  from 

words  ending  with  silent 

e  after  a  consonant, 

as  pale,  paleness; 

edge,  cdgeless ;  hate,  hateful;  chaste,  chastely,  etc. 

The  words  wholly,  nursling,  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  judgment ,  lodgment,  and 

wisdom  are  the  only  common  exceptions. 

3.  When  the  final  e  is  immediately  preceded  by  another  vowel  (except  e  or  r),  it  is 
generally  dropped  before  a  consonant,  as  true,  truly;  argue ,  argument;  awe,  awful; 
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woe,  wof  ul.  But  the  e  is  retained  in  some  words  of  this  class,  as  blucly ,  blueness,  true¬ 
ness,  rueful,  shoeless,  eyeless. 

3.  Derivatives  from  words  ending  with  silent  e  omit  the  e  when  the  termination 
added  begins  with  a  vowel  (with  the  exception  given  below) ;  as,  bride,  bridal ;  guide, 
guidance ;  use,  usage;  force,  forcible;  true,  truism ;  sale,  salable;  eye,  eying;  centre, 
centring;  rule,  ruling;  mileage  is  an  exception. 

4.  Words  ending  with  ce  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  the  words  beginning  with  a  or  0 
to  preserve  the  soft  sound  of  the  c  or  g;  as,  trace,  traceable;  change,  changeable;  cour¬ 
age,  courageous ;  outrage ,  outrageous.  Legal  usage,  however,  is  in  favor  of  mortgagor . 

5.  The  e  is  retained  in  hoeing,  shoeing,  and  toeing;  and  also  in  the  words  dyeing, 
singeing,  and  tingeing  to  distinguish  them  from  dying,  singing,  swinging,  and  ting¬ 
ing. 

6.  Words  ending  with  ie  change  the  ie  to  y  on  taking  the  additional  syllable  ing; 
as,  die,  dying;  lie,  lying;  vie,  vying. 


Final  <(  Y  » 

1.  Words  ending  withy'  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  the  y  to  i  before  any 
termination  not  beginning  with  i;  as,  contrary ,  contrarily,  contrariness ;  icy,  iciest, 
icily ;  merry,  merrier,  merriest ,  merrily,  merriment ;  pity,  pitiful,  pitiless,  pitiable, 
pitied ,  pitiest;  spy,  spied,  spies. 

2.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y  are  exceptions,  and  retain  the  y,  as  sly, 
slyer,  slyest,  slyly,  slyness  ;  spry,  spryer,  spryest,  spryly,  spryness  ;  dry,  dryly,  dry¬ 
ness.  But  dies  and  driest  are  usually  written  with  the  i. 

Derivatives  of  words  ending  in  y  which  are  formed  by  adding  ship  are  also  excep¬ 
tions;  as  ladyship,  suretyship.  Also  the  words  babyhood  and  ladykin. 

4.  Words  ending  with  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  do  not  change  the  y  before  an  added 
termination;  as  gay,  gavety,  gaylv,  gayness;  play ,  playful,  playing.  The  word  daily 
is  an  exception,  as  are  a  few  irregular  verbs,  like  said,  saitli,  paid,  laid,  etc. 

The  Plural 

1.  The  regular  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  bv  the  addition  of  s  to  the  singular;  as 
book,  books;  shoe,  shoes;  eye,  eyes;  straw,  straw’s ;  horse,  horses,  etc. 

2.  If  the  singular  ends  with  s,  sh,  ch  soft,  or  x,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  es,  as  omnibus,  omnibuses ;  mass,  masses;  lash,  lashes;  church,  churches ;  fox,  foxes. 

3.  If  the  singular  ends  in  0  preceded  by  another  vowel,  the  plural  is  formed  regu¬ 
larly  by  adding  s;  as  folio,  folios ;  cameo,  cameos;  bamboo,  bamboos;  embryo,  embryos; 
two,  twos. 

4.  If  the  singular  ends  with  o  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  es;  as  echo,  echoes;  hero,  heroes ;  motto,  mottoes;  potato,  potatoes. 

5.  Proper  names  ending  in  o,  and  the  following  common  nouns,  form  the  plural 
regularly,  as  Neros,  and 


albino 

fresco 

limbo 

portico 

solo 

canto 

grotto 

momento 

quarto 

stiletto 

cento 

halo 

octavo 

rotundo 

torso 

domino 

junto 

piano 

salvo 

tyro 

duodecimo 

lasso 

proviso 

sirocco 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  by  qn  form  the  plural  by  chang¬ 
ing  y  into  ies;  as  lady,  ladies;  mercy,  mercies;  body ,  bodies;  colloquy,  colloquies.  But  if 
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the  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  ^  only  is  added  for  the  plural ;  as  boy ,  boys;  day ,  days ;  val¬ 
ley,  valleys,  but  ay,  ayes.  Some  proper  names  ending  in  y  simply  add  s  for  the  plural; 
as  Henry ,  Henry s ;  Tully,  Tullys. 

7.  The  third  person  singular  of  verbs  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
rules;  as,  sides,  marches,  goes,  begs. 

8.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  form  the  plural /or/<?  into  ves;  viz,  beef, 
calf,  elf,  half,  knife,  leaf,  life,  self,  sheaf,  wife,  wolf,  and  wharf.  Staff  is  usually 
written  staves  in  the  plural.  All  other  nouns  ending  in  f,  fe,  or  jf  form  the  plural  regu¬ 
larly  as  proof,  proofs ;  strife,  strifes,  etc. 

9  The  plural  of  the  following  words  is  made  by  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
singular;  as,  man,  men;  woman,  women;  goose,  geese;  foot,  feet;  tooth,  teeth;  mouse, 
mtce.  Compounds  of  these  words  form  the  plural  in  the  same  way;  as,  dormouse, 
countrymen.  But  the  syllable  man  at  the  end  of  a  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
compound  of  the  word  man;  as  german,  gentians ;  talisman,  talismans .  The  plural  of 
ox  is  oxen;  of  child,  children. 

10.  Many  words  derived  from  the  classical  or  from  foreign  languages  retain  the 
plural  form  of  the  language  from  which  they  are  taken,  although  many  of  them  have 
also  the  regular  English  plural;  as  crisis,  crises;  hypothesis,  hypotheses;  criterion,  cri¬ 
teria;  memorandum ,  memoranda;  matrix ,  matrices ;  larva,  larvce;  appendix ,  appen¬ 
dices;  genus,  genera;  beau,  beaux;  bandit,  banditti  or  bandits;  seraph,  seraphim  or 
seraphs. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  wrords  the  spelling  of  which  is  disputed,  showing  the 
opposing  forms.  The  form  given  first  is  the  one  accepted  by  the  higher  authorities, 
whose  criterion  is,  of  course,  the  concensus  of  usage. 

The  best  authorities  are  not  always  in  our  immediate  reach,  and  in  cases  where 
such  as  are  accessible  are  considered  only  mediocre,  or  are  in  conflict,  a  reference  to 
this  list  will  afford  the  desired  information  :  — 


abatis ;  abattis 

abetter;  abettor 

abietin ;  abietine 

abridgment;  abridgeme 

acacin ;  acacine 

accessary ;  accessory 

accounter ;  accountre 

acetamid ;  acetamide 

Achean;  Achaean;  Achaian 

achenium  ;  achaenium  ;  akenium  ;  achene 

acknowledgment ;  acknowledgement 

acmite;  akmite;  achmite 

aconitin;  aconitine 

addable;  addible 

addorsed  ;  adorsed  ;  adosseci 

adipocere;  adipocire 

admittable;  admittible;  admissible 

adz ;  adze 

aegilops ;  egilops 

aeolididae;  eolididae;  eolidae 

aepyornis  ;  epiornis ;  epyornis 

aerie;  aery;  eyrie;  eyry;  airy 

agistor;  agister;  agistator 


aglet ;  aiglet 

agriculturist;  agriculturalist 

aide-de-camp;  aid-de-camp 

aigret ;  aigrette 

ajutage;  adjutage 

alanin ;  alinine 

alantin ;  alantine 

alcaide  ;  alcaid  ;  alcade 

Alcoran ;  Alkoran 

Algonkin;  Algonquin 

aline ;  align ;  alline 

alkahest ;  alcahest 

alkali ;  alcali ;  alcaly 

alouatte;  alouate;  allouatta 

ambassador;  embassador 

ambergris;  ambergrease 

amianth;  amiantus;  amianthus 

amidin ;  amidine 

amortize;  amortise 

ampere-meter;  amperometer;  ampere¬ 
meter 

amphidisc;  amphidisk 
amphitheater;  amphitheatre 
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amylin ;  amyline 
anacoluthon ;  anacolouthon 
analyze ;  analyse 
anapest;  anapaest 
anchoret;  anchorite 
andesine;  andesin 
android ;  androides  . 
anemia;  anaemia 
anent ;  anenst 
annat ;  annate 
antecians;  antaecians 
antemetic;  antiemetic 
anthocyanin ;  anthocyane 
antiarin;  antiarine;  anthiarine 
antihypnotic ;  anthypnotic 
antimonureted ;  antimoniuretted 
apar;  apara 
apheresis ;  aphaeresis 
apheretic;  apaeretic 
apodictic ;  apodeictic 
apodixis;  apodeixis 
apostil;  apostill;  apostille 
apothegm ;  apophthegm 
apothem ;  apotheme 
appal ;  appall 

appalment;  appallment;  appalement 

appareled  ;  apparelled  ;  appareld 

apprize;  apprise 

appui ;  appuy 

arabin ;  arabine 

araeostyle ;  areostyle 

arbalest;  arbalist;  arblast 

arbor;  arbour 

archeus ;  archaeus 

ardor;  ardour 

argol ;  argal 

armor;  armour 

arnut;  arnot;  arnott 

arrondi ;  arrondee  ;  arrondie 

arsenate;  arseniate 

arshin;  arshine;  arsheen 

artocarpeous ;  artocarpous 

asafetida;  asafcetida 

asbestos ;  asbestus 

asbolite  ;  asbolan  ;  asbolane 

ashlar;  ashler 

assizer;  assizor;  assisor;  assiser 
astrean ;  astrsean 
attar;  ottar;  otto 
attracter;  attractor 
aubergist;  aubergiste 
aunty;  auntie 

auripigment;  auripigmentum 


autopsic;  autopsical ;  autoptical 
avellane ;  avellan 

aventurin;  aventurine;  avanturine 

avocet;  avoset 

ax ;  axe 

ay;  aye 

aye ;  ay 

azym ;  azyme 

babiroussa;  babyrussa;  babvroussa 

back-stairs;  backstair 

backward  ;  backwards 

bade ;  bad 

bailor;  bailer 

bakshish;  bakhshish;  backshish 
balk ;  baulk 

ballatodse;  ballottade;  balotade 

baluster ;  banister ;  balister 

bandanna; bandana 

bandoleer;  bandileer;  bandolier 

banian ;  banyan 

banns ;  bans 

bapistery;  bapistry 

barbecue ;  barbacue 

bark ;  barque 

barreled ;  barrelled 

barytone;  baritone;  baryton 

basin ;  bason 

bass ;  base 

bastile ;  bastille 

bastinado ;  bastinade 

basyl;  basyle 

battledore;  battledoor 

bauble ;  bawble 

bayadere ;  bayadeer 

bazaar;  bazar 

befall ;  befal 

behavior ;  behaviour 

belabor;  belabour 

beldam ;  beldame 

benumb ;  benum 

benzin;  benzine 

bergamot ;  burgamot 

berth ;  birth 

bestrew ;  bestrow 

betulin;  betuline 

beveled  ;  bevelled  ;  bevilled 

biased ;  biassed 

binnacle ;  binacle 

binoxid;  binoxide;  binoxyde 

bisk ;  bisque 

bismuthin;  bismuthine 

bismutite;  bismuthite 
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bister;  bistre 
blamable ;  blameable 
bogie;  bogey;  bogy 
boil ;  bile 

bombazine;  bombasin;  bombasine 
booze ;  boose ;  bouse 
boozy;  boosy;  bousy;  bouzy 
bothie  ;  bothy ;  boothy 
bourgeois;  burgeois 
brachiopod ;  brachiopode 
braize ;  braise 
brand-new;  bran-new 
brazilin;  brasilin ;  brasiline 
bridesmaid;  bridemaid 
bridesman;  brideman 
■brier;  briar 
brooch ;  broach 
brucin ;  brucine 
brunette;  brunett;  brunet 
brusk ;  brusque 
bruskness ;  brusqueness 
bryonin;  bryonine;  brionin 
bucaneer;  bucanier;  bucaneer 
bun ;  bunn 
buncombe ;  bunkum 
bunion ;  bunyon 
burnoose;  burnous;  burnos 
butyrin ;  butyrine 
buxin  ;  buxina ;  buxine 

cacique ;  cazique 
caesura ;  casura 
calcareous ;  calcarious 
caldron;  cauldron 
caliber;  calibre 
calif;  caliph;  kaliph;  kalif 
caliper;  calliper 
calk ;  caulk 

calligraphy;  caligraphy 
caltrop;  calthrop;  caltrap 
calyx ;  calix 

camlet;  camblet ;  caemlet 
camomile;  chamomile 
camphor;  camphire 
cannel ;  canal;  candle;  kennel 
cannoneer;  cannonier 
cantilever;  cantiliver;  cantaliver 
carat ;  caract ;  carrat ;  karat 
caravansary ;  caravansera ;  caravansery 
carnelian;  carnelion;  cornelion 
cassava ;  cassada  ;  casava  ;  cassavi 
caster ;  castor 

catchup;  ketchup;  catsup;  katsup 


caviar;  caviare 
celiac ;  caeliac 
centiped  ;  centipede 
chalcedony;  calcedony 
chalice ;  calice 
chap ; chop 
char ;  chare ;  chore 
check ;  cheque 
checker;  chequer 
chints;  chintz 
chlorid ;  chloride 
cigar;  segar 
clarinet;  clarionet 
clew ;  clue 
clinch ;  clench 
cloffs ;  dough 
coddle ;  codie 
colander;  cullender 
coolie ;  cooly 
coquette ;  coquet 
cordwain ;  cordovan 
cotillion ;  cotillon 
courtezan ;  courtesan 
cozy;  cosey;  cosy;  cozey 
crawfish ;  crayfish 
crosslet ;  croslet 
crum ;  crumb 
cruse ;  cruise 
cyclopedia;  cyclopaedia 
czar;  tzar;  tsar 

dactyl ;  dactyle 
daisied ;  dazied 
dangeld ;  dangelt 
defense;  defence 
defier;  defyer 
deflower;  deflour 
delft ;  delf ;  delph 
demain ;  demesne;  demean 
demeanor;  demeanour 
dependent;  dependant 
desolater;  desolator 
despatch ;  dispatch 
detector;  detecter 
detractor;  detracter 
develop ;  develope 
devest;  divest 
dialed ;  dialled 
diarrhea;  diarrhoea 
dieresis ;  diaeresis 
dike ;  dyke 

disburden;  disburthen 
disenthrall;  disinthrall;  disinthral 
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disabile;  deshabille 

disheveled ;  dishevelled 

disk ;  disc 

disseize ;  disseise 

disseizin;  disseisin 

dissolvable;  dissolvible;  dissoluble 

distil ;  distill 

distrainer;  distrainor 

doctoress ;  doctress 

dodecahedron;  dodecaedron 

dolor ;  dolour 

dory ;  doree 

dowry;  dowery 

draft ;  draught 

dram;  drachm;  drachma 

driblet;  dribblet 

drier;  dryer 

driveler;  driveller 

drought;  drouth;  drout 

dryly ;  drily 

dryness ;  driness 

dueler ;  dueller 

dulness ;  dullness 

edile ;  sedile 

eloin ;  eloign;  eloigne 

embarkation ;  embarcation 

embassage;  embassy 

embitter;  imbitter 

embosom;  imbosom 

embound ;  imbound 

emir;  amir;  ameer 

empale ;  impale 

emu ;  emeu 

enameler;  enameller 

enamor;  enamour 

encase ;  incase 

encenia;  enctenia 

enclasp ;  inclasp 

enclose ;  inclose 

enclosure;  inclosure 

encumbrance;  incumbrance 

encyclopedia;  encyclopaedia 

endeavor;  endeavour 

endure ;  indure 

engulf;  ingulf 

enroll;  enrol;  inrol ;  inroll 

enrolment;  inrolment ;  enrollment 

ensnare ; insnare 

enthrall;  enthral;  inthrall;  inthral 
entwine ;  intwine 
envelope ;  envelope 
Eolian ;  ^Eolian 


eolipile;  seolipile ;  eolipyle 
epauleted ;  epauletted 
ephah ;  epha 
epistolize ;  epistolise 
equaled;  equalled 
equerry ;  equery 
equivoke ;  equivoque 
esophagus ;  sesophagus 
esthetics;  aesthetics 
etiology;  aetiology 
exactor ;  exacter 

fagot ;  faggot 
farther;  further 
favor ;  favour 
fecal ;  faecal 
feces ;  faeces 
feldspar;  felspar 
fetal ;  foetal 
fetus ;  foetus 
fie ;  fy 

filibeg;  fillibeg;  philibeg;  filybeg 

flavor;  flavour 

fleur-de-lis ;  flower-de-lis 

flier ;  flyer 

flotage;  floatage 

fluke  ;  flook ;  flowk 

fogy;  fogie;  fogey 

foray;  forray 

foss ;  fosse 

foundry ; foundery 

frantic;  frenetic;  phrenetic 

frowzy;  frouzy;  frousy 

frumenty;  furmenty;  furmety 

fueled ;  fuelled 

fugleman ;  fiugelman 

fulfil;  fulfill 

fulness;  fullness 

fusee ;  fusil 

fusileer ;  fusilier 

gage;  gauge 
gaiety;  gayety 
gaily;  gayly 
galleass ;  galeas 

galosh  ;  golosh  ;  galoche ;  galoshe 
galtp ;  gault ;  golt 
gamboled ;  gambolled 
gang  (mining)  ;  gangue 
gantlet;  gauntlet;  gantlope 
garrote;  garote 
gasogen ;  gasogene 
gasolier;  gasalier;  gaselier 
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gasoline';  gasolene 
gastropod ;  gasteropod 
gavot ;  gavotte 
gazel ;  gazelle 
gelatin;  gelatine 
germane;  germain ;  german 
gild;  guild 
gipsy;  gypsy 
glave ;  glaive 
gliadin;  gliadine 
globulin;  globuline 
glochidiate;  glochidate 
glycerin;  glycerine 
goiter;  goitre 
goldilocks;  goldylocks 
good-by;  good-bye 
gormand  ;  gourmand 
gram ;  gramme 
graveled ;  gravelled 
gray;  grey 
groveler;  groveller 
grue  ;  grew ;  grouse 
gruesome ;  grewsome 
Guelf ;  Guelph 
guerrilla;  guerilla 

haggis;  haggess;  haggies 
hallo;  halloo;  hollo;  holla;  hullo 
halloo;  hollo;  holloa;  hollow 
harbor;  harbour 
harken ;  hearken 
harmin;  harmine 
hashish  ;  hasheesh ;  hashash 
hatcheled ;  hatchelled 
havesine;  havesin 
havoc;  havock 
hematic;  haematic 
hemorrhage;  haemorrhage 
hiccup;  hiccough;  hickup 
hindrance;  hinderance 
Hindu-ism;  Hindoo-ism 
hoarhound ;  horehound 
homeopathy;  homaeopathy 
homonym;  homonyme 
honor;  honour 
hoope ;  hoopoo 

hostelry;  hostlery;  ostelry ;  ostlery 
hoveler;  hoveller 
humor;  humour 
humulin ;  humuline 
hureaulite;  huraulite 
hypotenuse ;  hypothenuse 
hypoxanthin;  hypoxanthine 


idolize ;  idolise 
ignorantin;  ignorantine 
illegalize;  illegalise 
illicin;  illicine 
Illinoisan;  Illinoisian 
immaterialize ;  immaterialise 
immersable;  immersible 
immortalize;  immortalise 
impaneled;  impanneled;  impanelled 
imperiled;  imperilled 
incloister;  encloister 
indart;  endart 
indelible;  indeleble 
indicter;  indictor 
indigotin;  indigotine 
indin;  indine 

indiscerpible ;  indescerptible 
indite;  endite 
indorse;  endorse 
inferable;  inferrible 
ingrain ;  engrain 
inventor ;  inventer 

Jacobin;  Jacobine 
jailer;  gaoler;  jailor 
jaunty;  janty 
jenneting;  geniting 
jetty;  jutty 
jeweled  ;  jewelled 
jowl;  joll;  jole 
julep;  juleb;  julap 
junket;  juncate 
just;  joust 

Kaaba ;  Caaba 
kafir;  kaffir 
kale;  kail 

kaleidophone ;  kaleidophon 
kamila;  kamala;  kameela 
kapellmeister;  capellmeister 
keelhaul ;  keelhale 
keg;  cag 

kenneled ;  kennelled 
kermess;  kirmess 
kernely;  kernelly 
khamsin;  kamsin 

labeled;  labelled 
labor;  labour 
lac;  lakh;  lack 

lacrimal;  lachrymal;  lacrymal 
lanyard ;  lanard 
laureled  ;  laurelled 
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leach  ;  leech  ;  letch 
lectern;  lecturn ;  lecturne 
ledgment;  ledgement 
leger;  ledger 
leucorrhea;  lucorrhgea 
leveled  ;  levelled 
libeled;  libelled 
license ;  licence 
licorice;  liquorice 
likable;  likeable 
lingot;  linget 
linnean;  linnsean 
litchi;  lichi;  leechee 
liter;  litre 
llama;  lama 
lodestar;  loadstar 
lodestone;  loadstone 
lodgment;  lodgement 
longe;  lunge 
louver ;  louvre ;  loover 

macaw ;  macao 

maccaboy ;  maccouba ;  maccoboy 

mahlstick ;  malstick  ;  maulstick 

mama;  mamma;  mammy;  mammie 

mamelluke;  mamaluke 

manchu ;  manchoo ;  mantchoo 

maneuver;  manoeuver;  manoeuvre 

margaron ;  margarone 

mark ;  marc 

marshaler;  marshaller 

marten ;  martin 

martin;  marten 

martingale ;  martingal 

marveled ;  marvelled 

meager;  meagre 

medaled;  medalled 

medic;  medick 

medieval ;  mediaeval 

metaled;  metalled 

meter;  metre 

milleped;  milliped;  millipede 
milreis;  millrea;  millree 
mistletoe;  misseltoe;  misletoe 
miter;  mitre' 
mizzle;  misle;  mistle 
mode ;  mood 
modeled ;  modelled 

Mohammedan  ;  Mahometan  ;  Mahomedan 

mold ;  mould 

molt ;  moult 

moneyed ;  monied 

moneys;  monies 


moncecian;  monecian 
mopsy;  mopsey 

mortgagor;  mortgager;  mortgageor 

mullein;  mullen 

multiplied;  multipede 

murrine;  murrhine;  myrrhine 

muscatel ;  muscadel 

musrole ;  musrol 

mustache ;  moustache 

muxy;  mucksy 

naught ;  nought 
neighbor;  neighbour 
nilgau;  nilghau 
niter;  nitre 
noblesse;  nobless 

obfuscate;  offuscate 
ocher;  ochre;  oker 
ochery ;  ochry ;  ochrey 
octastyle ;  octostyle 
octogynous ;  octagynous 
octoped ;  octopede 
odalisk;  odalisque 
odor;  odour 
offense;  offence 
oleomargarin ;  oleomargarine 
oligemia ;  oligaemia 
olio;  oglio 
omber;  ombre 
omneity;  omniety 
opuscule ;  opuscle 

orang-utan;  orang-outang;  orang-utang 

orthopedic ;  orthopaedic 

ossein;  osseine;  osteine;  ostein 

osteitis;  ostitis 

otolith;  otolite 

oxid  ;  oxide  ;  oxyd 

oyes ;  oyez 

pahlavi ;  pehlevi 
palestra ;  palaestra 
panchway ;  pansway 
pandour;  pandoor 
paneled;  panelled 
pantile;  pentile 
pantograph ;  pahtagraph 
papoose ;  pappoose 
pappose ;  pappous 
paraffin ;  paraffine 
paraleipsis;  paralipsis 
paralleled ;  parallelled 
parallelepiped;  parallelopiped 
paralyze ;  paralyse 
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parceled ;  parcelled 
pardao ;  pardo 
parlor;  parlour 
parol ;  parole 

parrakeet ;  paraquet ;  paroquet 

parrel ;  parral 

partizan ;  partisan 

pasha ;  pacha ;  pashaw ;  bashaw 

pasquilant ;  pasquillant 

patchouli ;  patouchly 

peascod ;  peasecod 

pedler;  peddler;  pedlar 

pedlery;  peddlery;  pedlary 

pedobaptist;  paedobaptist 

pemmican;  pemican 

penciled ;  pencilled 

penology;  poenology 

periled;  perilled 

peroxid ;  peroxide 

petrolin ;  petroline 

pewit ;  peewit ;  pewet;  peetweet 

phenician ;  Phoenician 

phenix;  phoenix 

phenology ;  phaenology 

phenyl;  phenyle 

picul ;  pecul 

piepoudre;  piepowder 

pilau;  pillau 

pincers;  pinchers 

pipistrel ;  pipistrelle 

pistoled ;  pistolled 

pittizite;  pitticite 

platyrhine ;  platyrrhine 

plot;  plat 

plow ;  plough 

pluviometer;  pluviameter 

polyp;  polype 

porcelane ;  porcellane 

portress ;  porteress 

pouter ;  powter 

practise ;  practice 

pretense;  pretence 

pretor ;  praetor 

prillion ;  prillon 

program ;  programme 

prologize ;  prologuize 

provendor;  provedore 

ptyalin ;  ptyalirie 

pullicat;  pulicat;  pullicate 

purr;  pur 

purr;  purre 

purslane;  purslain 

pyemia;  pyaemia 


quarreled ;  quarrelled 
quarterfoil;  quaterfoil ;  quatrefoil 
quartet ;  quartette  ;  quartetto 
questor;  quaestor 
quintest;  quintette;  quintetto 
quitter;  quittor 

raccoon;  racoon;  rackcoon 

radical ;  radicle 

raffia  ;  roffia ;  rofia 

raja;  rajah 

raj  put;  rajpoot 

raki ;  rakee 

rambutan ;  rambootan 

rattan ;  ratan 

raven ;  ravin 

raya ;  rayah 

raze ;  rase 

reconnaissance ;  reconnoisance 

reconnoiter;  reconnoitre 

redout;  redoubt 

reenforce ;  reinforce 

referable;  referrible 

regrator;  regrater 

reremouse;  rearmouse 

retroflexion ;  retroflection 

reveled ;  revelled 

reverie ;  revery 

reynard ;  renard 

rhubarbarin ;  rhabarbarin 

ridable;  rideable 

ritornelle;  ritornello 

rivaled ;  rivalled 

rotunda;  rotundo 

roweled ;  rowelled 

rubicel ;  rubicelle 

ruche;  rouche 

rundel ;  rundle 

ryal;  rial 

saber ;  sabre 

sabianism  ;  sabaism  ;  sabaeism 
salaam ;  salam 
salep ;  salop;  saleb 
salmi ;  salmis 
saltier;  saltire 
saltpeter;  saltpetre 
sambo;  zambo 
Samester;  samestre 
sandarac;  sandarach 
sanguinarin;  sanguinarine 
sanhedrin;  sanhedrim 
Sanskrit;  Sanscrit 
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sapajou;  sapajo 

sapodilla;  sapadillo;  sappodilla 
sappar;  sappare ;  sapparite 
sarlak;  sarlyk ;  sarlac  ;  sarlik 
sarsenet ;  sarcenet 
sassolin;  sassoline;  sassolite 
scamel ;  scammel;  scamell 
scathe  ';  scaith ;  scath 
scepter;  sceptre 
scotfree ;  shotfree 
scow ;  skow 

seawan  ;  seawane ;  seavvant 
sebat;  shebat 

sebundy;  sebundee;  sibandi 
seidlitz;  sedlitz 
seizin;  seisin 

seleniureted ;  seleniuretted 
semeiography ;  semiography 
Semitic ;  shemitic 
semolina;  semolino 
septemia;  septaemia 
sepulcher;  sepulchre 
sextet;  sextette 
sestette ;  sextetto 
Shakesperian ;  Shakespearean 
shekinah ;  shechinah 
sherif;  scherif;  shereef ;  shirriffe 
shoveled ;  shovelled 
shriveled ;  shrivelled 
silicious;  siliceous 
sillibub ;  sillabub;  syllabub 
simitar;  cimeter;  cimiter;  scimiter;  scym- 
itar ;  cymeter 
sirup;  syrup;  sirop 
siscowet ;  siskiwit ;  siskowet 
skeptic;  sceptic;  sceptick 
skilful ;  skillful 
slay ;  sley ;  slaie 
sloke ;  sloak 
smolder;  smoulder 
sniveler;  sniveller 
solan;  soland 
sollar;  soller;  solar 
somber;  sombre 

somersault;  somerset;  summersault 

sorbin;  sorbine;  sorbite 

spahl ;  spahee ;  sipahi 

spanceled ;  spancelled 

spanemia;  spansemia 

specter;  spectre 

spicknel ;  spignel 

squatarole;  squaterole 

stenciler;  stenciller 


subungual;  subunguial 
sufi ;  sofi 

sulfureted  ;  sulphureted  ;  sulphuretted 

swankie ;  swanky 

swanpan ;  schwanpan 

swap ;  swop 

swiple;  swipel;  swipple 

syenite ;  sienite 

sylvan ;  silvan 

synalepha ;  synaloepha 

synonym ;  synonyme 

tarpaulin;  tarpauling;  tarpawling 

tartan ;  tartane 

tasseled ;  tasselled 

tasset ;  tasse ;  tasce 

tatar;  tartar 

taut;  taught 

teazel ;  teasel ;  teasle 

tellureted ;  telluretted 

tenail ;  tenaille 

tendriled;  tendrilled 

theater ;  theatre 

theatin ;  theatine 

tibet ;  thibet 

tiffing ;  tiffin 

timbal ;  tymbal 

tingeing;  tinging 

tinseled ;  tinselled 

titbit ;  tidbit 

tole;  toll 

topi ; topee 

toweling;  towelling 

trammeled;  trammelled 

tranquilize;  tranquillize 

tranship;  transship 

traveler;  traveller 

travertin ;  travertine 

trivet ;  trevet 

troweled ;  trowelled 

trundle-bed;  truckle-bed 

tryst;  trist 

tumor ;  tumour 

tunneled ;  tunnelled 

turnsole;  turnsol 

ungeneraled ;  ungeneralled 
unmowed;  unmown 
unspilt;  unspilled 
uzbeg;  usbeg;  usbek 

valor;  valour 
vapor ; vapour 
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veil ;  vail 

vial;  phial 

victualed  ;  victualled 

vigor ;  vigour 

villainy;  villany 

villenage;  villeinage;  villanage 

virtu ;  vertu 

vise ;  vice 

vizor;  visor 

•vvagon ;  waggon 
weir;  wear;  wier 
whelk ;  welk 

Spencer,  Herbert.—  Born,  1820.  A  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  and  author. 

Spenser,  Edmund.— (1552? -1599.)  A  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  poet. 

Sphinx. —  Near  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Gizeh,  Egypt, 
a  celebrated  monster  figure  supposed  to  be 
older  than  the  pyramids.  The  body,  that  of  a 
lion,  is  140  feet  long ;  the  head  is  30  feet  high 
from  the  chin  to  top  of  forehead  ;  the  face  is  ex¬ 
pressive,  despite  its  mutilations,  of  great  dig¬ 
nity,  strength,  and  thoughtfulness. 

Spice  Islands. —  See  Moluccas. 

Spider,  The.— 2761. 

Spider  Monkey,  The. —  See  Monkey,  2454. 

Spitzbergen. — A  group  of  islands  lying  north  of  Nor¬ 
way,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  are  no  perma¬ 
nent  habitations  here  but  the  islands  constitute 
a  starting  point  for  polar  expeditions  and  are 
frequented  by  whalers. 

Splices. —  2153. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  (Harriet  Prescott).— Born,  1835. 

An  American  novelist  and  poet. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  R. —  Born,  1825.  Librarian  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  1865-97. 

Spohr,  Louis. — (1784-1859. )  A  distinguished  German 
violinist  and  composer. 

Spokane  Falls. — An  important  city  of  Washington  ; 
one  of  the  chief  railroad  and  commercial  centers 
of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900),  36,848. 

Sponge,  The. —  2719. 

SPONGES.— 

Until  within  comparatively  recent  years,  the 
sponge  was  regarded  as  a  plant ;  it  is  now 
known  to  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
to  the  order  spongida  of  the  class  of  rhizopods. 
Sponge  is  an  elastic,  porous  substance,  formed 
of  interlaced  horny  fibers,  which  produce  by 
their  numerous  inosculations,  a  rude  sort  of 
network,  with  meshes  or  pores  of  unequal 
sizes,  and  usually  of  a  square  or  angulated 
shape.  Besides  these  pores  there  are  some  cir¬ 
cular  holes  of  large  size  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  most  sponges,  which  lead  into  sinuous 
canals  that  permeate  their  interior  in  every 
direction.  The  oscula,  canals,  and  pores,  com¬ 
municate  freely  together.  The  characteristic 
property  of  the  sponge  is  the  facility  with 


whippletree ;  whiffletree 

whisky ;  whiskey 

whooping-cough ;  hooping-cough 

whop ;  whap 

withe;  with 

wizen;  wizzen;  weazen 

woful ;  woeful 

woolen ;  woollen 

worshiper;  worshipper 

zaffer;  zafire;  zaffir 
zoolitic;  zoolithic 
zymic ;  zumic 

which  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  any  fluid, 
more  especially  of  water,  which  is  retained 
amid  the  meshes  until  forced  out  again  by  a 
sufficient  degree  of  compression,  when  the 
sponge  returns  to  its  former  bulk.  From  this 
peculiarity,  combined  with  its  pleasant  soft¬ 
ness,  arises  the  value  of  the  sponge  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  domestic 
economy  and  in  surgical  practice,  there  is  no 
other  product  that  can  be  satisfactorily  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it. 

Sponge  is  an  aquatic  production,  indige¬ 
nous  to  almost  every  sea  and  shore.  It  is 
abundant  and  varied  between  the  tropics,  but 
becomes  less  so  in  temperate  latitudes  and 
continues  to  diminish  in  quantity,  variety,  and 
size,  as  it  is  traced  into  European  and  colder 
seas,  until  it  almost  disappears  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  polar  circles.  Some  sponges  are  known 
to  be  hermaphrodite,  but  that  the  individual  at 
one  period  produces  chiefly  male  elements,  and 
later,  chiefly  female  elements.  Fertilization 
takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  the 
egg  here  undergoes  its  early  development.  The 
embryo  eventually  bursts  the  maternal  tissue 
and,  passing  into  one  of  the  canals,  is  caught 
by  the  current  sweeping  through  the  canal 
system  and  is  discharged  into  the  surrounding 
water  through  one  of  the  large  apertures  on 
the  surface  of  the  sponge.  In  the  Bahama  Is¬ 
lands  and  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  breed¬ 
ing  time  of  many  sponges  covers  the  period 
from  midsummer  on  through  early  autumn. 

There  is  propagation  sometimes  by  ciliated 
gemmules,  yellowish  and  oval,  arising  from 
the  sarcode  mass,  and  carried  out  by  the 
currents.  These  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
spring,  and  after  swimming  freely  about  for  a 
time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  In  its  natural 
state,  the  sponge  is  a  very  different  looking 
object  from  the  article  of  commerce.  The  en¬ 
tire  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin,  slimy  skin, 
usually  of  a  dark  color,  and  perforated  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  apertures  of  the  canals.  The 
sponge  of  commerce  is  in  reality  only  the  home 
or  the  skeleton  of  the  sponge. 

There  are  a  few  sponges  that  inhabit  ponds 
and  sluggish  rivers  ;  the  others  are  marine.  Of 
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these,  many  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous 
kinds  inhabit  the  shores  between  tide-marks, 
preferring  a  site  near  the  low  ebb,  where,  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  daily  alternately  submerged, 
and  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  figured 
sponges  with  a  fibrous  texture,  to  whatever 
genus  they  belong,  are  denizens  of  deeper  wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  never  left  uncovered.  They  grow 
usually  in  groups,  on  rock  shells,  shellfish,  cor¬ 
allines,  and  seaweeds,  and  either  have  no  power 
of  selection,  or  the  quality  of  the  site  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  them. 

In  their  growth,  some  sponges  assume  a  de¬ 
terminate  figure  or  at  least  one  whose  variations 
are  confined  within  certain  limits.  The  greater 
number  are  irregular  and  variable,  their  shape 
depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  their  site,  to  which  they  easily  accom¬ 
modate  themselves.  They  will  incrust  a  shell, 
or  a  crab,  a  rock,  or  seaweed,  following  every 
projection  and  sinuosity.  The  offshoots  will 
spring  up  with  a  more  luxuriant  growth  in  the 
deeper  sheltered  places  until  the  original  shape 
of  the  foundation  they  grow  upon  is  lost  to 
sight. 

Sponges  are  unmoving  and  inirritable.  They 
never  remain  rooted  to  the  places  of  the  germi¬ 
nation,  and  are  incapable  either  of  contracting 
or  dilating  themselves  or  even  of  moving  any 
fiber  or  portion  of  their  mass.  The  functions 
which  distinguish  them  as  living  beings  are 
few,  and  faintly  imaged. 

Although  sponges  lack  the  power  of  motion 
possessed  by  most  animals,  being  nearly  al¬ 
ways  attached,  in  one  position  or  another,  to 
some  object,  the  study  of  their  habits  in  captiv¬ 
ity  brings  out  many  of  their  animal  character¬ 
istics  in  a  striking  manner.  Small  specimens 
taken  from  the  sea  and  placed  in  dishes  of  salt 
water  may  be  kept  alive  for  several  hours  if 
well  cared  for ;  and  by  using  finely  powdered 
coloring  matter,  such  as  carmine  or  indigo,  the 
manner  of  their  feeding  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
served.  Sponges  are  more  active  in  fresh  sea 
water  than  in  stale  ;  they  cannot  be  kept  alive 
out  of  water  and  soon  die  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
Being  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food,  as  a 
natural  result,  they  can  grow  only  in  places 
where  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  food 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  great  sponging 
grounds  of  the  world  are  wholly  confined 
within  waters  having  a  relatively  high  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  entire  year.  The  Old 
World  sponges  grow  principally  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Red  seas;  the  New  World 
sponges  are  found  about  the  Bahamas,  south¬ 
ern  and  western  Florida,  and  parts  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  finest  sponges  come  from 
the  Fast,  but  one  of  the  American  species, 
the  so-called  “sheep’s  wool,”  stands  high  in 
favor. 

The  commercial  sponges  are  separated  into 
six  species,  three  of  which  are  European  and 
three  American.  They  are  all  referred  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  genus  called  spongia ,  and  though  having 


much  in  common  as  regards  structure,  their 
texture  varies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  of  very  unequal  value  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Old  World  species  may  be  arranged  as 
follows,  in  order  of  their  grade  of  excellence, 
beginning  with  the  best  quality:  The  Turkey 
cup  sponge,  Levant  toilet  sponge,  the  horse, 
honey  comb,  or  bath  sponge,  and  the  Zimoca 
sponge.  The  American  species  include  the 
sheep’s  wool  sponge,  the  yellow  glove,  violet, 
and  grass,  sponges.  A  very  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  species  of  the  two  conti¬ 
nents. 

All  known  regions  in  which  useful  speci¬ 
mens  abound  contribute  to  the  world's  supply. 
The  trade  is  extensive.  The  demands  upon  the 
fisheries  are  great.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  some  places  at  a  depth 
of  forty  fathoms.  Divers,  naked,  or  in  armor, 
go  down  to  the  bottom  and  tear  off  the  sponges 
from  their  places  of  growth.  In  some  places 
drag  dredges  are  employed. 

In  the  past  quarter-century  the  sponge-fish¬ 
ery  of  the  Florida  coast  has  grown  remarkably. 
Its  headquarters  is  at  Key  West  and  several 
hundred  sailing  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  fishing  appliances  consist  of  a 
small  boat,  a  long  hook,  and  a  water-glass. 
The  hook  is  in  reality  a  three-pronged  spear  at¬ 
tached  to  a  pole  thirty-five  feet  long.  In  search¬ 
ing  for  sponge  the  fishers  row  about  in  the  small 
boat.  By  holding  the  glass  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  the  bottom  is  plainly  seen  and  small 
objects  are  readily  discerned.  When  a  sponge 
is  sighted  the  pole  with  the  hook  attached  is 
shot  down  and  the  product  deftly  gathered. 
The  boat  load  is  brought  to  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  allowed  to  remain  there  a  few  hours, 
and  then  is  carried  down  into  the  hold.  On 
Friday  nights,  the  fishing  generally  ends  for 
the  week,  and  the  vessel  sails  for  some  spot  on 
the  neighboring  coast  where  there  are  estab¬ 
lished  crawls,  or  places  for  curing  the  catch. 
These  crawls  are  about  8  x  10  feet  square,  their 
purpose  being  to  hold  the  sponges  while  mace¬ 
ration  and  decomposition  take  place.  The  re¬ 
sulting  refuse  is  carried  off  by  the  tide. 

The  fishermen  go  away  for  another  catch 
and  the  sponges  are  left  in  the  crawls  until  the 
end  of  the  following  week  when  a  new  cargo  is 
brought  in.  The  returning  fishermen  beat  the 
decomposed  sponges  with  clubs,  removing  the 
impurities.  The  water  is  squeezed  out,  then 
the  sponges  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  ground. 

After  drying,  the  hold  of  the  large  vessel  is 
loaded  to  the  utmost  with  the  product  and  the 
voyage  to  Key  West  is  made.  Buyers  from  New 
York  look  over  the  sponges,  and  make  offers 
for  entire  cargoes.  The  fishermen  dispose  of 
their  goods  rapidly  and  sail  away  for  more. 
The  buyers  store  the  sponges  in  some  dry  build¬ 
ing,  and  cause  them  to  be  bleached  by  lime.  A 
popular  manner  of  bleaching  is  to  wash  the 
sponges  thoroughly  in  water,  and  then  to  im¬ 
merse  them  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  dis- 
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solve  any  of  the  calcareous  substance.  Having 
again  been  washed  they  are  placed  in  another 
bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  six 
per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water,  has  been  added.  In  this 
bath  the  sponges  remain  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  until  the  bleaching  process  is  completed. 
After  bleaching,  the  sponges  are  pressed  until 


their  bulk  is  greatly  reduced  ;  they  are  then 
baled,  and  shipped  to  New  York,  which  is  the 
distributing  point  for  the  entire  Florida  product. 

Sponges  are  by  far  the  most  important  fish¬ 
ery  products  of  Florida,  representing  about 
one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1899,  the  yield  was  over  350,000 
pounds  of  sponges  of  which  the  first  value  was 
nearly  $400,000. 


SPONTINI 


There  was  another  composer  who,  like  Cherubini,  rose  far  above  the  French  com¬ 
posers  of  his  time,  and  both  are  equaled  by  the  more  popular  Rossini  only  in 
his  Barber  of  Seville  and  William  Tell. 

Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico  Spontini  was  born  at  the  little  Italian  hamlet  of  Majolati, 
in  1778.  His  father,  though  occupying  a  humble  position  in  life,  entertained  high  ambi¬ 
tions  for  his  children.  He  planned  to  educate  Gasparo  for  the  church,  and  for  that 
purpose  sent  him,  in  opposition  to  the  boy’s  natural  inclination  for  music,  to  his  uncle, 
a  priest  at  Jesi.  His  uncle  finally  recognized  the  child’s  unusual  talent,  and  saw  the 
futility  of  resisting  his  bent.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  therefore,  he  was  sent  to  the  con¬ 
servatory,  La  Pieta,  at  Naples,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  interpolations  in  the 
operas  of  the  earlier  masters.  In  1796,  the  director  of  the  Argentine  Theater,  at  Romej 
persuaded  Spontini  to  leave  the  conservatory  secretly,  to  come  to  Rome  to  write  an 
opera  for  his  theater.  The  wrork  which  resulted  was  so  pronounced  a  success  that  the 
young  composer’s  flight  from  the  conservatory  was  forgiven  through  the  influence  of 
Piccinni,  whose  favorite  pupil  he  then  became. 

Spontini  w^rote  several  operas  for  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  which  brought  him 
an  invitation  to  Palermo.  Here  he  formed  an  unfortunate  attachment  for  an  Italian 
princess,  which,  together  with  the  disturbed  condition  of  Italy,  led  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
in  1803.  He  took  with  him  several  operas,  written  in  the  style  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
which  were  not  successful.  The  reception  of  his  first  French  opera,  Julie ,  was  scarcely 
more  gratifying.  The  second,  La  Petite  Maison ,  had  a  stormy  production.  On  account 
of  the  success  gained  by  Italian  opera  composers  in  Paris,  to  the  disadvantage  of  French 
musicians,  dissatisfaction  had  long  been  brewing  among  both  the  musicians  and  the 
public.  When  La  Petite  Maison  appeared,  with  its  libretto  of  doubtful  character,  the 
public  was  displeased  ;  and  when  one  of  the  singers  treated  with  contempt  the  signs  of 
disapproval,  a  small  riot  ensued.  The  audience  rushed  upon  the  orchestra,  swarmed 
upon  the  stage,  and  engaged  in  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  stage  properties,  until 
soldiers  and  police  restored  order. 

The  one-act  opera,  Milton ,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  previous  failure,  Julie, 
marked  the  beginning  of  Spontini’s  rise  to  popularity.  Yet  the  bitter  feeling  against 
the  foreign  composer  had  by  no  means  disappeared,  and  in  1807,  an  oratorio  written  by 
him  was  hissed  so  furiously  by  the  young  musicians  of  Paris  that  the  performance  had 
to  be  stopped.  The  fact  that  he  had  shortly  before  this  been  appointed  court  composer, 
by  the  Empress  Josephine,  had  not  tended  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  foreign  musician. 

Spontini’s  triumph,  however,  was  now  at  hand.  He  was  commissioned  by  Jose¬ 
phine  to  write  a  cantata  to  celebrate  the  victory  at  Austerlitz.  The  performance  of  this 
work  at  Pa^Pis  brought  the  composer  into  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  who  ordered  his 
opera,  Vestale,  the  score  of  which  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  empress,  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  both  directors  and 
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singers.  Spontini’s  enemies  planned  to  interrupt  the  performance  of  the  opera,  as  they 
had  that  of  the  oratorio,  by  hissing,  laughing,  snoring,  and  by  every  variety  of  un¬ 
seemly  noise.  They  even  came  with  nightcaps  in  their  pockets,  to  put  on  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act.  But  the  overture  alone  sufficed  to  make  them  abandon  their  plans,  and 
each  succeeding  number  increased  enthusiasm,  where  there  had  been  derision.  The 
fame  of  Spontini  was  now  established  in  Paris  beyond  question.  He  received  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs  from  Napoleon,  and  the  same  sum  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  directors  of 
the  Conservatoire ,  as  the  prize  which  was  bestowed  every  ten  years  upon  the  composer 
of  the  best  grand  opera. 

Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  endeavoring  by  every  means  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  French  for  his  contemplated  Spanish  campaign,  now 
requested  the  master  to  write  an  opera  on  the  subject  Ferdinand  Cortez.  The  failure 
of  the  campaign  before  the  opera  ■was  produced,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  mind  toward  the  subject,  and  he  issued  a  decree  forbidding  its  performance. 

Spontini’s  third  grand  opera,  Olympia ,  presented  in  Paris,  in  1819,  was  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  its  predecessors.  Napoleon  had  been  overthrown,  and  was  exiled  to  St. 
Helena.  France  was  enjoying  peace,  and  the  heroic  nature  of  Spontini’s  opera,  which 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  period  of  the  empire,  now  awakened  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  composer,  therefore,  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  Berlin,  and  an  appointment  as  court  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  who  had  heard  Spontini’s  opera  when  the  allies 
entered  Paris. 

The  composer  repaired  to  Berlin  in  1819.  The  king  gave  him  almost  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  its  productions.  He  began  his  career  as  conductor, 
in  1820,  with  his  own  opera,  Ferdinand  Cortez ,  and  soon  demonstrated  that  his  abilities 
in  that  line  were  as  great  as  his  power  of  composition. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Spontini  in  Berlin  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  future  for 
him  there.  His  Cortez  and  Vestale  aroused  a  most  gratifying  enthusiasm.  The 
Olympia ,  which  had  called  forth  such  lukewarm  applause  in  Paris,  evoked  a  remark¬ 
able  ovation  for  the  composer.  At  the  close  of  the  performance,  he  was  almost  buried 
under  flowers  and  eulogistic  verses,  showered  upon  him  by  the  audience. 

A  similar  reception  met  his  Nourmahal ,  in  1822.  But  the  composer’s  decline  from 
public  favor  was  almost  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  It  began  with  the  opera  Alcidor,  written 
in  1824,  by  command  of  the  king,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince,  with 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  Agnes  von  Hohenstauffen  also  was  coldly  received,  in  1829. 
While  these  operas  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  three  Paris  operas,  Vestale ,  Cortez , 
and  Olympia ,  it  was  not  this  fact  that  brought  about  the  disaffection  of  the  Berlin  pub¬ 
lic  toward  Spontini.  From  the  time  he  assumed  the  conductorship  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
he  used  the  power  granted  to  him  by  the  king,  to  keep  his  own  works  in  the  foreground, 
and  to  exclude  those  of  all  German  masters  except  Gluck  and  Mozart.  This  course 
could  not  fail  to  touch  the  quick  of  natural  pride,  and  to  cause  the  opposition  which 
rose  against  him. 

The  dissension  between  the  court  and  the  majority  of  the  aristocracy,  who  formed 
Spontini  s  supporters,  and  the  party  in  favor  of  German  music,  which  consisted  of  the 
people,  began  in  1821,  when  Weber’s  Der  Freischutz  was  produced.  The  national 
character  of  this  opera  appealed  to  the  people,  and  it  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
Spontini’s  vanity  was  wounded,  and  his  discrimination  against  German  music  became 
more  and  more  pronounced.  Feeling  between  the  two  parties  grew  more  bitter,  until 
finally  the  most  influential  critic  of  Berlin  claimed  to  have  doubts  that  Spontini  was 
the  creator  of  Vestale  and  Cortez ,  since  he  had  been  able  to  produce  nothing  equal  to 
them  in  Berlin.  Spontini  brought  action  for  libel  against  the  journalist,  who  was  sen- 
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tenced  to  fourteen  days’  imprisonment.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  made  him  a 
martyr  to  the  German  cause  and  did  not  lessen  the  opposition  to  the  Italian. 

When  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  arbitrate 
the  quarrel.  Spontini  now  declared  that  the  « sacred  promise  of  two  Prussian  kings 
would  be  violated  »  if  the  decision  was  against  him.  This  declaration  was  regarded  as 
contempt  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after  an  investigation,  Spontini 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months’  imprisonment;  the  king,  however,  excused  the  man  out 
of  respect  for  the  artist,  and  pardoned  him.  His  Majesty  dispossessed  him  of  his  office, 
but  allowed  him  to  retain  his  full  income  and  his  titles,  with  permission  to  write  for  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  and  to  conduct  his  own  operas. 

Spontini,  however,  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  Berlin  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  he  gave  up  all  engagements.  He  left  Berlin  in  1842  and  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  found  the  field  occupied  by  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  The  public  paid 
no  attention  to  their  once  popular  composer,  whose  breast  was  covered  with  orders  and 
decorations  received  from  kings  and  emperors,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  outlived 
his  career. 

But  fate  had  a  final  triumph  in  store  for  him.  Germany  had  forgiven  and  forgotten 
the  controversy  Spontini  had  caused,  and  a  revival  of  his  three  great  operas  took  place. 
Spontini,  himself,  was  invited  to  Dresden  in  1844,  t°  conduct  his  operas,  and  three  years 
later,  he  conducted  parts  of  both  Vesiale  and  Olympia  at  the  Rhenish  Musical  Festival, 
before  an  audience  of  thousands,  amid  storms  of  applause. 

The  master  now  longed  to  visit  his  native  Italy,  and  his  last  days  were  spent  at  his 
birthplace,  Majolati.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  he  made  a  liberal  bequest  out  of 
the  large  fortune  he  had  amassed.  The  memory  of  his  first  triumph,  Vesiale ,  occupied 
his  thoughts  in  his  last  moments,  and  the  name  of  this  great  opera  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  word  on  his  lips.  He  died  at  Majolati,  in  1851. 

Spontini  was  the  father  of  the  grand  opera.  He  first  infused  into  music  the  heroic 
spirit  characteristic  of  his  time,  and  created  a  style  of  opera  that  has  had  many  followers. 
The  noble  and  the  heroic  are  the  chief  elements  of  his  works,  and  he  represented  great 
tragic  conflicts  with  wonderful  effect.  His  style  was  founded  on  the  methods  of  Gluck 
and  Mozart,  whose  works  were  his  musical  creed.  He  was  the  first  to  produce  Don 
Giovanni  in  Paris. 

Berlioz  never  spoke  but  with  praise  of  Vesiale,  and  he  always  mentioned  its  com¬ 
poser  with  admiration  and  reverence.  Wagner  wrote  of  him:  <(  With  Spontini,  an  im¬ 
portant  and  precious  art  period  has  gone  to  its  grave.  Let  us  bend  low,  and  with 
reverence,  before  the  grave  of  the  creator  of  V estate,  Cortez ,  and  Olympia .» 


Spoonbill,  The.— 2614. 

S  poo  n  -  wood .  —  2890. 

Spottsylvania  (Va.),  Battle  of. —  The  second  battle  of 
Grant's  Campaign  against  Lee,  fought  May 
8-21.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  battles  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Spring  Beauty,  The  (Wild  Flowers). — 2922. 

Springfield. —  (1)  An  important  railway  center  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Massachusetts.  Pop. 
(1900),  62,059.  (2)  The  capital  of  Illinois.  Pop. 

(1900),  34,159.  (3)  A  city  of  Ohio,  a  railroad  and 

manufacturing  center.  Pop.  (1900),  38,253. 

Springfield  (N.  J.),  Battle  of. —  A  battle  fought  June 
23,  1780,  between  British  troops  advancing  from 
Staten  Island  against  Washington  and  some 
Americans  at  Morristown.  The  latter  were 
driven  back.  The  British  burned  the  town,  but 
retreated  to  Staten  Island. 

IO — 388 


Spruce  Tree,  The. —  2818. 

Squarcione.— 3411. 

Squaw  Huckleberry,  The.— 2892. 

Squid,  The.— See  Mollusk,  2715. 

Squirrel,  The. —  2446. 

Stael-Holstein,  Anne  Louise  Germaine  Necker,  Baronne  de 
(Madame  de  Stael).— (1766-1817.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  French  writer. 

Stage  as  a  Career,  The. —  5043. 

Stainer,  Sir  John.—  Born,  1840.  An  eminent  English 
composer  and  organist. 

Stamp  Act.— See  Henry,  Patrick,  285. 

Stamp  Act.— The  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  in 
1765,  taxing  the  American  colonies  by'  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  of  stamped  paper  for  lawsuits,  real- 
estate  transfers,  marriage  licenses,  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  business  transaction  involving  the 
use  of  a  document.  The  stamp  act  congress 
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met  in  N.  Y.  Oct.  7,  of  the  same  year  to  protest 
against  the  tax.  The  next  year,  1766,  Benjamin 
Franklin  presented  the  petition  of  the  colonists 
to  Parliament,  and  the  act  was  repealed.  The 
agitation  brought  about  by  this  'act  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  (See  Franklin, 
Benjamin.) 

Standard  Time.— 2972. 

Stanfield,  William  Clarkson.— Great  English  painter. 

3476. 

Stanley,  Sir  Henry  AL— Born,  1839.  Explorer  and 
author.  Found  Livingstone  in  Africa,  1871. 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters.— Statesman  ;  sketch  of,  537. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady. —  Born,  1815.  An  American 
leader  in  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  movement. 

Staple. —  Principal  commodity  of  a  country  or  dis¬ 
trict. 

Star  Clock,  The  —  2993. 

Star-fish,  The. —  See  Radiates,  2710. 

Star-flower,  The. —  2898. 

Stars,  The,  How  They  Are  Counted  — By  means  of  the 
telescope  and  photography.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Ireland,  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  in  one  of 
his  lectures  mentioned  a  photograph  which  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts  representing 
a  small  part  of  the  constellation  of  the  Swan. 
The  picture  is  about  as  large  as  the  page  of 
a  copy-book,  and  it  is  so  crowded  with  stars 
that  it  would  puzzle  most  people  to  count 
them  ;  but  they  have  been  counted  by  a  pa¬ 
tient  person,  and  the  number  is  about  16,000. 
Many  of  these  stars  are  too  faint  ever  to  be 
seen  in  the  greatest  of  telescopes  yet  erected. 
Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  a 
number  of  similar  photographs  which  shall 
cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  heavens.  The 


task  is  indeed  an  immense  one.  Assuming 
the  plates  used  to  be  the  same  size  as  that  above 
mentioned,  it  would  require  at  least  10,000  of 
them  to  represent  the  entire  sky.  The  counting 
of  stars  by  the  telescope  was  first  reduced  to  a 
system  by  the  Herscliels,  who  introduced  "  star- 
gauges,”  which  were  simply  a  calculation  by 
averages.  A  telescope  of  18  in.  aperture,  20  ft. 
focus,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  180,  giving  a 
field  of  view  15  in.  in  diameter,  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  process  consisted  in  directing 
this  instrument  to  a  part  of  the  sky  and  count¬ 
ing  the  stars  in  the  field.  This,  repeated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
number  of  stars  in  a  circle  of  15  in.  diameter  in 
all  parts  of  the  sky.  From  this  as  a  basis  it  is 
possible  to  reckon  the  number  of  stars  in  any 
known  area. 

Stars  and  Bars. —  This  term,  analogous  to  the  «  stars 
and  stripes,”  indicated  the  flag  of  the  Southern 


Confederacy.  The  flag  consisted  of  0  a  red  field 
with  a  white  space  extending  horizontally 
through  the  center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  flag.”  The  union  was  a 
blue  square  extending  over  the  upper  red  and 
white  stripes,  bearing  nine  stars  arranged  in  a 
circle. 

«  Star  Spangled  Banner.” — American  national  patriotic 
air ;  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  while  detained  on  board  of  a  British 
vessel  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry,  1814. 

State  Debts,  Assumption  of. —  During  the  First  Con¬ 
gress,  Alexander  Hamilton  proposed  that  the 
government  should  pay  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
Confederation,  the  domestic  debt,  and  the  un¬ 
canceled  war  debt  of  the  states.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  five  states  and  opposed  by  five,  and 
the  measure  was  defeated.  It  was  reintroduced 
in  1790,  and  passed,  the  government  being  au¬ 
thorized  to  liquidate  the  state  debts  at  $21,500,- 
000. 

State,  Department  of. —  The  chief  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government.  Its  head  is  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  state  department 
conducts  all  foreign  affairs,  and  through  it  the 
President  has  correspondence  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Staten  Island.— Containing  the  borough  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  constituting  a  county  of  New  York. 
It  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  Nar¬ 
rows.  Length,  13  miles.  Pop.,  about  67,000. 

Statistics,  Bureau  of. —  This  branch  of  the  Treasury 
department  was  established  in  1866  ;  its  business 
is  to  gather  and  publish  statistics  of  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  immigra¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Statute  Law. —  Body  of  laws  established  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment ;  written,  as  opposed  to  unwrit¬ 
ten  or  common  law. 

Stead,  William  Thomas. —  Born,  1849.  English  jour¬ 
nalist;  founder  of  the  “  Review  of  Reviews.” 

Steamboat,  The. —  Its  development  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  (See  Fulton,  Robert,  210.) 

Steele,  Sir  Richard.— (1672-1729.)  A  celebrated  Brit¬ 
ish  essayist,  dramatist,  and  politician. 

Steen,  Jan  Havicksz. — 3502. 

Stelnitz,  William.— Born,  1836.  A  noted  German 

chess  player. 

Stenography,  The  Attainment  of  Success  in  — 5326. 

Stephen.— (1105-1154.)  King  of  England. 

Stephen,  Leslie.— Born,  1832.  .An  English  man  of 
letters  ;  editor  for  some  years  of  «  TheCornhill 
Magazine." 

Sterne,  Laurence.— (1713-1768.)  A  celebrated  English 

novelist. 

Stevens,  Alfred.— (About  1818-1875.)  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  sculptor. 

Stevens,  Alfred.— Born,  1828.  An  eminent  Belgian 
painter. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  Balfour.— (1850-1894.)  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  Scottish  poet  and  novelist. 

Stickleback,  The. —  2696. 

Stirling.— Capital  of  the  county  of  Stirling  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh.  It  has- 
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important  manufactures, but  is  especially  noted 
for  its  historical  interest. 

Stock. —  Shares  in  the  capital  of  a  corporation. 

Stockholder.  —  One  who  holds  shares  of  stock. 

Stockholm. —  The  capital  and  chief  city  of  Sweden. 
It  has  laijge  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  and  is  an  educational  and  art  center. 

Stoics.—  Followers  of  Zeno,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
who  taught  uncomplaining  submission  to  the 
ills  of  life,  etc.  His  school  was  founded  about 
308  B.C. 

Stone,  Charles  Pomeroy. — (1824-1887.)  An  American 
general  and  engineer. 

Stone,  Nicholas. — 3600. 

Stonehenge.  —  A  prehistoric  monument,  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  of  its  stones,  situated  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  England. 
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Stone  River. —  See  Rosecrans,  William  Starke, 
497- 

Stonewall  Brigade. —  The  brigade  in  the  Confederate 
army  first  commanded  by  *  Stonewall  "  Jackson, 
before  he  passed  to  the  command  of  a  division. 
It  retained  its  organization  and  name  through¬ 
out  the  Civil  War.  (See  Jackson,  Thomas 
Jonathan,  324.) 

Stony  Creek  (Canada),  Battle  of. —  Between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  under  General  Vincent  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  under  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder, 
June  5,  1813.  The  Americans  retreated  with  a 
loss  of  154  men  ;  the  British  loss  was  178. 

Stony  Point  (N.  Y.),  Storming  of. —  On  the  night  of 
July  16,  1779,  by  Gen.  Wayne  with  800  men.  The 
attack  resulted  in  a  British  defeat.  Gen.  Wayne 
was  among  those  killed  on  the  American  side. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  CLASSICS 


ENDVMION 


r  |"nhe  first  line, 


By  John  Keats 

«  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,” 


is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  author’s  literary  aim  and  attitude. 
For  worship  of  beauty  is  plainly  seen  to  be  Keats’s  dominant  thought,  beauty  in  all  its 
concrete  charm  of  color,  form,  and  sound.  Sometimes  in  his  overweening  fondness  for 
this,  he  hides  his  thought  in  such  a  wilderness  of  verbiage  that  it  seems  like  a  statue  so 
wreathed  with  roses  and  draped  with  beautiful  fabrics  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
either  form  or  features. 

If  the  young  poet  had  arrived  at  literary  maturity  he  might  have  extended  his 
adoration  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  types  of  beauty.  But  no  sign  of  this  higher  per¬ 
ception  is  seen  in  this,  his  first  great  poem,  except  the  beautiful  passage  characterizing 
the  world’s  best  literature  as  — 

“All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read, 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink 
Pouring  to  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink.” 

^Endymion®  may  be  summed  up  as  a  rambling  and  fanciful  representation  of  the 
loves  of  Diana,  in  which  very  little  is  taken  from  ancient  mythology  but  the  icr?a  of  the 
goddess  in  the  guise  of  a  mortal. 

The  opening  passage,  an  enlargement  of  the  sentiment  alluded  to,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  lucid  in  the  entire  poem.  A  humble  address  to  the  muse  follows,  in  which 
the  poet  says  that  he  — 

«...  will  dare  in  wayfaring  to  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing." 

The  real  story  of  the  poem  opens  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  forest  on  Mount 
Latmos,  within  whose 

«  gloomy  shades  sequestered  deep  ”  — 

stood  a  marble  altar  to  the  great  god  Pan. 
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Dancing  maidens,  and  shepherds  with  lambs  to  offer  on  the  shrine,  assemble. 
Then  in  a  (< fair-wrought  car »  approaches  a  beautiful  youth  with  a  dreamy  sadness  in 
his  noble  face  — 

«<  Endymion  without  a  forest  peer. » 

Now  all  are  silent  with  awe,  while  the  venerable  priest  recounting  the  blessings  of 
the  year,  exhorts  them  to  worship  and  to  offer  their  vows.  Then  he  burns  their  offer¬ 
ings,  while  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  wood  divinity  echoes  through  the  mighty  forest  and 
fills 

.«  The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above, 

Edged  round  with  dark  tree  tops.” 

When  the  song  ends,  a  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arises  and 
“  Lingered  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls  of  abrupt  thunder.” 

Piping  and  dancing  follow,  while  Endymion  alone  of  all  the  youths  sits  conversing 
with  the  aged  priest. 

When  the  throng  of  worshipers  has  dispersed,  Endymion  sinks  from  a  reverie  of 
grief,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  cause,  into  a  trance.  His  sweet  sister  Peona,  all  solici¬ 
tude,  comes  and  tries  to  arouse  him  from  his  sorrow. 

At  last  she  induces  him  to  get  into  a  little  boat,  and  takes  him  to  her  favorite  bower 
on  a  woody  island  near,  where  he  sleeps  while  the  gentle  maid  keeps  watch  above  him. 
When  he  awakes,  refreshed,  she  plays  on  her  lute  and  sings  a  sweet,  pathetic  lay  that 
melts  her  brother’s  frozen  calm  and  he  tells  her  his  story  of  hidden  sorrow. 

The  goddess  Diana  had  appeared  to  Endymion,  in  all  her  dazzling  beauty,  within 
‘that  very  wood  some  days  before.  Putting  her  arms  about  him  she  carried  him  through 
the  sky  to  a  distant  mountain,  where  in  a  transport  of  happiness,  he  kissed  and  wooed 
her  without  rebuff.  Then  he  slept  and  awoke  to  find  the  goddess  gone;  and  since,  he 
had  mourned  unceasingly. 

Peona  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  asked  with  sweet  earn¬ 
estness  — 

“  Wherefore  sully  the  entrusted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sick?” 

Endymion,  though  relieved  by  the  outpouring  of  his  woe,  and  comforted  by  her 
sympathy,  maintains  that  to  keep  the  memory  of  an  immortal  love  is  better  than  any 

*  Poor  endeavor  after  fame.” 

So,  though  he  promises  no  longer  to  lament,  he  intends  to  dwell  upon  his  sorrow  con¬ 
tinually. 

Many  days  later,  he  sees  a  mysterious  butterfly  and  follows  it  to  a  fountain,  where 
it  turns  into  a  beautiful  water-nymph,  who  tells  him  she  was  sent  to  him  as  a  guide. 
Showing  him  a  dark  cavern  yawning  near,  she  tells  Endymion  that  he  is  to  journey  far 
into  dark  regions  — 

*  Beyond  the  bar  to  mortal  steps.” 

Being  further  bidden  by  a  mysterious  voice  to  descend  into  the  earth,  he  starts  on 
a  long  underground  journey. 

Through  dark,  close  passages  he  moves  until  he  reaches  a  lighted  chamber  where 
xeposes  a  beautiful  slumbering  youth  with  guardian  Cupids  around  him.  This  is  the 
■enchanted  Adonis,  the  mortal  love  of  Venus,  whom  she  kept  in  this  hidden  nook,  visit¬ 
ing  him  yearly  by  permission  of  Jupiter. 
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While  Endymion  is  there  the  goddess  arrives.  After  a  glad  meeting  with  Adonis 
she  observes  the  stranger,  and  speaks  comforting,  prophetic  words,  for  she  knows  that 
he  loves  an  immortal.  On  he  goes  with  a  lighter  heart _ 

“  Through  caves  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore." 

Suddenly  he  is  caught  up  by  a  great  eagle,  a  messenger  from  Jove,  and  is  carried 
through  the  air  to  a  bower  on  the  mountain.  And  there  he  is  again  met  by  his  goddess- 
love,  who  returns  his  loving  words  and  caresses  as  before,  sighing  that  their  meet¬ 
ings  must  be  short  and  secret  and  wishing  that  she  could  raise  him  to  her  own  position. 
Again  waking  to  find  her  gone,  he  sinks  into  deeper  grief  than  ever.  But  shortly  after 
he  is  diverted  from  his  own  trouble  by  observing  the  sorrowful  loves  of  Neptune  and 
Arethusa.  Then  while  he  roams  in  a  woody  solitude  dreaming  again  of  Diana,  he 
meets  a  beautiful  dark-haired  shepherdess  whom  he  at  once  loves  passionately,  though 
with  great  inward  strife  as  he  thinks  of  the  other  peerless  charmer. 

He  courts  the  shepherdess  fitfully  for  a  time,  and  then  his  sister  Peona  comes  to 
find  him.  He  tells  her  to  make  a  friend  of  the  fair  stranger  and  to  take  her  away  from 
him.  So  the  maidens  depart  together  to  worship  at  Diana’s  shrine.  The  next  day 
Endymion  meets  them  in  the  wood,  and  exclaiming:  — 

*  Sister,  I  would  have  command, 

*  If  it  were  heaven’s  will,  on  our  sad  fate." 

The  other  maiden,  in  a  changed  but  familiarly  sweet  voice,  cries  — 

*  And  so  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth." 

Then  comes  a  transformation, —  light  streams  from  her  brow,  her  hair  becomes  as 
burnished  gold,  her  eyes  — 

*  Dawned  blue,  and  full  of  love," — 

and  Diana  with  her  bow  stands  before  Endymion,  telling  him  joyfully  that  he  is  also  to 
be  made  immortal.  Then,  with  a  queenly  kiss,  she  takes  his  hands  and  bears  him  swiftly 
upward,  and  the  mortal  sorrows  of  the  youth  are  over. 

Thus  Keats  strove  to  exalt  a  somewhat  slender  legend  from  the  beautiful  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  Greece,  which  he  so  passionately  loved. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES 

By  John  Keats 

Less  fanciful  and  legendary,  fuller  of  real  life  and  human  interest  than  (<  Endymion 
and  <(  Hyperion,®  is  this  exquisite  poem  embodying  a  tale  of  true  love  triumphing 
over  obstacles. 

St.  Agnes’s  Eve  is  known  as  an  old  English  holiday  with  which  many  rites  and 
superstitions  are  connected.  Fairies,  sprites,  and  goblins  are  thought  to  be  especially 
active,  and  young  maidens  are  supposed  to  have  prophetic  dreams. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  a  monk,  ((a  patient,- holy  man, ®  telling  his 
beads  before  the  Virgin’s  picture,  in  the  chill  and  silence  of  the  night,  and  then 
<(  meager,  barefoot,  wan,®  going  to  his  cell  to  do  penance. 

A  word  picture  of  a  grand  mansion  near  by,  where  a  ball  is  about  to  be  held,  con 
tains  this  beautiful  detail  — 

“  The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-ey'd, 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 

With  hair  blown  back  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on  their  breasts.” 
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The  heroine,  sweet  Madeline,  in  the  midst  of  the  music  and  revelry,  stands  musing 
on  the  mysteries  of  St.  Agnes’s  Eve,  and  wishing  she  could  have  the  visions  vouchsafed, 
as  she  had  heard  old  dames  say,  to  those  beneath  ((St.  Agnes’s  saintly  care.” 

Full  of  such  thoughts,  she  repulses  «  many  an  amorous  cavalier,”  and  moves  among 
the  throng  oblivious  to  « looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  or  scorn.” 

Her  lover,  young  Porphyro,  stands  near  the  entrance,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  lovely  maiden,  and  finally  ventures  in,  though  the  lords  of  the  house  are  his 
fiercest  enemies. 

But  besides  Madeline,  he  has  one  friend  there,  an  aged  servant  named  Angela. 
How  rejoiced  he  is  to  see  the  old  creature  come  hobbling  across  the  hall  to  where  he 
stands!  Recognizing  him,  she  cries, 

«  Mercy,  Porphyro  !  hie  thee  from  this  place  !  * 

He  wishes  to  stop  and  talk  with  her,  but  with  many  tales  of  the  enmity  borne  him 
there,  she  leads  him  to  a  little  latticed,  silent  room. 

There  he  asks  about  Madeline,  and  Angela  tells  that  the  maiden  has  decided  this 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes  to  gain  a  vision  by  going  to  bed  in  the  dark  without  speaking  a  word 
or  looking  backward  or  to  either  side,  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 

Now  Porphyro  has  a  sudden  thought,  and  asks  eagerly  that  she  will  conceal  him  in 
Madeline’s  room.  The  old  woman  indignantly  refuses  at  first,  but  he  begs  so  plain¬ 
tively,  promising  by  all  the  saints  not  to  harm  or  affright  her,  that  she  consents.  So 
she  guides  him  to  the  maiden’s  chamber,  <(  silken,  hush’d,  and  chaste,”  where  he  takes 
covert. 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  description  of  the  unconscious  maiden’s  preparations  for 
rest.  She  blows  out  her  silver  taper  as  she  enters,  panting  with  fanciful  fear,  and  first 
of  all  seeks  her  devotions. 

*  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven’s  grace  and  boon  ; 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 

She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings,  for  heaven :  Porphyro  grew  faint : 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint.* 

Her  prayers  over,  she  takes  the  pearls  from  her  hair,  unclasps  her  jewels,  loosens 
her  rich  attire,  and  sits  dreaming  for  a  little. 

Soon  she  is  in  her  <(soft  and  chilly  nest,”  and  lies  — 

*  Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  tho’  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again.* 

When  Madeline  begins  to  breathe  deeply,  Porphyro  noiselessly  steals  forth  and 
spreads  a  little  banquet  of  spiced  sweets  and  rare  fruits  on  her  table.  Then  he  gently 
tries  to  waken  her,  but  fails,  so  he  muses  a  while,  gazing  on  her  tranquil,  slumbering 
beauty.  Next  he  takes  up  her  lute  and  plays  very  tenderly,  but  close  beside  her,  an  old 
Provencal  ditty  called,  belle  dame  sans  merci. 

Suddenly  her  blue  eyes  open  widely,  and  she  weeps  and  moans,  and  but  half  awake 
tells  him,  with  loving  words,  not  to  look  so  sad,  for  it  seems  such  a  woeful,  terrible 
dream. 

He  cries,  «This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !  » 

Arousing,  she  screams  «  Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring?” 
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Then  he  begs  for  love  and  forgiveness,  proposing  that  she  escape  with  him  before 
the  house  is  aroused.  The  ringing  words  : _ 

w  Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 

For  o  er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee,w 

are  not  spoken  in  vain,  for  with  joyful,  timorous  haste  she  goes  with  him  down  the  dark 
stairs. 

Finding  the  porter  in  a  drunken  sleep,  and  the  bloodhound  gentle  before  his  mis¬ 
tress,  the  bolts  are  easily  drawn,  and  soon  on  horseback  (according  to  most  illustrations) 
the  (<  lovers  flee  away  into  the  storm. » 

Porphyro  has  evidently  acted  throughout  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time-honored 
adage  *  All  is  fair  in  love  and  in  war, w  which  is  the  foundation  idea  of  much  fascinating 
old  romance. 

However  the  charm  of  the  story  is  as  nothing  to  the  delicate  grace  of  its  rehearsal. 
In  the  scene  depicting  the  maiden  at  her  devotions  we  have  a  word  picture,  which  for 
simple  beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  English  literature. 


HYPERION 

By  John  Keats 


This,  his  last  and  greatest  work,  though  incomplete,  shows  a  master  touch,  and  im¬ 
mediately  established  Keats  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  century  in 
finished  musical  verse  and  majestic  breadth  of  conception. 

His  first  thin  book  of  boyish  verse  contained  nothing  valuable  except  the  noble 
ode  to  Chapman’s  «  Homer, »  and  attracted  little  attention.  His  second  book,  containing 
<(  Endymion,®  was  an  advance,  and  insured  him  a  place  among  the  great  poets.  But 
his  third  book,  comprising  <(  Hyperion, »  and  some  dramatic  poems,  was  a  magnificent 
promise  of  achievement  which  might  give  him  rank  beside  the  great  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self. 

So  said  the  harshest  of  his  former  critics;  but  alas!  only  the  promise  was  left,  for 
finding  his  strength  failing,  and  feeling  that  he  could  never  finish  <(  Hyperion, w  it  was 
published  in  a  fragmentary  condition  as  his  last  appearance  before  the  literary  public. 

The  poem  is  in  three  divisions,  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
in  the  third  book.  It  is  written  in  the  simplest  of  blank  verse,  deriving  its  ornament  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  choice  figures  and  rare  word-color.  It  is,  like  <(  Endymion,®  founded  on 
Greek  mythology,  the  real  hero  of  its  story  seeming  to  be  Saturn  the  dethroned  king. 
According  to  both  Greek  and  Roman  legends,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
gods,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Titsea  (representing  the  heavens  and  the  earth), 
and  was  one  of  the  five  giant  brothers  called  the  Titans. 

The  others  rebelled  against  their  father  Uranus  before  he  left  the  throne,  and,  as  a 
punishment,  were  hurled  down  into  Tartarus,  while  Saturn  inherited  the  kingdom 
after  him. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  majestic  portrayal  of  nature  :  — 

«  Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.  No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer’s  day, 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather’d  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deaden’d  more, 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity.” 
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As  (<  the  gray-haired  mourner,”  with  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the  Earth, 
his  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet,  the  beautiful  goddess  Thea  came  to  speak 
tender  words  and  to  show  her  sympathy  for  him.  Gaining  no  reply,  she  cast  herself 
weeping  at  his  feet,  where  long  she  lay,  «her  fair  large  forehead  »  to  the  ground,  and 
her  falling  hair  outspread  in  a  (< soft  and  silken  mat.”  At  last  the  old  king  rose  and 
spoke  in  trembling  but  passionate  tones  of  his  lost  greatness,  and  with  some  of  his  old 
force  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  regain  it.  This  rejoiced  Thea,  and  she  led  him  to  a 
group' of  his  faithful  friends  and  supporters  gathered  near  in  a  woody  retreat. 

Hyperion,  Saturn’s  brother,  the  prince  of  the  sun,  still  held  his  sovereignty,  but 
knew  not  when  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  take  it  from  him.  So  he  sat  in  his  glitter¬ 
ing  palace,  defiantly  declaring  that  if  need  should  come  he  would  «  advance  a  terrible 
righ^  arm  — 

«  To  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

And  bid  old  Saturn  take  the  throne  again.” 

The  <(  Bright  Titan,”  being  a  favorite  child  of  Coelus  or  Uranus,  was  suddenly  bid¬ 
den  by  his  father  to  go  to  the  earth  and  join  the  Saturnian  council,  while  the  former 
protected  his  domain.  So  — 

«  With  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast 
kike  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas 
Forward  he  stooped  over  the  airy  shore 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night.” 

In  a  dark  cavern  he  found  assembled  Cybele,  the  Gorgons,  and  the  Titans,  while 
Saturn  addressed  them,  asking  advice  from  each  as  to  a  plan  of  warfare.  Oceanus 
spoke,  counseling  submission  to  their  fate,  saying:  — 

“We  fall  by  course  of  Nature’s  law,  not  force  of  thunder  or  of  Jove.” 

He  thought  the  change  of  rule  only  natural  progression,  asking  philosophically:  — 

«  Say  doth  the  dull  soil  quarrel  with  the  proud  forest  it  hath  fed 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself?” 

Then  he  described  the  glory  of  the  new  god  of  the  sea  in  noble  terms.  Now  up 
spoke  gentle  Clymene,  lauding  the  beauty  of  the  young  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun. 
Enceladus,  a  sullen  Titan,  burst  out  in  wrathful  talk  of  revenge,  and  pointed  to  Hype¬ 
rion,  <(  brightest  brother,”  as  one  who  still  held  his  place.  Then  all  turned  their  gaze 
to  the  beautiful  and  radiant  Hyperion,  who  stood,  a  striking  figure,  amid  their  gloom 
and  misery.  A  gleam  of  light  shone  on  every  face,  and  when  Enceladus  shouted 
(<  Saturn  !  ”  all  joined,  and  the  hollow  cave  resounded  with  the  name.  Leaving  the 
Titans  in  their  tumult  of  alternate  woe  and  hope,  the  poem  turns  to  Apollo,  <(  golden 
theme.”  He  was  standing  on  the  island  of  Delos  <(  in  the  morning  twilight”  when  the 
goddess  Mnemosyne  suddenly  appeared  to  him.  He  told  her  how  familiar  seemed  her 
presence,  exclaiming  — 

*  Goddess  !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before 
And  their  eternal  calm.” 

Then  she  owned  to  being  his  guardian  deity  and  the  giver  of  his  wondrous  lyre. 

In  the  midst  of  his  answer  the  poem  ends  abruptly.  While  the  story  or  theme  of 
the  poem  may  not  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  style,  melody, 
and  wonderful  choice  of  words  will  appeal  to  every  poetic  soul. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

By  Shakespeare 

Jn  olden  times,  France  was  divided  into  provinces  and  petty  dukedoms,  each  ruled 
by  its  own  sovereign,  instead  of  being  included  under  a  central  government.  In 
one  of  these  feudal  districts  the  reigning  duke  had  been  deposed  by  his  younger 
brother,  who  usurped  his  dominions  and  banished  the  rightful  sovereign.  The  duke 
had  withdrawn  to  the  Forest  of  Arden  with  a  few  faithful  friends  who  followed  him  into 
exile.  There,  he  and  his  courtiers  led  a  free  and  happy  life,  far  removed  from  the  hol¬ 
low  pomp  and  artificial  glitter  of  court  life.  Here  in  the  forest  many  young  gentlemen 
flocked  to  his  side  and  joined  in  the  wild  wood  sports,  to  «  fleet  time  carelessly  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world. ® 

Rosalind,  the  daughter  of  the  exiled  Duke,  was  retained  at  court  as  a  companion 
for  Celia,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  the  usurper. 

The  two  cousins  were  closely  attached  to  each  other,  and  Celia  vowed  that  when 
her  father  died  she  would  restore  the  dukedom  to  its  rightful  owner. 

Although  Rosalind  was  high-spirited  and  vivacious,  her  natural  gayety  was  often 
clouded  as  she  brooded  over  the  wrongs  of  her  exiled  father. 

One  day  when  she  had  been  more  downcast  than  usual,  one  of  the  courtiers  in¬ 
formed  the  two  ladies  of  a  wrestling  match  that  was  in  progress  on  Frederic’s  estate. 
In  those  days  wrestling  -\Vas  a  favorite  sport  with  the  nobility.  Celia  who  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  divert  her  cousin's  thoughts  from  the  lost  fortunes  of  her  father’s  house  was 
glad  to  go  with  Rosalind  to  watch  the  sport.  When  they  reached  the  scene  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  known  by  the  name  of  Orlando  was  about  to  go  forward  to  try  his 
luck  with  Charles,  a  professional  wrestler,  whose  giant  strength  had  already  disabled 
several  men.  Touched  by  the  young  man’s  valor,  the  duke  and  several  others  had 
tried  to  dissuade  Orlando  from  the  unequal  contest.  Celia  and  Rosalind  also  implored 
him  not  to  enter  upon  the  match,  but  this  only  fired  the  youth  with  a  greater  desire  to 
distinguish  himself  and  thus  to  gain  the  admiration  and  approval  of  the  two  fair  ladies. 
Celia  and  Rosalind  were  now  more  than  ever  resolved  to  witness  the  match,  for,  while 
they  condemned  the  brutal  sport,  they  were  anxious  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  youth,  who  had  captivated  Rosalind  during  this  first  interview.  Orlando  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  whose  estate  was  not  far  distant  from 
that  of  Frederic.  Sir  Rowland  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  banished  Duke.  After 
his  death,  Oliver,  the  eldest  son,  became  master  of  the  estate.  He  treated  Orlando 
with  cruel  neglect  and  contemptuous  indifference,  for  the  youth  was  so  handsome 
and  popular  that  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  elder  brother,  who  had  encouraged  him 
to  enter  the  contest  with  the  gigantic  Charles  hoping  that  he  would  be  killed.  But  in¬ 
spired  by  the  fair  Rosalind,  Orlando  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators 
actually  vanquished  Charles  upon  his  own  ground.  Loud  applause  broke  from  all  parts 
of  the  assembled  crowd,  and  the  gracious  Rosalind  gave  him  a  necklace,  saying  that 
she  would  give  something  of  more  value  were  she  not  (<out  of  suits  with  fortune. w 

But  when  Frederic  heard  that  the  youth  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  Sir  Rowland, 
who  had  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  exiled  Duke,  he  looked  upon  him  with  grow¬ 
ing  suspicion  and  disfavor.  The  usurper’s  hostile  feelings  were  inflamed  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  began  to  suspect  his  niece,  and  now  ordered  her  to  leave  his  court  and 
his  dominions  forever. 

Celia  was  quite  as  much  dismayed  at  this  decree  as  was  Rosalind  herself,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  with  her  father  saying  : — 
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«If  she  be  a  traitor,  why,  so  am  I.  We  have  slept  together,  rose  at  an  instant, 
learn’d,  played,  eat  together.  And  wheresoe’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  swans,  still  we 
went  coupled  and  inseparable. ® 

But  Duke  Frederic,  jealous  of  Rosalind’s  growing  popularity,  would  not  revoke  his 
decree  and  dismissed  the  two  girls  from  his  presence. 

The  impulsive  Celia  resolved  to  follow  her  beloved  cousin  into  exile  rather  than  to 
remain  at  court  without  her.  And  Touchstone,  the  court  jester,  was  so  deeply  attached 
to  Celia,  that  he  readily  consented  to  go  with  them.  The  highways  were  infested 
with  robbers  and  bands  of  outlaws.  Celia  disguised  herself  as  a  peasant  maid, 
while  Rosalind  resorted  to  the  masculine  doublet  and  hose,  which  she  wore  with  a 
jaunty  air  to  cover  her  shrinking  spirits.  The  two  ladies  took  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
christening  themselves.  Celia  called  herself  Aliena,  while  Rosalind  took  the  name  of 
Ganymede. 

Taking  their  money  and  jewels  they  left  the  court  with  great  secrecy,  and  were 
soon  on  their  way  to  the  exiled  Duke. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey  to  the  Forest  of  Arden,  for  it  lay  far  distant  from 
the  dominions  of  Frederic,  and  the  two  ladies  were  sorely  fatigued,  when  they  reached 
the  confines  of  the  forest;  and  as  Rosalind  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  wood  her 
father  and  his  courtiers  lived,  the  trio  were  in  sore  straits. 

Celia  declared  she  could  go  no  further  and  Rosalind  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
keep  up  to  the  standard  of  her  doublet  and  hose,  as  the  following  confession  would 
seem  to  imply:  — 

<(  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man’s  apparel  and  to  cry  like  a  woman; 
but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  coura¬ 
geous  to  petticoat ;  therefore  courage  good  Aliena  !  ® 

As  they  stood  undecided  which  way  to  go,  two  shepherds  came  out  of  the  forest 
and  the  party  hailed  them  to  learn,  if  possible,  where  they  might  find  food  and  lodgings. 
One  of  the  shepherds  told  them  that  his  master  had  a  little  cottage  for  sale,  together 
with  his  flocks  and  pasture.  Rosalind  and  Celia  were  glad  to  buy  the  property  and 
they  retained  Corin,  the  shepherd,  to  care  for  the  flocks. 

Meanwhile  another  fugitive  was  making  his  way  to  the  Forest  of  Arden.  For -when 
Oliver  learned  of  his  brother’s  success  at  the  wrestling  match  he  was  more  jealous  than 
ever,  and  now  determined  to  kill  Orlando.  Adam,  an  aged  servant,  who  had  been  much 
attached  to  the  departed  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  overheard  the  plot  to  burn  the  youth  in 
his  bed.  The  old  man  hastened  to  warn  Orlando,  and  begged  him  to  escape  while  there 
was  yet  time.  So  the  friendless  young  man  and  the  faithful  servant  set  out  for  the  For¬ 
est  of  Arden  to  join  the  exiled  Duke;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  lonely  and  neg¬ 
lected  youth  should  turn  to  his  father’s  old  friend. 

Adam  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  was  ready  to  faint  long  before  they  reached  the 
distant  wood.  When  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  he  sank  to  the  ground,  and 
being  unable  to  rise,  begged  Orlando  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Instead,  the  young  mas¬ 
ter  went  out  to  seek  food  and  shelter  for  the  faithful  servant.  Wandering  through  the 
forest  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  Duke  and  his  followers,  who  were  just  sitting  down 
to  eat.  Orlando,  desperate  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  drew  his  sword  from  its  sheath 
and  fiercely  demanded  the  strangers  to  share  their  food  with  him.  Their  calm  and 
courteous  bearing  quickly  subdued  him,  however,  and  he  apologized  for  his  unmanly 
intrusion. 

Orlando  had  taken  them  for  a  band  of  outlaws  and  was  surprised  at  so  much  cour¬ 
tesy  in  this  wild,  unsettled  region.  But  he  refused  to  eat  anything  until  he  had 
brought  Adam  in  his  arms  and  revived  him  with  good  nourishing  food.  The  Duke 
gladly  admitted  these  two  followers  to  his  merry  little  court,  held  <(  under  the  green- 
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■wood  tree,®  and  Orlando  was  far  happier  than  he  had  been  under  the  hostile  influences 
of  his  own  roof. 

The  little  cottage  was  situated,  as  Rosalind  expressed  it  (<  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest, 
like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. ® 

The  two  cousins  now  felt  quite  secure  and  enjoyed  the  novel  masquerade.  The 
graceful,  sportive  Rosalind  carried  off  her  brave  attire  with  mimic  valor,  while 
Aliena,  content  to  be  the  weaker  vessel,  still  played  her  role  of  shepherdess. 

During  this  little  sylvan  comedy,  amusing  adventures  befell  the  two  ladies.  Rosa¬ 
lind  having  met  her  father  in  the  forest  is  questioned  by  the  Duke  concerning  her  —  or 
his  — parentage.  She  pertly  told  him  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  his,  and  the  Duke 
laughed  at  the  saucy  youth,  little  dreaming  the  real  import  of  this  reply. 

Jacques,  one  of  the  Duke’s  followers,  was  a  blase  old  fellow,  who  derived  an  artistic 
pleasure  from  analyzing  his  own  morbid  feelings.  He  was  proud  of  his  melancholy 
and  aired  his  cynicism  upon  every  possible  occasion.  He  once  encountered  Ganymede, 
and  tried  to  impress  the  youth  with  his  philosophy,  gained  as  he  said  from  travel  and 
experience.  But  Rosalind  detected  a  superficial  ring  in  his  somber  musings  and 
mocked  him  right  merrily  —  concluding  as  she  turned  to  leave  him,  (<  Farewell,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Traveller;  look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making 
you  that  countenance  you  are,  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.® 

Phoebe,  an  Arcadian  shepherdess,  fell  in  love  with  Ganymede,  who  made  it  the 
occasion  for  a  lesson  in  retributive  justice.  Phoebe  had  mocked  a  poor  shepherd,  who 
languished  in  hopeless  adoration  for  a  word  of  sympathy  from  the  hard-hearted  shep¬ 
herdess.  She  always  dismissed  him  with  a  petulant  disdain,  assuming  the  most  absurd 
airs  and  graces.  In  turn,  Ganymede  repulsed  the  coquette,  who  began  to  feel  a  new- 
borne  sympathy  for  Silvius,  her  adoring  swain. 

Not  many  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  Rosalind  was  utterly  mys¬ 
tified  by  finding  her  name  carved  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  by  receiving  from  their 
branches,  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  adoring  stanzas  chanting  her  praises  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms. 

« I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras’s  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I 
can  hardly  remember, »  declared  the  bewildered  girl.  (In  that  day  the  Irish  tried  to 
rid  themselves  of  rats  by  rhyming  them  to  death  in  certain  incantations). 

But  Celia  had  already  seen  Orlando,  and  had  learned  that  he  had  joined  her  uncle’s 
court.  After  getting  her  cousin  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  curiosity  and  sus¬ 
pense,  Celia  at  last  told  her  that  Orlando  was  in  the  forest.  Rosalind  was  dismayed  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  her  lover  in  her  present  guise,  and  felt  a  keen  desire  to  shift 
her  doublet  and  hose  at  once.  She  asked  her  cousin  so  many  questions,  all  in  a  breath, 
about  how-  he  looked,  and  why  he  was  there,  and  what  he  said,  that  Celia  hardly  knew 
which  to  answrer  first. 

When  Rosalind  met  Orlando,  he  did  not  recognize  her,  and  she  artfully  drew  him 
into  conversation  about  the  affair  nearest  his  heart  and  mentioned  the  stiange  fruit  she 
had  found  hanging  upon  the  trees. 

« There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
<  Rosalind  >  upon  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind. ® 

Orlando  admitted  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  verses,  and  the  skeptical  Gany¬ 
mede  argued  to  convince  him  of  his  folly. 

«  Love,®  said  he,  « is  merely  a  madness,  and  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house 
and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured,  is 
that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love,  too.® 
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Then  Rosalind  offered  to  cure  Orlando  of  his  madness  by  impersonating  his  lady¬ 
love  and  exhibiting  her  in  her  true  light. 

The  young  man  desired  no  cure,  but  for  the  sake  of  talking  about  his  Rosalind  con¬ 
sented  to  woo  her  by  proxy.  Ganymede  ridiculed  all  his  fine  speeches,  and  baffled  Or¬ 
lando  with  a  thousand  fantastic  and  exacting  whims. 

One  day  after  leaving  the  shepherd’s  cot,  where  he  had  gone  to  indulge  in  his 
mimic  wooing,  Orlando  came  upon  a  man  sleeping  under  a  tree.  A  green  snake 
writhed  its  coils  about  his  neck,  but  as  Orlando  approached  the  sleeping  man,  who 
proved  to  be  Oliver  in  pursuit  of  his  younger  brother,  the  reptile  glided  away  into  the 
bushes.  In  a  covert  near  by  lurked  a  hungry  lioness  ready  to  spring  upon  the  uncon¬ 
scious  man  at  his  first  movement.  At  first  Orlando  was  tempted  to  leave  the  unnatural 
brother  to  his  fate,  but  at  last  his  native  generosity  overcame  revenge,  and  he  killed  the 
lioness,  receiving  from  her  powerful  claws  a  sharp  wound.  Oliver  was  so  overcome  by 
Orlando’s  magnanimity  that  he  repented  of  his  evil  designs  upon  the  younger  brother 
and  felt  his  old  hatred  turn  to  love. 

Orlando,  weak  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  was  unable  to  return  to  the  cottage 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  sent  Oliver  with  a  bloody  napkin  that  had  been  used  to 
stanch  the  wound.  When  Rosalind  heard  of  Orlando’s  narrow  escape  she  turned  pale, 
and  for  once  disgraced  all  the  traditions  of  doublet  and  hose  by  fainting  away  at  the 
sight  of  the  bloody  napkin.  Oliver  and  Celia  fell  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  married  the  very  next  day. 

The  obliging  Ganymede  offered  to  continue  his  role  if  Orlando  were  still  in  the 
humor  to  court  his  Rosalind.  But  the  youth  was  tired  of  all  such  devices,  vowing  that 
nothing  short  of  the  real  Rosalind  would  afford  him  any  satisfaction.  Then  Ganymede 
professed  to  know  the  arts  of  conjuring  .and  promised  that  on  the  morrow  Orlando 
should  have  his  Rosalind,  at  the  same  time  telling  Phoebe  that  he  would  marry  her  if  he 
ever  married  woman,  and  extracting  a  promise  from  her  to  veed  Silvius  should  she 
change  her  mind  concerning  Ganymede. 

The  Duke,  who  was  present,  readily  consented  to  give  his  daughter  to  Or¬ 
lando,  while  Phoebe  agreed  to  abide  by  her  part  of  the  strange  contract.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Rosalind  and  Orlando  should  be  married  at  the  time  appointed  for  Celia’s 
wedding. 

It  was  time  that  Rosalind  should  declare  herself,  for  the  sighs  of  so  many  lovelorn 
mortals  were  enough  to  raise  a  gale  that  must  of  necessity  disturb  the  sylvan  deities 
haunting  the  Forest  of  Arden  —  Silvius  languishing  for  Phoebe  —  Phoebe  for  her  Gany¬ 
mede —  Orlando  for  his  Rosalind  —  and  she  for  Orlando. 

The  next  day  Celia  and  Rosalind  changed  their  disguises  for  court  attire  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Duke  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding  festivities. 

Orlando  had  not  more  than  half  believed  in  the  magic  of  saucy  Ganymede,  although 
his  promises  had  fallen  in  with  the  inclinations  of  Orlando  until  the  young  man  harbored 
a  half  hope  that  it  might  be  true.  He  had  mentioned  to  the  Duke  that  Ganymede  re¬ 
sembled  his  daughter,  and  when  Rosalind  appeared  the  whole  situation  flashed  upon 
Orlando  and  her  father. 

When  Phoebe  learned  that  her  Ganymede  was  no  more  she  was  easily  reconciled  to 
Silvius.  But  suddenly  a  stranger  interrupted  the  ceremony.  Jacques  de  Boys,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Rowland,  appeared  with  a  message  from  Duke  Frederic.  Rumors 
that  many  great  men  were  flocking  around  his  brother  reached  the  court  of  the  usurper. 
Fearing  the  popularity  of  the  exiled  Duke  he  had  set  out  for  the  Forest  of  Arden  with 
a  force  of  armed  men,  intending  to  kill  his  brother  and  disperse  his  followers.  But  on 
the  skirts  of  the  forest  he  met  a  pious  old  man,  who  persuaded  him  to  abandon  this 
enterprise  and  restore  the  dominions  to  their  rightful  sovereign.  This  lent  a  happy 
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touch  to  the  pretty  double  wedding  under  (<  the  greenwood  tree,w  and  the  festivities 
•were  resumed  with  great  zest. 

The  Duke  and  his  faithful  followers  returned  to  the  court,  and  the  pretty  sylvan 
comedy  had  at  last  closed,  while  life  under  <(  the  greenwood  tree ®  was  only  a  happy 
memory. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

By  Shakespeare 

In  the  picturesque  city  of  Venice,  there  once  lived  a  prosperous  merchant  whose 
name  was  Antonio.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  generosity  and  was  a  man  of 
renown  throughout  Venice.  Shylock,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  made  his  money  by 
lending  sums  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  Antonio,  for  the 
merchant  injured  his  trade  by  lending  money  gratis  to  people  in  distress.  The  Jews  at 
that  time  were  a  despised  race,  whom  the  laws  did  not  protect,  and  aside  from  sectarian 
prejudice  an  instinctive  antagonism  existed  between  Shylock  and  Antonio.  Disgrace¬ 
ful  scenes  were  daily  enacted  upon  the  Rialto  (exchange)  in  which  the  Jews  were  a 
target  for  abuse  of  every  description.  Antonio,  although  a  noble  and  generous  man, 
was  somewhat  overzealous  in  showing  his  contempt  for  Shylock’s  avarice,  often  spit¬ 
ting  upon  him,  calling  him  a  dog  and  heaping  upon  him  other  terms  of  reproach.  The 
Jew  bore  these  insults  in  silence,  merely  biding  his  time  until  an  opportunity  for 
revenge  should  appear. 

One  of  Antonio’s  dearest  friends  was  a  gallant  youth  named  Bassanio,  who  led  a 
gay  life  with  the  young  men  about  Venice.  Although  of  a  loveable  and  generous  disposi¬ 
tion  he  was  very  extravagant  and 'squandered  his  entire  patrimony,  often  incurring 
heavy  debts,  which  Antonio  canceled  without  a  murmur.  At  last,  Bassanio  fell  in  love 
with  Portia,  a  young  heiress,  whose  beauty  and  intellect  brought  her  numerous  suitors. 
But  as  usual,  Bassanio  was  deeply  in  debt  and  appealed  to  Antonio  for  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Belmont,  Portia’s  estate  that  lay  not  far  from  Venice. 
The  merchant  had  no  ready  money,  although  his  ships  laden  with  treasures  were 
already  on  their  way  to  Venice.  But  he  was  resolved  that  Bassanio’s  debts  should  be 
canceled,  and  that  he  should  set  out  for  Belmont  in  proper  trim  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  beautiful  heiress.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  the 
money,  and  went  to  Shylock  for  a  loan.  The  Jew  at  first  demurred,  reminding  Antonio 
of  the  taunts  and  insults  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  But  Antonio  haughtily  re¬ 
plied  that  he  desired  the  transaction  to  be  considered  from  a  strictly  business-like  point 
of  view  rather  than  as  a  favor  from  one  friend  to  another.  Shylock  feigning  an  affable 
spirit  proposed  a  fantastic  bargain  by  which  Antonio  was  to  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh 
should  he  fail  to  pay  the  money  on  the  appointed  day.  Bassanio  suspected  that  some 
treachery  lay  beneath  this  apparent  playfulness  of  the  Jew,  and  implored  Antonio  not 
to  sign  the  bond.  But  the  good  merchant,  feeling  secure  with  his  numerous  invest¬ 
ments  that  promised  to  yield  him  such  rich  returns,  persisted  in  entering  into  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Bassanio  set  out  for  Belmont  with  his  friend  Gratiano,  a  rattle-brained  fellow,  who 
<(talked  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing »  but  goodnatured  withal  and  not  altogether  bad 
company.  Bassanio’s  suit  was  quite  successful,  for  Portia  had  always  admired  the 
scholarly  and  gallant  gentleman,  and  meanwhile  Gratiano  fell  in  love  with  Nerissa,  a 
gentlewoman,  who  served  as  waiting  maid  to  the  heiress.  She  was  a  volatile  young 
woman  who  imitated  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  her  mistress.  So  when  Bassanio  and 
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Portia  announced  their  betrothal  Gratiano  desired  to  wed  Nerissa.  Portia  in  her  great 
happiness  was  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  sudden  intimacy  between  the  guest  and 
her  pretty  little  waiting  maid  and  graciously  sanctioned  the  match. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  rejoicing,  a  messenger  entered  with  a  letter  from  An¬ 
tonio.  The  good  merchant  had  met  with  reverses  from  every  quarter.  His  ships  had 
been  lost  at  sea,  and  his  estate  was  reduced  to  beggary.  Of  course  he  had  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  Shylock’s  money,  and  the  Jew  was  clamoring  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wretched 
bond.  The  merchant’s  friends  interested  themselves  in  his  case,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
the  usurer  from  exacting  the  penalty  incurred  by  Antonio’s  failure  to  return  the  money. 
But  Shylock,  bent  upon  revenge,  would  not  release  Antonio  from  the  bond. 

When  Bassanio  learned  of  his  friend’s  danger,  he  would  not  delay  one  day  but  has¬ 
tened  to  Venice  to  work  in  behalf  of  Antonio.  Before  he  went,  however,  his  marriage 
with  Portia  was  solemnized,  and  Gratiano  and  Nerissa  were  also  married.  The  two 
ladies  had  each  given  their  husband  a  ring,  with  which  the  gentlemen  had  vowed  never 
to  part.  Gratiano  returned  with  Bassanio  to  Venice,  and  the  brides  were  left  to  their 
own  devices.  Portia  could  not  rest  content  while  her  husband’s  dear  friend  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  and  her  keen  mind  was  quick  to  devise  some  means  of  relief. 

The  Duke  of  Venice,  sorely  perplexed,  had  put  the  strange  case  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Bellario,  a  learned  judge  and  cousin  to  the  heiress  of  Belmont.  Portia  besought 
him  to  feign  illness  and  let  her  appear  at  court  in  the  character  of  a  young  lawyer.  He 
consented  and  together  they  pored  over  the  law  books  to  find  some  loop-hole  of  escape 
for  the  unfortunate  Antonio. 

At  the  hour  assigned  for  the  trial  many  were  assembled  in  the  court,  where  Shy- 
lock  stood  whetting  his  sharp  knife.  The  Duke  was  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Bellario,  who  was  to  contest  the  claims  of  the  Jew.  Nerissa  had  accompanied  her  mis¬ 
tress,  dressed  in  man’s  apparel,  to  act  as  clerk  for  the  young  lawyer.  But  as  yet  neither 
had  appeared  in  court.  At  last  Nerissa  entered  with  a  letter  from  Bellario  intro¬ 
ducing  Balthasar,  a  wise  young  doctor  from  Rome.  Soon  Portia  in  wig  and  robe  made 
her  appearance,  and  the  Duke  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  lawyer,  whom  Bellario 
had  so  highly  recommended.  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  were  there,  but  neither  recog¬ 
nized  his  wife,  so  complete  was  the  disguise. 

Portia  opened  the  trial  by  advising  Shylock  to  be  merciful,  in  a  speech  that  lias 
oft  been  quoted  :  — 

*  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  bless’d  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ; 

’  Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway  ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 

But  Shylock  still  insisted  upon  exacting  stern  justice,  refusing  ten  times  o’er  the 
sum  that  would  suffice  to  clear  the  debt.  Whetting  his  sharp  knife  he  waited  for  Bal¬ 
thasar  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that  he  might  gratify  his  inveterate  hatred  for  An¬ 
tonio.  Portia  now  took  the  strange  document  and  read  the  contents  pronouncing 
Shylock’s  claims  valid  according  to  the  strict  law's  of  Venice.  But  as  the  Jew  was 
gloating  over  the  prospect  of  speedy  vengeance,  Portia  professed  to  see  a  flaw  in  the 
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document  declaring  that  although  he  was  entitled  to  a  pound  of  flesh  not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  mentioned  in  the  transaction.  According  to  the  laws  of  Venice,  shedding 
the  blood  of  a  citizen  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods.  When  Shylock 
saw  that  he  was  foiled  in  his  wicked  project,  he  now  offered  to  accept  the  money  and 
withdraw  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  bond.  But  Portia  checked  him  saying:  — 

(<  Tarry,  Jew,  I  have  yet  another  hold  upon  you.  By  the  laws  of  Venice  your 
wealth  is  forfeited  to  the  state,  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  one  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  and  your  life  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke;  therefore  down  on  your  knees  and 
ask  him  to  pardon  you.® 

But  the  Duke  told  him  that  he  was  pardoned  even  before  he  asked  it,  and  divided 
his  property  between  Antonio  and  the  state. 

But  Antonio  generously  restored  his  share  of  the  wealth  to  Shylock  on  condition 
that  the  Jew  would  sign  a  deed  bequeathing  it  at  his  death  to  his  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  was  well  known  in  Venice  that  the  pretty  Jewess  had  eloped  with  a  young 
Christian  named  Lorenzo.  Jessica  had  enjoyed  very  little  freedom  or  pleasure  in  her 
narrow  and  loveless  life,  and  her  first  contact  with  the  gay  world  of  Venice  almost 
intoxicated  her.  She  had  liberally  helped  herself  to  her  father’s  money  bags,  taking 
also  a  ring  which  she  exchanged  for  a  monkey  that  captured  her  fancy.  She  gayly 
renounced  all  the  traditions  of  her  father,  and  trampled  upon  the  prejudices  of  her  sect 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  recklessness.  Rumors  about  Venice  reached  Shylock’s  ears, 
and  he  was  utterly  scandalized  at  the  doings  of  his  daughter,  who  cast  her  ducats  about 
with  the  freedom  born  of  former  restraint.  When  he  learned  that  Jessica  had  parted 
with  the  ring  he  was  horrified  exclaiming  that  he  would  not  have  given  it  away  <(for  a 
wilderness  of  monkeys,®  for  the  ring  had  once  belonged  to  his  wife,  who  had  long  since 
died,  and  beneath  the  avarice,  the  warped  sympathies  and  fierce  vindictiveness  upper¬ 
most  in  his  nature,  the  Jew  was  really  very  susceptible  concerning  this  tender  tie. 
Horrified  at  Jessica’s  sacrilege,  as  well  as  by  her  extravagance,  he  had  cut  her  off  from 
her  inheritance. 

Disappointed  and  chagrined,  Shylock  now  left  the  court  promising  to  sign  the 
deed,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Antonio’s  friends.  The 
Duke  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  young  counselor’s  wisdom  invited  him  home 
to  dinner.  Portia  desiring  to  reach  Belmont  before  her  husband  arrived,  courteously 
declined  his  invitation.  She  and  Nerissa  were  detained  by  the  congratulations  of 
Bassanio  and  Gratiano  who  were  determined  to  force  some  pecuniary  reward  upon  the 
counselor  and'  his  clerk.  Portia  would  accept  no  money  but  craved  the  ring  upon  her 
husband’s  finger.  Bassanio  demurred  saying  that  he  had  promised  his  wife  to  preserve 
the  ring  at  all  hazards.  But  Portia  feigned  to  be  deeply  offended,  and  said  as  she 
turned  to  go  :  — 

“You  teach  me  sir  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered." 

Bassanio  greatly  distressed  and  mortified  was  at  last  persuaded  to  give  up  the  ring. 
Then  Nerissa  as  usual  following  the  example  of  her  mistress  asked  Gratiano  for  his  ring, 
and  obtained  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  joyful  occasion. 

Portia’s  beautiful  home  seemed  doubly  pleasant  as  she  entered  it  after  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  of  the  day.  Soon  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  arrived,  bringing  with  them 
Antonio,  who  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  hostess.  But  the  happy  atmosphere  was 
clouded,  for  Nerissa  affected  to  be  gravely  concerned  over  the  absence  of  the  ring  she 
had  placed  on  Gratiano’s  finger.  Gratiano,  defending  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  told 
her  of  the  circumstances  that  had  led  him  to  give  away  the  ring  to  the  lawyer  s  clerk. 

But  Nerissa  feigned  to  discredit  such  a  story,  vowing  that  he  had  given  it  to  some 
woman,  as  the  poor  man  unwittingly  had. 
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« By  this  hand,”  replied  Gratiano,  « I  gave  it  to  a  youth,  a  kind  of  boy,  a  little 
scrubbed  boy  no  higher  than  yourself;  he  was  clerk  to  the  young  counselor  that  by  his 
wise  pleading  saved  Antonio’s  life;  this  prating  boy  begged  it  for  a  fee  and  I  could  not 
for  my  life  deny  him.” 

But  Portia  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  Nerissa  and  reproved  Gratiano  for 
parting  so  lightly  with  his  wife’s  first  gift.  She  boasted  that  Bassanio  would  not  have 
done  so  for  the  world,  but  Gratiano  retorted  that  his  friend  had  set  the  example  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  ring  to  the  young  counselor. 

Portia  feigned  to  be  highly  displeased  saying  that  Nerissa  had  taught  her  what  to 
believe,  and  that  some  rival  had  obtained  the  ring.  Greatly  distressed  Bassanio  en¬ 
deavored  to  allay  her  suspicions  with  fervent  protests. 

«No,  by  my  honor,  no  woman  had  it  but  a  civil  doctor,  who  refused  three  thousand 
ducats  of  me,  and  begged  the  ring,  which  when  I  denied  him  he  went  displeased  away. 
What  could  I  do,  sweet  Portia?  I  was  so  beset  with  shame  for  my  seeming  ingratitude, 
that  I  was  forced  to  send  the  ring  after  him.  Pardon  me  good  lady;  had  you  been 
there,  I  think  you  would  have  begged  the  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor.” 

Antonio  was  much  disturbed  to  perceive  that  he  was  the  unwitting  cause  of  these 
domestic  scenes,  and  perhaps  it  was  his  private  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  in 
better  taste  to  suppress  these  bickerings  in  company.  (<Ah!”  he  said,  <(  I  am  the  un¬ 
happy  cause  of  these  quarrels.” 

Portia  hastily  reassured  Antonio  adding  that  he  was  entirely  welcome,  and  the  good 
gentleman  tried  to  pacify  the  jealous  bride  saying,  <(  I  dare  be  bound  again  my  soul 
upon  the  forfeit,  your  lord  will  never  more  break  his  faith  with  you.” 

(<Then  you  shall  be  his  surety,”  returned  Portia,  (<  give  him  this  ring  and  bid  him 
keep  it  better  than  the  other.” 

To  his  utter  bewilderment  Bassanio  recognized  it  as  the  identical  ring  that  he  had 
given  away.  Amid  the  laughter  and  explanations  that  followed,  he  learned  that  it  was 
his  Portia,  whose  noble  courage  and  wisdom  had  saved  Antonio’s  life.  Then  Portia 
gave  the  merchant  some  letters  that  had  fallen  into  her  hands.  From  these  he  learned 
that  his  ships,  which  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  had  at  last  arrived  in  port.  Thus  his 
estate  was  not  impaired,  as  he  had  had  reason  to  believe,  and  this  knowledge  added  to 
the  happy  turn  that  affairs  had  taken.  The  ring  episode  occasioned  much  laughter  and 
diversion  among  the  happy  group  assembled  at  Portia’s  house,  and  Gratiano,  willing  as 
usual  to  talk  for  the  whole  company,  gayly  swore  that  (<  while  he  lived  he’d  fear  no 
other  thing,  so  sore  as  keeping  Nerissa’s  ring.” 


CYMBELINE 

By  Shakespeare 

When  Caesar  Augustus  ruled  the  world,  Cymbeline  reigned  in  the  little  island 
kingdom  of  Britain. 

Cymbeline’s  first  wife  died  leaving  three  children,  the  little  princess  Imo¬ 
gen,  and  two  boys.  During  their  infancy,  the  young  princes  were  spirited  away  from 
the  court  so  mysteriously  that  the  king  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  them.  This  left 
Imogen  sole  heir  to  her  father’s  throne. 

After  his  wife’s  death,  Cymbeline’s  affections  were  ensnared  by  an  ambitious, 
intriguing  woman  who  became  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  exalted  position.  She  cov¬ 
eted  the  throne  of  Britain  for  Cloten  her  son  by  a  former  marriage.  The  new  queen 
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gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  Cymbeline,  who  now  designed  that  his  daughter 
Imogen  should  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Cloten. 

But  Imogen  foiled  this  scheme  by  marrying  without  her  father’s  knowledge.  Pos¬ 
thumus  Leonatus  was  bred  at  the  court  of  Cvmbeline  and  was  an  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man  of  high  culture  and  good  standing.  He  and  the  princess  had  grown  up  together 
as  dear  friends  and  close  companions. 

The  king,  weak  and  violent  though  rather  tender-hearted,  cvas  very  angry  when  he 
learned  of  Imogen’s  alliance  with  a  subject  of  his  realm.  The  queen  feigned  sympathy 
with  her  stepdaughter  but  she  secretly  influenced  the  king  to  banish  Posthumus. 
Cymbeline  declared  that  as  Imogen  had  wed  without  his  consent,  the  marriage  was 
annulled,  and  Cloten,  an  arrogant  blustering  fellow  with  scarcely  one  gleam  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  was  encouraged  to  press  his  suit  upon  the  young  bride. 

After  taking  a  fond  leave  of  his  wife,  Posthumus  sought  refuge  among  friends  in 
Italy.  There  he  fell  in  with  some  gay  young  men,  who  were  speaking  of  women  in  a 
light  skeptical  vein  that  aroused  his  opposition.  In  his  warm  defense  he  declared  that 
his  wife’s  fidelity  was  proof  against  all  wiles  and  temptations.  Iachimo,  one  of  the 
party,  still  contended  that  all  women  w'ere  likely  to  prove  treacherous  if  subjected  to 
sufficient  pressure.  In  his  sportive  yet  persistent  way  he  artfully  worked  the  impetu¬ 
ous  Leonatus  up  to  such  a  degree  of  warmth,  that  he  at  last  entered  into  a  wager  with 
the  cunning  Iachimo.  The  latter  w'as  to  receive  a  certain  consideration  provided  he 
brought  absolute  proof  that  Imogen  had  yielded  to  his  criminal  overtures.  Confident 
of  success,  Iachimo  set  out  for  Britain  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  court  of  Cym¬ 
beline. 

When  Imogen  learned  that  the  stranger  from  Rome  had  come  with  a  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  her  husband,  she  welcomed  him  eagerly.  Iachimo  now  tried  to  poison 
her  mind  with  doubts  and  suspicions  by  representing  Posthumus  as  a  gay  and  fickle 
gallant,  well  pleased  with  the  enforced  separation  from  his  young  bride.  In  her  amaze 
and  anguish,  however,  Imogen  would  concede  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  griev¬ 
ance.  With  quiet  dignity  she  replied  :  — 

«  My  lord  I  fear  has  forgot  Britain.” 

He  proceeded  now  from  covert  allusions  to  open  accusation,  with  an  officious  sym¬ 
pathy  which  Imogen  ignored.  At  last  she  refused  to  listen  longer,  saying:  — 

«  I,et  me  hear  no  more.  ” 

And  when  he  suggested  that  Imogen  avenge  her  wrongs  by  yielding  to  his  love, 
she  indignantly  repulsed  him. 

Seeing  that  he  had  made  a  false  move,  Iachimo  recovered  himself  with  a  bold  stroke 
that  showed  great  self-possession  and  presence  of  mind.  Retreating  from  his  former 
position,  he  now'  presented  Posthumus  in  his  true  light.  Imogen  generously  forgave 
Iachimo,  who  now  resorted  to  another  method  of  gaining  the  desired  evidence  of  her 
infidelity. 

Concealing  himself  in  a  trunk,  that  Imogen  had  consented  to  have  removed  to  her 
own  room,’  he  gained  access  to  her  apartments.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  he  crept 
out  to  observe  the  furniture  and  dainty  appointments  in  the  boudoir  of  the  sleeping 
princess.  Jotting  down  these  observations,  together  with  his  discovery  of  a  mole  on  the 
fair  person  of  Imogen,  he  unclasped  the  bracelet  from  her  wrist  and  hastened  back  to 
Rome  to  confound  Posthumus  with  his  false  chain  of  evidence.  When  Iachimo  de¬ 
scribed  Imogen’s  room  and  produced  the  bracelet,  which  Posthumus  had  fastened  upon 
her  wrist  at  the  moment  of  parting,  Leonatus  refused  to  believe  the  story.  But  when 
Iachimo  spoke  of  the  mole,  which  had  not  escaped  his  careful  scrutiny,  Posthumus  felt 
10—389 
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that  his  suspicions  were  at  last  confirmed,  and  paying  the  wager  to  Iachimo,  retired  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  anguish.  Rash  and  impetuous  as  ever,  he  at  once  dispatched 
Pisanio,  his  trusted  servant,  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  once  so  dear  to  him.  He  bade  the 
valet  conduct  Imogen  to  Milford  Haven,  and  sent  her  a  letter  stating  that  he  would 
meet  her  there. 

Imogen  had  been  listless  and  dejected  after  the  departure  of  her  lover,  but  when 
Pisanio  brought  her  the  note  from  his  master  she  was  in  a  transport  of  joy  and  love. 
Breathless  questions  concerning  the  distance  to  Milford  Haven  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  shortest  time  possible  for  traversing  that  distance  filled  her  mind.  After  the  first 
little  moment  of  joy  and  surprise  she  speedily  made  ready  for  her  journey.  Secretly 
she  and  the  valet  set  out  upon  the  pilgrimage  that  her  lord  had  designed  as  her  last  one 
on  earth.  When  they  had  reached  a  mountain  fastness  near  Milford,  Pisanio  revealed 
to  Imogen  the  plot  of  her  jealous  husband. 

As  she  read  the  letter  alluding  to  her  supposed  treachery  and  commanding  Pisanio 
to  murder  her,  the  most  acute  anguish  and  astonishment  were  struggling  for  mastery 
in  Imogen’s  countenance. 

<(  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  The  paper  hath  cut  her  throat  already, n 
thought  Pisanio,  who  from  the  first  had  no  intention  of  murdering  his  mistress. 

A  brief  protest  broke  from  Imogen’s  lips  as  she  indignantly  vindicated  herself  from 
the  charge  of  infidelity.  But  crushed  by  the  cruel  letter  penned  by  the  hand  of  her 
own  dear  lord,  she  submitted  to  the  decree  of  Posthumus,  and  bade  Pisanio  execute  the 
command  of  his  master.  Instead,  he  advised  his  mistress  to  return  to  the  court,  and 
wait  for  remorse  to  abate  her  husband’s  anger.  But  Imogen  refused  to  go  home,  and  at 
Pisanio’s  suggestion  disguised  herself  as  a  man,  putting  on  the  doublet  and  hose  that 
he  had  brought  with  him. 

After  bidding  the  faithful  servant  farewell  the  desolate,  princess  set  out  upon  her 
wanderings.  But  the  delicately-bred  lady  found  that  doublet  and  hose  could  not  change 
her  nature.  In  discarding  her  petticoats,  she  had  not  put  off  her  timidity.  When  she 
had  wandered  through  the  lonely  forest  until  she  was  faint  and  weary,  Imogen  sought 
shelter  in  a  cave. 

Before  entering  she  stood  at  the  door  wondering  if  she  would  encounter  wild  beasts 
or  robbers,  should  she  venture  in.  Drawing  her  sword,  which  she  held  forth  in  a 
gingerly  fashion,  she  sighed: — 

"  If  mine  enemy  but  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he’ll  scarcely  look  out.  Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  ! » 

But  the  timid  princess  found  no  occasion  to  draw  the  sword  in  her  defense,  for  a 
kindly  Providence  had  led  her  to  the  dwelling  of  her  brothers  who  had  been  stolen 
away  in  their  infancy.  Bellarius,  a  lord  in  the  court,  had  been  unjustly  banished  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  had  kidnaped  the  young  princes  in  order  to  be  revenged.  He 
soon  grew  deeply  attached  to  them,  and  brought  them  up  as  his  own  sons,  educating 
them  carefully.  In  their  active  out-of-door  life  each  had  developed  a  fine  physique  and 
a  vigor  that  well-matched  his  courage.  They  chafed  under  the  restraint  of  their  sup¬ 
posed  father,  who  often  found  it  hard  to  curb  their  high  spirits,  when  they  urged  him 
to  permit  them  to  join  the  wars. 

Under  the  training  of  the  courtly  Bellarius,  they  had  unconsciously  imbibed  the 
noblesse  oblige  that  was  generally  supposed  to  distinguish  the  nobility.  The  foresters 
were  just  returning  from  the  hunt,  when  they  entered  the  cave  and  found  Imogen,  who 
in  timorous  appealing  accents  craved  their  charity.  The  two  boys,  whose  real  names 
were  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  but  whom  Bellarius  called  Polydore  and  Cadwal,  were 
delighted  with  the  pretty  youth,  for  Imogen  still  impersonated  the  new  role  and  answered 
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to  the  name  of  fidele.  They  playfully  installed  her  as  housekeeper,  for  she  was  skilled 
in  all  sorts  of  dainty  housewifery,  and  to  use  the  pretty  phrase  of  her  brothers  — 


Fidele  cut  their  roots  in  characters,  and  sauced  their  broth  as  if  Juno  had  been  sick  and 
Fidele  her  dieter.” 

A  soft  and  feminine  grace  shone  out  in  every  movement,  and  at  each  turn  she 
unconsciously  gave  the  lie  to  doublet  and  hose. 

At  last  the  two  brothers  went  out  again  with  Bellarius  to  hunt,  leaving  the  gentle 
Fidele  at  home.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  together  with  the  grief  that  assailed  her 
had  almost  prostrated  Imogen.  As  soon  as  the  men  had  gone  she  took  the  contents  of 
a  vial  that  Pisanio  had  left  with  her,  when  he  took  leave  of  her  in  the  forest.  The 
wicked  queen  had  given  it  to  him,  having  obtained  it  from  her  court  physician  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  deadly  poison.  But  Dr.  Cornelius,  suspecting  her  motives, 
had  given  her  a  drug  that  produced  a  sleep  resembling  death  in  all  its  appearances. 
When  the  foresters  returned  they  found  Fidele  stretched  out  apparently  lifeless  upon 
the  floor.  Mourning,  they  carried  their  Fidele  away  to  a  shady  covert,  where  they 
sang  over  the  remains,  and  covered  the  delicate  form  with  flowers. 

During  Imogen’s  absence  from  the  court,  Rome  had  declared  war  upon  Britain. 
As  she  was  reviving  from  the  death-like  stupor,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
troops  who  were  just  penetrating  Britain.  Lucius,  the  commander,  was  touched  by  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  pretty  youth,  and  took  Imogen  under  his  protection. 

Posthumus  and  Iachimo  had  embarked  with  the  Roman  legions.  Posthumus  still 
believed  his  wife  false,  but  he  had  soon  repented  of  the  cruel  conspiracy  that  had,  as 
he  thought,  deprived  Imogen  of  her  life.  He  would  not  take  up  arms  against  Britain, 
but  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant  and  entered  the  ranks  of  Cymbeline. 

Polydore  and  Cadwal,  to  their  great  joy,  were  allowed  to  join  the  army  to  fight 
against  the  Romans.  In  the  great  battle  that  followed,  the  Britons  bade  fair  to  meet 
with  a  signal  defeat,  but  the  valor  of  Bellarius  and  Posthumus  and  the  two  young  for¬ 
esters  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  Britons  gained  the  victory. 

The  Roman  general,  together  with  Iachimo,  and  Imogen,  the  latter  still  posing  as 
the  youthful  page  of  Lucius,  were  taken  captive,  while  Posthumus  gave  himself  up  as 
a  Roman  prisoner,  not  caring  what  befell  him  but  rather  courting  death  than  other¬ 
wise. 

When  the  prisoners  appeared  before  Cymbeline,  Bellarius  and  the  two  princes  were 
summoned  to  receive  acknowledgment  and  reward  for  their  services.  Lucius  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  whatever  fate  might  befall  him,  but  he  besought  Cymbeline  to  deal  gently 
with  his  page.  Imogen  appealed  to  her  father’s  heart,  although  his  judgment  did  not 
penetrate  her  disguise,  and  Cymbeline  vowed  to  give  the  youth  whatever  boon  he  might 
crave. 

Lucius  was  surprised  when  Fidele  did  not  ask  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  But, 
instead,  Imogen  seeing  the  ring  that  she  had  given  Posthumus  on  the  finger  of  the 
false  Iachimo,  demanded  how  he  had  obtained  it.  The  Italian  whose  conscience  had 
been  tormenting  him  was  glad  to  confess  his  treachery  and  admitted  that  Posthumus 
had  given  him  the  ring  to  pay  the  wager  laid  against  Imogen’s  fidelity. 

When  Posthumus  at  last  perceived  that  his  bride  was  innocent,  a  torrent  of  self- 
reproach  was  wrung  from  his  lips.  In  anguish  he  cried  : 

*  O  Imogen— my  queen,  my  wife,  my  life!  O  Imogen,  Imogen,  Imogen!” 

The  injured  wife  had  known  Posthumus  from  the  first,  and  now  tried  to  explain 
the  situation  to  her  dear  lord.  But  Posthumus,  considering  her  an  officious  page, 
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angrily  thrust  her  from  him.  Stunned  by  his  violence,  Imogen  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  and  Pisanio,  who  had  been  all  this  while  standing  at  the  king’s  side,  now  cried 
out  to  his  master  :  — 

"O  my  Lord  Posthumus!  you  ne’er  killed  Imogen  till  now.” 

At  last  in  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  that  followed,  the  impetuous  husband 
and  the  king  were  made  to  understand  that  it  was  really  the  princess  who  lay  before 
them. 

Imogen  soon  revived,  and  flung  herself  into  her  husband’s  arms  with  a  tender  half¬ 
playful  reproach :  — 

"Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you?  Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  and  now 
throw  me  again.” 

Posthumus  now’  understands  the  whole  situation  —  that  this  fragile  flower-like 
creature  is  his  own  Imogen,  doublet  and  hose  notwithstanding. 

As  she  still  clings  to  him  he  murmurs  :  — 

«  Hang  there  like  fruit  my  soul  till  the  tree  die.” 

On  this  occasion  of  rejoicing,  Bellarius  restored  the  young  princes  to  their  father, 
and  the  king  in  his  joy  freely  forgave  the  old  courtier.  He  also  released  all  the  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Britain. 


A  WINTER’S  TALE 

By  Shakespeare 

Avery  close  bond  of  friendship  existed  between  Leontes,  the  king  of  Sicilia,  and 
Polixenes,  the  ruler  of  Bohemia.  During  their  boyhood  years  they  had  been 
trained  together,  and  the  warm  affection  of  their  youth  had  not  diminished  when 
they  reached  maturity.  In  later  years,  the  cares  of  state  had  prevented  that  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  but  the  royal  interchange  of  courtesies  kept  the  old  friendly  relations 
warm  and  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  monarchs.  Leontes  was  living  very  happily 
wdth  Hermione,  his  beautiful  and  stately  queen,  and  they  had  a  little  son  named  Ma- 
milius,  a  noble,  princely  boy,  at  once  their  pride  and  torment.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
among  the  court  ladies,  who  delighted  in  his  mimic  condescensions,  and  apt  retorts. 

At  last,  Polixenes  found  the  opportunity  to  visit  Leontes  at  Sicilia,  where  he  was 
royally  entertained.  The  Queen  Hermione,  a  lady  of  great  gentleness  and  dignity,  was 
very  gracious  to  her  husband’s  old  friend. 

Leontes  was  insanely  jealous  of  his  queen,  and  as  he  saw  her  little  attentions  to  his 
royal  guest,  he  was  tortured  with  vague  suspicions,  misconstruing  every  w’ord  of  her 
sprightly  courtesy,  until  at  last  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  Hermione  and  Polixenes 
wrere  engaged  in  a  disgraceful  intrigue. 

As  he  brooded  over  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  queen  and  his  royal  guest,  sus¬ 
picion  became  firmly  fixed  ir.  his  mind,  and  with  it,  such  wdcked  feelings  of  revenge  and 
hatred  that  at  length  he  summoned  Camille,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  poison  Polixenes. 

Camille  wras  convinced  that  Leontes  was  the  victim  of  a  disordered  brain,  and 
warned  Polixenes  of  the  fate  that  would  overtake  him  should  he  remain  longer  in 
Sicilia.  The  royal  guest  at  once  departed  with  great  haste  and  secrecy,  and  embarked 
with  his  attendants  for  his  native  land. 
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Camille  having  incurred  his  master’s  displeasure  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
that  he  might  escape  with  his  life.  He  joined  Polixenes  in  his  flight  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  court  of  Bohemia. 

When  Leontes  found  that  Polixenes  had  eluded  him,  he  was  frantic  with  rage  and 
disappointment.  He  sought  the  innocent  Hermione,  who  was  at  that  moment  amusing 
herself  with  the  young  prince,  and  greeted  her  with  a  torrent  of  bitter  accusations  and 
contempt.  Gentle  and  stately,  Hermione  calmly  denied  the  charge,  but  the  king  refused 
to  believe  her,  and  ordered  the  queen  away  to  prison.  The  ladies  about  her  wept  aloud, 
but  Hermione  shed  no  tears,  for  her  shame  and  anguish  were  too  deep  for  gtterance. 
The  maddened  king  then  went  about  making  preparations  for  a  public  trial. 

Meanwhile  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  first  opened  her  eyes  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  prison.  Paulina,  a  lady  of  high  spirit  and  great  courage,  who  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  unfortunate  queen,  forced  her  way  into  the  presence  of  the  king, 
bearing  in  her  arms  the  helpless  babe.  This  was  directly  contrary  to  the  commands  of 
Leontes,  but  Paulina  had  hoped  that  a  sight  of  the  innocent  babe,  would  soften  his 
heart.  It  only  roused  his  anger  afresh  and  he  swore  that  the  child  was  not  his  offspring 
but  that  of  Polixenes.  The  lady  Paulina  courageously  defended  Hermione,  bitterly  re¬ 
proaching  the  king,  who  further  declared  that  the  babe  should  be  put  to  death.  But 
Antigonus,  the  husband  of  Paulina,  and  several  other  lords  of  the  court  pleaded  with 
the  king,  imploring  him  to  spare  the  innocent  child.  He  at  last  consented  to  spare  its 
life,  but  ordered  Antigonus  to  take  the  infant  away  to  foreign  shores  and  there  leave  it 
in  some  out-of-the-way  spot  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king,  Antigonus  left  his  presence  with  the 
child,  never  to  return.  The  ship  that  bore  away  the  infant  princess  was  lost  at  sea  in  a 
terrific  storm,  while  Antigonus  perished  in  the  clutches  of  a  wild  beast. 

Meanwhile  Leontes  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos 
concerning  the  guilt  of  Hermione.  But  his  belief  in  the  queen’s  infidelity  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind  that  he  would  not  even  wait  for  the  messengers  to  return.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  degrade  Hermione  in  public  and  to  condemn  her  to  an  ignominious  death,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  trial  the  messengers  from  Delphos  entered  the  assembly,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  All  waited  deferentially  to  hear  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

<(  Hermione  is  innocent,  Polixenes  blameless;  Camille  is  a  true  subject;  Leontes  a 
jealous  tyrant ;  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king  shall  live  without  an 
heir  if  that,  which  is  lost,  be  not  found. w 

Thus  it  read.  But  Leontes  refused  to  believe  the  oracle  and  ordered  that  the  trial 
should  proceed. 

At  this  juncture,  a  messenger  entered  to  announce  the  death  of  Mamilius.  Op¬ 
pressed  by  the  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  queen,  the  young  prince  had  drooped  from 
the  first,  and  now  the  shock  of  his  mother’s  public  degradation  had  killed  him.  Her¬ 
mione  swooned,  when  she  heard  that  her  son  was  dead,  and  the  king  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  heaven  by  persisting  in  his  stubborn  disbelief. 

The  queen  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Paulina,  who  soon  returned  and  told  the 
king  that  Hermione  was  dead.  This  brought  Leontes  to  his  senses,  and  he  was  filled 
with  remorse  for  his  unjust  suspicions  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  queen. 

The  funeral  rites  over,  the  desolate  king  mourned  bitterly  for  his  wife  and  children, 
while  Paulina  grieved  over  the  lost  husband,  who  never  returned  from  his  ill-fated 
expedition.  Antigonus  had  left  the  infant  princess  in  a  dreary  spot  on  the  seacoast  of 
Bohemia.  Wrapped  in  one  of  Hermione’s  richest  mantles,  clasped  with  a  precious 
jewel,  the  babe  lay  in  a  casket  with  money  beside  her  as  a  recompense  for  the  one  who 
should  chance  to  be  her  guardian.  A  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  Perdita 
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was  pinned  to  her  clothing.  She  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  whose  eye  was  at  once 
fascinated  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold,  which  was  really  a  small  fortune.  He  adopted  the 
child,  and  appropriated  the  money,  removing  to  a  distant  neighborhood  in  order  to 
keep  the  source  of  his  newly-acquired  wealth  a  secret.  The  little  Perdita  was  brought 
up  as  his  own  daughter,  she  never  dreaming  of  her  royal  origin. 

The  only  son  of  the  shepherd  was  a  clown,  whom  Perdita  was  always  taught  to 
regard  as  her  brother.  Although  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  these  lowly  people,  her 
native  grace  and  refinement  were  as  evident  as  though  she  had  been  bred  in  a  palace. 
Gay  and  winsome,  and  simple  as  a  flower,  she  was  like  some  dainty  blossom  dropped 
by  mistake  among  the  thorns. 

The  shepherd’s  new  home  was  not  far  from  the  court  of  Polixenes.  Florizel,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  was  only  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
visit  to  the  court  of  Leontes.  When  Perdita  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  Florizel 
was  attracted  by  the  winsome  shepherdess  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  her  cottage. 
When  Polixenes  learned  whither  his  son  -was  drifting,  he  was  much  disturbed  and 
resolved  to  see  how  deeply  the  prince  was  involved  in  this  Arcadian  courtship.  Ca¬ 
mille,  who  had  fled  from  Sicilia  to  escape  his  master’s  wrath,  had  lived  ever  since  at 
the  court  of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  king’s  favorite  counselor. 

He  went  with  Polixenes  in  disguise  to  a  rustic  festival  given  by  the  shepherd  to  his 
sheep  shearers.  For  the  king  surmised  that  his  son  would  be  there  before  him. 

The  strangers  were  made  very  wrelcome  and  invited  to  join  'the  festivities.  The 
rustic  carnival  was  a  quaint  and  animated  scene.  Some  of  the  peasant  girls  were  dan¬ 
cing  with  the  young  swains,  while  others  were  crowding  around  a  peddler,  eagerly  turn¬ 
ing  over  his  stores  of  rustic  ornaments. 

Perdita  was  dressed  as  Proserpine  and  tripped  about  distributing  flowers  among  the 
guests.  Her  own  face  rose  like  a  spring  blossom  from  the  gay  robes  floating  about  her. 
Hints  of  all  the  budding  graces  of  springtime,  were  in  her  tender  countenance  as  she 
■moved  in  the  dance  of  the  youthful  peasantry.  The  essences  of  the  — 

«  Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  vio¬ 
lets  dim  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes  or  Cytherea’s  breath;  pale  primroses  that  die  un¬ 
married,  ere  they  can  behold  bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  —  a  malady  most  incident  to  maids; 
bold  ox-lips  in  the  crown  imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds,  the  flower-de-luce  being  one;”  — 

Yes,  the  essences  of  all  these  were  embodied  in  the  dainty  shepherdess,  who  had 
won  the  heart  of  Florizel. 

Polixenes,  in  his  disguise,  was  not  recognized  by  the  prince,  who  readily  confided 
in  the  supposed  stranger,  and  told  him  of  his  intention  to  wed  Perdita  unbeknown  to 
his  father.  The  king  tried  to  persuade  the  rash  youth  to  consult  his  sire,  but  Florizel 
refused,  and  the  angry  Polixenes  now  revealed  his  identity  to  the  astonished  young 
man.  He  threatened  to  disinherit  the  prince,  and  vowed  that  Perdita  should  be  put  to 
death  if  the  courtship  were  carried  further.  With  these  words,  he  left  the  cottage,  bid¬ 
ding  Camille  and  his  son  to  follow  him  at  once. 

Florizel  never  for  one  moment  entertained  the  thought  of  giving  up  Perdita. 
Although  to  all  appearances  he  was  about  to  lose  a  kingdom  for  her  sake,  he  was  ready 
to  fly  with  her  at  once. 

But  Camille  suggested  that  the  prince  take  his  young  bride-elect  to  Sicilia  and  pre¬ 
sent  her  at  court  with  the  compliments  of  Polixenes,  a  safer  though  less  romantic 
course  than  «a  wild  dedication  of  themselves  to  unpath’d  waters  and  undream’d  shores.” 

This  was  a  bold  policy,  but  as  Camille  promised  that  his  fortunes  in  Sicilia  should 
be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  young  couple,  Florizel  decided  to  act  upon  this 
advice. 
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The  prince  exchanged  clothes  with  a  peddler  they  chanced  to  meet,  while  Perdita 
disguised  herself  past  recognition,  and  the  two  embarked  for  Sicilia  with  all  possible 
haste. 

Thoroughly  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  king,  the  shepherd  and  his  son  joined 
Florizel  and  Perdita  in  their  flight. 

Their  arrival  in  Sicilia  awakened  suspicion  at  court,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all  custom 
and  precedent  for  a  prince  to  travel  in  that  unostentatious  manner. 

When  Polixenes  learned  of  the  flight  of  his  son,  he  at  once  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  couple  taking  Camille  with  him.  Having  arrived  in  Sicilia,  the  king  stormed 
his  way  toward  the  court  with  angry  threats  against  the  shepherd  and  his  daughter. 

Leontes  was  struck  by  Perdita’s  resemblance  to  Hermione,  whom  he  had  mourned 
so  long,  and  when  the  approach  of  Polixenes  was  rumored  at  court,  he  promised  to 
plead  her  cause. 

The  angry  king  of  Bohemia  confronted  the  shepherd  with  a  face  like  a  thunder¬ 
cloud.  Trembling  with  fear  at  royal  displeasure  the  old  peasant  told  his  story  of  find¬ 
ing  the  little  Perdita. 

He  had  preserved  the  box  containing  the  rich  mantle  clasped  with  a  jewel  from 
Hermione’s  private  collection,  together  with  the  letters  of  Antigonus.  These  he  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  court,  and  Leontes  saw  before  him  the  most  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  Perdita  was  indeed  the  abandoned  princess.  His  thoughts  at 
once  reverted  to  Hermione,  and  his  joy  at  the  recovery  of  his  daughter  was  tinctured 
with  a  pang  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  the  queen  was  not  with  him  to  share  his  hap¬ 
piness.  A  most  affecting  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  two  kings,  and  Florizel 
was  overjoyed  to  find  the  only  objection  against  his  Perdita  removed. 

But  Paulina  had  yet  another  joyful  surprise  in  store  for  Leontes.  She  requested  him 
and  his  royal  guests  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Hermione  just  completed 
by  the  famous  sculptor,  Julio  Roma'nio.  When  Paulina  drew  aside  the  curtain,  Leontes 
and  Perdita  gazed  upon  it  in  silent  awe.  It  seemed  as  though  the  sculptor  had  infused 
an  illusory  resemblance  of  warm  life  into  the  cold  stone.  The  majestic  pose  of  the 
figure  was  Hermione’s  own,  but  the  face  was  older  than  the  queen  of  sixteen  years  ago. 
Paulina  saw  that  he  was  greatly  moved  and  said,  (<  I  must  draw  the  curtain  my  liege. 
You  are  so  transported,  you  will  persuade  yourself  the  statue  lives. ® 

«  O  sweet  Paulina, »  replied  the  king,  <(  make  me  think  so  twenty  years  together. 
Still  me  thinks  there  is  an  air  comes  from  her.  What  fine  chisel  could  ever  yet  cut 
breath. » 

Paulina  bade  him  check  his  transport  or  prepare  for  more  surprising  developments, 
saying  that  she  could  indeed  make  the  statue  move.  At  that  supreme  moment,  solemn 
strains  of  music  pervaded  the  air,  and  the  statue  descending  from  the  pedestal  flung  its 
arms  about  the  neck  of  Leontes. 

And  this  was  no  illusion,  but  the  real  living  Hermione,  who  now  blessed  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  child. 

Paulina  had  falsely  reported  to  Leontes  that  the  queen  was  dead,  fearing  that  his 
mad  jealousy  was  stifled  only  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  by  the  death  of  Mamilius 
rather  than  permanently  allayed.  Hermione  had  been  estranged  from  her  husband  by 
his  barbarous  treatment  and  by  the  degradation  through  which  she  had  passed.  Be¬ 
reaved  of  her  children  she  had  not  cared  to  reenter  the  world,  preferring  to  live  with 
Paulina  in  strict  seclusion.  She  had  always  entertained  a  vague  hope  that  her  daughter 
might  one  day  be  recovered,  as  the  wording  of  the  oracle  seemed  to  imply  such  en¬ 
couragement.  # 

Time  had  done  much  to  heal  the  wound  that  the  public  disgrace  had  inflicted  upon 
her  retiring  and  deeply-sensitive  nature,  and  now  her  dear  Perdita  being  recovered- 
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any  lingering  resentment  against  Leontes  was  utterly  effaced  by  the  deep  joy  that  he- 
and  she  experienced  in  common. 

The  reunited  parents  were  delighted  to  bestow  their  daughter  upon  the  chivalrous 
Florizel,  while  Polixenes  had  no  reason  in  the  world  to  object,  now  that  the  artificial 
barrier  of  birth  was  removed,  and  the  shepherdess  had  turned  out  to  be  the  crown  prin¬ 
cess  of  Sicilia. 

Lost  in  her  present  joy,  Hermione  forgot  the  long  years  of  distress  and  grief,  and 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  passed  very  happily  in  the  loving  presence  of  her  Leontes 
and  Perdita. 


PARADISE  LOST 

By  Milton 

This  wonderful  book  was  written  by  the  poet  Milton,  after  a  long  study  of  the  Bible 
(especially  of  Genesis  and  Revelation),  to  give  his  ideas  of  the  creation,  of  the 
origin  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  God’s  intention  toward  man  from  the  beginning 
until  now.  Though  the  poem  is  highly  fanciful  and  deeply  thoughtful,  its  story  is 
clear  and  striking  in  its  outline,  and  once  grasped,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

Lucifer  or  Satan,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  angels  about  the 
throne  of  God,  became  ambitious  for  a  higher  place,  and  gathering  many  legions  of 
angels,  made  war  against  the  King  of  Heaven.  Soon,  with  all  of  his  hosts,  he  was 
hurled  from  Paradise  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  fiery  lake  where  they  find  themselves,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  and  the  other  fallen 
angels,  after  a  time  begin  to  talk  of  all  that  has  happened.  Satan  finds  that  he  can  still 
rise  and  fly,  and  says  that  all  is  not  yet  lost,  telling  them  of  a  rumor  he  had  heard  in 
Heaven  of  a  new  world  to  be  created,  where  they  may  find  a  home.  Pandemonium, 
the  palace  of  Satan,  suddenly  rises  from  the  deep,  and  they  hold  a  council  within  it,, 
and  decide  that  Satan  himself  shall  go  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  With  much 
difficulty  he  forces  the  gate  of  hell  and  crosses  the  chasm  to  the  new  world. 

God,  seeing  him  go,  tells  his  Son  how  man  will  fall  because  of  him.  Christ  pities, 
and  offers  to  rescue  the  race.  God  accepts  his  offer,  and  the  angel  choir,  tuning  their 
harps,  adore  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a  glorious  burst  of  melody.  e' Satan  mean¬ 
while  inquires  his  way  to  the  earth,  and  alights.  He  journeys  toParadise,  overleaps 
the  walls,  the  gates  being  guarded  by  archangels,  and  comes  upon  Adam  and  Eve  talk¬ 
ing  together.  They  are  a  beautiful  sight  as  they  eat  their  evening  meal  of  fruits,  while 
all  the  animals  of  the  Garden  gambol  around  them  without  fear  or  hostility.  Then  they 
pay  their  evening  worship  to  God,  and  seek  their  bower  to  sleep,  in  perfect  innocence. 

But  Satan,  lingering  near  Eve,  causes  her  to  dream  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  God  had  commanded  them  not  to  touch.  She  tells  Adam  when  they  first  awake. 
He  is  troubled  but  soothes  her,  and  they  chant  their  beautiful  morning  hymn  of  praise 
together. 

God  sends  the  angel  Raphael  to  earth  to  warn  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  enemy  near  at 
hand,  and  to  give  them  good  counsel.  They  entertain  him  in  their  bower,  and  he  tells 
them  the  whole  story  of  the  war  in  Heaven  and  the  final  victory  of  the  Messiah,  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  world.  With  many  ad¬ 
monitions  to  ^stand  fast  and  repel  temptation, M  Raphael  returns  to  heaven. 

That  night  Satan  enters  into  the  sleeping  serpent.  The  next  day  while  Adam  and 
Eve  are  working  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  the  serpent,  approaching  Eve,  begins 
to  speak  in  highest  praise  of  her  beauty.  She,  greatly  amazed  to  hear  a  serpent  speak,. 
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asks  where  he  obtained  the  power.  He  tells  her  it  came  by  eating  a  wonderful  fruit  of 
that  garden.  She  is  curious  to  see  it,  but  when  he  guides  her  to  the  spot  she  finds  it 
grows  on  the  forbidden  tree,  and  tells  him  she  cannot  take  it,  giving  the  reason. 

Then  Satan  with  great  eloquence  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  brought  by  eating  the  fruit  and  the  injustice  of  keeping  it  from  man,  declaring  that 
it  would  not  bring  death  but  make  him  like  the  gods.  Eve  finally  tastes  of  it,  and  be¬ 
ing  very  much  pleased,  decides  to  offer  the  fruit  to  Adam.  He  is  horrified  when  she 
tells  him  wrhat  she  has  done,  but  thinking  her  lost,  in  his  great  love,  resolves  to  share 
her  doom.  When  they  have  eaten,  they  are  both  exhilarated  as  if  intoxicated,  and  after 
sleeping  awake  to  shame  and  misery.  They  quarrel  and  accuse  each  other  bitterly,  un¬ 
til  suddenly  the  voice  of  God  is  heard. 

They  hide  themselves  till  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth,  and  Adam  gives  as 
his  excuse  for  delaying  that  he  was  afraid  because  he  was  naked.  The  Judge  makes 
answer,  (( Who  hath  told  thee?  Hast  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  thou 
shouldst  not  eat?^ 

Then  Adam  in  anguish  confesses  that  he  did  so  at  Eve’s  request,  and  she  charges 
the  blame  to  the  Serpent  who  w  beguiled  w  her.  The  Almighty  pronounces  a  curse  on 
the  Serpent  and  upon  the  ground,  predicting  new  sorrow  for  the  woman,  heavy  labor 
for  the  man,  and  final  death  for  both  as  the  result  of  their  sin.  Still  pitying  them 
much,  before  departing  he  clothes  them  with  the  skins  of  animals. 

Meanwhile  Satan  hastens  with  joy  back  to  the  kingdom  of  Hell,  where  he  and  his 
hosts  hold  horrid  revel  in  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  man.  Adam  and  Eve  weep  and 
mourn  long  and  bitterly,  and  finally  together  repentantly  prostrate  themselves  before 
God,  begging  pardon. 

They  rise  with  lighter  hearts,  and  the  archangel  Michael  descends  to  tell  them  that 
their  prayers  are  heard  and  to  give  them  many  visions  and  prophecies  of  the  future, 
telling  them  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  race  through  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man  and  of 
God.  They  are  greatly  comforted  by  all  these  revelations,  though  they  must  leave  the 
beautiful  Garden  that  has  been  their  loved  home. 

So  while  the  Cherubim  are  stationed  at  the  gate  with  flaming  swords,  Michael 
gently  takes  our  first  parents  by  the  hand  and  leads  them  forth,  (<  sorrowful  but  not  cast 
down,”  to  begin  to  work  out  the  first  solution  of  that  wonderful  problem  called  human 
life. 


THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA 

By  Longfellow 


This  is  a  strangely  fascinating  poem  written  in  a  unique,  chanting  measure,  gather¬ 
ing  in  itself  many  quaint  Indian  legends  worthy  of  preservation.  The  story  is 
chiefly  of  the  life  of  Hiawatha,  the  brave  hunter  and  warrior,  an  ideal  Indian  hero. 
This  «  child  of  wonder  »  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  West  Wind,  and  the  grand¬ 
child  of  wise  old  Nokomis,  who  fell  from  the  full  moon  in  her  beautiful  youth.  Now, 
wrinkled  and  old,  she  rocked  and  nursed  him,  and  as  he  grew  in  intelligence  taught 
him  to  observe  the  stars,  the  rainbow,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  heaven,  telling  him 
fanciful  stories  and  singing  him  pretty  songs  such  as  any  child  would  be  delighted  to 
hear. 

In  his  active  boyhood  he 

«  Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
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How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  'Hiawatha's  Chickens.’  * 

Then  he  learned  the  language  and  secrets  of  the  animals  also :  — 

*  How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  1  Hiawatha’s  Brothers.’  " 

Then  his  friend  Iagoo,  an  old  man  who  often  told  him  curious  stories,  made  him  a 
bow,  gave  him  some  flint-tipped  arrows,  and  sent  him  into  the  forest  to  hunt  the  deer. 
All  his  little  friends  among  the  birds  and  beasts  cried  to  him  (<I)o  not  shoot  us,  Hia¬ 
watha  !  ®  and  he  passed  them  by  till  a  single  red  deer  came  down  to  the  river  to  drink, 
when  with  careful  hand  and  true  aim,  he  shot  him  to  the  heart.  What  a  rejoicing  there 
was  when  the  little  hunter  brought  home  his  first  game !  Nokomis  made  a  banquet  for 
the  whole  village,  and  everyone  praised  his  bravery. 

Hiawatha  soon  grew  to  manhood 

“  Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters, 

Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 

In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes, 

In  all  manly  arts  and  labors.’’ 

He  had  magic  mittens,  wearing  which  he  could  do  wonderful  deeds,  and  enchanted 
moccasins  in  which  he  could  take  steps  a  mile  in  length.  He  had  a  grudge  against  his 
father,  Mudjekeewis,  the  West  Wind,  because  he  had  been  cruel  to  his  lovely  mother 
Wenonah.  So  he  went  to  fight  him,  and  battled  for  three  days. 

At  last  his  father  cried  :  — 

"  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawatha! 

’Tis  impossible  to  kill  me, 

For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 

I  have  put  you  to  this  trial 

But  to  know  and  prove  your  courage.” 

Then  he  told  Hiawatha  that  hereafter  he  should  be  able  to  (<  cleanse  the  earth  from 
all  that  harmed  it,®  and  slay  all  monsters,  magicians,  giants,  and  serpents.  On  his  way 
home,  Hiawatha  stopped  in  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs  to  buy  arrowheads  of  an  old 
arrow-maker.  He  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Minnehaha,  in  whom  Hiawatha  was 
much  more  interested  than  in  her  father’s  finest  wares.  So  dreams  of  beauty  filled  his 
heart  as  he  returned,  but  he  never  told  Nokomis  that  he  went  there.  Hiawatha  built  a 
lodge  in  the  forest  where  he  fasted  and  prayed  often  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  blessings 
on  his  people.  Once  a  stranger  named  Mondamin  came  to  him  there,  dressed  in  green 
and  yellow,  bidding  him  wrestle  with  him,  and  saying  that  his  prayers  would  be  an¬ 
swered  if  he  prevailed.  So  Hiawatha  wrestled  twice,  and,  though  faint  with  hunger, 
was  not  overcome. 

Mondamin  came  the  third  time  to  wrestle,  telling  him  if  he  was  victorious  to  bury 
him  carefully,  and  to  guard  his  grave.  From  the  grave — for  Hiawatha  was  victorious 
sprang  up  the  Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  a  gift  to  the  nation  from  the  Great  Spirit. 

Soon  after,  Hiawatha  built  his  beautiful  birch  canoe  that  floated  on  the  water 

*  Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 

Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 
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Then,  after  many  perils,  he  slew  the  great  sturgeon,  king  of  fishes,  and  the  wicked 
magician,  Pearl  Feather. 

But  nothing  satisfied  him,  for  he  longed  again  to  see  the  lovely  Minnehaha.  So  he 
journeyed  to  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs,  where  the  very  waterfall  seemed  to  be  her  voice 
calling  to  him.  He  woo£d  and  won  the  maiden  and  joyfully  returned,  with  her  beside 
him.  Then  what  a  wedding  feast  was  celebrated  ! 

Chibiabos,  the  sweetest  of  musicians,  sang  his  songs  of  love  and  longing;  Pau-pau- 
keewis  danced  his  wonderful  dance;  lagoo  the  boaster  told  his  most  marvelous  stories; 
and  all  was  feasting  and  merriment.  For  long  the  wedded  pair  lived  together  happily, 
until  there  came  a  very  severe  winter.  Then  two  terrible  visitors,  Famine  and  Fever, 
approached  Minnehaha  as  she  sat  alone.  Under  their  burning  glances,  she  lay  down  on 
her  couch,  trembling,  and  never  rose  again.  While  Hiawatha  was  out  under  the  open 
sky  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  spare  her  life,  she  died  calling  his  name.  For  many 
days  and  nights  after,  he  sat  in  speechless  grief,  saying  when  he  grew  more  calm  :  — 

*  Farewell,  Minnehaha, 

Farewell,  O  my  Laughing  Water! 

All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 

All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  you. 

Soon  my  task  will  be  completed. 

Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 

To  the  I.and  of  the  Hereafter  •  ” 

One  day  lagoo,  who  had  been  traveling  afar,  returned  to  the  village,  telling  about 
some  white-faced  people  he  had  seen  who  came  from  an  Eastern  land,  in  a  great  canoe 
with  white  wings  above  it.  The  people  laughed  at  this,  thinking  it  to  be  one  of  his 
fanciful  tales,  but  Hiawatha  said  it  was  true,  for  the  Great  Spirit  had  told  him  they 
should  come  ere  long,  and  bade  them  welcome  these  people  as  friends  and  brothers. 

Soon  after  there  came  a  priest  and  some  pale-faced  companions  to  see  Hiawatha,  who 
welcomed  them  kindly.  All  the  village  came  together  to  hear  the  words  of  these  vis¬ 
itors  who  told  them  of  Christ,  his  life  and  death,  and  how  God  had  sent  them  there. 

Then  Hiawatha,  bidding  the  people  befriend  the  strangers,  said  farewell  to  all,  and 
launched  his  canoe,  crying  (<  Westward  !  n  Then  he 

*  Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 

Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors, 

Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening,® 

while  the  people,  as  he  rose,  floated,  and  vanished,  cried  (<  Farewell  forever !  * 

Thus  ended  the  life-voyage  of  Hiawatha  the  Beloved. 


THE  STORY  OF  EVANGELINE 

By  Longfellow 

This  beautiful  poem  embodies  a  sad  incident  of  the  exile  of  the  French  peasants  of 
Acadia,  because  of  the  war  between  two  nations  over  the  territory  in  which  they 
lived.  The  story  begins  when  all  is  peace  and  plenty  in  the  land.  The  people  of 
the  village  of  Grand-Pre  were  all  simple  farmers  and  devout  Catholics,  and  their  houses 
were  «  homes  of  peace  and  contentment  »  So  charitable  and  kind  were  they  that  the 
poet  says  of  them,  « There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. w 

A  little  way  from  the  village  lived  a  wealthy  farmer,  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  with 
his  gentle  daughter,  Evangeline,  a  beautiful  maiden  of  seventeen  summers.  He  was  a 
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hale  old  man  with  snowy  locks  and  bronzed  cheeks.  She  had  shining  dark  eyes,  soft 
brown  hair,  and  a  face  of  wonderful  fairness  and  serenity.  Her  beauty  seemed  most 
ethereal  when  she  was  returning  from  church  carrying  her  prayer-book,  and  meditating 
on  heavenly  things.  She  had  many  suitors,  but  the  only  one  she  made  truly  welcome 
was  Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  <(  a  valiant  youth,  with  a  face  like  the  morning. ”  His  father, 
Basil,  the  blacksmith,  and  her  father,  were  great  friends,  and  the  children  had  grown 
up  like  brother  and  sister,  learning  their  lessons  together  and  sharing  all  their 
childish  pleasures. 

One  night  late  in  autumn,  as  the  old  farmer  sat  by  the  open  fire  and  his  daughter 
near  by  turned  the  spinning-wheel,  Basil  and  his  son  Gabriel  came  in  together  for  a 
friendly  call.  They  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  soon  Basil  was  smoking  his  pipe  by 
the  fireplace,  while  the  lovers  were  standing  by  the  window  hand  in  hand. 

The  elders  had  a  great  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  four  armed  British  vessels 
anchored  in  the  harbor  near,  and  the  mandate  issued  by  the  officers  for  all  the  people  to 
meet  in  the  church  on  the  morrow.  Apprehensive  of  war  or  disaster,  they  decided  to 
have  their  children  formally  betrothed  that  night.  So  the  notary  was  brought,  the  con¬ 
tract  drawn  up  and  the  paper  signed.  When  the  curfew  bell  rang  out  the  hour  of  nine, 
the  guests  departed,  while  (<  farewell  word  and  the  sweet  good-night  on  the  doorstep 
lingered  long  in  Evangeline’s  heart  and  filled  it  with  gladness.” 

In  the  morning,  many  guests  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Bellefontaine  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  feast  of  the  betrothal  with  music,  dancing,  and  mirth,  and  though  there  were 
many  beautiful  maidens  and  noble  youths  in  the  throng  — 

*  Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict’s  daughter. 

Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith.” 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  summons  for  the  people  to  assemble.  The  church  bell 
sounded,  the  men  of  the  village  thronged  in,. and  the  guard  from  the  ships,  beating 
their  drums,  entered  the  peaceful  place.  Then  the  commander  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  altar  and  told  the  people  that  the  English  king  had  commanded  them  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  other  countries  as  prisoners,  while  his  subjects  took  possession  of  their  flocks 
and  lands. 

The  people  cried  out  as  one  in  their  sorrow  and  anger,  then  Basil,  the  blacksmith, 
shouted  “Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  never  have  sworn  them  allegiance  f 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers  that  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  harvests !  ”  But  the 
hand  of  a  soldier  struck  him  down  to  the  pavement. 

Then  there  was  fierce  strife  and  tumult;  but  Father  Felician,  the  priest,  came  in 
to  the  chancel  and  calmed  the  people  by  speaking  to  them  of  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
who  said  of  his  worst  enemies,  <(  Father,  forgive  them  !  ”  So,  counseled  the  old  priest, — 

“  bet  us  repeat  that  praj’er  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 

Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  <  O  Father,  forgive  them  !  >  “ 

With  sobs,  the  people  repeated  his  prayer,  and  though  locked  in  the  church  they 
complained  not,  but  sang  Ave  Marias  and  said  their  evening  prayers  with  great  devo¬ 
tion.  Evangeline  waited  long  in  the  doorway  for  her  father’s  return,  but  seeing  the 
church  dark  and  silent,  sought  her  rest,  and  with  faith  in  the  justice  of  heaven,  (<  peace¬ 
fully  slumbered  till  morning.”  In  the  light  of  a  new  day,  the  women  were  seen  driving 
wagons  full  of  household  goods  to  the  seashore.  That  afternoon  the  men  were  let  out 
of  the  church,  and  marched  in  the  same  direction,  singing  a  hymn  the  burden  of  which 
was  a  prayer  for  patience. 

Evangeline  and  Gabriel  met  on  the  way,  and  exchanged  a  few  loving  words.  Then 
all  was  sudden  disorder.  Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands  and  mothers  from  their 
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children,  as  the  soldiers  roughly  drove  them  to  the  ships.  Basil  and  Gabriel  were  car¬ 
ried  away,  but  Evangeline  and  her  father  were  left  behind. 

Soon  the  village  of  Grand-Pre  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers,  and  Evangeline  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  terrible  sight,  found  her  father  dead  from  the  shock  he  had  sustained. 
The  good  priest  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow  as  friends 
buried  the  old  man  by  the  seashore. 

Many  weary  years  passed,  the  exiles  had  been  scattered  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Evangeline  heard  rumors  from  time  to  time  of  Gabriel  on  the 
Western  plains,  then  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana,  but  knew  not  how  to  find  him. 
Finally  she  started  on  a  voyage  to  the  South,  and  learned  afterward  that  she  must  have 
passed  her  lover  on  the  river  in  the  night.  But  now  he  had  gone  farther  West,  so  she 
traveled  across  the  prairies  only  to  find  that  he  had  stopped  at  many  places  but  left  no 
word  as  to  his  destination.  She  became  a  sister  of  charity,  and  worked  in  many  mis¬ 
sions  and  hospitals,  always  thinking  of  her  lost  lover.  At  last,  she  ceased  wandering 
and  settled  down  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  There  came  a  scourge  of  fever,  and 
homeless  ones  who  were  stricken  were  sent  to  the  almshouse.  One  Sabbath  morning 
Evangeline  went  there  to  minister  to  the  sick,  and  suddenly  came  upon  an  old,  gray, 
dying  man  —  her  long  lost  lover.  A  cry  of  terrible  anguish  from  her  lips  made  him 
open  his  eyes;  she  murmured  <(  Gabriel,  O  my  beloved ! w  Dying,  he  tried  to  whisper 
her  name,  as  she  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom.  With  one  last  kiss  his  life  went  out,  and 
all  the  longing  and  pain  was  over.  The  weary  woman  bowed  her  head  and  murmured 
<(  Father,  I  thank  thee  !  w 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STAN  DISH 

'By  Longfellow 

The  main  actors  in  this  pretty  colonial  love-story  in  verse  are  Pilgrims  belonging  to 
the  brave  little  band  that  landed  in  Plymouth  Rock,  in  1620.  The  tale  begins  in 
the  spring  following  the  first  long  hard  winter  they  spent  there.  We  are  allowed 
a  glimpse  into  a  (<  simple  and  primitive  dwelling  ®  where  two  men  are  shown  in  strong 
contrast.  One  is  Miles  Standish  the  Puritan  Captain  :  — 

'Clad  in  doublet  and  hose  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather, 

Short  of  stature,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic, 

Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and  sinews  of  iron, 

Brown  as  a  nut  his  face,  but  with  russet  beard  already 
Flecked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometime  in  November.’* 

He  is  stalking  restlessly  about  the  room  talking  of  the  battles  he  has  won,  and  evi¬ 
dently  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  test  his  prowess  against  the  Indians.  By  the 
window,  <(  writing  with  diligent  speed, w  sits  John  Alden,  his  friend  and  companion 

«  Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  complexion, 

Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  its  beauty, 

Youngest  of  all  the  men  who  came  in  the  'Mayflower.’” 

With  little  attention  from  the  diligent  scribe, ®  who  is  writing (<  epistles  important 
to  go  the  next  day  to  England,  Captain  Standish  talks  on,  his  tone  growing  pathetic  as 
he  mentions  his  wife  — 

r  Beautiful  rose  of  love  that  bloomed  by  the  wayside, 

First  to  die  of  all  that  came  in  the  1  Mayflower.’  ” 
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Still  John  Alden’s  “hurrying  pen  ®  writes  letters  full  of  the  “tidings  of  all  that  ter¬ 
rible  winter, »  also  «  full  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla. » 

Then  the  restless  warrior  sits  down  to  read  the  “Commentaries  ®  of  Caesar,  but  soon 
exclaims :  — 

■  A  wonderful  man  was  this  Caesar  ! 

You  are  a  writer  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow 

Who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in  both  was  equally  skilful!* 

He  praises  him  at  some  length,  evidently  comparing  Caesar’s  methods  with  his  own, 
in  conclusion  repeating  for  the  second  time  the  adage,  “Serve  yourself,  would  you  be 
well  served.®  Still  John  writes  on. 

Finally  Standish  interrupts  him  with'  the  loud  announcement  that  he  has  “some¬ 
thing  important  to  tell  ®  him.  The  youth  immediately  pushes  his  papers  aside  and  gives 
respectful  attention,  when  the  captain  tells  him  haltingly  that  he  has  “long  cherished 
the  thought  of  the  lovely  maiden  Priscilla,®  and  wants  John,  as  his  friend,  to  go  and 
tell  her  so  in  a  graceful  way. 

Very  much  surprised  and  dismayed  at  this  news,  John  Alden  stammers  forth  a  par¬ 
tial  refusal,  reminding  the  captain  of  his  favorite  adage  about  doing  things  for  himself. 
But  the  latter  refuses  to  apply  the  saying  in  this  case,  and  insists  in  the  name  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  he  should  go  on  the  errand. 

So  John  Alden  departs  through  the  woods,  his  heart  full  of  grief  and  pain,  for  he 
loves  Priscilla  deeply  himself,  yet  wants  to  be  loyal  to  his  old  friend.  He  finds 
the  beautiful  girl  sitting  at  the  spinning-wheel,  singing  a  quaint  old  psalm  as  she  works. 
Rising  she  gives  him  her  hand  in  welcome,  exclaiming,  “  I  knew  it  was  you  when  I 
heard  your  step  in  the  passage  for  I  was  thinking  of  you  as  I  sat  here  spinning  and  sing¬ 
ing.®  Dumb  with  delight  he  stood,  then  thinking  of  his  mission  is  sad  and  silent.  But 
Priscilla,  giving  him  a  seat,  talks  freely  of  the  trials  of  the  Winter,  of  her  old  home  in 
England  and  her  frequent  longing  for  it.  Then  John  answers  abruptly : — 

“  Indeed  I  do  not  condemn  you. 

Stouter  hearts  than  yours  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 

Yours  is  tender  and  trusting  and  needs  a  stronger  lo  lean  on. 

So  I  have  come  to  you  now  with  an  offer  and  proffer  of  marriage 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true,  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth.” 

In  what  astonishment  and  sorrow  she  gazes  upon  him,  having  expected,  no  doubt,  a 
different  ending  to  his  words,  for  they  had  long  been  friends,  while  she  knew  the  Cap¬ 
tain  but  slightly.  Then  she  speaks  in  scorn  of  his  offer,  since  he  had  not  thought  her 
“worth  the  wooing.®  John  excuses  his  friend,  then  breaks  into  a  eulogy  on  his  cour¬ 
age,  honor,  and  manly  qualities,  quite  forgetting  himself  as  he  praises  his  rival,  until 
Priscilla,  amused  at  his  earnestness,  cries  laughingly,  “  Why  don’t  you  speak  for  your¬ 
self,  John?® 

Poor  John’s  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  answer  this  delightful  query,  but 
drives  him  forth  to  exult  and  groan  by  turns.  When  he  reaches  home  and  tells  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  answer,  Captain  Standish  cries  “  John  Alden  !  you  have  betrayed  me  !  ®  and  com¬ 
paring  him  to  Brutus  betraying  his  friend  Caesar,  rushes  forth  in  a  rage.  He  finds  a 
council  gathered  to  answer  a  sudden  challenge  of  the  Indians,  and  sends  a  message  of 
defiance.  The  next  morning  he  is  off  to  battle  without  taking  leave  of  John,  who  goes 
down  to  the  bay  to  see  the  “Mayflower®  set  sail,  and  meets  Priscilla  there.  They  have 
a  frank  talk  which  soothes  John’s  sad  heart,  and  exchange  pledges  of  friendship. 

For  many  months  Miles  Standish  is  away,  but  tidings  come  from  time  to  time  of 
his  victories  over  the  Indians.  One  day  John  is  watching  Priscilla  at  her  spinnihg,  and 
praising  her  swiftness  and  skill.  She  has  allowed  him  to  hold  the  yarn  that  she  may 
wind  the  skein,  when  suddenly  a  messenger  enters  announcing  the  death  of  Miles  Stan- 
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dish  at  the  hand  of  an  Indian.  John  springs  to  the  aid  of  the  frightened  Priscilla, 
then  cries,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  <(  Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man 
put  them  asunder. M  I  he  last  scene  of  the  poem  contains  a  beautiful  description  of  their 
wedding.  Just  as  the  service  ends,  Captain  Standish  suddenly  appears,  as  if  from  the 
grave,  and  calming  their  fears,  asks  forgiveness,  which  his  friend  John  cheerfully  gives. 
Then  comes  great  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  the  warrior,  while  the  bridal  procession 
moves  homeward  in  cloudless  happiness:  — 

*  Like  a  picture  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages, 

Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  yet  recalling  Rebekah  and  Isaac, 

Old  and  yet  ever  new,  simple  and  beautiful  always, 

Love  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers.* 


IN  MEMORIAM 

By  Alfred  Tennyson 

Many  beautiful  poems  have  been  composed  under  the  influence  of  a  great  sorrow, 
even  from  the  days  of  David’s  lament  over  Jonathan.  Among  well-known  mod¬ 
ern  instances,  are  Milton’s  stately  lament  for  Lycidas,  Shakespeare’s  mysterious 
Sonnets  (evidently  voicing  deep  grief  for  some  unknown  friend),  Shelley’s  graceful  and 
fanciful  Adonais,  Gray’s  faultless  Elegy,  and  Emerson’s  exquisite  Threnody,  all  notable 
contributions  to  the  world  of  literature. 

But  perhaps  none  stands  higher  as  a  grand  and  lasting  memorial  of  a  rare  friendship 
than  the  noble  tribute  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  to  the  sweet  spirit  of  his  college- 
friend,  Arthur  Hallam.  And  certainly  none  has  as  wide  and  as  unselfish  an  application 
to  the  needs  of  the  world,  or  so  helpfully  answers  the  troubled  questions  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  heart. 

«  In  Memoriam  *  has  been  characterized  as  a  (<  dead  march,  but  a  march  that  ends  in 
immortality, ®  for  it  is  bright  throughout  with  gleams  of  hope.  This  great  work  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  poems,  varying  in  character  from  a  dirge  to  a  New 
Year’s  carol,  from  an  ode  to  the  dawn  to  a  noble  hymn  of  mingled  prayer  and  praise, 
such  as  the  introductory  poem.  This  was  written  later  than  most  of  the  lyrics  whose 
composition  was  scattered  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  but  its  position  is  justified 
because  it  contains  the  keynote  of  the  whole  poem,  Love,  unchanging  and  immortal, 
whose  rich  major  chords  are  to  be  followed  by  so  many  minor  melodies  upon  the  same 
theme.  After  the  grand  introduction,  follow  eight  of  these,  full  of  sad  questions.  In 
the  sixth  poem,  we  find  there  is  another  who  has  an  equal  cause  for  sorrow  at  the  untimely 
death  of  young  Hallam,  his  fair  betrothed,  the  poet’s  sister  Emily. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-second  canto,  the  poet  sings  of  the  voyage  of  the 
sacred  dust  of  his  friend  from  Vienna  to  England,  and  his  burial  beneath  his  native 
soil.  Then  he  falls  into  reminiscences  of  the«fair  companionship »  that  blessed  his 
boyhood  days,  ending  with  the  lines 

«  I  hold  it  true  whate’er  befall, — 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ;  — 

*  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

The  three  poems  following  tell  of  the  Christmas  bells  that,  this  year,  bring  him 
«  sorrow  touched  with  joy,®  and  the  carols  that  remind  him  only  of  a  clear  voice,  now 
silent,  that  sung  with  them  the  year  before,  dhe  first  of  the  group,  but  for  one  sad 
verse,  is  a  beautiful  Christmas  hymn  for  universal  use. 
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From  the  thirty-first  to  the  fifty-eighth  canto,  the  poem  argues  the  mysteries  of 
Death,  Love,  and  Wisdom,  with  many  doubts  of  the  creed  that  had  once  satisfied  him  : 

“  Behold,  we  know  not  anything/ 
then  wailing  in  an  outburst  of  humility:  — 

«  But  what  atn  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night  ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry."  * 

Still  with  a  feeble  faith  he  falls 

«  Upon  the  world’s  great  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro’  darkness  up  to  God." 

The  fifcy-eighth  poem  is  a  remarkable  address  to  Sorrow,  as  a  <(  bosom  friend  ®  and 
<(  bride.® 

From  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-first  canto,  all  but  two  poems  are  addressed  to 
Arthur  in  his,  <(  second  state  sublime,®  full  of  eulogy,  wonderings,  and  questions.  The 
seventy-first  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  dawn  of  a  windy  day,  one  of  the  many 
touches  that  show  the  poet’s  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  even  in  his  deepest 
grief. 

On  he  goes  with  praises  of  the  sweet  strong  character,  the  faithful  heart,  his  <(  like¬ 
ness  to  the  wise  below,®  and  <(  kindred  with  the  great  of  old,®  showing  greater  calmness 
and  strength  as  the  poem  progresses.  He  tells  his  fancy  not  to  (<wake  the  old  bitter¬ 
ness  again,  or  break  the  low  beginnings  of  content.®  He  reasons  with  himself  that  he 
ought  not  to  neglect  all  human  friendship  because  of  his  great  loss.  A  vision  comes 
that  comforts  him.  The  third  Christmas  comes  and  goes  quietly,  then  the  greatest 
New  Year  poem  ever  written  chimes  out  upon  the  frosty  air,  with  its  glad  message  of 
hope  for  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

He  celebrates  his  friend’s  birthday  not  with  weeping,  but  with  <( festal  cheer,® 
drinking  his  health  and  (<  singing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear.®  Still  speaking  of  his 
noble  traits  he  says,  (<  I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind,®  thinking  that  Arthur  himself 
would  have  borne  such  a  loss  with  noble  resignation. 

A  beautiful  April  poem  ends  :  — 

“In  my  breast 

Spring  awakens  too,  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest." 

Looking  back  on  his  sorrow  he  says,  <(Like  Paul  with  beasts  I  fought  with  death,® 
but  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  conquered  in  the  conflict.  Still  addressing  Arthur  he 
cries,  <(I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice,  I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho’  I  die.® 

The  last  poem  tells  of  a  wedding-day  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Arthur.  The 
poet’s  sister  is  to  marry  another  nearly  as  (<  worthy,  gentle,  and  liberal-minded,®  and  he 
tries  to  escape  his  (< drooping  memory®  and  to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  happy  verse, 
thinking  his  friend  is  there  <(  in  silence  wishing  joy.®  Afterward  musing  alone,  he 
spake  for  the  last  time  of  — 

“That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God." 
continuing  in  sublime  climax  — 

“  That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves, — 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  Divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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THE  PRINCESS 

By  Tennyson 

This  beautiful  and  complex  poem  is  called  a  medley  because  it  is  so  miscellaneous  in 

its  material  and  style  of  verse.  It  draws  its  illustrations  from  the  art,  history, 

and  customs,  of  all  ages,  and  is  a  most  puzzling  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern. 

As  to  the  verse,  parts  of  it  are  in  an  epical  or  heroic  strain,  some  are  lyrical  —  as  the 

beautiful  songs  that  occur  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  story’s  action  —  and  others 

are  id}  llic,  such  as  the  lament  of  Lady  Psyche.  But  it  is  generally  characterized  as  a 

mock-heroic  poem,  since  the  hint  of  a  burlesque  pervades  it  throughout. 

The  poet  pretends  he  was  visiting  at  an  English  country-seat  with  several  college 

friends.  They  discuss  an  incident  in  an  ancient  chronicle  of  a  woman  who  fought  in 

© 

armor  against  besiegers  of  her  castle,  and  drove  them  back  with  slaughter.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  « Lives  there  such  a  woman  now?»  (<  Yes!”  cries  Lilia,  the  little  sister  of 
one  of  the  youths,  « thousands  of  them,  though  you  men  keep  them  down.» 

Then  in  a  petulant  outburst  the  young  girl  cries,  « How  I  hate  you  all!  Were  I 
some  one  great,  some  great  Princess,  I  would  build  far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a 
man’s  and  teach  them  all  that  men  are  taught.  We  are  twice  as  quick  ! » 

Then  some  one  says  laughingly  that  if  the  fair  students  were  all  like  her,  however 
sequestered  the  place  was,  some  boy  would  spy  it.  How  the  answer  flashes  back! 
<(But  I  would  make  it  death  for  any  male  thing  to  peep  at  us  !  w 

When  presently  the  company  begs  the  poet  for  a  long  story,  the  ladies  promising 
to  sing  occasional  songs  when  he  pauses,  he  takes  his  cue  from  these  remarks,  and  his 
main  subject  appears  to  be  the  emancipation  of  woman,  somewhat  humorously,  but  on 
the  whole,  rationally  dealt  with. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  fairly  simple.  A  Prince  of  the  North,  a  dreamy,  boyish, 
lovable  creature,  is  betrothed  from  childhood  to  a  Princess  of  the  South,  and  falling 
in  love  with  her  picture,  looks  forward  happily  to  a  union  with  her.  However,  when 
the  appointed  time  draws  near  and  gifts  are  sent,  she  wishes  to  break  the  contract. 

The  Prince  and  two  of  his  friends,  Cyril  and  Florian,  go  to  seek  her,  and  find  she  is 
at  the  head  of  a  woman’s  college  in  which  the  rule  prevails  that  no  man  shall  enter  the 
precincts  on  pain  of  death.  The  three  youths  in  the  spirit  of  mischief  decide  to  disguise 
themselves  as  maidens  and  apply  for  admittance  as  students. 

Florian  has  a  sister,  Lady  Psyche,  among  the  professors,  who  soon  recognizes  him 
in  horror,  and  penetrates  the  disguise  of  the  others.  But  she  promises  to  keep  their 
secret,  as  also  does  Melissa,  an  innocent  and  dainty  maiden  who  discovers  it  by  accident. 

Psyche  is  a  young  and  beautiful  widow  with  a  lovely  two-year-old  child  who  plays 
quite  a  part  in  the  story.  Cyril  soon  falls  in  love  with  his  fair  teacher,  who  is  the  least 
severe  of  the  professors.  At  a  picnic  in  the  forest  the  strangers  are  asked  to  sing,  and 
betray  themselves  by  their  voices  and  choice  of  songs. 

The  Princess,  blind  with  rage,  spurs  her  horse  to  return  to  the  college,  but  on  a 
narrow  bridge  misses  the  plank  and  falls  into  the  river.  The  Prince  saves  her  life,  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  three  culprits  are  brought  to  trial  with  all  swiftness  and  severity.  In 
the  midst  of  this  arrive  messages  from  the  two  kings,  fathers  of  Prince  and  Princess. 
The  latter  says  that  he  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  the  other,  the  former 
writes  commanding  the  Princess  to  give  up  his  son  unharmed,  or  her  palace  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  three  Intruders  were  immediately  and  rudely  cast  out,  while  it  is  agreed  that  the 
question  shall  be  settled  by  a  tournament  between  them  with  their  warriors  and  the  three 
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brothers  of  the  Princess  with  theirs.  In  the  fight,  the  Prince  is  beaten  and  dangerously 
wounded.  The  Princess  decides  to  turn  her  school  into  a  hospital  for  a  time,  and, 
nursing  the  Prince,  she  relents  and  begins  to  love  him  — a  situation  w'hich  solves  the 

whole  problem  and  brings  about  a  joyful  ending. 

Van  Dvke  calls  the  interpolated  songs  <(  the  jewels  of  the  poem ;  like  the  stained- 
glass  windows  in  York  Minster,  the  light  and  glory  of  the  structure.® 

The  description  of  the  college  in  all  of  its  aspects  is  delightfully  picturesque,  and 
the  lectures  of  the  professors  are  brilliantly  worded.  The  object  of  the  poet  seems  to 
be  to  prove  that  while  woman  is  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual  development  it  need 
not  be  gained  in  unnatural  isolation  and  antagonism  to  man. 

Psyche’s  babe  Aglaia  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  softening  Ida’s  heart  and 
of  awakening  her  natural  affections  more  than  anything  the  Prince  did  or  said.  This  is 
a  significant  and  beautiful  thought,  the  power  of  childhood  in  its  helplessness  to  arouse 
a  woman’s  true  nature. 

Though  the  school  and  its  terrible  laws  are  spoken  of  half-humorously,  no  one  can 
dream  as  he  reads  the  following  beautiful  tributes  in  the  concluding  pages  that  the  poet 
mocks  at  the  idea  of  woman’s  higher  education  : — 

«  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  diverse  ;  dearest  bond  is  this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference, 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow, 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man, 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  child-like  in  the  larger  mind 
Till  at  the  last  she  sets  herself  to  man 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 

And  the  prince’s  description  of  his  mother  : — 

«  Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 

No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being  dipped 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise 
Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men." 


IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

By  Tennyson 

Legends  of  King  Arthur,  the  valorous  and  ill-fated  leader  of  the  early  Britons,  are 
imperishably  entwined  with  the  early  history  of  the  English  race.  In  them  fact 
and  fancy,  myth  and  reality,  are  inextricably  interwoven,  but  they  possess  a  fas¬ 
cinating  heroic  element  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

So  they  have  been  told  and  re-told  in  varying  forms  for  centuries,  the  most  notable 
versions  being  in  Geoffrey  Monmouth’s  quaint (<  History  of  the  Britons,®  Waco’s  French 
translation  of  it,  and  Layamon’s  enlarged  French  version  in  alliterative  verse.  Walter 
Map’s  (<  King  Arthur  Romances®  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  ®  Morte  d’ Arthur®  deserve 
mention  also  as  furnishing  material  for  infinitely  superior  writing  some  centuries 
later. 

For  it  was  reserved  for  Tennyson  to  gather  and  blend  the  noblest  incidents  and 
most  heroic  traits  of  character  in  these  scattered  legends,  surrounding  them  with  a 
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glamor  and  an  ideal  atmosphere  that  will  preserve  the  name  and  fame  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  court  as  long  as  the  language  endures. 

I  hese  eleven  tales  are  a  gradual  growth,  the  work  of  years.  The  poet,  as  with  all 
his  great  works,  repolished  and  added  to  each  succeeding  edition,  until  the  complete 
list  stands  as  follows  (with  an  introductory  dedication  to  King  Arthur,  and  a  closing 
poem  to  the  Queen)  :  w  The  Coming  of  Arthur »;  «Geraint  and  Enid®;  « The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Enid®;  (<  Balin  and  Balan®  (not  so  well  known  or  often  published  as  the 
others);  « Gareth  and  Lynette»;  «Merlin  and  Vivian®;  « Guinevere » ;  «The  Holy 
Grail®;  « Launcelot  and  Elaine®;  «Pelleas  and  Ettarre®;  «The  Last  Tburnament®; 
and  (<  The  Passing  of  Arthur.® 

These  are  not  closely  connected,  and  may  be  read  in  almost  any  order,  but  all 
refer  to  life  in  the  same  court  with  the  same  principles  of  action  back  of  all,  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  «  blameless  King,®  to  keep  pure,  to  love  God,  to  serve  the  King,  to 
love  one  woman  only  and  be  faithful  to  her,  and  to  be  ready  always  to  protect  weakness 
and  to  defend  purity  with  one’s  life. 

Many  knights,  taking  these  vows,  gathered  together  around  their  King,  who  with 
them  won  twelve  great  battles  against  the  Saxons.  In  spite  of  these  victories  and  many 
other  great  deeds  of  chivalry,  the  court  became  corrupt  by  the  example  of  the  unlawful 
love  between  Queen  Guinevere  and  Launcelot,  the  King’s  bravest  knight,  after  which 
Arthur,  broken-hearted,  fell  in  battle.  The  poet  gives  us  many  compensations  for  the 
dreary  trend  of  the  story  in  the  sparkle  of  adventure,  and  the  charm  of  its  musical  verse. 

<(  Launcelot  and  Elaine,®  and  <(  Guinevere,®  are  the  favorite  Idylls,  containing  the 
deepest  pathos  and  greatest  charm  of  description.  <(  The  Coming  of  Arthur ®  tells  of 
the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  the  signs  and  wonders  attending  his  coronation, 
and  his  marriage  to  Guinevere,  the  daughter  of  King  Leodegran. 

A  beautiful  passage  showing  the  element  of  sadness  in  all  true  love  is  from  his  solil¬ 
oquy  on  first  seeing  her  :  — 

«  What  happiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king 
Vext  —  O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

O  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me  ; 

Vext  with  waste  dreams?  for  saving  I  he  joined 
To  her  that  is  fairest  under  heaven, 

I  seem  as  nothing  in  this  mighty  world.” 

«  Gareth  and  Lynette®  is  a  merry  tale  of  love  and  scorn,  in  which  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  blithe,  dauntless  young  lover  who  triumphs  over  all  obstacles. 

«  Geraint  and  Enid,®  and  « The  Marriage  of  Enid,®  are  in  some  editions  consol¬ 
idated  under  the  name  of  «Enid.»  This  is  a  tale  of  pure  and  patient  womanhood, 
bearing  nearly  as  much  contumely  as  Chaucer’s  «Griselda,»  with  equal  equanimity. 
Enid’s  character  is  beautiful  in  its  simple  sweetness  and  strength,  and  we  feel  she  merits 
all  the  joy  so  felicitously  described  in  the  passage:  — 

«  And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O’er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 

•  Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 

Than  lived  thro’  her  who  in  that  perilous  hour 
Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  husband’s  heart 
And  felt  him  hers  again  ;  she  did  not  weep, 

But  o’er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy  mist 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden  green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain.” 

«  The  Holy  Grail  »  is  a  story  told  by  the  pure  Sir  Percival  of  the  vain  quests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  knights  for  the  sacred  relic. 
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(<  Vivian  »  is  a  strong  and  almost  repulsive  picture  of  a  beautiful  false  woman  of  the 
tvpe  of  Delilah,  wringing  from  the  venerable  Merlin,  by  pretended  love,  a  charm  which 
was  his  secret.  Then  exulting  over  his  downfall  she  leaves  him 

* .  .  .  in  the  hollow  oak  as  dead, 

I„osl  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame.” 

(<  Pel  leas  and  Ettarre,w  is  another  story  of  woman’s  perfidy,  which  sets  a  pure 
young  soul  on  edge  with  life,  and  blasts  his  faith  in  all  goodness.  This  is  full  of 
mournful  forecast  as  to  the  evil  at  work  in  the  court. 

<(Launcelot  and  Elaine w  is  an  exquisite  study  of  pure  love  in  all  its  stages  till, 
unrequited,  it  brings  death.  In  less  masterly  hands  than  Tennyson’s,  Elaine’s  inno¬ 
cent  boldness  might  not  have  seemed  so  consistent  and  maidenly,  but  she  keeps  our 
undivided  sympathy  throughout.  What  could  be  sweeter  than  her  ((  Song  of  Love  and 
Death  w —  so  wild,  so  lilting,  so  delicate  in  its  pathos? 

<(The  Last  Tournament, »  though  dealing  picturesquely  with  the  jousts  and  the 
prowess  of  Tristram,  has  for  its  hero  the  court  fool,  who  is  faithful  to  Arthur  while  all 
else  mock  at  the  terrible  misfortune  he  has  as  yet,  not  realized. 

<(  Guinevere  w  is  the  climax  of  the  tragedy,  so  long  foreshadowed.  Its  wonderful 
passion  and  pain  makes  it  stronger  and  more  human  than  any  other  poem  in  the  Idylls. 
How  terrible  the  wail  of  Arthur  as  he  looks  down  on  the  groveling  Queen. 

*  I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, — 

I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet.” 

How  grand  his  words  — 

*  To !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives:  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest." 

With  this  poem  the  tragedy  is  exhausted.  (<The  Passing  of  Arthur  ®  is  too  shadowy 
to  affect  one  deeply  by  its  sadness.  It  is  a  consistent  end  to  Arthur’s  career,  since  it 
ranks  with  the  vagueness  and  mystery  of  his  coming.  A  hopeful  thought  comes  in 
Arthur’s  last  words,  a  message  to  the  conservative  in  any  age  :  — 

*  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways 

Test  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 


MAUD 

By  Tennyson 

This  poem  is  a  strangely  uneven  creation,  or  so  one  would  say  who  did  not  keep  in 
mind  that  the  hero,  the  speaker  throughout,  is  a  morbid,  wayward,  and  half-mad 
creature.  But  take  him  as  a  scientific  and  psychological  study,  and  the  poem, 
with  all  its  wonderful  unfolding  of  moods  and  motives,  its  passionate  joy  and  pain,  and 
the  beautiful  little  songs,  which  always  show  Tennyson’s  master-touch,  will  impress 
you  deeply. 

The  first  poem  is  a  wild  and  melancholy  reverie,  from  which  we  gather  that  the 
youth  lives  alone  but  for  two  old  servants,  on  an  old  English  country-seat,  haunted  with 
thoughts  of  his  father,  who  committed  suicide  there,  and  by  fears  that  he  will  inherit 
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his  madness.  Sorrow,  sickness,  and  the  financial  troubles  of  the  family,  seem  to  have 
embittered  him  against  all  the  world.  Everything  seems  weary  and  monotonous,  and  he 
feverishly  wishes  for  war  to  arise  that  he  may  experience  some  change. 

Then  he  muses  about  the  Hall  near  by,  where  lives  the  old  man  that  cheated  and 
ruined  his  father.  He  hears  that  the  youngest  daughter  Maud,  whom  he  recalls  as  a 
beautiful  child,  and  his  playmate,  is  coming  home  from  abroad.  But  he  chides  himself 
for  thinking  of  her,  and  saying,  She  may  bring  me  a  curse, ®  vows  to  avoid  her. 

Nevertheless,  he  soon  chronicles  his  first  impression  of  Maud  in  those  words  now 
so  well-known  <(  faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null.  Dead  perfections  no 
more.®  In  spite  of  this,  he  dreams  of  her  (<pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  in  a  gloom  pro¬ 
found.®  Soon  after  he  meets  her  riding  across  the  moor  and  bows.  She  flushes,  from 
<(  foolish  pride,®  as  he  thinks  bitterly. 

Next  he  hears  her  in  the  meadow,  her  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky, 
singing  of  Death  and  Honor  that  cannot  die,®  and  is  strangely  moved. 

The  sixth  poem  tells  of  a  meeting  with  Maud  in  the  village,  where  she  speaks 
kindly,  and  even  offers  him  her  hand.  The  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  boy  (for  he  is 
hardly  more)  is  touched,  and  he  cries  wistfully :  — 

"If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd, 

And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream’d, 

Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet.” 

He  remembers  in  the  long  age  that  their  fathers,  when  friendly,  had  spoken  of 
their  children  marrying.  In  this  mood  he  meets  Maud  in  the  village  church,  and  as 
he  gazes  at  her  she  blushes  in  a  way  that  he  cannot  attribute  to  pride.  A  little  later, 
seeing  her  riding  with  her  brother,  whom  he  hates  for  his  arrogance,  and  a  young  lord 
from  a  near-by  manor,  he  is  (<sick  with  a  jealous  dread,®  though  Maud  waves  her  hand 
to  him  as  she  passes. 

Next  sounds  a  noble  note  of  new  aspiration,  showing  the  transformation  Love  is 
already  working  in  him. 

“  And  ah,  for  a  man  to  rise  in  me 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be  !  ” 

Then  comes  a  pathetic  prayer  for 

*  One  to  love  me, 

Then  let  come  what  come  may, 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day.” 

Next  rings  out  that  unique  ballad,  <( Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden,®  their  cry  of 
(<Maud,  Maud  !®  so  plainly  the  call  of  rooks  on  their  way  to  nests  in  the  tall  pine  trees. 
He  walks  with  the  maiden  in  the  wood,  and  is  happy,  though  her  brother  refuses  to 
speak  when  they  meet. 

His  love  for  Maud  grows  as  they  ramble  together  from  day  to  day  and  he  de¬ 
termines  to  declare  it.  Then  comes  the  triumphant  «  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my 
only  friend,®  one  of  the  sweetest  love  poems  in  the  language,  full  of  a  noble  self-abnega¬ 
tion  that  gives  us  a  new  respect  for  the  hero. 

But  he  is  such  a  weak  character,  so  lacking  in  self-control,  so  prone  to  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  that  we  do  not  expect  him  to  stay  on  this  pinnacle  of  joy ,  indeed,  tragedy 
seems  inevitable. 

A  grand  dinner  is  given  at  the  Hall  the  next  day  to  which  he  is  not  invited,  but 
Maud  has  promised  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  afterward,  and  he  is  content.  There  he 
sings  that  beautiful  lyric  commencing:— 
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«  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat  Night  is  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone.” 

How  the  rich  color  and  dreamy  fragrance  of  the  flowers  around  pervades  its  every 
line,  as  he  fancies  their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  love  and  impatience !  What  a  swift 
transition  from  the  rapture  he  feels  to  hear  his  darling’s  footstep,  and  the  cry  (<  The 
fault  is  mine  !  the  fault  is  mine  !  ® 

<(Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stunned  and  still  ?w  The  tragedy  has  come.  The 
brother,  finding  the  pair  together,  insults  and  strikes  him  in  a  rage.  A  duel  follows, 
the  brother  is  slain  and  the  lover  flees  with  Maud’s  despairing  cry  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Partial  madness  follows  but  does  not  destroy  his  love,  which  cries  in  a  triumph  of 
unselfishness : — 

*  Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 

But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high 
Whatever  happen  to  me ! 

Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by, 

But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 

Powers  of  the  height,  Powers  of  the  deep, 

And  comfort  her  tho’  I  die.” 

Then  comes  that  immortal  cry  of  sorrow:  — 

«  O  that  it  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Around  me  once  again  !  ” 

He  learns  that  Maud  has  died,  probably  of  a  broken-heart.  Real  madness  now  sets 
in  and  the  rest  is  but  raving,  a  confusion  of  disordered  memories,  until  he  wakes  at  the 
end,  shattered  but  without  bitterness,  for  he  has  had  a  vision  of  his  love  that  comforted 
him. 

Then  he  finds  his  country  about  to  launch  upon  the  Crimean  War  and  goes  out 
with  enthusiasm,  saving: — 

"  It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill ; 

I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my  kind, 

I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assigned." 


ESSAY  ON  MAN 

By  Pope 

This  masterly  «  moral  epic  »  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  fame  of  Alexander  Pope 
chiefly  rests.  Very  few  writers  would  have  thought  of  putting  so  much  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  ethics  into  poetical  form,  but  with  his  power  of  condensation  and 
masterly  choice  of  words,  nothing  was  lost  by  this  course.  And  indeed,  the  truths  cast 
in  these  ringing  couplets  will  cling  to  the  memory  longer  than  any  axioms  in  prose. 

Some  deny  the  Essay  the  name  of  poetry,  since  it  is  so  purely  didactic,  claiming 
that  poetry  should  never  directly  instruct.  Others  do  not  agree  with  its  somewhat  nar¬ 
row  and  dogmatic  statements;  but  all  admire  its  brilliance  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
style.  Its  purpose  is  to  formulate  a  system  of  ethics  in  which  Religion  and  Reason 
should  be  reconciled. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  four  books  or  epistles,  the  first  of  which  treats  mainly  of 
the  nature  and  state  of  man  in  respect  to  the  universe.  Under  this  there  are  ten  oracu- 
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lar  assertions  made.  The  first  gives  man  a  narrow  outlook,  stating  that  he  can  judge 
and  know  of  nothing  except  his  own  world  and  system,  with  the  unanswerable  argument 
that  (<  the  part  cannot  contain  the  whole.® 

The  second  statement  is  that  man  must  not  therefore  be  considered  imperfect,  but  a 
creature  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  fill  exactly  the  place  that  he  occupies  in  creation. 

The  third  dictum  is  that  on  ignorance  of  coming  sorrows,  and  a  blind  hope  for  fu¬ 
ture  joy,  all  happiness  depends.  Here  we  find  the  familiar  lines:  — 

*  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.” 

The  fourth  argument  is  against  taking  pride  in  human  knowledge  or  in  trying  to 
claim  perfection  :  — 

*  Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods.” 

The  fifth  division  is  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  perfection  among  men,  who,  like 
Nature,  must  have  their  ups  and  downs  as  she  her  storms  and  earthquakes. 

The  sixth  statement  is  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  complain  against  Providence  be¬ 
cause  of  our  weakness  or  lack  of  knowledge;  the  seventh,  that  there  is  a  universal  order 
in  all  things;  the  eighth,  that  the  laws  of  this  are  immutable;  the  ninth,  chiding  at  any 

man  who  should  desire  to  change  them,  goes  on  with  the  same  thought :  — 

• 

“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 


The  last  division  of  this  epistle  advises  absolute  submission  to  Providence  with  the 
final  assertion : — 


"Whatever  is,  is  right.” 


The  second  book  treats  of  man  as  an  individual,  beginning  with  the  powerful 
lines :  — 

«  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,” 

which  is  the  main  thought  of  the  first  division.  The  second  argues  the  necessity  of  the 
two  attributes,  self-love  and  reason,  in  man.  The  third  shows  the  use  of  the  passions 
in  helping  men  to  accomplish  certain  purposes.  The  fourth  assertion  is  that  the  office 
of  reason  is  to  decide  between  virtue  and  vice,  the  fifth  expatiates  on  the  odiousness  of 
vice  and  how  we  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  vice.  The  sixth  shows  that  even  the 
wrong  impulses  of  men  are  made  to  work  together  for  good.  The  conclusion  of  all 
this  is  :  — 

«  Tho’  man’s  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wise." 

The  third  book  speaks  of  man  as  related  to  society.  By  the  attraction  of  the  atoms 
it  is  reasoned  that  the  whole  universe  is  one  system  of  society.  In  the  second  place  it 
is  shown  that  both  reason  and  instinct  operate  for  good  in  the  natural  world.  The 
third  point  is  that  men  are  governed  by  both  reason  and  instinct.  The  fourth  statement 
is  that  men  use  both  these  powers  in  the  invention  of  arts.  The  fifth  division  treats  of 
the  different  forms  of  government;  the  sixth,  of  the  origin  of  true  religion,  and  also  of 
superstition  and  tyranny.  With  a  liberality  noticeable  in  one  of  his  age,  Pope  ex¬ 
claims  :  — 

«  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 

His  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 

The  fourth  and  last  book  treats  of  the  nature  and  state  of  man  in  relation  to  happi¬ 
ness.  He  speaks  of  many  false  but  popular  ideas  concerning  happiness,  and  declares  it 
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«  subsists  not  in  the  good  of  one  but  all .»  The  second  statement  is  that  happiness  is  at¬ 
tainable,  and  designed  by  God  to  be  equal.  In  the  third  division  he  says  substantially 

"Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy.® 

In  the  fourth  he  enlarges  on  the  folly  of  expecting  God  to  change  his  laws  for  us. 
Next  he  says  that  though  we  cannot  always  tell  who  are  the  good,  they  may  be 
known  by  their  serenity  in  every  state.  Here  these  noble  lines 

“  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies,® 

find  a  fitting  place. 

The  sixth  division  maintains  that  the  richest  possessions  cannot  make  a  man  happy 

without  virtue,  giving  examples  from  history. 

The  last  division  treats  of  the  happiness  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  who  is  con¬ 
tented  with  his  lot,  and  who  devoutly  «  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,» 
knowing  that 

«  Where  faith,  law.  morals  all  began, 

All  end,  in  love  of  God  and  man.® 

Painting  a  beautiful  picture  of  this  unselfish  life,  he  continues  :  — 

«  W'ide  and  more  wide  the  o’erflowings  of  his  mind 
Take  ev’ry  creature  in  of  ev’ry  kind. 

Earth  smiles  around  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 

And  heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast." 

So  eloquently  discourses  the  keenest  of  critics,  called  by  some  the  «  Wicked  Wasp 
of  Twickenham, »  on  the  beauty  of  universal  charity.  But  all  will  agree  that  if  his  poem 
be  accorded  nothing  but  strictest  justice,  it  remains  a  great  and  imperishable  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory. 


THE  EXCURSION 

By  Wordsworth 

This  is  the  longest  and  the  favorite  work  of  the  poet  who  was  called  the  <(  high- 
priest  of  Nature. »  The  poem  is  cumbrous  and  didactic,  and  upon  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  very  roughly  treated  by  critics  who  had  not  the  patience  to  read 
it  thoroughly,  and  who  ridiculed,  especially,  the  personal  element,  which  to  the 
thoughtful  mind,  is  one  of  its  chief  charms.  But  time  has  set  its  seal  on  its  greatness, 
and  if  not  widely  read,  it  has  been  given  a  place  among  the  standard  writings  of  the 
century. 

The  poem  does  not  claim  to  be  dramatic  or  thrilling, —  the  poet’s  own  idea  of  it  is 
<(  a  philosophical  poem  on  man,  nature,  and  society,  having  for  its  principal  subject  the 
sensations  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement, w  and  it  fairly  fills  the  claim.  The  poem  is  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  books,  or  related  poems,  called  respectively,  The  Wanderer,  The  Soli¬ 
tary,  Despondency,  Despondency  Corrected,  The  Pastor,  The  Churchyard,  Among  the 
Mountains  (in  two  parts),  The  Parsonage,  and  An  Evening  Visit  to  the  Lake. 

There  is  no  elaboration  or  variation  in  the  form  of  the  poetry,  the  simplest  of  blank 
verse  being  used  throughout.  The  Wanderer,  the  speaker  in  most  of  the  poems,  is  an 
old  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  peddler,  a  simple,  benevolent  soul  who  had — 

*  Felt  the  power  of  Nature  * 


until 


“  His  became  sublime  and  comprehensive.® 
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In  describing  him,  the  poet  goes  into  an  apostrophe  of  his  class:  — 

*  Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature  ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 

Not  having  e’er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 

By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 

The  measure  of  themselves ;  these  favored  beings, 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 

And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.” 

The  poet,  from  a  child,  had  known  this  man,  and  loved  to  accompany  him  on  his 
rambles.  The  reason  is  best  given  in  his  own  words  :  — 

"  He  pleased  me  with  his  sweet  discourse ' 

Of  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  often  touch’d, 

Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward  ;  or  at  my  request  he  sang 
Old  songs  —  the  product  of  his  native  hills, 

A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds.” 

The  story  of  his  simple  life,  so  interesting  to  the  dreamy  boy,  lacks  incident.  When 
young,  he  tended  the  flocks  in  summer  and  went  to  the  village  school  in  winter.  In 
manhood  he  undertook  to  teach  a  school  but  could  not  bear  the  confinement.  So  he 
chose  the  peddler’s  <(  calling.®  Then  from  his  native  hills  :  — 

*  He  wandered  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men, 

Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 

Their  passions,  and  their  feelings.” 

Before  his  old  age,  he 

*  Had  made  due  provision  for  his  modest  wants,” 

and  retiring  from  work,  settled  down  in  his  native  village. 

That  is  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  but  the  poet  fills  it  out  with  eulogies  on  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  remarks  on  his  wonderful  love  of  Nature.  In  the  first  section  he  lets  the 
Wanderer  tell  a  long  and  doleful  tale  about  a  poor  woman  named  Margaret,  whose  hus¬ 
band  ran  away  to  be  a  soldier,  in  consequence  of  which  she  died  of  grief. 

In  the  second  poem,  The  Solitary,  the  same  wpair  of  random  travelers,®  the  poet 
and  the  peddler,  are  strolling  over  the  hills  and  meet  a  funeral  procession.  The  simple, 
solemn  burial  rites  are  graphically  described  :  — 

«  From  yon  crag, 

Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  a  vale 
We  beard  a  hymn  they  sang  —  a  solemn  sound 
Heard  anywhere,  but  in  a  place  like  this 
’Twas  more  than  human.” 

In  Despondency,  and  in  Despondency  Corrected,  they  meet  a  hermit  who  walks 
with  them,  and  tells  them  the  story  of  the  grief  that  has  caused  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  world.  They  agree  in  regard  to  the  comfort  Nature  can  give  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  The  Pastor,  they  visit  and  enjoy  the  conversation  of  a  good  old  vicar  of  a  rural 
church.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  poems,  he  leads  them  through  a  churchyard,  telling 
many  wonderful  tales  of  those  who  are  buried  there. 

The  Parsonage  contains  a  rueful  discussion  by  the  Solitary  and  the  Wanderer,  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Even  the  poet  himself  joins  the  lament  with  :  — 

«  Oh  !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace, 

Sobriety  and  order  and  chaste  love, 
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And  honest  dealing  and  untainted  speech 
And  pure  good-will  and  hospitable  cheer 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country-life 
A  thought  of  refuge  for  a  mind  detained 
'Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd.’  “ 

Returning  to  the  pastor’s  home,  a  nameless  Lady  and  a  lovely  Girl  join  the  party, 
and  they  all  make  an  evening  visit  to  the  Lake,  where  they  gather  lilies  and  the  Wan¬ 
derer  talks  philosophy.  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  sunset  follows,  of  which  we  quote  a 
portion :  — 

«  Already  had  the  sun 

Attained  his  western  bound,  but  rays  of  light 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain-tops,  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air  —  shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue- firmament  —  aloft  — and  wide: 

And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds 
Pierced  thro’  their  thin  ethereal  mould,  ere  we 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire  —  clouds  separately  poised 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  forms 
Scattered  thro’  half  the  circle  of  the  sky, 

And  giving  back  and  shedding  each  on  each 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  Fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 

That  which  the  heavens  displayed,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated,  but  with  unity  sublime.” 

A  profound  and  beautiful  prayer  by  the  Pastor  finishes  what  the  poet  calls  their 
<(  Vesper  service, ®  and  the  devotees  of  Nature  part,  promising  each  other  later  rambles 

"  Through  the  valleys  fair  and  o’er  the  mountain  wastes.” 

Though  the  story  of  the  poem  has  not  proved  enthralling,  we  agree  heartily  with 
the  critic  who  calls  it  a  *  chain  of  extremely  valuable  thoughts  varied  by  passages  of 
lofty  or  quietly  beautiful  description,  invigorating  exhortation,  and  gentle  pathos. ® 


INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY 

By  Wordsworth 

This  ode  is  a  wonderful  meditation,  mingling  simple,  blithe  outbursts  on  the  charm 
of  Nature  and  the  joy  of  Childhood  with  the  deepest  thoughts  of  maturity.  The 
poet  contends  that  in  early  [days  there  is  a  strange  perception  of  the  beauty 
around  us  that  vanishes  with  riper  years.  With  what  a  stately  simplicity  this  thought 
is  expressed :  — 

'<  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore : 

Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 

By  night  or  day. 

The  things  that  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more.” 

Acknowledging  the  present  beauty  of  the  rainbow,  the  rose,  the  silvery  moon  in 
the  unclouded  heavens,  and  the  waters  under  a  starry  sky,  the  poet  still  talks  of  a 
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beauty  that  has  flown.  Then  he  turns  to  the  glad  May  landscape  round  about  him  as 
he  writes,  and  feeling  regret  in  such  surroundings  to  be  ungrateful,  exclaims:  — 

*  No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong.” 

He  hears  the  children  shouting  in  their  glee  as  they  pluck  the  flowers 

"  In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide,” 

and  cries :  — 

*  My  heart  is  at  your  festival 
My  head  hath  its  coronal. 

The  fullness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  —  I  feel  it  all.” 

This  is  an  unselfish  happiness,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  others. 

Still  as  he  turns  to  a  certain  familiar  tree,  a  certain  field  where  he  sported  in  child¬ 
hood,  both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone,  an  irreparable  loss.  Then  comes 
the  question :  — 

*  Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ?  ” 

A  long  pause  seems  naturally  to  follow  this,  and  when  the  poem  begins  again  there 
is  a  change  of  thought  and  movement.  This  luminous  passage  is  the  core  of  all, —  a 
thought  that  many  restless  mortals  have  had  in  their  dreams,  but  one  that  a  Words¬ 
worth  alone  could  utter  :  — 

*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  in  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.” 

Now  and  then  a  child  who  has  never  heard  of  Wordsworth  tells  you,  in  all  sober¬ 
ness,  that  he  remembers  being  in  heaven  before  he  was  born,  but 

“  Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close  upon  the  growing  boy," 

and  disowning  the  vision  : — 

“  At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  awaj- 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

The  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  Earth  surround  him  and  he  forgets  the 

,  “Imperial  palace  whence  he  came.” 

This  must  needs  be;  the  hard  reality  of  Life  must  be  faced;  yet  the  poet  sighs  as 
he  sees  the  little  child  with 

“  Heaven  born  freedom  * 

as  yet  from  care,  impatient  for  coming  years  and  the  burdens  they  will  bring. 

Then  he  turns  again  to  himself  with  thankfulness  for  his  own  memories  of  the  de¬ 
lights  and  liberties  of  childhood  : — 

“  Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

Are  yet  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing.” 
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These  he  feels  to  be  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  soul.  But  the  following  is  the 
most  fanciful  and  mystic  touch  of  the  whole  poem  : — 

*  Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
That  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.” 

And  again  he  wakes  to  the  joy  about  him,  the  warbling  of  the  birds  and  the  gam¬ 
bols  of  happy  lambs  :  — 

«  Tho’  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  the  sight, 

Tho’  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory'  in  the  flower," 

he  will  not  grieve,  but  shall  find  gladness  in  human  sympathy  and  (<the  faith  that  looks 
through  death. ® 

Then  turning  to  Nature,  he  assures  her  of  his  unchanging  love,  feeling  that  her 
beauty  is  not  the  less,  but  that  his  own  sad  thoughts  have  lent  her  a  more  sober  color¬ 
ing.  His  last  words  are  a  touching  outburst  of  simple  gratitude. 

*  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Some  people  have  persisted  in  considering  this  poem  as  seriously  advocating  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  But  the  poet  himself  says  that  it  is  no  theological  argu¬ 
ment,  but  simply  a  few  impressions  from  his  own  inner  life  that  seem  to  confirm  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  whatever  light  we  look  at  it,  it  seems  a  rare  contribution  to  what  Keats  calls  the 
world’s  best  literature  :  — 

"  All  lovely  things  that  we  have  heard  or  read, 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink 
Pouring  to  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink.” 


Stork,  The. — 2614. 

Story,  Joseph.— (1779-1845.)  A  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  jurist. 

Story,  William  Wetmore. —  American  sculptor,  3604. 
Stoss,  Veit. — 3584. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.— Author  ;  sketch  of,  541. 


Strabo.— (63-24  B.C.)  A  celebrated  Greek  geogra¬ 
pher. 

Stradivari,  Antonio.— (16447-1737.)  A  celebrated  violin 
maker  ;  the  greatest  the  world  has  known. 

Strand. — One  of  the  famous  streets  of  London. 

Strasburg.— The  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  An  im¬ 
portant  strategic  point  and  fortress.  Also  a 
railway  center  and  a  manufacturing  city.  It 
has  a  famous  cathedral,  founded  in  the  nth 
century. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. —  A  town  of  Warwick,  England, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare. 

Strauss,  David  Friedrich. — (1808-1874.)  A  famous  Ger¬ 
man  theological  and  philosophical  writer. 

Strauss,  Eduard.— Born,  1835.  An  Austrian  composer 
of  dance  music.  Son  of  Johann  Strauss. 

Strauss,  Johann. — (1804-1849.)  A  distinguished  Aus¬ 
trian  composer  and  conductor. 

Strauss,  Johann.— (1825-1899.)  An  Austrian  com¬ 
poser,  son  of  Johann  Strauss  ;  especially  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  waltzes. 
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Strauss,  Joseph.— (1827-1870.)  An  Austrian  com¬ 
poser  of  dance  music,  son  of  Johann  Strauss. 

Strelght,  Abel  D.— A  noted  U.  S.  volunteer  officer  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Strelght’s  Raid.— A11  expedition  (1863)  in  command 
of  Col.  Abel  D.  Streight,  having  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  sources  of 
supply  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  force 
was  defeated  at  Rome,  Ga. 

Striped  Gopher,  TI;e. — 2445. 

Striped  Maple,  The. — 2810. 

Strychnia. —  A  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  seeds  of  the  strychuos  ignatia  and 
■nux-vomica.  Discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou. 

Stuart,  Gilbert.— American  artist,  3522. 

Stuart,  James  Ewell  Brown.—  Soldier  ;  sketch  of,  543. 

Stubbs,  William  . —  Born,  1835.  An  eminent  English 
historian. 

Sturgeon,  The. — 2697. 

Stuttgart. —  In  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  Ger¬ 
many  ;  one  of  the  most  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  country  ;  it  takes  the  lead  in 
book-publishing  and  is  also  an  educational 
center.  Pop.,  about  150,000. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter. —  (1602-1682.)  The  last  Dutch 

governor  of  New  York. 

Style. —  3022. 

How  to  Cultivate  Style,  3039. 

Rhymes  and  Rhyming,  3057. 

Hints  to  the  Aspiring  Author,  3069. 

Styria. —  In  the  Cisleithan  division  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  a  erownland  and  titular  duchy,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  capital,  Gratz.  It  has  extensive 
agricultural  and  mineral  industries,  and  impor¬ 
tant  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Styx. —  In  Greek  mythology,  a  great  river  of  the 
lower  world. 

Subjects  for  Compositions  and  Essays. —  3088. 

Subpoena. —  A  writ  commanding  a  person  to  appear 
in  court. 

Suburban,  The.—  The  most  important  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  horse-races. 

Success,  Dress  and. — 4702. 

Success  and  Its  Secret. —  4924. 

Success  and  Longevity.— 4846. 

Successes  Inglorious. —  4911. 

Successful  Lives,  Turning  Points  In.— 4805. 

Success  Late  in  Life. — 4829. 

Suckling,  Sir  John.— (16097-164 2?.)  An  English  poet 
and  man  of  fashion,  attached  to  the  court  of 
Charles  I. 

Sudermann,  Hermann.— Born,  1857.  A  distinguished 
German  dramatic  poet. 

Sue,  Marie  Joseph  (Eugene).— (1804-1857.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  French  novelist. 

Suez.— (1)  A  seaport  of  Egypt-  (2)  Isthmus  of.— 
An  isthmus  connecting  Asia  and  Africa. 

Suez  Canal.— A  ship  canal  connecting  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
long  sail  around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
canal,  which  is  about  100  miles  long,  was  begun 
in  1859  by  a  French  company  under  direction  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  was  completed  in 
1869.  It  is  now  under  control  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Suffolk. —  One  of  the  principal  agricultural  counties 
of  England. 

Suffrage.— The  right  to  vote  for  public  officials  or 
for  proposed  changes  in  the  fundamental  law, 
at  an  election  in  town,  county,  state,  or  nation. 

Sugar. — A  vegetable  product  of  great  commercial 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  in  India  325  B.  C.  Sugarcane  was  first 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  in  1722,  being  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Louisiana.  The  first 
sugar  mill  was  built  in  1758,  near  New  Orleans. 
Sugar  is  made  principally  from  the  sugarcane 
but  there  is  now  a  very  extensive  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  European  countries,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  production  in  the  United  States. 

Suleiman,  Pasha. —  (1840-1892.)  A  noted  Turkish 

general. 

Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius. —  ( 1 387—78  B.C.)  A  celebrated 
Roman  general  and  dictator. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  S. — (1842-1900.)  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  musical  composer,  successful  especially  as  a 
writer  of  light  operas. 

Sullivan,  Barry. — (1824-1891.)  A  noted  English  actor. 

Sully,  Thomas. — (1783-1872.)  A  noted  American  por¬ 
trait  painter. 

Sumach,  The. — 2836. 

Sumatra. —  The  second  largest  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  ;  separated  from  Java  by  the  Strait 
of  Sunda.  Inhabitants,  chiefly  Malay's  ;  produc¬ 
tions,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  etc.  Area,  170,744 
square  miles.  Pop.,  about  3,000,000. 

Sumner,  Charles.— Statesman  ;  sketch  of,  545. 

Sumter,  Thomas. — (1734-1832.)  A  noted  American 
Revolutionary'  general. 

Sun,  The.— 2978. 

Sunda  Islands. —  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Sunday  Laws. —  The  Sunday  Laws  passed  in  Mass, 
in  1649,  forbade  11  Labor,  play,  or  travel,  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  M  ;  the  latter,  beginning  on  Saturday 
evening,  continued  24  hours.  Similar  laws  pre¬ 
vailed  in  other  states,  but  in  New  England  they 
were  most  strictly  enforced. 

Sundries.— Unclassified  articles. 

Sunfish,  The. — 2700. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars. — 2965. 

Sunnyside. —  The  home  of  Washington  Irving,  near 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Superior,  Lake.—  One  of  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  system.  The  largest  fresh¬ 
water  lake  in  the  world.  Area,  about  32,000 
sq.  miles. 

Supernatural,  the,  Early  Explanation  of  (Indian  Mythol¬ 
ogy)—  1649- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. —  Established,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  1789.  First  chief-justice,  John  Jay. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  to  cases  concerning  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  other  public  officials  ;  to  controver¬ 
sies  in  which  the  United  States  is  involved  ;  to 
all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  etc.  Decisions  in  the  highest  state  courts 
if  conflicting  with  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  may  be  appealed  to 
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tlie  Supreme  Court.  Present  chief-justice,  Mel¬ 
ville  W.  Fuller.  The  salary  of  the  chief-justice 
is  $10,500  a  year.  His  eight  associates  receive 
$10,000  each. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. —  The  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  from  1790  to  date  are  included  in 
more  than  100  volumes. 

Surety. —  One  who  binds  himself  to  pay  money  in 
case  another  person  fails  to  pay,  to  fill  a  con¬ 
tract,  or  to  serve  with  integrity. 

Surgery,  To  Become  a  Master  in. — 4970. 

Surplus  Revenue,  Distribution  of. —  In  1836,  when  there 
was  no  public  debt,  but  on  the  contrary  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  Treasury,  a  law  was  passed  under 
the  influence  of  Andrew  Jackson  requiring  that 
on  Jan.  1,  1837,  all  the  surplus  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000,  should  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  states.  Under  this  law  $37,468,859  was  paid 
to  all  the  states  except  a  few  that  declined  to 
accept  it. 

Surratt,  Mrs.  Mary  E. —  Executed  in  1865,  as  one  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 

Surrey. —  A  county  of  England  containing  a  part  of 
London  and  its  suburbs. 

Susquehanna.— A  river  of  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  Md.  It 
rises  in  Otsego  Lake,  N.  Y.  and  flows  into  Ches¬ 
apeake  Bay. 

Sussex. —  A  maritime  county  of  England.  Chief  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture. 

Suttee. —  The  burning  of  the  widows  of  India  upon 
the  death  of  their  husbands.  The  custom  dates 
from  ancient  times  and  is  not  yet  entirely  abol¬ 
ished. 

Swallow,  The. —  2579. 

Swamp  Cotton,  The.—  See  Poplar,  2831. 

Swamp  White  Oak,  The. — 2867 


Swan,  The. — 2499. 

Swansea. — A  seaport  town  of  Wales.  A  great  man¬ 
ufacturing  center,  noted  especially  for  its  cop¬ 
per-smelting  works.  Pop.,  about  100,000. 


Sweden. — A  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
Capital,  Stockholm.  Government,  a  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  prevailing  religion, 
Protestant.  Chief  industry,  agriculture ;  ex¬ 
ports,  iron,  lumber,  wooden-wares,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Area,  172,876  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  5,000,000. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel. —  (1688-1772.)  A  celebrated 
Swedish  philosopher  and  theosophist ;  founder 
of  the  New  Church. 

Swedish  Fairy  Tales. — 1338. 

Swedish  Nightingale,  The. — A  name  applied  to  Jenny 

Lind. 

Sweeping. —  2297. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (“Dean  Swift”). — (1667-1745.)  A 
celebrated  English  author  and  satirist. 

Swift,  Lewis. —  Born,  1820.  A  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  astronomer. 

Swimming. — 1835. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles. —  Born,  1837.  A  noted 
English  poet. 

Swinton,  William. — (1833-1892.)  An  American  jour¬ 
nalist  and  author. 

Swithin’s  Day,  St.—  July  15  ;  in  honor  of  St.  Swithin 
who  lived  in  England  in  the  9th  century. 

Switzerland  — A  republic  of  central  Europe,  lying 
north  of  Italy  and  east  of  France.  It  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  resort  for  travelers,  being  noted  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  mountains  and  the  beauty  of 
its  lakes.  Area,  15,976  sq.  miles ;  pop.,  3,000,- 
000. 

Swordfish,  The. —  2665. 

Sycamore  Tree,  The. — 2813. 

Sydenham,  Thomas.— (1624-1689.)  A  noted  English 
physician. 

Sydney.— (1)  A  seaport  and  important  city  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia.  It  is  a  steamship  ter¬ 
minus  and  has  extensive  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests.  Pop.,  about  450,000.  (2)  A  seaport  of  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

Symbols  of  Precious  Stones,  The. — 2365. 

Syracuse.— (1)  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Sicily  ;  founded  by  Corinthian  colonists 
about  735  B.C.  Noted  for  its  antiquities.  (2) 
An  important  city  of  New  York  ;  railroad  and 
manufacturing  center.  Pop.  (1900),  108,374. 

Syria.— A  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Chief  city, 
Damascus. 

Syrian  Oates,  The. — A  mountain  pass  between  Syria 
and  Cilicia  ;  now  called  the  Pass  of  Beilan. 

System  in  Housekeeping. — 2272. 
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Tabasco. —  (1)  A  state  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  having  extensive  agricul¬ 
tural  interests.  Principal  exports,  cacao  and 
logwood.  Pop.,  between  100,000  and  150,000. 
(2)  A  river  of  Mexico,  flowing  north  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fength,  about  250  miles. 

TABLES— 

The.  Metric  System— What  it  Means  and  Where  it  is  Used.— 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  confronts  the 
merchant  in  entering  into  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  the  diversity  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  used  by  them. 

Countries  which  use  the  Metric  Sys¬ 
tem. —  The  principal  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are : 
The  Imperial  system,  which  is  used  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  British 
Colonies  ;  and  the  Metric  system,  which  is  the 
legalized  standard,  and  is  used  in  the  following 
countries :  — 


and  thousandth,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 


table : — 

1  millimeter . 

. equals  jxfa,  meter. 

1  ceutimeter . 

.  "  iio 

1  decimeter . 

.  ‘ 1  A 

1  meter. 

1  decameter . 

. equals  10  meters. 

1  hectometer . 

.  “  IOO  “ 

1  kilometer . 

Measures  of  Length. —  The  unit  of  length 

is  the  meter  (39.37  inches).  The  divisions  are 
the  decimeter,  centimeter,  and  millimeter  ;  the 
multiples  are  the  decameter,  hectometer,  and 
kilometer.  The  meter,  like  the  English  yard, 
is  used  in  measuring  cloth,  lace,  moderate  dis¬ 
tances,  etc.  For  long  distances,  like  the  mile, 
the  kilometer  is  commonly  used  ;  but  for  short 
or  minute  distances,  the  centimeter  and  milli¬ 
meter  are  used.  The  customary  abbreviations 
in  the  measures  of  length  are  :  — 


Algeria. 
Argentine. 
Austria  (1876) 
Azores. 
Belgium  (1820) 
Brazil. 

Canary  Isles. 
Central 
America. 
Chile. 
Columbia. 
Ecuador. 


France  (1790). 
Fernando  Po. 
Germany 
(1868). 

.  Greece  (1836). 
Holland 
(1816). 

Haiti. 

Italy  (1845). 
Java. 

Madeira. 

Mexico. 

West  Indies. 


Norway  (1882). 
Peru. 

Portugal!  1852). 
Roumania. 
Senegambia. 
Spain  (1853). 
Sweden  (1889). 
Switzerland 
(1875). 
Turkey. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 


The  population  of  the  metric-using  nations 
aggregates  about  445,500,000.  It  practically  in¬ 
cludes  the  civilized  world,  except  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Metric  system  has  been  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  the  United  States,  and  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Denmark  is  just  introducing  a  Bill  for  its 
use,  and  Russia  adopted  the  system  Jan.  14, 
1901. 

Metric  System  Explained. —  The  Metric 
is  a  decimal  system,  the  meter  being  the  basis 
of  all  measures,  whether  of  length,  surface,  ca¬ 
pacity,  volume,  or  weight.  It  measures  39.37 
inches,  and  it  is  theoretically  one  ten-millionth 
of  the  distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole. 
Where  the  measurements  are  too  great  to  use  the 
single  unit,  multiples  of  the  unit  are  used,  and 
are  indicated  by  the  Greek  prefixes  deca ,  hecto, 
and  kilo,  indicating  respectively  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands.  When  the  quantities  are  so 
small  that  the  unit  cannot  be  conveniently 
used,  decimal  parts  are  taken,  and  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Fatin  prefixes  deci,  centi ,  and 
milli,  meaning  respectively  tenth,  hundredth, 


mm .  millimeter. 

cm.  .  centimeter. 

dm  . .  decimeter. 

m .  meter. 

km  . .  kilometer. 


Measures  of  Surface.— Measures  of  sur¬ 
face  are  derived  from  measures  of  length,  and 
the  unit  is  the  square  meter  ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  surface  area  is  the  product  of 
its  length  and  width  —  thus,  a  square  centimeter 
would  equal  one  hundred  square  millimeters. 
Hence  the  following  : — 

100  square  millimeters  equal  1  sq.  centi¬ 
meter. 

100  square  centimeters  equal  1  sq.  decimeter. 

100  square  decimeters  equal  1  sq.  meter. 

1,000,000  square  meters  equal  1  sq.  kilometer. 

The  square  meter  is  used,  like  the  square 
yard,  in  measuring  small  areas  —  ceilings, 
floors,  etc.  In  land  measure  the  are  is  the  unit, 
and  is  equal  to  a  square  decameter  ;  the  square 
meter  is  called  the  centare,  one  hundred  square 
meters  the  are,  and  ten  thousand  square  meters 
the  hectare  (2.471  acres),  which  is  used  like  the 
acre. 

Cubic  Measure.  —  Cubic  measure  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  way,  remembering  that  a 
cube  is  the  product  of  the  length,  width,  and 
height ;  a  cubic  centimeter  would  be  a  cube 
measuring  ten  millimeters  each  way  and  would 
contain  1,000  cubic  millimeters.  Hence  —  the 
following :  — 

1,000  cu.  millimeters  equal  1  cu.  centimeter. 

1,000  cu.  centimeters  equal  1  cu.  decimeter. 

1,000  cu.  decimeters  equal  1  cu.  meter. 

1,000  cu.  meters  equal  1  cu.  decameter. 

1,000  cu.  decameters  equal  1  cu.  hectometer. 

1,000  cu.  hectometers  equal  1  cu.  kilometer: 
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Tables. —  Continued 

The  unit  is  the  cubic  meter,  which,  like  the 
cubic  yard,  is  used  iu  measuring  embankments, 
excavations,  etc.,  cubic  centimeters  and  milli¬ 
meters  are  used  for  minute  bodies. 

Measures  of  Capacity.  —  Measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity  are  based  on  the  cubic  meter,  but  as  the 
cubic  meter  would  be  too  large  and  unwieldy 
for  ordinary  purposes,  the  cubic  decimeter  was 
adopted  as  the  unit,  and  the  name  liter  was 
given  to  it.  The  liter  is  equal  to  1.0567  quarts, 
and  is  used  like  the  quart  or  gallon,  multiples 
forming  the  larger  and  decimal  parts  the  smaller 
denominations,  as  follows:  — 


10  milliliters 
10  centiliters 
10  deciliters 
10  liters 
10  decaliters 
10  hectoliters 


equal  1  centiliter. 

“  1  deciliter. 

“  1  liter. 

“  1  decaliter. 

“  1  hectoliter. 

“  1  kiloliter. 


Metric  Weights. —  The  unit  of  weight  is 
the  gram  (15.432  grains),  and  is  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  at  its  greatest  den¬ 
sity  —  about  390  F. 

Metric  Weights.  —  Milligram  (I5Vn  gram) 
equals  0.0154  grn.  Centigram  gram)  equals 
0.1543  gm.  Decigram  (T%  gram)  equals  0.5432 
grn.  Gram  equals  15.432  grns. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  oz. 

Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ozs. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  lbs. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046 
pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  lbs. 

Millier  or  tonnea  —  ton  (1,000,000  grams) 
equals  2,204.6  pounds. 


Metric  Dry  Measures.  —  Milliliter  (roVn 
liter)  equals  0.061  cu.  in. 

Centiliter  (jfo,  liter)* equals  0.6102  cu.  in. 

Deciliter  {&  liter)  equals  6.1022  cu.  ins. 

Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.28  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bshls. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cu.  yd. 

Metric  Liquid  Measures.  —  Milliliter 
(roVo  liter)  equals  0.0338  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (jfo  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  oz. 

Deciliter  (j1;,  liter)  equals  0.845  gill. 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6418  galls. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  galls. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  galls. 

Metric  Measures  of  Length. — Millimeter 
meter)  equals  0.0394  in.. 

Centimeter  (jJ0  meter)  equals  0.3937  in. 

Decimeter  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  ins. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  1 
inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile 
(3,280  feet  10  inches). 

Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137 
miles. 

Metric  Surface  Measures. —  Centare  (1 
square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 

Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square 
yards. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471 
acres. 

The  above  tables  were  prepared  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Metric  Commercial  Museum. 


This  Metric  Rule  =  a  decimeter.  The  10  divisions  are  centimeters.  The  small  sub-divisions  are  millimeters. 


TABLES  AND  FOREIGN  COINS.— 


Square  or  Surface  Measure. 

144  sq.  ins . 1  sq.  ft. 

9  sq.  ft . 1  sq.  yd. 

30%  sq.  yds.  1  rod, 

pole,  or  perch. 

40  rods . 1  rood. 

4  roods,  or  4,840 

sq.  yds.  1  acre. 
640  acres . 1  sq.  mile. 

Long  Measure. 

3  barleycorns  1  inch. 

12  inches  .  .  1  foot. 

3  feet  ...  1  yard. 
5(4  yards  1  rod, 

pole,  or  perch. 

40  poles  .  .  1  fur. 

8  furlongs,  or 

1,760  yds.  1  mile. 

3  miles  .  .  1  league. 

Dry  Measure. 

4  gills  ...  1  pint. 

2  pints  ...  1  quart. 

2  quarts  .  .  1  pottle. 

4  quarts  .  .  1  gallon. 

2  gallons  .  .  1  peck. 

4  pecks  .  .  1  bushel. 

8  bushels  .  1  quarter. 

Ale  and  Beer. 

2  pints  .  1  quart. 

4  quarts  .  1  gallon. 

9  gallons  .  1  firkin. 

36  gallons  .  1  barrel. 

1  (4  barrels  .  1  hogshead. 

2  barrels  .  1  puncheon. 

3  barrels  .  1  butt. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measure. 

1728  inches  1  solid  foot. 
27  feet  1  yard  or  load. 

Demy  .  22(4  x  17(4 

Medium  .23  x  18 

Royal  .25  x  20 

Sizes  of  Printing  Paper. 

Dble.  Flscp.  27  x  17 
Super  Royal  27 J4x  20(4 
Dble.  Crown  30  x  20 

Imperial  30  x  22 

Dble.  Demy  35  x  22(4 
Dble.  Royal  40  x  25 
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Foreign 

Coins  —  The  English  Equivalents. 

Countries. 

Foreign  Coins. 

English 

Equivalents. 

Countries. 

Foreign  Coins. 

English 

Equivalents. 

Argentine 

Peso  Naciotial 

£  s.  d. 
040 

Republic  . . 

(Gold) 

Austria- 

Krone  . 

0  0  10 

Hungary  j 

Gulden  . 

or  24  to  the  £ 

0  1  8 

Belgium . 

Franc . . 

or  12  to  the  £ 

0  0  9ft 

Brazil . 

Milreis  .... 

0  2  3 

Bulgaria . 

Lew  . 

0  0  9  Pa 

f 

Peso  Fuerte, 

or  25  to  the  £ 
032 

Chile . J 

prior  to  1898. 

Peso  Fuerte  in 

016 

China . 

1898. 

Haikwan  Tael 

068 

Costa  Rica . 

Peso  (Gold) 

(Par  value) 
040 

Denmark . 

Krone  . 

0  1  1 1 

Egypt . J 

L  Egyptian 

or  18  to  the  £ 

1  0  6J 

(100  Piastres) 

1 

Piastre . 

0  0  2.46 

Finland . 

Mark  (100 

97J  Piastres  to 
"  the  £ 

0  0  9ft 

Penni) 

or  25  to  the  £ 

France . 

Franc  (25  to  £) 

0  0  9ft 

Sous  (5c.)  . 

10  centimes 

ft  franc 

German 

Mark . 

0  10 

Empire  ) 

Krone . 

Doppel  Krone 

0  10  0 

100 

Greece . 

Drachma . 

O  0  9Pa 

Hayti  . 

Gourde  . 

or  25  to  the  £ 
040 

Holland  . 

Gulden  . 

018 

India  . 

Rupee  . 

or  12  to  the  £ 
020 

Anna . 

worth  1  2J 
001 1 

Italy . 

Japan  . 

Mexico . 

Morocco . 

Norway . 

Paraguay  . 

Peru . 

Portugal . 

Porto  Rico 
Rumania . 

Russia . - 

Servia . 

Spain . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland  .  . 

Tonkin . 

Turkey  . 

United  States 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela . 


Lira . 

Yen,  prior  to 
October,  1897. 
Yen,  from  Oct., 
1897  (Gold) 
Dollar  (Gold) 

“  (Silver) 

Once . 

Krone  . 

Peso . 

Sol . 

Milreis . 

Peso . 

Leu . 

Credit  Rouble 
Rouble  (Gold) 

Kopeck . 

Dinar  . 

Peseta . 

Krona . 

Franc  . 

Piastre  (Silver) 
Piastre  . 


Dollar . 

Cent . 

Dime . 

Peso  Fuerte . . . 
Bolivar . 


AT  d. 

o  o  9ft 
or  25  to  the  £ 
040 
(  Par  value.) 
o  2  oj 

042 
020 
°  o  5i 
o  1  1 J 

or  18  to  the  £ 
040 

040 

046 

026 

o  o  9ft 
or  25  to  the  £ 
020 
032 
ooo£ 

O  O  9 1*5 

or  25  to  the  £ 
o  o  9pa 
or  25  to  the  £ 
o  1  ii 
or  18  to  the  £ 
o  o  9ft 
or  25  to  the  £ 
046 
o  o  2.16 
or  100  Piastres 
equal  i8r. 
042 
000% 
005 
042 
o  °  9Pa 
or  25  to  the  £ 


Note. — The  equivalents  are  not  in  all  cases  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  exchange  of  the  day,  but 
rates  which  are  convenient  for  comparisons  over  long  periods.  This  applies  especially  to  those  countries 
with  inconvertible  paper  currencies. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  WEIGHTS.— 


Standard  Troy  Weight. 

4  grains  .  1  carat. 

6  carats  .  1  dwt. 

20  dwt.  .  1  ounce. 
12  ounces  .  1  pound. 

25  pounds  .  1  quarter. 

100  pounds  .  1  cwt. 

20  cwt.  .  1  ton. 

Jewelers  and  Silver¬ 
smiths  use  this  table. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  drams  .  1  ounce 
16  ounces  .  1  pound. 
14  pounds  .  1  stone. 

28  pounds  .  1  quarter. 

4  qrs.  or  112  lb  1  cwt. 

20  cwt.  .  .  1  ton. 

Used  by  Chemists. 


Coal  Weight. 

14  pounds  .  1  stone. 

28  “  .1  qtr.cwt. 

56  “  .1  half  cwt. 

1  sack  112ft  1  cwt. 

20  cwt.  .  .  1  ton. 

This  is  the  compulsory 
weight  for  coal. 


Apothecaries  Weight. 

20  grains  .  1  scruple. 

3  scruples  .  1  dram. 

8  drams  .  1  ounce 
12  ounces  .  1  pound. 

Fluid  Measure. 

60  minims.  1  flu.  dram. 

8  drams  .  1  flu.  ounce. 
20  flu.  oz.  .  1  pint. 

8  pints  .  1  gallon. 
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Foreign  Weights  and  Measures. —  The  English  EquivALENTS. 


Foreign  Weights.  English  Equivalents. 


Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  France,  Finland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Servia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


Metre . 

Kilometre . 

Square  kilometre . 

Cub.  metre . 

Are . 

Hectare . 

Kilogramme  . 

Quintal,  metrique . 

Centner  “  (double 
centner) 

Tonneau  (coals) . 

Hectolitre  (liquid 
measure) 

Hectolitre  (cereals,  etc.) 

China. 

Tael  (weight) . 

Catty . 

Picul  . 

Ts'un  . 

Chili . 

Chang . 

Li . 

Denmark. 

Dansk  mil . 

Geo.  mil . 

Geo.  sq.  mil . 

Tondeland  . . 

Tonde  (corn) . 

“  (coal)  . 

“  (beer) . 

Pund . . 

Pot . 

Egypt 

Oke . . 

Cantar . 


1.09  yard. 

0.621  of  a  mile. 

0.386  of  a  square  mile. 
1.308  cubic  yards. 
0.0247  acres. 

2.47 

2.204  ft>  avoirdupois. 

j- 220.4  “  “ 

2.204  “  “ 

22  Imperial  gallons. 

2.75  Imperial  bushels. 


jo 

1.33  lb  avoirdupois. 
1.33J  tti  avoirdupois. 
1. 41  inches. 

1. 175  feet. 

u.75  “ 

2.115  “ 


4.68  miles. 

4.61  miles. 

21.195  square  miles. 

1.36  acres. 

3.8  Imperial  bushels. 
4.6775  bushels. 

28.92  Imperial  gallons. 
1. 102  ft>  avoirdupois. 
0.213  of  an  Imp.  gallon. 


2.75136  lb  avoirdupois. 
99.05  lb  avoird  upois. 


Foreign  Weights. 


Ardeb  of  wheat  (118 
okes) 

Ardeb  of  maize  (118 
okes) 

Ardeb  barley  (88  okes). 
,  11  rice  (152  okes).. 

Greece. 

Ocque  . 

Quintal . 

Livre . 

Drachme . 

Japan. 

Ri . . 

Square  ri . 

Tcho  (long  measure).. 
Tch6  (land  measure).. 

Ken . 

Tsubo . 

Kcku  (liquid) . 

(dry)  . 

Sho  (liquid) . 

“  (dry)  . 

Kwan . 

Russia. 

Verste . 

Sq.  verste . 

Pood . 

Berkovets . 

Tchetvert . 

Dessiatine . 

Vedro  . 

United  States. 


Bushel  (Winchester) 


Gallon  (Old  English) 

Barrel  of  flour . 

Short  ton  . 

Long  ton . 


English  Equivalents. 


324.6  ft)  avoirdupois. 

324.6  “ 

242.6  “ 

418.3  “ 


2.84  ft)  avoirdupois. 
123.2  “  “ 

1. 1  “  “ 

l  of  an  ounce. 


2.4403  miles. 

5.9552  square  miles 
5.4229  chains. 

2.4507  acres. 

1.9884  yards. 

3.9538  square  yards. 
39-7°33  gallons. 

4.9629  bushels. 

1.5881  quarts. 

0.1985  pecks. 

8.2817  ft  avoirdupois. 


0.663  of  a  mile. 

0.44  of  a  square  mile. 
36  ft)  avoirdupois. 

360  “ 

5.77  Imperial  bushels. 
2.7  acres. 

2.7  Imperial  gallons. 


0.9694  of  Imperial 
bushel,  or  33  Winches¬ 
ter  bushels  =  32  Im¬ 
perial  bushels. 

083  of  an  Imperial 
gallon,  or  6  United 
Stales  gallons  =  5  Im¬ 
perial  gallons. 

196  ft)  avoirdupois. 

2,000  ft)  avoirdupois. 

2,240  “  “ 


Tabor  Mount. —  A  mountain  of  Palestine,  famous  in 
Old  Testament  history  ;  said  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  transfiguration. 

Tacitus,  Cornelius.— (About  55-117  A.D.)  A  celebrated 
Roman  historian  and  orator. 

Tacoma. —  A  seaport  and  important  commercial  city 
of  Washington  ;  the  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Pop.  (1900),  37,714. 

Tact  and  Common  Sense. —  4474. 

Tadema,  Alma  Sir  Laurence. —  Born  at  Dronryp,  Fries¬ 
land,  Netherlands.  A  noted  painter,  resident 
in  England. 

Tadpole. —  See  Frog,  2646. 

Taft,  Lorado. —  Born,  i860.  A  noted  American  sculp¬ 
tor. 

Taft,  William  H. — -Born,  1857.  The  first  civil  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Philippines  under  American 
rule. 

Tagus,  The.— The  largest  river  in  Spain.  It  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  empties  by  two  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 


Lisbon.  Toledo  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 
It  is  560  miles  long. 

Tahiti. —  See  Society  Islands. 

Tailor,  How  to  Succeed  as  a. — 5170. 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe. — (1828-1893.)  An  eminent 

French  historian  and  critic. 

Talt,  Peter  Guthrie. —  Born,  1831.  A  noted  Scottish 
mathematician  and  physicist ;  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University 
from  i860. 

Talent,  The  City  or  Country,  The  Better  Place  to  Develop 

One’s. — 4883. 

Tallahassee. —  The  capital  of  Fla.  Pop.  (1900),  2,981. 
Tallahatchie. —  A  river  of  Mississippi,  about  250  miles 
long  ;  navigable  over  125  miles. 

Tallapoosa. —  A  river  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Alabama.  Length,  250  miles  ;  navi¬ 
gable  about  40  miles. 

Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice  de,  Prince  de 

B6n6vent. — ( 1754-1838.)  A  celebrated  French 
statesman  and  diplomatist. 
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Talmage,  Thomas  De  Witt.— (1832-1902.)  A  noted  Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

Born  in  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey  ;  educated 
in  law  and  later  took  a  theological  course  at 
New  Brunswick.  He  was  pastor  in  Brooklyn 
for  many  years  and  drew  large  audiences  by 
his  sensational  manner  and  utterances.  His 
sermons  were  syndicated  and  published  all 
over  the  country.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  died  April  12,  1902. 

Talmud,  The. —  The  Jewish  book  of  the  traditional 
laws  and  regulations  for  every'  walk  of  life  in 
accordance  with  the  Biblical  law  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Its  usual  form  is  a  i2mo  book  of  2,947 
pages. 

Tamarack,  The. —  See  Larch,  2862. 

Tamerlane. —  A  Tartar  sultan  ;  see  Timur. 

Tammany. —  The  Tammany  Society,  incorporated 
as  such  in  1805,  was  established  in  New  York 
City  in  1789,  as  the  Columbian  Order.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  name  was  taken  from  a  benevolent  and 
friendly  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  It  was 
originally  a  charitable  organization,  and  in 
other  cities  there  were  similar  societies,  having 
the  same  name  and  the  same  ostensible  pur¬ 
poses.  By  many  it  was  deemed  a  protest  against 
the  exclusive  and  aristocratic,  so  considered. 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  sole  surviving 
Tammany  Society  is  that  which  is  known  as 
« Tammany  Hall  *  in  New  York,  and  has  at 
various  times  and  for  long  periods  ruled  that 
city  and  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  state  and 
in  the  nation.  The  Tammany  Hall  general 
committee  is  supposed  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  Tammany  Society,  except  as  a  tenant  of  the 
latter’s  building,  but  practically  the  political 
relations  one  with  the  other  are  close.  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  insists  that  it  is  the  one  regular 
Democratic  organization  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  It  has  a  system  of  clubs  in  all  of 
the  assembly  districts  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
political  ward  and  district  campaign  organiza¬ 
tions  of  other  parties,  these  clubs  are  never 
disbanded.  The  head  of  the  organization  is 
called  Chief  Sachem,  its  headquarters  is  a  Wig¬ 
wam,  and  other  Indian  names  are  used  in  its 
nomenclature. 

Tam  O’Shanter. —  The  hero  of  a  fanious  poem  by 
Robert  Burns. 

Tampa  Bay. —  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Florida.  It  is  a  fine  harbor 
and  contains  a  number  of  islands.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  at  its  entrance.  Length  of  bay, 
about  40  miles  ;  width,  from  5  to  15  miles. 

Tampico. —  A  port  of  entry' and  important  town  of 
Mexico,  engaged  extensively  in  the  export  of 
hides,  tallow,  salted  meat,  and  other  animal 
products.  Pop.,  about  10,000. 

Tanager,  The. — 2577. 

Tancred.—  Died,  1112.  A  hero  of  the  first  Crusade, 
1096-99. 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke.  —  (1777-1864.)  A  distinguished 
American  jurist  and  politician.  After  filling 
many  important  governmental  offices,  he  was 
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appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1836. 

Tangier,  or  Tangiers. —  A  seaport  and  the  principal 
commercial  center  of  Morocco,  situated  on  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

*  Tanglewood  Tales,”  The. —  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

published  in  1853. 

Tanjore. —  Capital  of  the  district  of  Tanjore,  a  Mah- 
ratta  state  in  India.  A  literary  and  religious 
center ;  and  has  important  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests.  Pop.,  about  60,000. 

Tannhauser. —  A  Middle  High  German  poet  who 
flourished  in  the  13th  century.  The  legend  of 
Tannhauser  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Wagner’s 
operas. 

Tantalus. —  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Pluto,  who,  for  reveal¬ 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  gods  was  afflicted  with 
perpetual  thirst  and  compelled  to  stand  to  his 
chin  in  water  which  receded  when  he  attempted 
to  drink  of  it ;  hence  out  word  tantalize. 

Taoism. —  See  Chinese  Mythology,  1559. 

Tarantula,  The. —  See  Spiders,  2764. 

Tare. —  Allowance  in  weight  or  quantity  on  account 
of  cash,  bag,  or  covering. 

Tariff. —  Rate  or  list  of  duties. 

TARIFF.— 

The  word  tariff  is  probably  derived  from 
Tarifa,  a  town  in  Spain,  where,  while  the  Moors 
ruled,  all  vessels  passing  through  the  strait 
near  by  were  obliged  to  pay  duties  to  the  gov¬ 
erning  chiefs.  Marine  taxes  had,  however, 
been  exacted  long  before.  Tariffs  not  unlike 
ours  were  imposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  England,  in  the  nth  century,  levied  duties 
on  ships  and  cargoes.  In  1663,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ,  a  regular  schedule  of  rates  was  en¬ 
forced.  After  1846  the  tendency  in  England 
was  toward  free  trade.  The  corn  laws  were 
abolished,  and  in  1892  less  than  20  articles  paid 
revenue  duties.  The  first  Federal  Congress  in 
the  U.  S.  enacted  a  tariff  law  that  averaged  be¬ 
low  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports. 
The  bill  became  a  law,  but  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise,  as  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
States  favored  a  lower  rate  while  New  England 
and  Va.  favored  a  higher  one,  though  not  so 
high  as  Pa.  advocated, —  12  per  cent.  The  tariff 
of  1816  was  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  protec¬ 
tion,  for  in  the  face  of  protests  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  South,  it  advanced  the 
tariff  to  about  25  per  cent,  on  many  important 
articles  of  manufactures.  In  1824  there  were 
further  increases.  Early  in  1828  the  *  tariff  of 
abominations,"  as  its  opponents  called  it,  was 
introduced  in  the  House.  It  embraced  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  a  national  convention  of 
manufacturers  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  rate  to  41  per  cent.  This  tariff  was 
advocated  by  Daniel  Webster,  who  in  1824  had 
favored  a  low  tariff.  S.  C.  was  foremost  in  the 
opposition  and  denounced  the  proposed  tariff 
as  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 
N.  C.  took  a  similar  position,  and  Ala.  and  Ga. 
declared  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  lay  duties  for  protection.  To  appease 
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Tariff. —  Continued 

the  dissatisfied,  President  Jackson,  in  1832, 
signed  a  bill  reducing  the  duty  on  iron,  increas¬ 
ing  the  tax  on  woolens,  allowing  certain  raw 
materials  to  enter  free,  and  leaving  cotton  as  it 
was.  The  bill,  however,  retained  the  protec¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  S.  C.  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  nullify  this  act  by  an  or¬ 
dinance  which  was  repealed  after  the  compro¬ 
mise  tariff  of  1833.  Clay  introduced  the  lat¬ 
ter  measure  which  provided  for  a  gradual 
scaling  of  duties  until  the  minimum  and  uni¬ 
form  rate  had  been  reached  in  1842.  In  that 
year  the  Whigs  were  in  control  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  they  enacted  a  protective 
tariff,  which  the  Democratic  President  Tyler 
vetoed.  The  law  of  1846,  better  known  as  the 
Walker  tariff,  made  the  principle  of  protection 
secondary  to  that  of  revenue.  It  passed  both 
Houses,  but  in  the  Senate  it  required  the  casting 
vote  of  Vice-president  Dallas.  It  lowered  the 
average  duty  to  about  25  per  cent.,  and  this  was 
further  reduced  in  1857  to  20  per  cent.  By  the  Mor¬ 
rill  tariff  act  of  1861,  a  protective  revenue  meas¬ 
ure,  the  rates  of  1857  were  increased  about  33  per 
cent.  As  the  Civil  War  proceeded,  the  tariff 
was  repeatedly  raised,  money  urgently  needed 
was  realized,  and  manufacturing  was  greatly 
stimulated.  The  war  tariff  remained  in  force 
long  after  1865.  In  1882  a  tariff  commission 
visited  different  sections  of  the  country  for  data 
on  which  to  base  a  recommendation  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates.  The  commission  suggested  a  cut 
of  20  per  cent.  President  Cleveland,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  Dec.,  1885,  favored  a  re¬ 
duction,  and  in  1889  he  made  it  the  sole  subject 
of  his  message.  The  Mills  bill,  in  which  the 
President’s  views  were  incorporated,  passed  the 
House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  The 
51st  Congress,  by  the  McKinley  bill,  raised  the 
duties  to  an  average  of  about  48  per  cent.  The 
W'ilson  bill,  a  low-tariff  measure  with  an  in¬ 
come  tax  provision,  which  was  later  declared 
unconstitutional,  became  a  law  without  the 
President’s  signature  in  1894,  and  in  1897  the 
present  Dingley  protective  tariff  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  (See  McKinley,  William,  416.) 

Tarleton,  Richard. —  Died  in  London,  1588.  A  famous 
comedian  and  clown. 

Tarpeian  Rock. —  A  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at 
Rome,  so  called  from  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  the  citadel,  who  opened  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  to  the  Sabines  in  response  to  their 
promise  that  she  should  receive  from  them 
the  gold  adornments  of  their  bracelets  and  col¬ 
lars.  As  the  Sabines  entered,  they  threw  their 
shields  upon  Tarpeia  crushing  her  to  death. 
For  a  time,  it  was  the  custom  in  Rome  to  throw 
condemned  criminals  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Tarpon,  The.—  2684. 

Tarquins,  The. —  Kings  of  Early  Rome. 

Tarquinius  Priscus.—  (616-578  B.C.)  The 
fifth  king  of  Rome. 

Tarquinius  Superbus.—  (534-510  B.C.)  The 
seventh  and  last  king. 


They  were  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  angry 
citizens  for  the  insult  which  Sextus  the  son  of 
Superbus  offered  to  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quinius  Collatinus.  This  overthrow  of  the 
Tarquins  raised  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

Tarrytown. —  A  village  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  scene  of  the  capture  of  Andr6,  in  1780  ;  and 
the  home  and  burial  place  of  Washington 
Irving. 

Tarsus. —  In  ancient  geography,  the  capital  and  an 
important  city  of  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor.  The 
birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

Tartary.—  See  Tatary. 

Tartini,  Giuseppe. —  (1692-1770.)  A  noted  Italian  vio¬ 
linist,  composer  and  writer  on  music. 

Taschereau,  Elzear  Alexandre. —  (1820-1898.)  Cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Quebec  ;  he  was  made  cardi¬ 
nal  in  1886,  and  was  the  first  Canadian  upon 
whom  the  honor  had  been  conferred. 

Tasmania  (Van  Diemen’s  Land). — In  Australasia, 
south  of  Australia,  an  island  and  British  colony. 
Capital,  Hobart.  Chief  industries,  agriculture 
and  mining.  Area,  26,385  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  about 
200,000. 

Tasso,  Torquato.— (1544-1595.)  A  celebrated  Italian 
poet. 

Tatars,  or  Tartars. — 

(1)  Tribes  which  originally  inhabited  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

(2)  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Tatar  hordes 
who  swept  over  Asia  under  Jenghiz  Khan. 

(3)  Those  descendants  who  settled  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Crimea. 

Tatary. —  A  name  that  formerly  included  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  Asia. 

Tate,  Nahum. —  (1652-1715.)  A  British  poet  and  dram¬ 
atist. 

"  Tatler, »  The.— A  famous  publication  established  and 
edited  by  Steele,  1709-11.  Steele  and  Addison 
were  the  contributors. 

Tattam,  Henry. — (1788-1868.)  A  British  Orientalist, 
and  authority  on  Coptic. 

Tattersalls’. —  A  famous  horse  market  of  London, 
established  about  1770  by  Richard  Tattersall. 

Tauchnltz,  Christian  Bernhard.— (1816-1895.)  A  noted 
German  publisher ;  originator  of  the  well- 
known  *  Tauchnitz  Edition  *  of  British  authors. 

Taunton. — (1)  An  important  manufacturing  city  of 
Massachusetts.  Pop.  (1900),  31.036.  (2)  The 

capital  of  Somerset,  England.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 

Taurus.— A  mountain  range  of  Asia  Minor  ;  in  these 
mountains  is  the  pass  known  as  the  Cilician 
Gates. 

Taurus  (The  Bull). —  See  Constellations,  3000. 

Taxation.— The  money' that  the  individual  pays  to 
the  nation,  state,  or  municipality,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  government  is  a  tax,  and  the  process  by 
which  this  money  is  raised  is  known  as  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  the  theory  of  taxation 
that  is  generally  held  is  that  a  tax  that  does  not 
bear  equally'  on  all,  or  bearing  equally  on  all,  is 
administered  principally  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favored  few,  is  inequitable.  All  tax  reform  has 
for  one  of  its  objects  self-taxation  — in  other 
xvords  that  a  community,  as  a  whole,  should  de- 
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termine  what  part  of  the  burden  of  public  ex¬ 
pense  each  individual  should  bear.  From  this 
principle  proceeds  another,  that  a  tax  can¬ 
not  be  levied  except  by  representatives  of 
the  people  who  are  to  pay  it.  To  enforce 
the  latter,  the  American  colonists  opposed 
the  stamp  act,  and  proclaimed  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny.  The  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  extorted  in  war 
by  a  conquering  nation  from  the  vanquished  is 
commonly  called  tribute.  The  Constitution  au¬ 
thorizes  direct  taxation  proportioned  to  the 
population,  and  the  first  tax  so  levied  was  for 
$2,000,000.  It  was  distributed  among  the  16 
states  existing  in  1798.  A  similar  tax  was  im¬ 
posed  in  1861,  when  $20,000,000  was  raised  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Of  this,  three-fourths  was 
refunded  to  the  states  in  1891.  Congress  cannot 
tax  exports;  and  states  cannot  tax  either  ex¬ 
ports  or  imports,  but  may  tax  directly.  Up  to 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  the  government  de¬ 
pended  principally  for  its  revenues  upon  duties 
on  imports,  but  during  and  since  that  struggle, 
it  has  levied  and  collected  vast  sums  by  means  of 
an  internal-revenue  tax.  States  assess  real  and 
personal  property  and  privileges,  and  in  some 
cases  collect  poll  taxes,  that  is,  a  tax  per  capita 
on  adult  males.  Before  1800,  all  states  except 


Del.  taxed  laud.  The  single-tax  advocates  con¬ 
tend  that  the  tax  should  be  wholly  on  land,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  improvements,  and  that  all  taxes  on 
personal  property  should  be  abolished. 

Taxes,  Direct. —  Congress  is  authorized  by  sec.  8,  art. 
1,  of  the  Constitution  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 
It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  lay  direct 
taxes  for  national  purposes  only  five  times, —  in 
1798,  18x3,  1815,  1816,  and  1861.  The  last  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  a  direct 
tax  of  $20,000,000  was  levied  to  be  proportionally 
assessed  against  all  lots  of  ground  with  their 
improvements  and  dwelling  houses.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  act  was  suspended  July  1,  1862,  and 
Mar.  2,  1891,  an  act  was  passed  refunding  $15,- 
000,000  of  this  to  the  tastes.  The  earlier  direct 
taxes  were  levied  on  houses,  lands,  and  slaves. 

Taxidermy. —  2625. 

Tay, — A  river  of  Scotland,  the  longest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries.  Length, 
about  ix8  miles  ;  navigable  in  part. 

Taylor,  Bayard. — American  author  ;  sketch  of,  551. 

Taylor,  Jeremy. —  (About  1613-1667.)  An  English 
bishop  ;  celebrated  writer  on  theology. 

Taylor,  Tom. — (1817-1880.)  A  noted  English  drama¬ 
tist  and  critic. 

Taylor,  Zachary. —  Twelfth  President;  sketch  of, 
554- 


TEA,  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 


Among  the  many  lands  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  especially  adapted  for  tea- 
culture,  are  China,  Japan,  and  India.  In  our  own  country  the  plant  can,  with 
extreme  care,  be  raised  as  far  north  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  farther 
south,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  it  flourishes  abundantly. 

Tea  is  best  grown  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  but  almost  any  good,  arable  soil,  free 
from  stagnant  moisture,  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

In  China,  the  tea-plant  blooms  in  November,  and  the  seeds  are  ready  by  the  next 
autumn;  they  are  kept  in  sand  until  the  following  spring,  and  are  then  sown  in  beds 
for  transplanting,  or  in  rows,  where  the  full-grown  plants  are  to  stand. 

The  tea-plants  are  set  from  four  to  five  feet  apart,  each  way.  When  they  are 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  the  leading  shoots  are  pinched  from  the  stems,  in  order  that 
a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  leaves  may  result.  In  the  third  year  of  the  shrub’s  growth, 
there  is  a  small  picking  of  leaves  taken  from  it  but  the  maximum  yield  is  not  obtained 
until  the  tenth  year,  after  which  the  plant  declines  in  vigor. 

Tea-plants  are  generally  kept  doxvn,  by  trimming,  to  five  feet  in  height.  At  the 
start,  they  require  much  fertilizing. 

The  quality,  of  tea  depends  largely  upon  the  time  of  the  gathering.  The  younger 
and  more  delicate  the  leaf,  the  finer  the  tea;  but  the  first  picking  is  comparatively 
small.  It  takes  place  'about  the  first  of  April  and  consists  of  the  buds  and  youngest 
leaves.  The  more  important  crop  is  secured  in  May.  In  July,  an  inferior  crop  is 
gathered. 

The  tea  picker  carries  a  basket,  hung  by  a  cord  around  his  neck,  so  that  his  hands 
are  free  for  the  work  of  gathering. 

After  picking,  the  leaves  are  treated  to  prevent  fermentation.  As  the  first  step  in 
this  process,  they  are  exposed  in  shallow  baskets  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  withers 
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them  slightly.  Afterward  they  are  placed  in  pans  heated  by  charcoal,  and  stirred  rap¬ 
idly;  they  are  then  rolled  by  hand  into  the  required  shape. 

The  black  and  the  green  teas  are  principally  grown  in  China.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  each.  To-day,  the  scented  teas  are  much  in  demand.  They  are  produced 
by  mixing  flowers  with  the  tea  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  time. 

The  flowers  are  then  sifted  out,  but  their  fragrance  has  been  imparted  to  the  tea. 
This  process,  however,  is  not  common  in  the  preparation  of  choice  teas,  but  is  confined 
rather  to  the  inferior  brands. 

There  are  numerous  adulterations  practised  in  making  teas  ready  for  market;  fine 
teas  being  mixed  with  those  of  an  inferior  brand,  and  even  with  rice  and  dust.  Adul¬ 
terations  may  be  detected  by  straightening  out  a  tea-leaf  after  it  has  been  boiled,  and 
examining  it  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  In  this  way  the  presence  of  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  readily  detected. 


Teacher,  The  Compensation  of  the. — 4954. 

Teacher  Manages  Boys,  How  a  Good. — 4958. 

Tecumseh. — A  famous  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians, 
an  ally  of  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812.  Born, 
about  1768;  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
Canada,  1813. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of. — An  isthmus  connecting  the 
Gulf  of  Campeche  and  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec; 
situated  in  southeastern  Mexico. 

Telegraph,  Enlisting  in  the  Army  of  the. — 5348. 

Telegraph,  The.— For  a  sketch  of  this  invention,  see 
Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  439 ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Alphabet,  447. 

Telegraphy,  Duplex  and  Quadruplex. —  An  invention  that 
worked  a  revolution  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph  ; 
by  it  two  or  four  messages,  respectively,  may  be 
transmitted  simultaneously  over  a  single  wire. 
(See  Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  169.) 

Tel-el-Kebir. —  A  town  of  lower  Egypt  situated  on 
the  Nile  about  50  miles. from  Cairo.  The  defeat 
by  the  British  under  Wolseley  of  the  insurgent 
Egyptians  under  Arabi  Pasha  (Sept.  13,  1882), 
compelled  the  latter  to  surrender. 

Telemachus.— See  Story  of  the  Odyssey,  1725. 

Telephone. —  The  telephone  is  an  instrument  de¬ 
signed  to  reproduce  sounds  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  electricity.  Professor  Graham  Bell’s 
articulating  telephone  was  produced  in  1877. 


Communication  by'  telephone  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  (1,000  miles),  was  opened  in 
1893  ;  between  Paris  and  Marseilles  (563  miles) 
in  1888,  and  between  Eondon  and  Paris  in 
1891. 

Telephone,  The.— See  Bell,  Alexander  Graham, 
5i- 


Tell,  William. —  A  legendary  hero  of  Switzerland, 
active  in  the  struggle  for  independence  of  cer¬ 
tain  cantons  of  his  country. 

Teller,  Henry  Moore.—  Born,  1830.  A  prominent  Amer¬ 
ican  lawyer  and  Republican  politician. 

Tempe,  Vale  of.— A  valley  of  Thessaly,  Greece,  fa¬ 
mous  from  ancient  times  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery. 

Temperance  Crusade. —  See  Willard,  Frances 

Elizabeth,  618. 

«  Tempest,  The.”  —  A  play  by  Shakespeare,  published 
in  1623  ;  performed  in  1611. 

Templars. —  A  military'  order  of  Knights  which  was 
founded  at  Jerusalem  in  1118,  aimed  chiefly  to 
protect  pious  pilgrims  from  the  attacks  and 
persecution  of  the  Turks  during  their  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 
The  order  was  suppressed  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne  in  1312. 

Temple,  Sir  William.— (1628-1699.)  An  English  states¬ 
man,  diplomatist,  and  writer. 

Temple,  The. —  The  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Three  were  erected  in  succession 
upon  the  same  site.  They  took  their  names 
from  the  builders  and  were  (1)  The  Temple 
of  Solomon  (586  B.C.)  ;  (2)  The  Temple  of 
Zerubbabel  (537  B.C.),  and  (3)  The  Temple  of 
Herod  which  was  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  when  they'  took  the  city  in 
70  A.  D. 

Temple  Bar. —  A  gateway'  in  front  of  the  Temple  in 
Eondon,  which,  until  its  removal  and  reerec¬ 
tion  at  Waltham  Cross,  in  Herts  (1878),  divided 
Fleet  Street  from  the  Strand. 

Tenants. —  Those  who  lease  or  rent  real  estate. 

Tenants  in  Common. —  Those  who  hold  property  in 
common,  i.  e .,  by  distinct  titles  and  not  as  joint 
tenants. 

Tenderfoot. —  An  epithet  applied,  in  good-natured 
derision,  to  a  person  from  the  East  who  appears 
in  a  mining  camp  or  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  the 
far  West.  Such  a  one  in  years  past,  was  likely 
to  pass  through  an  experience  similar  to  that  of 
■  hazing  *  a  college  freshman. 

Tenedos. —  An  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  near  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  here  that 
the  Greek  ships  were  moored  during  the  Tro¬ 
jan  War. 
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Teneriffe. —  The  largest  of  the  Canary  Islands  ;  con¬ 
tains  the  capital  of  the  islands,  Santa  Cruz  de 
Santiago.  Length,  60  miles. 

Teneriffe,  Peak  of  (Pico  de  Teyde).-  On  the  Island 
of  Teneriffe,  a  volcano,  the  highest  summit  of 
the  islands.  Height,  12,182  feet. 

Teniers,  David,  The  Younger. — Famous  Flemish 
painter,  3487. 

Tennessee.— A  river  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Kentucky  ;  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Ohio. 
Length,  about  1,200  miles,  for  the  most  part  nav¬ 
igable. 

Tennessee. —  One  of  the  South  Central  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Capital,  Nashville. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  on  the  southeast  by  North  Carolina  ; 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ; 
on  the  west  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is 
chiefly  an  agricultural  state  but  has  valuable 
manufacturing  interests.  Area,  42,050  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1900),  2,020,616. 

Tennessee,  Army  of. —  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
operated  chiefly  in  the  middle  west,  and  its 
principal  battles  were  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Atlanta 
Campaign,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Its  suc¬ 
cessive  commanders  were  Generals  Albert  Sid- 
ney  Johnson  (killed  at  Shiloh),  Braxton  Bragg, 
Joseph  F.  Johnston,  and  John  B.  Hood. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  first  Lord  Tennyson. — (1809-1892). 
A  celebrated  English  poet. 

He  was  the  first  Lord  Tennyson,  having 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1884.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate  in  1850. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Poets’  Corner,  near  Chau¬ 
cer,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act.— Under  the  Constitution,  the  ap¬ 
pointing  power  resides  in  the  President,  who 
exercises  it  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  his  difficulties  with  Congress,  President 
Johnson  was  accused  of  corruptly  using  this 
power,  and  in  the  second  session  of  the  39th 
Congress  a  bill  “  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  cer¬ 
tain  officers  *  was  introduced,  and  on  Mar.  2, 
1867,  passed  over  the  President’s  veto.  This  law 
secured  in  their  offices,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  officials  appointed  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate  until  such  time  as  their 
successors  should,  in  like  manner,  be  named. 
Johnson,  when  he  suspended  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton,  violated  the  law,  and  his  course  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  attempt  to  impeach  him  in  1868. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  1887. 

Teplitz,  or  Toplitz. —  A  town  and  famous  watering 
place  of  northern  Bohemia. 

Ter  Borcb,  Gerard.— 3499. 

Terence.— (c.  185-159  B.C.)  A  celebrated  Roman 
comic  poet.  He  was  born  at  Carthage  and  was 
taken  to  Rome,  a  slave  ;  but  was  soon  freed.  His 
works  consist  of  six  comedies,  patterned  after 
and  largely  influenced  by  the  Greek  comedians. 

Terhune,  Mrs.  (Mary  Virginia  Hawes);  pseudo¬ 
nym, Marian  Harland.— AnAmerican  novelist 
and  miscellaneous  writer. 


Tern.— See  Gulls,  2606. 

Terpsichore. — One  of  the  Muses,  patroness  of  the 
choral  dance,  etc. 

Terrapin. —  The  name  given  to  various  species  of 
fresh-water  tortoises,  of  the  family  Emydoe. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed  as  a  food. 

Terre  ffaute. —  An  important  manufacturing  and 
railroad  center  of  Indiana.  Pop.  (1900),  36,673. 

Territories. —  When  the  Revolution  closed,  several 
of  the  states  had  claims  to  large  tracts  of  laud 
adjoining  their  western  borders.  The  counter 
claim  was  raised  that  these  territories  belonged 
to  the  Federal  Government,  since  they  were 
won  by  all  the  states  in  common.  Between 
1781  and  1802  all  these  tracts  passed  by  acts  of 
cession  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S. 
Several  additions  by  purchase  or  treaty  were 
made  subsequently.  The  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  provided  that  the  western  territory  to 
be  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  *  shall  be  settled  and 
formed  into  distinct  republican  states,  which 
shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union 
and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free¬ 
dom,  and  independence  as  the  other  states.” 
The  Northwest  Territory  was  organized  in 
1787,  the  Southwest  in  1790.  An  organized  ter¬ 
ritory  is  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  for 
four  years  by  the  President  with  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  and  a  legislature  composed 
of  a  council  and  a  house  of  representatives 
chosen  every  two  years  by  the  people.  A  dele¬ 
gate  to  Congress,  who  has  a  voice  but  not  a 
vote  in  the  actions  of  that  body,  is  elected  by 
the  people  every  two  years.  Congress  may 
exercise  control  over  all  territorial  legislation. 
A  territory  has  courts  the  judges  of  which  are 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  over  which  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Terry,  Ellen. —  Born  at  Coventry,  England,  1847.  A 
noted  English  actress. 

Tertullian  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertul- 
lianus). — (150-230  A.D.  ?)  A  celebrated  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writer,  a  father  of  the  Latin  Church. 

Tesla,  Nikola. —  Born  in  Austria-Hungary,  1857.  A 
distinguished  physicist  and  electrician. 

Testator. —  One  who  has  made  a  will;  feminine 
form  is  testatrix. 

Tether  Ball  — 2035. 

Tewkesbury. —  In  England,  a  town  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  noted  for  its  fine  church  of  the  12th 
century. 

Texas. —  One  of  the  South  Central  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  the  largest  state  of 
the  Union.  Capital,  Austin.  Texas  borders 
upon  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  its  chief 
industry  is  agriculture.  Area,  265,780  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.  (1900),  3,048,710. 

“Texas,”  The. —  A  battleship  of  the  U.  S.  navy  that 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago, 
July  3,  1898. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace. —  (1811-1863.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  English  critic,  satirist,  and  novelist.  His 
most  famous  books  are  *  Vanity  Fair  *  and 
«  Henry  Esmond,®  which  latter  is  probably  the 
greatest  English  historical  novel. 
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Thales.—  (640-546  B.C.)  An  ancient  philosopher  of 
the  Ionian  school.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  He  was  famous  as  a 
geometer  and  astronomer.  It  is  said  that  he 
foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  May  28,  585  B.C. 

Thames.— The  most  important  river  of  Great 
Britain.  It  rises  near  Cirencester,  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  England,  and  flows  into  the  North 
Sea.  Its  general  direction  is  easterly.  Length, 
to  Sheerness  about  228  miles. 

Thames  (Canada),  Battle  of  .—  Sept.  27,  1813.  Between 
5,000  men,  under  the  American  Generals  Harri¬ 
son  and  Shelby,  and  3,000  British  regulars,  and 
Indian  allies,  under  General  Proctor.  The 
British  were  routed  ;  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
light. 


Thanet,  Octave. —  Pseudonym  of  Miss  Alice  French, 
a  contemporary  American  novelist  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer. 

Thayer,  Abbott  — American  artist.  3524. 

Thebes. — (1)  A  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  was  situated 
upon  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  The  village  of 
Luxor  is  near  the  site.  Remarkable  remains  of 
antiquity  are  found  here,  including  the  colossal 
statues  of  Memnon,  the  temple  of  Rameses  I., 
and  the  temples  of  Karnak  and  of  Luxor. 

(2)  The  chief  city  of  Boeotia  in  ancient 
Greece.  It  was  prominent  in  the  strife  for  su¬ 
premacy  between  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta. 
It  was  besieged  and  almost  destroyed  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  fell  into  decay  under  the 
Roman  rule. 


THEMI  STOC  L  ES. —  (  514-460  B.C.) 

Themistocles  was  well  known  for  his  great  services  to  Athens.  His  mother  was  a 
foreigner,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of  obscure  family.  As  a  boy  he  cared  little 
for  the  songs  and  sports  which  delighted  other  Athenian  children,  but  he  felt 
able  to  convert  a  weak,  small  city  into  a  strong,  great  one.  He  liked  people,  and  took 
pleasure  in  inviting  to  his  house  strangers  as  well  as  citizens.  He  carefully  studied  the 
art  of  public  speaking  and  sought  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
a  man  who  would  have  risen  to  eminence  in  any  country.  He  had  special  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  his  life,  and  his  resolute  enthusiasm  was  combined  with  a  coolness  of 
deliberation  and  an  intensity  of  conviction.  He  wras  especially  fitted  for  command  in  a 
great  crisis.  He  knew  that  the  ascendency  of  the  (<  blue-bloods  ®  was  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
he  saw  that  changes  were  necessary  if  Athens  was  to  hold  her  place  as  a  strong,  free 
state.  He  had  a  wonderful  insight  and  foresight  which  enabled  him  promptly  to  form 
correct  judgments. 

Themistocles  saw  the  storm  coming  afar  off  and  his  policy  was  to  prepare  for  it. 
He  felt  that  Xerxes  would  never  abandon  the  designs  of  Persia  against  Greece.  In  493, 
he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  fortify  the  Pirteus  and  to  make  it  their  naval  arsenal 
and  harbor.  The  Piraeus  was  about  four  miles  from  Athens  but  it  had  advantages  over 
the  old  harbor.  In  a  few  years  it  became  a  town  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  Greek 
politics.  It  became  the  center  of  the  sea-going  and  mercantile  interests,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  strongly  favored  democratic  ideas  and  an  aggressive  foreign  policy. 

After  the  victories  of  Miltiades  in  the  Persian  war,  Themistocles  turned  from  ora¬ 
tory  to  military  affairs.  At  Marathon  he  fought  at  the  side  of  Aristeides  who  later  be¬ 
came  his  rival. 

He  sought  his  support  from  the  common  people,  while  Aristeides  strove  for  the 
approval  of  the  higher  classes.  He  had  great  influence  in  the  assembly.  He  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians  toward  the  sea  and  commerce,  and  away  from  the  land 
and  agriculture.  He  felt  that  the  war  with  Persia  was  not  ended  by  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  Desiring  to  be  prepared  for  future  defense  he  saw  that  a  navy  would  be  the  best 
means  to  place  Greece  in  a  position  of  safety.  His  love  of  glory,  and  his  ambition  for 
high  station,  led  him  into  quarrels  with  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  the 
state,  especially  with  Aristeides,  who  always  opposed  him.  Finally,  after  reaching  a 
great  height  of  power  and  popularity,  he  managed  to  have  Aristeides  banished  by  os¬ 
tracism.  His  naval  policy,  which  had  been  opposed  by  the  conservative  party,  was 
accepted  by  the  assembly.  His  plans  gave  Athens  the  supremacy  in  Greek  waters,  and 
made  her  mistress  of  the  seas. 
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His  victory  over  the  forces  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis  was  the  salvation  of  Greece.  He 
showed  wisdom  in  his  choice  of  the  place  and  time  for  the  great  naval  battle.  He 
waited  for  the  wind  to  produce  a  high  surf  which  would  cause  the  heavy,  high  vessels 
of  the  enemy  to  veer  so  as  to  expose  their  sides  to  the  Greeks.  He  had  already  secretly 
managed  to  get  the  Persians  to  take  a  position  which  completely  shut  in  the  Greek 
fleet,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  escape.  While  his  generals  were  wrangling  in 
fierce  and  useless  debate,  he  was  laying  plans  to  fight  for  victory,  and  to  fight  the  battle 
in  the  strait  between  Attica  and  Salamis.  To  Eurybiades,  the  Spartan  general  who 
desired  to  avoid  a  fight,  Themistocles  had  said  :  — 

(<The  laggards  never  win  a  crown.® 

As  the  day  of  the  battle  dawned,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  crews  of  the  ships. 
After  entreating  them  to  act  from  the  lofty  and  generous  motives  of  patriotism,  he 
bade  them  do  their  work.  Ship  was  dashed  against  ship  as  fast  as  the  oars  could  propel 
them.  Two  hundred  Persian  ships  were  sunk.  Xerxes,  who  beneath  a  golden  um¬ 
brella  was  watching  the  battle  from  an  elevated  throne,  saw  an  utter  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes  and  plans  to  conquer  Greece.  He  gave  orders  to  take  his  army  back  to  the 
Hellespont  as  fast  as  possible,  by  land. 

The  fleet  by  which  Themistocles  had  defeated  Xerxes,  was  afterward  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  Athens  the  center  of  the  great  Delian  confederacy.  After  the  wars,  he  rebuilt  and 
fortified  Athens.  He  also  built  and  fortified  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  which  was  for 
Athens  the  most  convenient  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Though  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  life  his  services  to  the  state  were  such  as  no 
statesman  was  ever  able  to  surpass,  he  became  unpopular  in  his  later  life.  He  showed 
bad  taste  in  reminding  the  people  of  the  services  he  had  done  them.  He  was  also  dis¬ 
honest  and  corrupt  in  his  political  schemes.  He  was  better  suited  to  lead  in  a  crisis. 
Party  lines  were  no  longer  so  closely  drawn.  The  party  of  Aristeides  had  become  less 
conservative  and  no  longer  opposed  democratic  reforms.  In  471,  Themistocles  was 
banished  by  ostracism.  He  went  to  live  at  Argos.  Later  he  was  suspected  of  being 
drawn  into  the  plots  of  Pausanias  against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Though  he  had 
refused  to  take  part  in  such  intrigues,  he  resolved  to  fly  rather  than  face  his  political 
opponents  in  a  trial  at  Athens;  but  such  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  throughout  Greece 
that  he  could  find  no  safe  refuge.  After  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Asia,  on  Persian  soil.  Having  no  further  chance  for  an  honorable 
career  at  home,  he  turned  to  his  old  enemies  for  protection.  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  favor;  but  though  he  discussed  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  is 
probable  that  he  never  had  the  heart  to  injure  Athens  whose  rapid  expansion  and  glory 
was  largely  due  to  the  naval  policy  which  he  had  founded.  He  died  about  460  B.C. 
without  attempting  to  fulfil  any  of  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the  Persian  king. 


THEODORIC,  THE  OSTROGOTH.  —  (456-526  A.  D.) 


heodoric,  the  Ostrogoth  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  about  the  year 


4^6  A.D.  He  was  the  son  of  Theudemir  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  reigned 
over  the  East  Goths  at  Pannonia. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  spent  ten  years  of  his  life.  There  he  was  educated  with  care  and  tenderness.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  restored  to  the  Ostrogoths,  whom  he  soon  convinced  that  he 
had  the  valor  of  his  ancestors. 
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After  returning  to  his  father,  he  secretly  led  a  body  of  10,000  men  and  seized  Sin- 
gidunum  (Belgrade).  In  473,  he  took  the  chief  part  in  an  invasion  of  Macedonia,  which 
resulted  in  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Ostrogoths  at  Thessalonica.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  in  474,  he  led  many  expeditions  against  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  also 
against  a  rival  Gothic  chieftain.  At  first  he  received  from  Zeno  all  that  fear  and  affec¬ 
tion  could  bestow,  but  from  a  faithful  servant  of  the  emperor,  he  had  been  converted 
into  a  strong  enemy. 

In  488,  probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  who  w'as  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  dangerous  neighbor,  he  led  his  people  to  win  Italy  from  Odoacer.  In  493,  he 
completed  his  conquest  by  the  occupation  of  Ravenna. 

He  and  his  people  had  come  to  stay.  Their  march  of  700  miles  from  the  Danube 
into  Italy  had  been  an  emigration  of  an  entire  people,  including  the  wives  and  children, 
and  the  aged  parents  as  well  as  the  fighting  men.  The  men  fought  for  their  wives  and 
families.  They  had  no  home  to  which  to  return.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
find  homes  in  Italy.  They  had  come  to  occupy  the  land.  They  were  dispersed  in  an 
irregular  way  over  the  entire  country.  Though  they  learned  from  the  Italians,  and 
adopted  many  of  their  customs,  they  remained  a  separate  people.  They  wrere  told  to 
spare  the  people  and  reverence  the  laws,  but  they  were  also  kept  trained  for  the  service 
of  war. 

Theodoric  aimed  to  establish  a  national  monarchy  in  Italy.  He  had  learned  the 
advantages  of  an  orderly  and  cultivated  society  and  the  principles  by  which  it  must  be 
maintained.  He  also  had  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  people  in  valor,  energy, 
and  truth.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the  ancient  policy  of  Rome  and  to  breathe  fresh 
life  into  her  decaying  institutions.  From  his  palace  at  Verona,  he  issued  equal  laws 
for  Roman  and  Goth,  and  sought  to  bring  the  two  races  permanently  under  one  wise 
government. 

Theodoric  adopted  a  peaceful  policy  toward  other  rulers,  and  was  admired  by  the 
ambassadors  who  came  to  Ravenna  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe.  He  es¬ 
tablished  friendly  relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire.  He  accepted  the  task  of  guarding 
the  old  Roman  districts  beyond  the  Alps,  where  the  people  acknowledged  him  as 
their  over-lord.  He  had  many  dealings  with  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  and  the 
Franks.  He  married  a  Frankish  princess.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  the 
Burgundian  prince  and  another  to  Alaric,  the  Visigoth.  Thus  he  made  his  neighbors 
relatives. 

For  fourteen  years  after  511,  he  ruled  Spain  in  his  grandson’s  behalf,  and  was 
recognized  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Thus  he  united  the  two  branches  of  the  Gothic 
race  after  a  division  of  two  hundred  years.  He  now  ruled  the  larger  half  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  He  also  exercised  much  influence  in  Africa,  where  he  married  his  sister 
to  the  king  of  the  Vandals. 

For  thirty-three  years  he  reigned  over  all  Italy.  Under  him,  the  country  wras  united, 
strong,  peaceful,  and  prosperous.  His  reign  was  (<  a  time  full  of  seeds  of  promise  for 
Italy  and  the  world,  if  only  those  seeds  might  have  had  time  to  germinate  and  ripen 
into  harvest. w  He  repressed  the  venality  of  the  Roman  officials  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  Gothic  nobles.  He  did  not  hurt  or  misuse  the  conquered.  He  gave  to  his  farmers 
the  waste  and  unclaimed  lands.  He  drained  marshes,  formed  harbors,  improved  agri¬ 
culture  and  lightened  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Though  he  was  an  Arian,  he  did  not 
persecute  the  Catholics,  but  showed  impartiality  in  religious  matters  until  near  the 
close  of  his  reign. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  grew  irritable  and  distrustful  and  sullied  his  fame 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  John  and  the  execution  of  two  Romans.  In  ^26,  he  died, 
leaving  two  daughters  whose  two  sons  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths  between 
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them.  The  seven  Gothic  kings  who  followed  him  in  Italy  were  fierce  and  restless,  but 
they  lacked  alike  his  strength  and  spirit. 

Ihe  kingdom  established  by  his  rare  abilities  lasted  only  twenty-seven  years  after 
his  death.  I  hough  the  Goths  made  a  desperate  resistance,  Italy,  with  her  fields  ravaged 
and  her  cities  in  ruin,  was  reunited  to  the  Empire  in  554. 

Theodoric  deserves  credit  for  beginning  the  work  which  was  done  by  Charles  the 
Great,  three  centuries  later.  1 1  is  designs  were  great  and  noble  but  the  world  was  not 
yet  ready  for  them.  If  his  plans  had  been  successful  (<  three  centuries  of  needless  bar- 
•barism  and  misery  would  have  been  spared  to  Europe. n 


Theophrastus.-  (372-287  B.C.?)  A  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  follower  and  successor  of  Aristotle. 

Thermopyl*. —  In  ancient  geography,  a  narrow’  pass 
connecting  northern  and  southern  Greece.  It 
led  from  Thessaly  to  Locris,  and  was  the 
scene,  480  B.C.,  of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
the  Persian  wars. 

Theseus. —  See  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  1627. 

Thessaly. —  In  ancient  times,  a  district  forming  the 
northeastern  division  of  Greece  ;  made  famous 
in  Greek  legend. 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe. —  (1797-1877.)  An  eminent 
French  statesman  and  historian. 

Thirty  Years’  War,  The. —  In  Central  Europe  ;  involv¬ 
ing  Germany  and  other  countries  and  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  friction  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  Commenced  in  1618 
and  ended  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648. 

Thomas,  George  Henry. —  Soldier  ;  sketch  of,  559. 

Thomas,  Theodore.  —  Born  at  Hannover,  1835.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  musical  conductor. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  (Thomas  Hammerken). —  (1380- 
1471.)  A  German  mystic  and  ascetic;  said  to 
have  written  the  ®  Imitation  of  Christ.” 

Thomas  of  London. —  Born,  1118;  slain  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  1170.  An  English  prelate,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Thompson,  James. —  (1700-1748.)  A  British  poet. 

Thompson,  William,  Sir.  (Lord  Kelvin). — ^1824-.) 
Famous  British  physicist  and  mathematician  ; 
has  made  important  investigations  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetics.  Was 
president  of  the  British  Association  in  1871. 

Thor  (Norse  Mythology’). — 1642. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.— (1817-1862.)  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  writer. 

Thornycroft,  Walter  Hamo. — A  famous  English  sculp¬ 
tor,  was  born  in  London  in  1850. 

Thoroughness,  The  Economy  of. — 4498. 

Thoroughwort.— 2914. 

Thorvaldsen.— Danish  sculptor,  3596. 

Thoth. — 1596. 

Thothmes  I. — About  1633  B.C.  An  Egyptian  king  of 
the  18th  dynasty.  A  great  warrior, 

Thothmes  II. — About  1600  B.C.  Son  of  Thothmes  I. 
One  of  Egypt’s  great  kings  ;  18th  dynasty. 

Thought,  at  What  Rate  Does  it  Travel.— One  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  per  second,  or  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  per  minute.  Elaborate  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Professors  Helmholtz, 
Hersch,  and  Donders,  to  ascertain  the  facts  on 
this  question,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they 
found  the  process  of  thought  varied  in  rapidity 


in  different  individuals,  children  and  old  per¬ 
sons  thinking  more  slowly  than  people  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  and  ignorant  people  more  slowdy  than 
the  educated.  It  takes  about  two-fifths  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  call  to  mind  the  country  in  which  a  well- 
known  toum  is  situated,  or  the  language  in 
which  a  familiar  author  wrote.  We  can  think 
of  the  name  of  the  next  month  in  half  the  time 
we  need  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  last  month. 
It  takes  on  the  average  one-third  of  a  second  to 
add  numbers  containing  one  digit  and  half  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  multiply  them.  Those  used  to  reckon¬ 
ing  can  add  two  to  three  in  less  time  than 
others ;  those  familiar  with  literature  can  re¬ 
member  more  quickly’  than  others  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  wrote  ®  Hamlet.”  It  takes  longer  to  men¬ 
tion  a  month  when  a  season  has  been  given 
than  to  say  to  what  season  a  month  belongs. 
The  time  taken  up  in  choosing  a  motion,  the 
"will  time,”  can  be  measured  as  well  as  the 
time  taken  up  in  perceiving.  If  it  is  not  known 
which  of  two  colored  lights  is  to  be  presented, 
and  y-ou  offer  to  lift  your  right  hand  if  it  be 
red  and  your  left  if  it  be  blue,  about  ^th  of 
a  second  is  necessary'  to  initiate  the  correct 
motion. 

Thousand  Islands,  The. —  Situated  in  an  expansion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  extends  about  40 
miles  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  1,800, 
and  they  are  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery. 

Three-dollar  Piece.— A  U.  S.  gold  coin  of  77.4  grains, 
authorized  in  1853.  Its  coinage  was  discontin¬ 
ued  in  1890. 

Three  Rivers. —  An  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Pop., 
about  9,000, 

Throstle,  The.— See  Thrush,  2549. 

Thrushes,  The. — 2549. 

Thucydides.— (471-401  ?  B.C.)  A  celebrated  Greek 
historian. 

Thule. —  The  name  given  by  Pytheas,  the  Greek 
navigator,  to  a  place  lying  north  of  Great 
Britain,  the  identity  of  which  has  been  for 
many  centuries  a  subject  of  investigation  and 
controversy. 

Thuringia. —  A  region  of  Central  Germany  ;  now 
comprising  the  states  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Scliwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  Reuss  (elder  line),  Reuss 
(younger  line),  parts  of  Prussia,  etc. 
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Thurman,  Allen  Qranbery.  —  (  1813-1895.  )  A  noted 
American  politician  and  jurist. 

Thursby,  Emma.— Born,  1857.  A  noted  American 
soprano. 

Tian-Shan  or  Thian-Shan.—  A  mountain  system  of 
Central  Asia  ;  highest  summit  about  24,000  feet. 

Tiber. —  A  river  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  Length,  about  250  miles. 

Tiberias. —  A  town  of  Palestine,  founded  in  the  1st 
century  A.D.  and  long  the  educational  center 
of  the  Hebrews.  Pop.,  about  3,000. 

Tiberias. — (1)  Tiberias  Claudius  Nero  Caesar. 
(42  B.C.-37  A.D.)  A  Roman  Emperor;  noted 
for  his  cruelty  and  vices.  (2)  Byzantine  em¬ 
peror  (578-582). 

Tibet,  or  Thibet. — A  dependency  of  China,  in  Central 
;  Asia.  Area,  about  750,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.,  nearly 
2,000,000. 

Ticket!,  Thomas. — (1686-1740.)  An  English  poet,  a 
friend  of  Addison. 


and  Imperial  service.  He  was  victorious  in  36 
battles. 

Tilsit. — A  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  of 
Prussia.  Famous  for  the  treaty,  between 
France  on  one  side  and  Russia  and  Prussia  on 
the  other,  arranged  there  in  1807.  Pop.,  about 

25,000. 

Tilton,  Theodore. —  An  American  poet,  editor,  and 
lecturer,  was  born  in  1835.  He  was  editor  of  the 
“Independent.”  He  is  known  on  account  of 
his  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  begun  in 
1874,  upon  which  the  jury  disagreed. 

Timber-culture  Act. —  In  order  to  promote  forestry, 
Congress  passed  an  act,  Mar.  3,  1873,  granting 
to  each  actual  settler  160  acres  of  treeless  land, 
on  condition  that  he  plant  and  cultivate  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  forest  trees. 

Timbuktu,  or  Timbuctoo. — In  Africa,  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Sahara.  An  important  commercial 
city.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 


Time  Difference  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Principal  Foreign  Cities 


H.  M. 

Antwerp .  5  13.5 

Berlin  .  549.5 

Bremen .  5  31.0 

Brussels .  5  13.4 

Buenos  Ayres. .  . .  1  2.4 

Calcutta .  10  49.2 

Constantinople  . .  6  51.9 


LATER  THAN  NEW  YORK 
H.  M. 


Dublin  . .  4  30.5 

Edinburgh .  4  43  2 

Geneva .  5  20.5 

Hamburg .  5  35.8 

Liverpool .  4  43.6 

London .  4  55.9 

Madrid .  4  41. 1 


H.  M. 


Paris .  5  5-2 

Rio  de  Janeiro. .  2  3.2 

Pome .  5  45.8 

St.  Petersburg..  657.1 

Valparaiso .  o  9.3 

Vienna .  6  1.2 

Halifax .  o  41.5 


EARLIER  THAN  NEW 


YORK 

H.  M. 

Havana .  o  33.5 

Hong- Kong .  11  27.4 

Melbourne .  924.2 

Mexico,  City  of..  140.5 

Panama  .  .  .’ .  o  22.2 

Yokohama .  9  45-5 


Tlconderoga. — A  town  of  New  York,  noted  as  the 
scene  of  several  Revolutionary  engagements. 

Ticonderoga,  Capture  of. — The  fort,  in  charge  of  Col. 
Delaplace,  with  a  garrison  of  44  men,  was  taken 
on  May  10,  1775,  by  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  270  Green  Mountain  boys. 

Tientsin. — An  important  trade  center  of  China. 
Pop.,  about  1,000,000. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  Terra  del  Fuego. — An  archipelago 
lying  off  the  extreme  southern  coast  of  South 
America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan. 

Tiers  Etat. — Those  of  the  French  people  who  be¬ 
longed  neither  to  the  nobility',  the  clergy,  nor 
the  peasantry  ;  principally  burghers,  who  sent 
representatives  to  the  States-general.  The 
name  became  conspicuous  through  the  efforts 
of  these  representatives  in  the  last  French 
States-general  to  secure  rights  and  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  classes. 

Tietjens,  or  Titiens,  Therese,  Johanna  Alexandra. — (1831- 
1877.)  A  noted  Hungarian  soprano. 

Tiflis. — The  capital  and  chief  commercial  city  of 
the  government  of  Tiflis,  in  Russia,  the  most 
important  city'  of  Caucasia.  Pop.  about  100,000. 

Tiger,  The.—  2467. 

Tiglath-Pileser. —  The  name  given  to  three  great  As¬ 
syrian  kings,  who  reigned  respectively,  1120- 
1100,  950-930,  and  745-727,  B.C. 

Tigris.— A  great  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  flowing 
into  the  Euphrates.  Length,  about  1,000  miles. 
Navigable  to  Bagdad  for  small  vessels. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones  — (1814-1886.)  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman  and  lawyer. 

Tilly,  Count  of  (Johann  Tserclaes).—  (1559-1632.) 
A  celebrated  general  of  the  Spanish,  Bavarian, 


Tlmon. —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
An  Athenian  misanthrope ;  the  subject  of 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  *  Timon  of  Athens." 

Timor. —  A  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
claimed  by  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal. 
Area,  about  12,000  sq.  miles. 

Timur,  or  Timour— (1333-1405.)  A  famous  Tatar 
conqueror. 

Tin. — 2948. 

Tintoretto. —  Italian  painter,  3443. 

"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too."— A  phrase  applied  to 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-president  in  the  famous 
“  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  »  campaign  of  1840. 
The  words  were  takeq  from  a  popular  song  of 
the  day'. 

Tippoo  Sahib.— (1749-1799.)  Sultan  of  Mysore,  son  of 
Hyder  Ali ;  won  distinction  in  the  Mahratta 
War  1775-79. 

Tissaphernes.— A  Persian  satrap,  put  to  death,  395 
B.C.  He  was  appointed  chief  ruler  of  western 
Asia  by  Artaxerxes ;  defeated  in  battle  by 
Agesilaus,  395. 

Tissot  (James  Joseph  Jacques).— (1S36-.)  Noted 
French  genre  painter. 

Titian. —  Italian  painter,  3438. 

Titicaca,  Lake. —  A  large  and  important  lake  of 
South  America,  lying  in  a  basin  of  the  Andes, 
12,645  feet  above  the  sea.  Length,  about  100 
miles.  Area,  3,200  sq.  miles. 

Titus  (Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus). 
— (40-81  A.D.)  A  Roman  emperor  called  “  the 
delight  of  mankind."  He  finished  the  Colos¬ 
seum  and  built  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

Tivoli.— A  town  of  Italy,  about  15  miles  from  Rome. 
Noted  for  its  castle  and  other  antiquities. 
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Toad,  The. —  2651. 

Tobago,  or  Tabago. —  An  important  island  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  Capital,  Scarborough. 
Area,  114  sq.  miles. 

Tobogganing. —  2099. 

Tobolsk. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  To¬ 
bolsk  in  Western  Siberia.  It  has  a  number  of 
commercial  interests.  Pop.,  about  25,000. 

Tocantins. —  A  large  and  important  river  of  Brazil, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length,  about 
1,900  miles,  a  great  part  of  which  is  navigable. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de. — (1805-1859.) 
Celebrated  French  writer  and  statesman. 

Todd,  Mary. —  A  young  woman  of  Kentucky  who  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  (See  Lin¬ 
coln,  Abraham,  374.) 

Todhunter,  Isaac. — (1820-1884.)  An  English  mathe¬ 
matician  ;  author  of  a  number  of  mathematical 
text-books. 

Tokio. —  The  capital  and  an  impoitant  commercial 
center  of  Japan.  Pop.,  about  1,200,000. 

Toledo. — (1)  A  city  and  port  of  Ohio  ;  a  railroad, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  center.  Pop. 
(1900),  131,822.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  province 

of  Toledo,  Spain. 

Toledo  War,  The. —  A  dispute  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  1835,  regarding  the  state  boundary. 
It  resulted  in  favor  of  Ohio. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Lyeff,  or  Lyoff,  Nikolaievicb. —  Born, 
1828.  A  famous  Russian  novelist  and  social  re¬ 
former. 

Tombs,  The. —  A  noted  prison  of  New  York  City, 
built  1838. 

*  Tom  Jones." — The  title  of  a  famous  novel  by  Field¬ 
ing,  published,  1749. 

Tomsk. — The  capital  of  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
western  Siberia.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
Siberian  cities,  situated  in  a  rich  mining  region. 
Pop.,  about  50,000. 
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Tonawanda. — An  important  lumber  center  of  New 
York.  Pop.  (1900),  7,421. 

Tongking,  Tonquin,  or  Tonkin. — A  French  colony  in 
Farther  India,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Tong¬ 
king  and  south  of  China.  It  was  ceded  to 
France  by  China  in  1885.  Rice,  silk,  and  tin  are 
the  chief  products.  Pop.,  over  9,000,000. 

Tooke  Horne  (John  Horne). — (1736-1812.)  An  Eng¬ 
lish  politician  and  philologist. 

Tools,  Care  of. — 3906. 

Tools,  for  Woodwork. — 3836-3914. 

Topeka. —  The  capital  of  Kansas,  is  situated  on  the 
Kansas  River.  It  is  an  important  railway  cen¬ 
ter  and  the  seat  of  Washburn  College.  Pop. 
(!9°o),  33>6°8. 

Tories. —  An  English  political  party  which  arose  in 
the  17th  century.  It  was  the  successor  of  the 
Cavaliers.  The  followers  were  conservative  in 
matters  of  Church  and  State.  They  took  strong 
ground  against  the  colonies  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution,  and  also  against  the  French 
Revolution.  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Wellington 
were  prominent  leaders.  After  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Bill  (1832)  the  name  was  replaced 
by  Conservative ,  though  the  term  Tory  is  still 
quite  commonly  used. 

Toronto. — The  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  second  city  of  the  dominion  in 
point  of  population.  An  important  commer¬ 
cial  and  railroad  center.  Pop.,  about  200,000. 

Torpedo,  Submarine. — Earliest  experiments  with  (see 
Fulton  Robert,  214.) 

Torricelli. — (1608-1647.)  Famous  Italian  physician 
and  mathematician. 

Tortoise. — See  Turtles,  2647. 

Tortuga. —  An  island,  about  20  miles  in  length,  lying 
off  the  north  coast  of  Haiti ;  once  a  resort  of 
the  bucaneers.  It  is  a  possession  of  Haiti. 

Toucan,  The. — 2598. 


TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

The  use  by  nearly  all  standard  machines  of  what  is  known  as  the  (<  Universal  Key¬ 
board  ®  has  made  it  possible  to  teach  the  principles  of  typewriting  by  the  touch 
method  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  who  has  mastered  them  on  one  machine  can 
easily  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  any  other  of  the  universal  boards. 

The  student’s  work  should  be  undertaken  on  a  firm  resolve  to  follow  directions 
carefully,  and  to  practise  faithfully  every  lesson.  The  first  thought  must  be  of  accu¬ 
racy,  without  which  the  highest  rate  of  speed  will  count  for  naught.  For  the  student’s 
encouragement  he  should  remember  that  a  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute  in  continu¬ 
ous  writing  is  equal  to  one  of  sixty  words  per  minute  when  the  hands  stop  for  half  of 
the  time  while  the  eyes  are  on  the  copy. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn,  from  the  book  of  directions  which  accompanies  every 
machine,  the  uses  of  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  style  of  machine  to  be  used.  Every 
operator  should  know  the  mechanical  construction  of  his  machine  so  well  as  to  detect 
immediately  the  slightest  disorder,  and  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  simpler  parts.  Proper 
care  of  the  machine,  cleaning  and  oiling,  are  easily  learned  from  the  book  of  direc¬ 
tions.  Only  the  best  oil  should  ever  be  used  on  a  typewriter,  and  the  machine  must  be 
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kept  closely  covered  when  not  in  use.  The  type  are  cleaned  with  a  brush,  and  should 
never  be  touched  with  a  pin.  When  the  brush  is  not  sufficient,  benzine  should  be 
applied. 

A  copyholder  which  holds  the  chart,  exercise,  or  notebook,  above  the  machine,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  eyes,  is  by  far  the  best.  With  its  use  the  student  naturally 
maintains  a  healthful,  erect  position,  and  a  much  less  fatiguing  one  than  that  of  bend¬ 
ing  over  to  look  downward  at  the  copy.  A  better  light  also  can  usually  be  had  on  the 
copy  in  this  position  than  when  it  is  lower  than  the  machine. 

The  operator  should  sit  at  such  a  height  that,  when  the  fingers  rest  on  the  key¬ 
board,  the  forearm  is  horizontal. 

The  starting  point  of  the  hands  on  the  keyboard  is  the  middle  row,  on  which  the 
lingers  should  be  placed  as  follows  :  — 

4  3  2  1  1  2  3  4 

a  s  d  f  g  h  j  k  1  ; 

An  exact  chart  of  this  row  of  keys  —  one  which  the  student  can  easily  make  for  him¬ 
self —  is  placed  on  the  copyholder,  and  the  positions  of  the  letters  are  learned  from  this, 
and  not  by  looking  at  the  keys.  The  forefingers  must  strike  g  and  li  as  well  as  f  and  j. 
This  does  not  cause  confusion,  as  it  is  easy  to  know  whether  one  of  these  fingers  is 
striking  the  key  next  the  one  occupied  by  the  third  finger,  or  whether  it  is  reaching  over 
one  key  to  touch  the  next.  Keys  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  and  ;  vary  in  number,  and  in 
the  signs  represented,  on  different  machines,  and  will  be  considered  later. 

On  all  machines  the  spacing  is  done  with  the  thumbs.  It  is  evident  to  the  one  who 
thinks  for  a  moment,  that  taking  the  fingers  from  the  board  for  this  purpose  would 
waste  the  time  otherwise  gained  by  touch  writing.  On  double  keyboards,  and  on  the 
shift-boards  that  have  shift  kevs  at  both  sides,  the  work  is  so  nearlv  the  same  for  each 
hand  that  the  spacing  is  divided  between  the  thumbs,  and  the  one  that  is  nearest  the 
space  bar  at  the  time  should  be  used.  On  shift  machines  that  have  shift  keys  at  the  left 
only,  the  right  thumb  should  do  the  work  of  spacing,  as  all  the  shifting  then  falls  to  the 
left  hand. 

With  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  chart,  write  the  letters  of  the  middle  row  in  their 
order  from  left  to  right,  without  spacing  between  the  letters,  as  asdfghjkl;  give  a 
quick,  light  stroke,  and  do  not  hold  the  keys  down.  Train  the  fingers  to  strike  with 
uniform  force. 

When  several  rows  of  the  letters  in  order  have  been  made,  call  them  at  random, 
and  find  the  keys.  Writing  them  in  their  order  in  the  row  becomes  mechanical,  and 
the  student  should  test  his  knowledge  of  their  positions  by  calling  them  in  various 
orders,  and  finding  their  keys  promptly. 

Y  hen  this  row  has  been  written  until  the  fingers  have  acquired  an  even  touch,  and 
each  letter  is  easily  found,  several  lines  each  of  the  following  words  may  be  written:  — 


as 

sad 

alas 

falk 

lags 

ah 

sag 

asks 

fall 

slash 

la 

fad 

sags 

gash 

flash 

ash 

gas 

sash 

gads 

falls 

ask 

has 

slag 

half 

salad 

add 

had 

skag 

hall 

shall 

aha 

jag 

dash 

lass 

alfalfa 

all 

lag 

If  one  hand  is  found  more  difficult  to  control  than  the  other,  it  should  be  given  spe¬ 
cial  work  on  words  that  are  written  all  or  mostly  with  that  hand. 
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The  third  bank  of  keys  is  our  next  lesson.  The  fingers  must  be  brought  up  to  this 
row  as  needed  to  strike  the  keys;  but,  when  not  in  use,  the  fourth  fingers  are  kept  on  a 
and  It  is  necessary  to  have  at  all  times  a  definite  starting  point,  that  the  fingers  may 
know  in  which  direction  to  reach  for  a  given  letter. 

4321  1234 

qwe  rtyu  i  op 

The  copy  is  now  a  chart  which  shows  the  middle  or  second,  and  the  third,  rows. 
Follow  explicitly  on  this  row  the  directions  given  for  the  third,  and  practise  until  the 
letters  can  be  found  instantly  in  any  order  called. 


we 

top 

tree 

write 

pretty 

to 

ire 

trio 

route 

require 

it 

out 

tire 

troupe 

twitter 

wit 

pet 

your 

utter 

pottery 

ere 

quit 

peep 

equity 

property 

eye 

were 

pyre 

repute 

etiquette 

rue 

wire 

quiet 

totter 

territory 

two 

ripe 

It  is  encouraging  to  note 

at 

this  point  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  letters  of 

this  row  are  learned,  and  the 

more  uniform  action  of  the  fingers,  than 

when  beginning 

the  first  row. 

The  following 

words  combine 

letters  of  the  second  and  third  rows.  These  should 

be  practised  very  thoroughly, 

,  to  train  the  fingers  to 

move  easily  from 

one  row  to  the 

other,  before  the  lower  row  is 

studied. 

adage 

alert 

gurgle 

what 

frigate 

eager 

father 

thoughtful 

kaiser 

after 

kodak 

quarter 

sirloin 

wrinkle 

wrorthy 

adieu 

radius 

height 

dictator 

egotist 

editor 

arrogate 

usually 

daily 

daughter 

legality 

future 

Examine  each 

sheet  of  y 

our 

-work  with  the  utmost  care,  and  strive  to  avoid  any 

faults  that  it  may 

show.  Patient 

and  faithful  work 

at 

this  stage  of  the  student’s  prog- 

ress  will  yield  him 

rich  returns  in 

all  of  his  later  work. 

The  chart  will 

now  show 

the  first,  or  lower,  row 

The  three  keys 

at  the  right  are 

rarely  the  same  on 

two  styles  of  machine. 

z 

:  x  c  v  b  n  m  ,  . 

P 

The  student  wr 

ill  write  as 

may 

appear  on  his  machine,  from  left  to 

right,  etc. 

Since  -words  cannot  be  made  of  the  letters  at  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  for  vowels 

on  the  other  rows, 

using  only 

consonants  of  the  first 

row. 

cob 

men 

bin 

move 

bone 

vim 

numb 

vane 

mamma 

mix 

box 

cove 

mum 

above 

oven 

vex 

boom 

buzz 

ox 

moan 

bomb 

main 

canna 

beam 

Remember  to  touch  the  keys  with  only  sufficient  force  to  make  a  distinct  impres¬ 
sion.  Turn  the  sheets  over  and  see  if  the  impress  of  the  letters  shows  on  the  under 
side;  if  so,  the  keys  have  been  struck  too  hard. 
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The  words  below  give  practice  on  passing  the  hands  from  the  lower  to  the  middle, 
and  the  middle  to  the  lower  rows :  — 


cash 

bask 

ixiammal 

sack 

jamb 

call 

bag 

mash 

fan 

clash 

cask 

blanch 

abash 

ham 

flax 

chasm 

back 

nag 

knack 

blank 

clank 

This  exercise  combines  letters  of  the  first  and  third 

rows,  and  is 

excellent  practice : 

quiz 

•  concrete 

battery 

p  rime 

even 

mixture 

never 

quiver 

tremor 

metric 

crown 

broom 

improve 

better 

crypt 

brine 

motor 

bitter 

We  are  now 

ready  to  use  the  letters  of  all  the  three  rows,  and  words  are  easily 

found.  The  following  are  good,  and  the  student  can  extend  the  list  at  pleasure: — 

attract 

exchange 

miller 

quaver 

meadow 

big 

quorum 

marry 

narrative 

brought 

swim 

varnish 

plover 

blossom 

wax 

trivial 

eliminate 

click 

narrow 

rock 

gravity 

dome 

wonder 

belong 

flavor 

secure 

extricate 

advise 

dive 

cringe 

omnivorous 

preliminary 

captivate 

weavil 

marine 

bird 

zebra 

nimble 

cough 

prairie 

dream 

A  chart  of  the  full  hoard  may  now  be  used, —  capitals,  figures,  and  all  other  marks. 
On  the  double  keyboard  the  capitals  are  found  in  the  same  relative  positions  as 
were  the  small  letters.  After  making  a  few  rows  of  these,  to  accustom  the  hands  to  the 
different  position  on  the  keyboard,  write, 

Aa  Ss  Dd  Ff  Gg  Hh  Jj  Kk  LI  Qq  Ww  Ee  Rr  Tt  Yy  Uu  Ii  Oo  Pp 

Zz  Xx  Cc  Vv  Bb  Nn  Mm 


On  the  shift  machines,  the  only  point  to  learn  in  making  capitals  or  other  upper 
case  characters  is  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  shift  keys.  In  touch  writing  the  little 
fingers  only  can  be  used  on  the  shift  keys,  and  with  a  little  practice  they  readily  do  this 
work.  On  a  board  that  has  a  shift  key  at  each  side,  the  work  is  divided  between  the 
two  little  fingers,  the  left  one  being  used  when  the  right  hand  is  to  strike  the  type  key, 
and  the  right  one  when  the  left  hand  is  to  be  used  on  the  type  key. 

On  the  boards  which  have  one  or  more  shift  keys  at  the  left  only,  the  left  little 
finger  must  do  all  the  shifting,  and  the  right  thumb  then  does  the  spacing.  A  shift  key 
must  be  held  firmly  until  the  desired  letter  has  been  made,  and  released  promptly  when 
a  small  letter  is  to  be  made. 

/ 


Europe 

Brighton 

Alps 

Philippines 

North  American  Review 
Harvard  University 


Raleigh 

Homer 

Leigh 

President  Grigg 
London  Times 
Adjutant  General  Ho wai'd 


South  America 
Great  Eastern 
Niagai-a  Falls 
United  States  Senator 
Daily  Eagle 
Don  Quixote 
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On  the  upper  row  of  keys,  which  vary  so  widely  with  different  machines,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  easily  apply  the  principles  taught  and  illustrated  for  the  other  rows. 

The  keys  at  the  sides  of  the  board,  beyond  those  that  have  been  learned,  must  he 
struck  with  the  little  finger,  in  order  to  keep  the  hands  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  pre¬ 
scribed  positions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  especial  order  in  learning  the  punctuation  marks.  Somehave 
been  learned  by  this  time  from  their  positions  in  the  rows  with  the  small  letters.  The 
others  should  be  practised,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  familiar,  the  exercises  may 
be  used. 

U.  S.  Oh!  How?  non-union  <(Now,)>  said  he.  Hudson’s  (Aside.)  We  quote: 
Man  proposes;  God  disposes. 

Figures  are  next  in  order,  and  may  be  best  learned 

0123456789 

Perhaps  more  annoying  and  dangerous  mistakes  occur  in  striking  the  wrong  figure 
than  in  making  wrong  letters.  For  this  reason  the  student  should  give  himself  a 
thorough  drill  in  their  use. 

123321  102534  901201  510435  5280  53  876  425970 
1 2357308  6750320  76  100020  430053  105  1776 

The  remaining  characters  may  form  one  lesson,  and  complete  the  study  of  the  key¬ 
board  :  — 

—  *  $  /  %  t  +  =  ° 

$500  8  34  25%  @340  *  *  *  No,  no. 

A  space  should  always  follow  a  comma,  semicolon,  and  colon;  three  spaces,  a 
period,  interrogation,  or  exclamation  point. 

Any  matter  may  now  be  used  for  practice.  The  forms  of  legal  papers  give  excel¬ 
lent  drill ;  actual  business  letters  should  be  copied,  matter  containing  many  figures, 
names,  addresses,  etc. 

Some  practice  should  be  had  each  day  in  taking  dictation  directly  on  the  machine. 
In  all  writing,  note  carefully  the  marginal  spacing,  making  it  perfectly  even  at  the 
left,  and  as  nearly  so  as  the  correct  division  of  words  will  admit,  on  the  right.  The 
width  of  the  margins  differs;  but  on  legal,  and  business-letter,  size,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  at  the  left,  with  a  little  less  at  the  right,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Browne  County ,  Kentucky ,  May  Term ,  1894- 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Plaintiff,  ) 

vs.  >  Motion  to  Set  Aside  Sheriff  Sale. 

B.  W.  Morrow,  Defendant.  ) 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Browne  County ,  Kentucky ,  September  Term,  1888. 

State  Ex.  Rel.  W.  E.  Mallory,  Plaintiff, 

vs. 

H.  J.  Connor,  R.  B.  Briggs,  and 

S.  V.  Smith,  Defendants . 

Beginning  at  a  point  three  hundred  and  sixteen  (316)  feet  north  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  Block  fifty-two  (52)  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Pennsylvania,  thence  east  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  (125)  feet,  thence  south  sixty  (60)  feet,  thence  west  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (125)  feet,  thence  north  sixty  (60)  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

10—392 


|  Petition  for  Mandamus. 
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Touch-me-not,  The. — 2896. 

Toulon. — An  important  seaport  in  the  department 
of  Var,  France.  The  second  naval  station  in 
France  and  has  an  extensive  export  trade.  Pop., 
about  800,000. 

Toulouse  —  A  city  of  France ;  the  ancient  Tolosa. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  several  noted  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Also  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  etc.  Pop.,  about  200,000. 

Touraine. —  An  auciejit  government  of  France, 
which  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire.  Capital,  Tours. 

Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar.—  Born,  1838.  An  American 
novelist  and  lawyer. 

Tourguinief  — See  Tcrgexieff. 

Tours. —  In  France;  capital  of  the  department  of 
Indre-et-I,oire,  and  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  city.  Pop.,  about  65,000. 

Townsend,  George  Alfred  :  pseudonym  Gath. —  Born, 
1841.  A  noted  American  journalist,  author,  and 
war  correspondent. 

Townsend,  Virginia  Frances  —  Born,  1836.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  novelist  and  historian. 

Toy  Factory,  Largest  in  the  World.—  The  largest  toy 
factory  in  the  world  is  in  New  York  City  where 
playthings  in  tin  are  manufactured  literally  by 
the  million.  It  stands  five  stories  high,  and 
turns  out  1,607  distinct  varieties  of  tin  toys.  No. 
1  in  the  catalogue  is  a  tin  horse  ;  1,607,  a  tin 
menagerie.  The  output  of  circular  tin  whistles 
is  twelve  million  per  annum.  To  make  a  tin 
horse  twelve  inches  long,  dies  have  to  be  cast 
costing  3,000.  Jumeau,  of  Paris,  makes  2.000 
dolls  a  day,  nearly  all  of  considerable  size ; 
every’  year  France  exports  toys  to  the  value  of 
three  millions  sterling,  chiefly’  dolls  ;  of  which 
toy  in  various  sizes  26  millions  are  estimated  to 
be  manufactured  and  sold  in  Europe  annually. 
Toys  are  imported  to  England  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Holland,  the  former  country 
sending  us  an  annual  supply  of  the  average 
value  of  $1,600,000  ;  that  from  Holland  being 
worth  $625,000  ;  from  France,  $450,000  ;  and  that 
from  Belgium  over  $350,000.  Nuremberg,  in 


Bavaria,  is  the  great  center  of  the  German 
manufactures  of  this  kind,  whence  come  what 
are  known  as  *  Dutch  *  toys.  All  the  tin  sol¬ 
diers,  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  produced  in 
Germany,  come  from  Sonneberg,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Meiningen. 

Trade,  Value  of  a. — 5150. 

Trade  Discount. —  An  allowance  made  to  dealers  in 
the  same  line. 

Trade  Dollar.  — Issued  by’  the  United  Stales  1874-78, 
for  use  in  trade  with  China.  It  was  legal  ten¬ 
der  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  until  1876.  The 
weight  of  the  trade  dollar  was  420  grains  ;  that 
of  the  standard  American  silver  dollar,  412% 
grains.  The  Treasurer  was  authorized  by  an 
act  passed  in  1887  to  redeem  in  standard  silver 
dollars  all  trade  dollars  presented  within  the 
following  six  months. 

Trade  Expansion,  The  Last  Quarter  of  the  Century’s. — 5223. 

Trades  Unions. —  Organizations  of  workingmen 
formed  to  enable  the  members  to  secure  rights 
and  privileges,  fair  wages,  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  to  labor. 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of.—  Fought,  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805.  The  greatest  British 
naval  victory’  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Trailing  Arbutus,  The. —  2888. 

Training  the  Dog  —  See  Keeping  of  Pets,  2318. 

Trajan  (Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus),  surnamed 
Dacicus  and  Parthicus. —  (About  53-117  A. D.) 
A  celebrated  Roman  Emperor,  98-117. 

Transit  Duty. —  Tax  imposed  on  goods  in  passing 
through  a  country’. 

Transylvania. —  A  titular  grand  principality  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  incorporated  with  Hungary  in 
1868.  Area,  21,512  sq.  miles. 

Trappists. —  A  branch  of  the  Cistercian  order  of 
Monks,  governed  by  rules  of  great  austerity. 
There  are  two  monasteries  of  the  order  in  the 
United  States  —  in  Kentucky  and  Iowa. 

Trave. —  An  important  river  of  Germany’,  flowing 
into  the  Baltic.  Eength  70  miles,  navigable 
in  part  for  large  vessels. 

Traveling.—  2253. 


TRAVELING  AND  TRANSFERRING  FUNDS 


Large  Amounts  of  Currency  Should  Not  Be  Carried  by  Travelers  —  Safety 
of  Drafts  —  Use  of  Letters  of  Credit  in  Traveling  Abroad  —  Easy 
Methods  of  Identification  at  Any  Foreign  Bank  —  Passing  Goods 
through  the  Customhouse  —  The  American  Tariff  —  Transferring  Money 
by  Certified  Checks  and  Cashier’s  Checks  —  Money  Orders  and  Regis¬ 
tered  Letters. 

There  is  a  variety  of  banking:  devices  for  commanding  money  easily  and  safely 
when  traveling,  and  for  transferring  money  from  place  to  place.  It  is  unwise  to 
carry  large  amounts  of  currency  about  the  person.  It  involves  not  only  tempta¬ 
tion  to  thieves  in  hotels  and  railway  trains,  but  the  risk  of  loss  through  carelessness.  A 
certain  amount  of  currency  is  necessary  for  daily  needs,  but  banking  credits  of  various 
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kinds  are  preferable,  when  one  travels  from  one  business  center  to  another.  Checks 
upon  one’s  personal  account,  which  may  be  carried  in  blank,  are  sufficient  in  many 
cases,  but  they  are  not  always  accepted  from  a  person  who  is  not  well  known.  A  good 
plan,  if  checks  are  carried,  is  to  make  part  payment  in  advance  for  hotel  expenses, 
when  one  stops  at  a  hotel  of  good  standing,  giving  the  proprietor  time  to  collect  the 
check  before  one’s  departure.  A  business  man  or  woman  will  probably  find  his  or  her 
personal  checks  acceptable  where  they  have  become  well  known  for  prompt  payment. 
There  are  several  forms  of  banking  credits,  however,  which  are  more 
readily  negotiable  than  are  personal  checks.  Among  these  are  bank¬ 
ing  drafts  upon  a  commercial  center,  certified  checks,  and  cashier’s 
checks.  Drafts  are  equally  useful  for  sending  by  mail  or  for  making 
personal  payments. 

Bank  drafts  are  much  safer  than  an  equal  quantity  of  currency, 
because  if  stolen  they  cannot  be  readily  negotiated.  The  attempt  to 
negotiate  them  involves  skilful  forgeries,  and  identification  at  a  bank, 
unless  the  forger  can  get  them  accepted  by  some  business  man.  Drafts 
are  similar  to  cashier’s  checks  drawn  upon  other  banks.  They  simply 
direct  the  bank  upon  which  they  are  drawn  to  pay  a  given  sum  of  money 
to  the  person  named  in  the  draft.  Such  drafts  can  be  readily  transferred 
by  endorsement  in  any  business  town.  If  they  bear  the  usual  marks  and 
signatures,  moreover,  they  will  be  accepted  even  by  a  stranger,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  payment  of  a  hotel  bill,  much  more  readily  than  would  a 
personal  check.  Banks  away  from  New  York,  and  particularly  in  the  West  and 
South,  are  generally  glad  to  receive  drafts  upon  New  York,  because  they  entitle  them 
to  money  there  which  they  might  otherwise  have  to  send  by  express,  or  themselves 
pay  the  cost  of  exchange.  The  same  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  drafts  drawn  upon  any 
commercial  center,  like  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  and 'offered  in  the  radius  of  territory 
doing  business  with  them.  A  small  charge  is  sometimes  made  for  the  issue  of  drafts, 
but  usually  only  a  few  cents  for  several  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Certified  checks  also  are  useful  for  making  payments  of  importance,  where  one  is 
not  known,  or  where  the  certainty  of  the  validity  of  the  check  is  an  important  element 
in  closing  the  transaction.  A  certified  check  is  a  personal  check,  that  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  that  it  is  good  for  its 
face  value.  The  cashier  satisfies  himself  that  at  least  the  amount  of  the  check  is  on  de¬ 
posit  to  the  credit  of  the  maker,  and  makes  a  memorandum  that  the  deposit  is  charged 
with  the  amount.  He  is  then  able  to  certify  to  the  value  of  the  check  without  running 
any  risk  of  loss  to  the  bank.  A  certified  check  is  more  acceptable  than  is  the  check  of 
an  individual,  because  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  bank  and  its  promise  to  pay.  Certified 
checks  are  often  required  by  banks  in  payments  of  interest  for  their  clients,  especially 
from  persons  who  are  not  well  known  to  them.  They  are  sometimes  required  by  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  A  man  or  woman,  for  instance,  who  owed 
interest  on  a  mortgage,  might  receive  notice  from  a  bank  where  the  mortgage  was  left 
for  the  collection  of  the  interest,  that  the  payment  must  be  made  by  certified  check.  A 
simple  request  addressed  to  one  of  the  tellers,  or  to  the  cashier  of  one’s  bank,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  prompt  and  courteous  certification  of  the  check.  No  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  usually  made. 

A  form  of  check  serving  somewhat  the  same  purpose  as  the  certified  check,  is  the 
cashier’s  check.  This  is  signed  by  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  drawn  in  favor  of 
the  person  asking  for  the  check,  or  of  such  person  as  he  may  designate.  The  per¬ 
son  asking  for  the  check  should  give  the  cashier  in  payment  a  check  upon  his  own 
account  for  the  amount  of  the  cashier’s  check  asked  for.  The  latter  may  be  drawn 
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upon  some  other  bank.  Nearly  all  national  banks  have  deposits  in  New  "V  ork  or 
in  some  other  large  city.  A  person  having  a  payment  to  make  in  New  York,  would 
find  a  cashier’s  check  drawn  by  the  cashier  of  his  own  bank  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky, 
upon  its  reserve  agent  in  New  York,  more  acceptable  as  a  means  of  payment  to  a 
New  York  firm  than  would  be  his  individual  check  upon  his  home  bank.  He  would, 
accordingly,  give  to  the  cashier  a  check  upon  his  own  account,  and  would  receive  in 
return  a  check  drawn  by  the  cashier  upon  the  New  York  agent  of  the  bank.  Some 
business  firms  stipulate  on  their  bills  and  accounts  that  they  must  be  paid  in  certi¬ 
fied  checks  or  in  cashier’s  checks  upon  some  large  city.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
is  to  avoid  certain  charges  which  are  made  by  city  banks  for  the  collection  of  country 
checks.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  cost  something,  however  small,  to  make  all  the 
necessary  clerical  entries  in  exchanging  checks  between  different  banks.  There  is 
also  the  cost  of  expressage  or  postage,  and  sometimes  charges  for  the  actual  ship¬ 
ment  of  money.  There  is,  still  further,  the  loss  of  the  interest  upon  the  amount  of  the 
check  while  it  is  being  sent  home  for  collection.  The  loss  upon  a  single  check  may 
be  trifling,  but  upon  a  large  volume  of  checks,  constantly  on  the  wing,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
tween  the  city  and  hundreds  of  interior  places,  the  amount  of  money  out  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  use  of  the  bank,  and  upon  which  it  is  losing  interest,  is  large  enough  to  be  a 
material  element  in  its  profits.  The  system  of  making  a  charge  of  a  few  cents  for  col¬ 
lecting  checks  has  recently  been  introduced  in  several  large  cities  and,  whether  these 
charges  are  fully  justified  or  not,  in  all  cases,  the  reasons  why  they  were  proposed  are 
obvious  from  the  facts  just  stated. 

The  letter  of  credit  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  ingenious  devices  for  enabling 
travelers  to  carry  the  title  to  large  sums  of  money  at  almost  no  risk.  Letters  of  credit 
are  issued  by  several  leading  exchange  houses  and  bankers  of  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities,  and  these  letters  of  credit  can  be  obtained  by  any  bank  in  the  country 
upon  the  application  of  a  customer.  Many  banks  take  the  trouble  to  post  notices 
that  they  issue  letters  of  credit.  In  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  they  simply  act 
as  agents  for  the  New  York  exchange  houses,  but  it  is  proper  and  convenient  for  the 
traveler  to  deal  with  his  local  bank  rather  than  to  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the  ex¬ 
change  houses.  Letters  of  credit  are  not  usually  issued  for  less  than  $500.  They 
consist  of  a  folded  sheet,  bearing  upon  its  face  the  bodv  of  the  letter,  and  upon  an¬ 
other  page  a  memorandum  for  entering  the  payments  which  are  made.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  on  the  adjoining  page  shows  the  face  of  a  letter  of  credit  issued  by  a  leading  New 
Y ork  company. 

The  essential  operation  of  the  system  of  letters  of  credit  is  that  a  firm  of  estab¬ 
lished  resources  and  standing  authorizes  the  traveler  to  draw  upon  its  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  sum  of  money  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  letter  of  credit. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  commercial  banks  in  Europe  are  agents  of  the  New  York  firms 
which  issue  letters  of  credit.  They  have  not  entered  into  elaborate  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  many  cases,  but  are  willing  to  accept  a  draft  by  the  traveler  upon  the  bank 
issuing  the  letter,  because  they  know  that  it  will  be  promptly  paid.  They  are  agents  in 
the  same  sense  that  any  bank  is  an  agent  of  another  which  accepts  a  check  drawn  upon 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  letters  of  credit,  however,  the  checks  or  drafts  drawn  by  the 
traveler  are  known  to  be  good,  because  the  letter  of  credit  certifies  that  he  has  a  certain 
amount  on  deposit  with  the  company  issuing  the  letter,  and  it  is  known  that  that  com¬ 
pany  is  a  bank,  or  exchange  house,  of  character  and  standing. 

The  traveler,  starting  for  Europe  with  his  letter  of  credit,  does  not  use  it  until  he 
lands  on  the  other  side.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  in  American  or  English  money 
such  funds  as  he  needs  for  fees  and  expenses  on  the  steamer.  English  money  is  prefer¬ 
able  on  the  English  steamers,  as  all  their  transactions  are  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings, 
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LETTER  OF  CREDIT 
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FOURTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Letter  of  Credit, 

No.  16723 


Dear  Sirs: 


New  York ,  April  13,  igo2 


IV e  have  to  request  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  Mr.  Frank  J.  Davis ,  of  this  city , 
whose  signature  is  written  below ,  with  such  funds 
as  he  may  require ,  to  the  amount  of  TJiirty-five 
Thousand  Francs  in  gold ,  against  his  receipts , 
in  duplicate  ( one  of  which  you  will  forward  to 
us),  for  such  sum  or  sums  as  you  may  make 
under  this  credit. 

This  letter  and  the  request  contained 
herein  is  intended  to  continue  in  force  until 
Jan.  /,  iqoj.  Such  sums  as  may  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Davis  shall  be  endorsed  upon  the  back  of  this 
letter  and  charged  to  the  account  of 

Your  obedient  servant 

The  Fourth  National  Bank 

George  Simpson 

President 

Signature  of 

Frank  J.  Davis 

To  Messieurs: 

The  Bankers  named  and  addressed  on  the  third  page  of  this  letter. 
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and  pence.  Before  starting  upon  the  voyage,  the  traveler  will  find  it  most  convenient, 
therefore,  to  exchange,  at  a  New  York  broker’s,  some  American  money  for  English 
gold  and  silver.  This  will  be  independent  of  the  amount  invested  in  his  letter  of  credit. 
Upon  landing  in  Liverpool,  for  instance,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  he  can  go  at 
once  to  the  Victoria  Street  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  present  his  letter.  He 
will  find  few  difficulties,  or  none,  in  obtaining  such  sum  as  he  wishes.  The  banker  will 
simply  ask  him  how  much  he  wants.  He  should  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  English 
money  to  make  his  answer  in  its  terms.  If  he  wants  about  $50  he  should  say,  (<  I  would 
like  £10. »  The  banker  will  then  fill  out  a  draft  for  £10,  requesting  the  house  which 
issued  the  letter  of  credit  to  pay  that  amount  to  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  to  charge 
it  to  the  account  of  the  traveler.  The  banker  will  push  this  draft  over  the  counter  to 
the  traveler  for  his  signature.  The  traveler  should  read  the  parts  filled  in,  in  order  to 
see  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  as  to  the  amount,  attach  his  signature,  and  hand  the 
draft  back  to  the  banker.  The  latter  will  glance  at  the  signature  on  the  draft,  and 
then  at  that  on  the  letter  of  credit,  to  see  if  they  are  alike,  and  will  then  hand  over  the 
money,  or  a  slip  entitling  the  holder  to  the  money  at  another  counter. 

Bankers  in  Europe  usually  make  no  objection  to  paying  amounts  asked  upon  letters 
of  credit,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties.  Comparison  of  the  sig¬ 
natures  affords  such  a  sufficient  safeguard  that  it  is  said  that  hardly  a  pound  has  ever 
been  lost  by  a  payment  upon  a  letter  of  credit  through  fraudulent  representations.  The 
traveler  will  find,  however,  if  any  difficulty  arises,  that  the  house  which  issued1  the  letter 
of  credit  has  sent  to  a  few  leading  points  a  copy  of  his  signature.  This  is  obtained  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  the  country,  by  a  request  that  he  fill  up  a  sheet  with  half  a  dozen  or  more 
copies  of  the  signature.  These  copies,  sent  perhaps  to  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  will  obviate  any  risk  that  the  signature  upon  the  letter  of  credit  may  be 
altered  by  any  one  finding  it  or  stealing  it.  The  fact  that  these  duplicate  signatures 
exist  at  the  leading  money  centers  of  Europe,  is  doubtless  a  restraint  upon  thieves  in 
making  use  of  letters  of  credit,  and  contributes  to  the  safety  with  which  payments  are 
made  upon  them  all  over  the  world. 

The  banker  who  accepts  and  pays  a  draft  upon  a  letter  of  credit  will  fill  in  upon  the 
letter  the  amount  of  the  draft.  This  is  partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveler,  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  memorandum  of  the  amounts  he  has  drawn,  and  partly  a  convenience  to  other 
bankers,  in  preventing  an  attempt  to  draw  more  than  the  balance  due  upon  the  letter. 
It  is  partly  also  a  proof  that  the  payment  was  actually  made  by  the  bank  sending  the 
draft  to  the  New  York  house  which  issued  the  letter.  The  entry  will  be  made  in  the 
money  of  the  country  where  the  draft  is  drawn,  so  that  the  traveler  cannot  determine  to 
a  cent  the  amount  drawn  or  the  margin  available,  unless  he  is  able  to  calculate  exchange 
to  a  nicety,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  comparative  values  of  foreign  and  American 
money,  will  enable  him  to  tell  within  a  few  dollars,  at  least,  whether  he  has  reached  the 
limit  of  his  letter  of  credit.  The  balance  due  to  him  will  be  promptly  adjusted  upon  his 
return  to  this  country,  or  at  any  time,  by  the  transmission  of  the  letter  to  the  issuing  house. 

The  loss  of  a  letter  of  credit  should  be  promptly  communicated  to  the  leading  banks 
which  are  named  as  the  agents  of  the  issuing  bank.  This  should  be  done  by  telegraph, 
if  it  cannot  be  done  bv  personal  notice  in  a  leading  financial  center.  The  loss  of  a  letter 
of  credit  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  serious  consequences  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  prove  one’s  identity  at  a  leading  city  bank,  and  to  submit  to  some 
expense  for  cable  communication  with  the  issuing  bank  in  New  York,  but  arrangements 
can  soon  be  made  by  reputable  persons  to  have  the  credit  renewed,  and  notice  given  to 
leading  banks  to.  pay  nothing  upon  the  old  letter  if  presented  by  the  finder. 

It  is  well,  when  going  abroad,  to  make  some  arrangements  with  one’s  banker  by 
which  more  money  can  be  put  to  one’s  credit,  if  necessary,  than  the  amount  of  the  letter 
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of  credit  which  is  taken.  Changes  of  plan,  larger  expense  than  was  anticipated,  or  some 
temporary  difficulty  regarding  the  letter  of  credit,  will  thus  be  met  by  a  cable  or  mail 
communication  with  one’s  home  banker,  or  with  the  company  issuing  the  letter  of 
credit.  One  of  the  best  plans  is  to  authorize  one’s  banker  to  pay  over  to  the  exchange 
house  issuing  the  letter  of  credit  such  sum  as  may  be  directed  by  cable.  Arrangements 
should  then  be  made  with  the  exchange  house  regarding  the  terms  and  signature  of 
such  a  message.  As  the  cable  companies  charge  for  the  address  and  signature  of  a 
message,  at  the  same  rates  as  the  body  of  the  message,  most  firms  in  the  United  States 
having  any  considerable  business  abroad,  file  with  the  cable  companies  an  address  in¬ 
cluding  only  one  word.  This  address  should  be  known  to  the  traveler,  and  he  should 
also  arrange  for  a  special  signature,  representing  his  last  name,  if  the  name  is  not  a 
common  one,  but,  otherwise,  some  combination  which  will  be  distinctive.  The  mere 
designation  of  the  amount  desired,  without  other  words,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  body 
of  the  message,  if  the  matter  has  been  previously  arranged.  It  may  be  advantageous  to 
have  such  a  message  sent  by  the  foreign  agents  of  the  New  York  house,  rather  than  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  traveler. 

A  person  traveling  in  foreign  countries  will  be  subject  to  the  search  of  his  baggage 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws.  Nearly  all  countries  levy  some  sort  of  taxes, 
called  customs  duties,  upon  foreign  goods  entering  such  countries  for  use  there. 
These  duties  are  limited  in  some  countries  to  a  few  articles.  Thus,  in  England,  the 
only  articles  for  which  a  traveler’s  baggage  is  likely  to  be  searched  are  tobacco,  tea, 
and  coffee.  England  is  what  is  called  a  free-trade  country,  where  duties  are  levied 
upon  articles  which  are  not  produced  in  the  country.  There  is  no  other  country  pur¬ 
suing  this  policy  so  strictly.  The  continental  countries  of  Europe,  however,  while  they 
levy  high  duties  upon  wholesale  consignments  of  goods,  are  not  severe  in  their  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  personal  baggage  of  travelers.  A  traveler  from  London  to  Paris,  or  from 
Brussels  to  Paris,  upon  a  through  train,  does  not  have  to  submit  to  the  customs  inspec¬ 
tion  of  his  trunks  until  he  reaches  his  destination.  His  hand  baggage  may  be  examined 
at  the  frontier,  but  the  mere  opening  of  his  satchel  and  the  announcement,  w  Nothing 
dutiable, ”  in  English  or  French,  usually  relieves  him  from  any  further  search  or  scru¬ 
tiny.  Even  in  regard  to  his  trunks,  the  continental  customs  officers  are  usually  lenient. 
They  ask,  perhaps,  to  have  the  tray  lifted,  take  a  look  at  the  general  contents  of  the 
trunk,  and  mark  it  to  be  passed  without  payment  of  duties.  This  course  is  pursued 
only  in  the  case  of  travelers  who  are  not  expected  to  reside  in  the  country  in  which  they 
have  arrived.  A  more  serious  effort  to  collect  duties  upon  their  baggage  might  be 
made,  if  it  were  known  that  they  were  bringing  the  goods  into  the  country  to  be  left 
there. 

The  system  of  examining  passengers’  baggage  is  much  more  severe  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  New  York.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  pass  any  articles  which 
were  for  the  personal  use  of  the  traveler,  no  matter  how  large  the  amount.  In  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  traveler  was  bringing  the  goods  for  sale,  some  regard  would  be  had  to 
his  social  station  and  wealth,  but  duty  would  not  be  levied  upon  personal  effects  which 
were  clearly  shown  to  be  such,  and  not  intended  for  sale.  The  law  of  1894  declared 
that  <(  -wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States  (shall  be  free  of  duty),  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to 
include  articles  not  actually  in  use  and  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  use  of  such 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  or  which 
are  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale.”  This  was  changed  in  the 
«  Dingley  Law  »  of  1897,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  effects  of 
persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  ;  but  this  exemption  shall  only  include  such  articles  as  actually 
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accompany  and  are  in  the  use  of,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such 
persons,  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  and  shall  not 
be  held  to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for  other  persons,  or  for  sale. 

«  Provided,  That  in  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad,  all  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  other  personal  effects  taken  by  them  out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  identity  being  established,  under  appro¬ 
priate  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  no  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value  of  articles  purchased  abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  upon  their  return.* 


This  change  of  law  subjects  passengers  arriving  at  New  York  to  much  questioning 
and  to  a  close  search  of  their  baggage.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  old  requirements.  A  person  cannot  in  any  case  bring 
in,  free  of  duty,  goods  valued  at  more  than  $100,  and  he  cannot  even  bring  in  articles  of 
this  value  unless  they  fall  under  the  definition, <(  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  effects. w  This  language  is  held  at  the 
New  York  customhouse  to  exclude  small  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  books,  and  practically 
everything  which  cannot  be  worn  or  has  not  immediate  connection  with  the  person. 
There  is  no  minimum  limit  for  assessing  duties.  An  article  costing  less  than  a  dollar 
is  often  singled  out  for  the  assessment  of  duty.  Blank  forms  are  distributed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  at  the  pier,  which  are  signed  by  the  passengers  in  the  presence 
of  a  customs  officer,  but  these  are  largely  a  formality.  Since  few  passengers  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  705  paragraphs  of  the  tariff,  it  is  well  for  a  returning  traveler  to  declare 
that  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  any  articles  subject  to  duty,  and  to  submit  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  his  baggage.  This  examination  is  sometimes  very  minute,  but  usually  more 
careless. 

Where  duties  are  levied  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  they  are  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  article,  and  are  levied  at  the  price  actually  paid,  but 
not  less  than  the  -wholesale  market  price.  A  person  who  has  bought  a  picture  or  a 
piece  of  bronze  at  retail  will  be  compelled,  if  he  makes  a  truthful  declaration,  to  pay 
duty  upon  the  retail  price,  and  not  upon  the  wholesale  price  ^t  which  duty  will  be  made 
by  the  large  importer;  but  if  the  article  had  been  given  to  him  without  cost,  he  will 
be  required  to  pay  at  least  the  duties  due  upon  the  wholesale  value  as  paid  by  the  im¬ 
porter. 

The  American  tariff  is  complicated,  and  levies  high  duties  upon  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  chinaware,  and  nearly  all  manufactured  articles.  These  duties  are  of  two  kinds, 
specific  and  ad  valorem.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  levied,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  words  implies,  according  to  value.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem , 
for  instance,  is  levied  by  the  existing  tariff  upon  decorated  china.  Specific 
duties  are  those  which  are  levied  bj^  the  pound,  ton,  or  number  of  articles 
without  regard  to  value.  Thus,  certain  sizes  of  gloves  are  charged  a  duty 
$3  PPr  dozen  pairs,  and  other  sizes  $4  per  dozen  pairs.  These  are  only 
simple  illustrations  of  a  very  complicated  system.  The  duties  on  many 
articles  are  both  specific  and  ad  valorem ,  and  the  articles  are  classified 
by  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  in  other  w-ays  which 
enable  only  experts  to  determine  their  classification  and  the  duties  to  be 
paid.  A  person  bringing  in  a  consignment  of  clothing,  bric-a-brac,  china- 
ware,  or  bronzes,  would,  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  probably  have  to 
pay  at  least  half  as  much  as  their  price  in  duties  to  the  government,  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  half. 

Articles  manufactured  abroad  can  be  imported  through  the  post-office,  but  a  good 
deal  of  red  tape  is  involved  in  the  process  where  the  goods  are  subject  to  duty.  Books 
in  foreign  languages  are  among  the  few  articles  that  are  free  of  duty.  In  the  case  of 
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other  articles,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  imported  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  through  a  dealer  than  directly  by  the  purchaser.  When  sealed  packages, 
believed  to  contain  articles  liable  to  duty,  are  received  in  the  foreign  mails,  notice  is 
sent  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed  to  appear  at  the  post-office  and  to  there 
open  them  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  customs.  In  case  customs  officers  are 
not  accessible,  the  postmaster  is  required  to  retain  the  packages,  after  they  are  opened 
by  the  person  to  whom  addressed,  and  to  report  the  nature  and  probable  value  of  the 
contents  to  the  nearest  customs  officer,  who  will  thereupon  notify  the  postmaster  what 
he  considers  the  proper  duties.  Such  duties  must  be  paid  before  the  packages  are  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  owner. 

I  he  importation  of  merchandise  by  regular  traders  in  foreign  goods  is  organized 
upon  an  elaborate  system.  The  process  involves  a  great  variety  of  legal  documents, 
from  the  invoice,  which  is  presented  to  a  United  States  consul  abroad  for  his  certifica¬ 
tion,  until  the  final  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  invoiced  in 
this  country.  There  are  customhouse  brokers  in  New  York,  and  at  other  important 
points,  who  are  familiar  with  the  manner  of  doing  customhouse  business,  and  who 
should  be  consulted  or  employed  when  such  business  is  to  be  done  upon  any  consider¬ 
able  scale.  The  tariff  laws  are  strict  regarding  the  valuation  put  upon  imported  goods 
by  the  invoice,  and  incorrect  valuations  are  subject  to  heavy  penalty.  Goods  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  United  States  pass  through  the  hands  of  several  classes  of  customhouse  offi¬ 
cers,— examiners,  who  determine  the  character  of  the  goods  ;  ’appraisers,  who  determine 
their  value;  and  computing  clerks,  who  determine  the  duties  which  are  due.  There  are 
methods  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  customs  officers  to  the  board  of  general  ap¬ 
praisers  and  the  United  States  courts,  but  they  necessarily  involve  delay  and  expense. 
A  complete  code  of  customs  regulations,  making  a  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
pages,  is  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  it  would  require  elaborate  study  to 
enable  a  person  to  determine,  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  or  customhouse  broker,  all 
of  the  rules  governing  importations. 

The  transfer  of  money  from  place  to  place  is  an  important  branch  of  modern  bank¬ 
ing.  The  sending  of  a  check  by  ordinary  mail  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of 
obligations  at  distant  points  within  the  United  States.  A  check  drawn  upon  one’s  own 
account  in  a  national  or  state  bank  is  usually  acceptable  for  small  amounts  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  ordinary  transactions.  There  are  occasions,  however,  where  a  certified 
check,  a  cashier’s  check,  or  a  draft  upon  a  leading  city,  is  preferred,  and  may  be  asked 
for,  by  a  creditor.  These  forms  of  payment  are  more  nearly  in  the  nature  of  cash,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  likely  to  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  by  a  city  bank.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  check  upon  a  distant  bank  rests  only  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  maker  of  the 
check,  until  it  has  been  returned  for  collection  to  the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn.  As 
this  might  require  a  week  or  more  between  distant  points,  a  person  making  a  payment 
which  he  desires  to  be  at  once  available,  would  better  employ  one  of  the  other  forms  of 
check,  or  a  draft.  This  may  be  important  in  obtaining  the  immediate  shipment  of 
goods,  which  might  otherwise  be  held  back  until  an  individual  check  had  been  collected 
from  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn.  A  draft  drawn  upon  a  New  York  bank,  offered 
in  payment  in  the  South  or  West,  is  especially  acceptable,  because  such  large  payments 
have  to  be  made  by  those  sections  in  New  York,  that  an  obligation  entitling  the  holder 
to  money  at  the  metropolis  is  often  at  a  premium.  This  is  the  nature  of  a  draft  upon  a 
New  York  bank,  whether  given  by  a  bank  close  at  hand  or  far  removed  from  New 
York. 
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SENDING  MONEY  THROUGH  THE  POST-OFFICE 

he  postal  service  offers  facilities  for  transmitting  money  in  two  forms, —  the 
post-office  money  order  and  the  registered  letter.  Money  orders  are  sub¬ 


stantially  in  the  nature  of  post-office  drafts.  They  are  issued  at  money-order 
offices,  which  include  all  free  delivery  offices,  and  about  30,000  offices  in  all,  but  do 
not  include  all  of  the  small  post-offices.  Money  orders  must  be  paid  for  in  legal- 
tender  currency  or  in  national  bank  notes.  Postmasters  and  their  assistants  are 
forbidden  to  accept  checks,  drafts,  or  notes,  in  payment  of  money  orders,  and  it  is 
made  a  misdemeanor,  with  punishment  by  tine,  to  issue  a  money  order  without  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  money  for  it.  The  charge  for  the  issue  of  money  orders  is  graded 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  order.  Three  cents  is  charged  on  sums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $2.50;  five  cents  on  larger  sums,  not  exceeding  $5;  eight  cents  on  orders 
up  to  $10;  ten  cents  up  to  $20;  twelve  cents  up  to  $30;  fifteen  cents  up  to  $40;  eight¬ 
een  cents  up  to  $50;  twenty  cents  up  to  $60;  twenty-five  cents  up  to  $75;  and  thirty 
cents  up  to  $100. 

A  money  order  is  not  issued  for  more  than  $100,  but  additional  orders  may  be 
issued  to  the  same  person.  The  only  limit  now  imposed  upon  such  issues  is  that  not 
more  than  three  orders  for  $100,  drawn  upon  the  same  fourth-class  post-office,  shall 
be  issued  to  one  person.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  orders  that  may  be  issued 
when  drawn  upon  different  offices. 

When  application  is  made  for  the  issue  of  a  money  order,  the  applicant  is 

handed  a  printed  form  to  be  filled  out  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person, 

and  the  amount  for  which  the  order  is  desired.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the 
full  and  correct  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  order  is  drawn.  The  post¬ 
master  receives  and  keeps  this  application,  and  himself  fills  out  the  money  order 
and  delivers  it  to  the  person  desiring  to  transmit  the  money.  This  order  should 
be  inclosed  in  an  ordinary  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  paid. 
The  money  order  has  a  receipt  attached,  which  may  be  torn  off  along  the  line 
of  perforation,  and  which  should  be  retained  by  the  person  buying  the  order. 
The  postmaster  where  the  order  is  purchased,  in  the  meantime,  sends  a  notice  to 
the  postmaster  where  it  is  to  be  paid,  giving  the  names  of  the  parties.  This  is 
called  the  <(  letter  of  advice, ®  and  it  is  the  authority  by  which  the  postmaster  pays 
the  order  at  the  office  upon  which  it  is  drawn.  A  postmaster  will  not  pay  a  money 
order  for  which  he  has  not  received  the  advice.  It  is  the  letter  of  advice  that 
enables  him  to  determine  that  the  order  has  been  properly  issued,  and  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  money.  He  usually  requires  the  identification  of  the  person  present¬ 

ing  the  order.  A  great  many  money  orders  are  now  endorsed,  and  deposited  for 
collection  in  the  banks,  which  assume  the  duties  and  risks  of  correct  identification 
and  settle  their  accounts  in  bulk  with  the  money  order  division  of  the  post-office. 

The  government  is  not  lawfully  liable  for  the  losses  resulting  from  the  use  of 
money  orders,  but  the  system  is  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  that  these  losses 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  The  number  of  money  orders  paid  during  the  vear  end- 
ing  June  30,  1900,  was  32,467,781,  and  their  amount  was  $248,120,285.82.  The  amount 
of  loss  made  good  bv  the  government  was  $69.45.  Other  losses, —  such  few  as  occurred, 
—  were  recovered  from  the  post-office  employees  whose  carelessness  was  responsible  for 
their  wrongful  payment.  The  amount  of  a  money  order  lost  in  the  mails  can  be  recov¬ 
ered  by  the  sender  or  by  the  payee  (the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  paid)  upon 
application  at  the  issuing  office  or  at  the  office  upon  which  the  order  is  drawn.  A  dupli¬ 
cate  order  is  issued  by  the  Post-office  Department,  free  of  cost,  and  without  unreason- 
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able  delay,  where  it  is  desired  to  transmit  the  order.  The  money  is  returned  to  the 
person  buying  the  order  when  this  is  preferred. 

Persons  traveling  often  buy  money  orders  payable  to  themselves.  This  plan 
has  advantages  over  carrying  large  amounts  in  currency,  and  in  recent  years  has  jj 
been  growing  in  popularity  with  traveling  men.  It  is  better  in  some  cases 
than  carrying  drafts  or  blank  checks,  because  a  money  order  is  more  readily 
negotiable,  but  in  other  cases,  the  drafts  or  checks  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
Post-office  Department  makes  no  opposition  to  this  use  of  the  money-order 
system,  and  permits  orders  to  be  drawn  by  the  same  person  in  his  own  favor 
and  payable  at  the  office  where  they  are  drawn.  This  makes  the  money- 
order  system  a  sort  of  bank  or  savings  deposit  system  of  keeping  money 
which  is  not  needed  for  immediate  use.  A  money  order  ceases  to  be  valid 
after  one  year,  but  it  is  payable  by  a  Treasury  warrant  issued  by  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  Washington,  upon  being  presented  for  that  purpose. 
Postmasters  usually  obtain  the  signature  of  the  buyer  of  an  order  upon 
the  advice  where  the  order  is  payable  to  the  buyer.  This  aids  in  com¬ 
paring  the  signature  and  in  identifying  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  to  be  paid. 

Money  orders  are  issued  for  the  transmission  of  money  to  foreign  countries  under 
conventions  made  with  most  of  these  countries.  They  are  called  w  international  money 
orders  ®  and  blanks  are  used  which  differ  slightly  from  those  used  for  domestic  money 
orders.  They  can  be  obtained  at  most  money-order  offices. 

The  otner  safeguard  afforded  by  the  government  for  the  transmission  by  money 
applies  equally  to  anything  of  value  to  be  sent  through  the  mails.  It  is  known  as  the 
registry  system.  The  government  in  this  case  has  no  exact  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  packages  which  are  registered,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
their  classification  as  mail  matter.  Large  packages  of  currency  are  often  sent  by  banks 
through  the  registered  mails,  the  charges  for  registration  being  less  than  the  regular 
charges  of  the  express  companies.  The  registration  system  is  also  useful  for  sending 
valuable  documents,  silverware,  or  any  merchandise  of  value.  The  fee  for  registering 
a  letter  or  package  is  eight  cents,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  package  or  the 
amount  of  postage  it  may  require  upon  it.  Printed  matter  and  merchandise  may  be 
sent  at  the  regular  rates  for  such  matter,  with  the  payment  of  the  registration  fee. 

Mail  matter  may  be  registered  at  any  post-office  in  the  United  States.  A  person 
desiring  to  register  a  letter  or  package,  is  required,  not  only  to  have  the  package  properly 
addressed,  but  to  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  or  wrapper.  It  should 
then  be  presented  at  a  post-office  or  to  a  letter-carrier,  and  the  postmaster  is  informed 
that  it  is  desired  to  register  the  package.  A  duplicate  receipt  will  be  written  by  the 
postmaster,  or  by  the  clerk  in  charge  of  registration,  one  copy  of  which  will  be  given  to 
the  sender  of  the  package  and  the  other  retained  in  the  post-office.  A  person  desiring 
to  send  a  registered  letter  or  package  should  not  undertake  to  mail  it  in  a  letter  box,  as 
is  sometimes  done  by  affixing  the  proper  postage,  or  even  by  dropping  pennies  into  the 
box.  The  object  of  registration  is  to  insure  complete  responsibility  in  the  passage  of 
the  letter  or  package  from  one  employee  to  another,  and  great  risk  is  run  by  the  neglect 
of  the  sender  to  secure  a  receipt  from  the  first  official  who  receives  the  package. 

Registration  of  letters  by  the  regular  mail-carriers  has  recently  been  authorized  in 
all  residence  districts,  and  even  in  the  business  districts  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities. 
The  letter-carriers  are  provided  with  proper  books  and  receipts  for  performing  the 
same  functions  as  the  postmaster  in  receiving  and  receipting  for  registered  matter. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  by  the  Post-office  Department  for  registration  by  firms 
and  corporations  having  large  numbers  of  packages  to  register.  Such  establishments 
are  furnished  with  registration  books  of  their  own,  by  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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clerical  work  is  done  by  their  own  employees;  the  receipts  are  kept  together  in  the 
book,  instead  of  being  detached.  In  such  cases,  the  post-office  officials  verify  the  regis¬ 
tration  blanks  and  the  packages  presented  to  them. 

When  a  registered  letter  or  package  is  delivered  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  he  is  asked  by  the  postmaster  or  letter-carrier  to  sign  a  book,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  package,  and  also  to  sign  a  card  making  the  same  acknowledgment. 
The  card  is  returned  in  the  ordinary  mail  to  the  sender  of  the  package.  A  person  who 
fails  to  receive  such  a  card  after  a  proper  interval,  should  make  inquiry  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  package.  It  may  happen  that  the  package  has  reached  its  destination,  but  that  the 
card  has  been  lost  on  its  return  trip.  All  such  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
postmaster  at  the  post-office  where  the  package  is  mailed,  and  should  set  forth  all 
the  facts  regarding  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties,  the  time  of  mailing,  and  any 
marks  upon  the  package  which  might  serve  to  identify  the  wrapper  in  case  it  had  been 
broken  or  had  strayed  from  its  proper  destination.  Ordinary  mail,  as  well  as  registered 
mail,  is  sometimes  lost  through  carelessness  in  writing  directions.  The  name  of  one’s 
own  city  is  often  substituted  in  haste  for  the  place  intended,  and  other  similar  mistakes 
are  made.  Letters  misdirected  in  this  manner  are  often  recovered  through  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  postal  authorities.  In  the  case  of  registered  letters,  a  law  of 
1897  authorizes  the  government  to  make  losses  good  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10, 
where  they  cannot  be  recovered  in  any  other  way. 


Traverse  Lake.— On  the  boundary  between  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota,  Ueugth,  about  17  miles. 

Treason. —  According  to  the  Constitution,  treason 
against  the  United  States  consists  only  in  «  levy¬ 
ing  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.”  The 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  or  confession  in 
open  court  is  necessary  for  conviction — the 
penalty  is  death. 

Treasury  Board — Appointed  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  1776.  A  standing  committee  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  having  power  over  the  treasury  office  of 
accounts  (which  see),  the  committee  of  claims, 
and  minor  bureaus  and  officials. 

Treasury  Notes. — The  first  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
was  necessitated  by  the  War  of  1812.  They 
amounted  to  $36,000,000  with  5!  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest,  and  were  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the 
government  but  were  not  a  legal  tender.  From 
the  panic  of  1837  to  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War,  Treasury'  notes  to  the  amount  of  $73,000,- 
000  were  issued,  and  an  issue  of  $53,000,000  fol¬ 
lowed  the  panic  of  1857.  In  1862  an  issue  of 
$150,000,000  of  non-interest  bearing  Treasury 
notes  was  authorized.  These  were  legal  tender 
and  were  known  as  «  greenbacks.”  The  U.  S. 
“  seven-thirties,  ”  of  which  $830,000,000  were  is¬ 
sued,  were  a  variety  of  Treasury'  notes,  and 
Treasury  notes  were  issued  to  pay  for  the 
monthly  purchases  of  bullion  authorized  by'  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890. 

Treasury  Office  of  Accounts. — An  important  bureau 
under  the  Treasury  board  as  established  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  It  was  presided  over  by 
an  auditor-general. 

Trebizond,  or  Trapezunt. —  The  second  city  in  com¬ 
mercial  importance  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Black  Sea  and  is  a  trade  center  and 
steamship  terminus.  Pop.,  about  45,000. 


Tree,  Largest  in  the  World. —  In  San  Francisco,  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  circus  tent  of  ample  dimensions,  is  a 
section  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  world  —  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  diameter  of  the  famous  tree  of  Cala¬ 
veras  by  five  feet,  This  monster  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  was  discovered  in  1874,  on  Tule 
River.  Tulare  County,  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  Visalia  At  some  remote  period  its  top 
had  been  broken  off  by  the  elements,  or  some 
unknown  forces,  yet  when  it  was  discovered  it 
had  an  elevation  of  240  feet.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  was  in  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  35  feet  4  inches.  The  section  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  hollowed  out,  leaving  about  a  foot  of 
bark  and  several  inches  of  the  wood.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  100  feet  in  circumference  and  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
200.  It  was  cut  off  from  the  tree  about  12  feet  above 
the  base,  and  required  the  labor  of  four  men 
for  nine  days  to  chop  it  down.  In  the  center  of 
the  tree,  and  extending  through  its  whole 
length,  was  a  rotten  core  about  two  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  partially  filled  with  a  soggy,  decayed 
vegetation  that  had  fallen  into  it  from  the  top. 
In  the  center  of  this  cavity  was  found  the  trunk 
of  a  little  tree  of  the  same  species,  having  per¬ 
fect  bark  on  it,  and  showing  regular  growth. 
It  was  of  uniform  diameter,  an  inch  and  a  half 
all  the  way  ;  and  when  the  tree  fell  and  split 
open,  this  curious  stem  was  traced  for  nearly 
100  feet  The  rings  in  this  monarch  of  the 
forest  show  its  age  to  have  been  4,840  years. 

Trees— 2809. 

Tree  that  tears  the  largest  leaves,  The.  —  The  palm  fam¬ 
ily  bears  larger  leaves  than  any  other  tree. 
The  Inaja  palm,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  has  leaves  which  reach  from  30  ft.  to 
50  ft.  in  length  and  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  breadth. 
Specimens  of  the  leaves  of  the  talipot  palm,  a 
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native  of  Ceylon,  have  been  met  with  20  ft.  long 
and  18  ft.  broad.  These  leaves  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  make  tents,  and,  thus  employed, 
they  make  very  efficient  shelters  from  rain. 
The  leaves  of  the  double  cocoanut  palm  are 
often  30  ft.  long  and  several  wide.  The  leaves  of 
the  cannibal  tree  of  Australia  resemble  broad 
planks,  and  are  frequently  15  ft.  long,  20  in. 
broad,  and  \l/2  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  These 
board-like  leaves  all  shoot  out  at  the  top,  and 
hang  down  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  umbrella 
around  the  stem.  The  umbrella  tree  of  Ceylon 
has  leaves  of  such  enormous  size  that  a  single 
one  will  cover  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  and 
often  serves  as  a  canopy  to  a  boat,  or  a  tent  for 
soldiers.  A  specimen  leaf  brought  to  England 
measured  36  ft.  round.  Another  large-leaved 
plant  is  the  Victoria  Regia.  One  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  magnificent  water-lily  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  in  England, 
had  a  leaf  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  weight  of  400  tt>. 

Tree  Toad,  The. —  See  Toad,  2652. 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix. — ( 1807-1866.)  British  philo¬ 
logist,  theologian,  poet,  and  divine. 

Trent  Affair,  The. —  An  episode  of  the  Civil  War  that 
came  near  causing  a  breach  of  friendly  relations, 
and  probably  war,  between  the  U.  S.  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  which  by  reason  of  its  international 
bearing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  The  insurrectionary  government 
was  extremely  desirous  of  securing  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederate  states  by  foreign  powers, 
that  it  might  have  a  standing  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  with  all  the  political,  commercial,  and 
belligerent  rights  and  privileges  of  a  de  jure  as 
well  as  a  de  facto  government.  In  England  and 
in  France,  especially  among  the  titled  and  the 
business  classes,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Southern  cause,  and  official 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  was  urged  by 
many  who  were  high  in  power.  In  England 
this  sentiment  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  the  blockade  of  Southern  American 
ports  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton  for  the 
great  cloth  manufactories,  and  hundreds  of 
looms  and  thousands  of  spindles  were  idle.  To 
take  the  largest  advantage  of  these  conditions 
and  to  endeavor  to  secure  recognition,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1861  the  Confederate  government  sent 
James  M.  Mason,  of  Va.,  and  John  Slidell,  of  La., 
as  commissioners  to  England  and  France,  re¬ 
spectively.  They  ran  the  blockade  and  went 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  they  took  passage  for 
London  on  the  British  steamer  “  Trent."  Their 
mission,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  passengers 
on  the  «  Trent,"  were  matters  of  public  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
for  under  the  neutrality  laws  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  they  could  not  rightfully  be  taken  from  a 
foreign  vessel.  On  Nov.  8,  in  the  old  Bahama 
channel, the  « Trent  ”  was  overhauled  and  brought 
to  by  the  U.  S.  war  steamer  «  San  Jacinto,”  Capt. 
Charles  Wilkes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
latter  could  have  been  ignorant  upon  this  point 
of  international  law,  but  in  the  belief  that  the 


end  justified  the  means,  he  permitted  his  zeal 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  flag  to  override  his  judg¬ 
ment.  He  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  *  Trent  ” 
and  demanded  of  its  captain  the  surrender  of 
Mason  and  Slidell.  This  was  properly  refused, 
but  under  threats  of  force.,  the  Confederate 
commissioners,  after  a  vigorous  and  emphatic 
protest,  yielded  themselves  as  prisoners.  Ma¬ 
son  and  Slidell,  with  their  secretaries  and  the 
friends  who  accompanied  them,  were  taken  on 
board  the  “  San  Jacinto  ”  and  carried  to  Boston, 
where  the  commissioners  were  placed  in  con¬ 
finement  in  Fort  Warren.  The  act  of  Capt. 
Wilkes  created  great  excitement,  not  only  in 
the  U.  S.,  North  and  South,  but  abroad  as  well. 
At  the  North,  fora  time,  Wilkes  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour.  Public  meetings  were  held  and  much 
volcanic  oratory  was  expended,  in  laudation  of 
him.  The  multitude,  thoughtless  of  the  law  and 
of  the  grave  consequences  of  so  flagrant  a  viola¬ 
tion,  looked  only  at  the  deed  and  filled  the  air 
with  loud  acclaim.  Others,  who  condemned 
the  act,  admired  Wilkes  for  his  pluck.  The 
British  Government  took  instant  and  vigorous 
action,  as  the  U.  S.  Government  would  have 
done  had  the  conditions  been  reversed.  The 
British  minister  at  Washington  was  immedi¬ 
ately  directed  to  demand  his  passports  and 
withdraw  from  the  U.  S.,  at  the  end  of  seven 
days,  if  within  that  time  the  U.  S.  Government 
did  not  release  the  prisoners  and  permit  them 
to  go  upon  their  mission,  and  also  make  a  suit¬ 
able  apology  for  its  violation  of  the  law  of 
neutrality.  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward  were  prompt  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  set  free  and  sent  to 
England,  and  an  apologetic  note  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  minister,  in  which  the 
act  of  Capt.  Wilkes  was  disavowed,  and  regrets 
for  the  untoward  event  were  couched  in  courtly 
diplomatic  phrase.  While  an  adjustment  of  the 
matter  was  pending,  there  was  no  little  appre¬ 
hension  at  Washington  and  throughout  the 
North,  lest  it  should  result  in  hostile  relations 
with  England  —  a  condition  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  fatal  to  (he  Union  cause.  But 
England  accepted  the  American  note,  and  there 
was  a  sensation  of  great  relief  and  satisfaction 
at  Washington  and  throughout  the  North, 
when  the  incident  was  thus  happily  closed. 
(See  Seward,  William  Henry,  518.) 

Trenton  —  The  capital  and  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  New  Jersey.  Pop.,  about  65,000. 

Trenton,  Battle  of  —  Fought  at  Trenton,  Dec.  26, 
1776.  2,400  men  under  Washington  defeated 

about  1,500  Hessians  under  Rahl 

Treves. —  A  city  of  Prussia  noted  for  its  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities. 

Trlest,  or  Trieste. —  The  principal  seaport  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  is  a  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  center.  Pop.,  about  200,000. 

Trillium,  The. —  2917. 

Trinidad — A  large  island  of  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies.  It  exports,  besides  the  usual  tropical 
products,  an  asphalt  from  the  pitch  lake,  La 
Brea.  This  lake  is  about  il/2  miles  in  circum- 
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ference.  The  asphaltum  near  the  shores  is 
hard  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  men  and 
quadrupeds,  but  in  the  center  it  is  in  a  boiling 
state.  Trinidad  is  about  80  miles  long.  Pop., 
about  250,000. 

Trinity  College  — (1)  The  largest  college  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  England  ;  founded  in  1546  by 
Henry  VIII.  (2)  A  college  of  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  founded  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  (3) 
(University  of  Dublin.)  The  leading  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  Ireland  ;  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591. 

Triple  Alliance. —  (r)  A  league  between  England, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  established  in 
1668  and  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of 
French  aggressions.  (2)  A  league  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
formed  in  1717,  chiefly  for  defense  against 
Spain  ;  Austria  joined  this  league  in  1718.  (3)  A 

league  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy,  formed  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  Russia  and  France. 

Triplicate. —  To  make  three  copies  of  a  paper. 

Tripoli. — (1)  A  vilayet  of  the  Turkish  empire,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  (2)  The  capital  of 
Tripoli ;  a  seaport  and  caravan  station.  Pop., 
from  20.000  to  30,000.  (3)  A  town  of  Syria,  Asi¬ 

atic  Turkey.  It  has  trade  and  fishing  industries, 
also  silk  manufactories.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 

Tristram,  The  Story  01.-1784. 


«  Tristram  Shandy.”  — A  famous  novel  by  Sterne. 

Trogons,  The.— 2600. 

Trojan  War.— See  Homer  Legend,  1715. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— (1815-1882.)  A  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus.— (1810-1892.)  An  English 

novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer  ;  brother  of 
Anthony  Trollope. 

Tronville. — A  seaport  and  popular  summer  resort  of 
France,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  the  Seine. 

Trout,  The.— 2689. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend. —  Born,  1827.  A  noted 
American  author  and  editor. 

Troy. — A  city  of  New  York,  engaged  largely  in 
manufacturing.  Pop.  (1900),  60,651. 

Troy.— See  Homer  Legend,  1715. 

Trumbull,  John. —  Born,  1756.  A  noted  American 
painter. 

Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks. — 4191. 

Trusts. — Trusts  are  combinations  of  capitalists  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  production  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  manufactures,  etc.,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  trusts  are  interested. 
Trusts  were  first  introduced  by  American  cap¬ 
italists,  and  are  in  principle  similar  to  syndi¬ 
cates,  unions,  etc.  The  operations  of  trusts  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  prevail  exten¬ 
sively,  were  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  which  issued  an  adverse  report  in 
1888. 


TSCH AIK0V5KY 


Peter  Ilitch  Tschaikovsky  was  born  in  1840,  in  Wotkinsk,  a  small  town  in  the 
mining  region  of  the  Ural  district  in  Russia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  St.  Petersburg  conservatory.  His  life  was  that  of  the  simple,  thoughtful, 
earnest  disciple  of  art,  and  was  passed  in  St.  Petersburg,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  the 
spring  of  1891,  he  came  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  performance  of  some  of  his  works 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  He  visited  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  most  warmly  received.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  in  1893,  "hen  he  conducted  the  performance  of  some  of  his  own  works 
at  Oxford,  England.  He  died  of  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1893. 

Tschaikovsky  is  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  the  Russian  school  of 
music,  and  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  of  modern  composers.  He  drew  ex¬ 
tensively  upon  the  Russian  folk-songs  for  themes,  made  frequent  use  of  the  time  and 
rhythm  of  Russian  dances,  and  occasionally  introduced  the  quaint  harmonic  sequences 
peculiar  to  the  music  of  the  Russian  church. 

This  composer  is  so  recent  in  musical  history  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
artistic  value  of  his  work,  but  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the  sincerity  of  his  art  can¬ 
not  be  questioned. 


Tudor.—  An  English  dynasty'  established  on  the 
male  side  by  Owen  Tndor.  Henry  VII.,  Henry' 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
belong  to  this  dynasty. 

Tugs. —  One  tug  on  the  Mississippi  can  take  in  six 
day's,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  barges 
carrying  10,000  tons  of  grain,  which  would  re¬ 


quire  seventy  railway  trains  of  fifteen  cars 
each.  Tugs  in  the  Suez  Canal  tow  a  vessel  from 
sea  to  sea  in  forty-four  hours. 

Tuileries.— A  former  royal  residence  in  Paris,  com¬ 
menced  by  Catherine  de’  Medici  about  1564,  and 
completed  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  The 
Tuileries  was  connected  by  wings  with  the 
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Louvre ;  its  garden,  enlarged  and  beautified, 
now  covers  the  site  of  the  palace,  which  was 
burned  by  the  Commune  in  1871. 

Tula.— The  capital  of  the  government  of  Tula  in 
Russia ;  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
cities  of  Russia.  Pop.,  about  70,000. 

Tunis.— The  capital  and  a  seaport  of  the  French 
protectorate  of  Tunis  in  northern  Africa.  An 
important  center  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
ture.  Pop.,  about  135,000. 

Tunnel.—  An  underground  passage,  usually  through 
a  mountain  or  beneath  the  bed  of  a  stream,  for 
transportation  purposes,  or  the  conveyance  of 
water.  The  first  tunnel  in  the  United  States 
was  constructed  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company’s  Canal ;  com¬ 
pleted  in  1821.  Among  the  world’s  notable 
railroad  tunnels  are  the  Hoosac  'funnel,  through 
the  Hoosac  Mountains,  in  Massachusetts,  nearly 
5  miles  long ;  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  through 
the  Alps,  9%  miles  long  ;  the  Arlberg  tunnel, 
under  the  Alps,  6%  miles  long,  and  the  Severn 
tunnel  in  England,  over  4  miles  in  length. 

Tunny,  The. —  2682. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles. —  Born,  1821.  A  noted  Canadian 
conservative  statesman. 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar.—  ( 1810-1889.)  An  English 
poet. 

Turbot,  The. —  See  Halibut,  2668. 

Turenne,  Vicomte  de  (Henri  de  La  Tour  i>’  Au¬ 
vergne). —  (1611-1675.)  A  celebrated  French 
marshal. 

Turgenieff,  Ivan  Sergeyevich. —  (1818-1883.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  Russian  novelist. 

Turin. —  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Turin,  Italy. 
It  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  rapidly  growing  in 
commercial  importance.  Pop.  about  400,000. 

Turkestan.— A  region  of  Asia  inclosed  by  Siberia, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  Its  boundary 
lines  are  indefinite  but  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  include  the  western  portion  of  Central 
Asia. 

Turkey,  The. —  2495. 

Turkey,  or  The  Ottoman  Empire. —  An  empire  whose 
possessions  lie  in  southeastern  Europe,  south¬ 
western  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  possessions  in  Europe  are  the  vilayets 
of  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Servia,  Saloniki, 
Skutari,  Monastir,  Janina,  Kosova,  and  Crete  ; 
in  Africa,  the  vilayets  of  Tripoli  and  Bengazi ; 
in  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdestan, 
Mesapotamia,  and  Syria  and  Arabia.  The 
country  has  an  extensive  export  trade,  the  chief 
products  being  raisins,  opium,  fruits,  coffee, 
oil,  etc.  Area  of  immediate  possessions  about 
1,000,000  square  miles.  Pop.,  about  30,000,000. 

Turkish  Fables. — 1379. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William. — 3475. 

Turpin,  Dick  —  A  famous  English  highwayman  ;  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1739. 

Turtle,  The.— 2647. 

Tuscany.— A  compartimento  of  Italy,  correspond¬ 
ing  closely  to  the  ancient  Etruria.  Area,  9,304 
square  miles.  Pop.,  nearly  3,000,000. 

Tussaud’s,  Madame,  Waxworks. — A  waxwork  exhibit 
in  London  ;  founded  in  1802  by  Madame  Marie 


Grosholtz  Tussaud.  Some  of  the  figures  in  the 
present  collection  were  modeled  by  Madame 
Tussaud. 

Tutelary  god,  Origin  of  (Indian  Mythology). — 1663. 

Tutuila — An  island  of  the  Samoan  group  ;  the  third 
in  importance.  Area,  55  square  miles. 

Tver.— Capital  of  the  government  of  Tver,  Russia. 
A  city  of  trade  and  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.,  about  45,000. 

Twain,  Mark. —  Pseudonym  of  Samuel  Langhorne 
Clemens. 

Tweed. — A  river  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Length,  about 
97  miles. 

Tweed,  William  Marcy.— ( 1823-1878.)  A  Democratic 
politician  ;  identified  with  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  York  City  and  tried  (1871-73) 
and  imprisoned  for  the  appropriation  of  many 
millions  of  the  city’s  money.  He  died  in  jail. 

Twentieth  Century. — Some  minds  are  still  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  present  century  beginning  with 
Jan.  1,  1901,  instead  of  Jan.  1,  1900,  as  if  the  19th 
century  closed  (which  it  did  not)  at  midnight 
on  Dec.  31,  1899.  The  matter  will  be  clear  to 
such  if  they  will  reflect  that  the  first  century 
began  with  the  first  day  of  the  year  1,  and 
ended  with  the  last  day'  of  the  year  100.  It 
could  not  close  with  the  last  day  of  the  year  99, 
for  100.  not  99.  y'ears  make  a  century. 

Twenty-cent  Piece. — This  U.  S.  silver  coin  was  minted 
from  1875  to  1878,  when  its  issue  was  discontin¬ 
ued.  It  weighed  77.16  grains,  was  legal  tender 
up  to  $5,  and  circulated  principally  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  for  which  it  was  epecially  intended. 

Twickenham. — In  England,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames. 

Twin  Flower,  The. — 2899. 

Two  Crows  Better  than  One. —  See  Animal  Stories, 

2727. 

Tyburn. —  A  tributary  of  the  Thames  which  form¬ 
erly’  flowed  through  London.  A  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  was  established  upon  its  banks  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde  Park. 

Tyler,  John. —  Tenth  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
sketch  of,  564. 

Tyler,  Wat. —  Killed  at  Smithfield  1381.  Leader  of  a 
peasant  revolt  in  England,  in  1381. 

Tyndale,  or  Tindale,  William. — Born  about  1484;  burned 
at  the  stake,  1536.  An  English  reformer. 

Tyndall,  John. — (1820-1893.)  A  distinguished  British 
phy'sicist. 

Typewriter,  Who  Invented  it. —  The  first  attempt  at  the 
construction  of  a  machine  that  would  do  the 
work  of  the  pen  was  that  of  an  Englishman, 
Henry  Mill,  who,  in  1714,  took  out  a  patent  for 
such  an  instrument.  The  next  recorded  patent 
for  a  typewriter  was  granted  in  France,  in  1841, 
to  a  blind  man,  Pierre  Foucalt,  whose  machine 
being  found  practicable  was  used  in  several 
institutions  in  Europe.  The  first  patent  for 
working  a  machine  upon  the  type-bar  principle 
was  that  of  A.  H.  Beach  in  1856.  The  first 
practical  machine  was  invented  in  1867  by  0. 
Latham  Sholes,  an  American,  assisted  by  S.  W. 
Soul6  and  Carlos  Glidden.  Soul6  and  Glidden 
left  the  concern  long  before  the  invention  was 
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fully  worked  out,  so  that  the  real  credit  in  the 
matter  belongs  to  Sholes,  who  perserved  in  the 
enterprise  from  1867  to  1873,  when  he  took  his 
machine  for  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  to 
Messrs.  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  gunmakers, 
of  New  York,  who  put  it  upon  the  market  as 
the  Remington  typewriter.  For  the  further 
improvement  of  the  machine,  Sholes  was  still 
largely'  responsible,  for  his  services  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  firm  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Tyr  and  the  Heimdal  (Norse  Mythology). —  1644. 

Tyre. —  Next  to  Sidon,  the  most  important  town  of 
ancient  Phenicia.  It  was  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  now  known  as  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
trade  of  ancient  times,  and  supplied  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  with  linen  fabrics  dyed  with  the 
famous  Tyrian  purple  derived  from  the  shell 


of  a  fish.  It  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the 
Great  for  nine  months.  The  modern  Cur,  a 
town  of  5.000  inhabitants  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city. 

Tyrol,  or  Tirol.— A  county  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Capital,  Innsbruck.  It  has  extensive  mining 
interests  ;  chief  products,  wines,  fruits,  cheese, 
etc.  Area,  10,287  square  miles.  Pop.,  nearly 
1,000,000. 

Tyrrhene  Sea. —  In  ancient  geography',  that  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  west  of  Italy. 

Tyrtseus.  —  A  lame  schoolmaster  who  lived  in 
Athens  in  the  7th  centurv  B.  C.  When  the 
Spartans  were  at  war  with  the  Messenians,  the 
former  were  told  by  the  oracle  to  take  a  leader 
from  among  the  Athenians.  The  latter,  not 
wishing  to  .aid  the  Spartans,  sent  Tyrtaeus 
whose  songs  so  inspired  the  Spartan  soldiers 
that  they  were  victorious.  Portions  of  his 
works  remaiu. 


u 


Uaupes. — A  river  of  South  America,  the  largest 
tributary'  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Length  estimated 
about  700  miles.  4 

Udaipur. —  (1)  A  native  state,  a  British  protectorate 
in  India.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  state  of  Udai¬ 
pur.  Pop.,  about  50,000. 

Udall,  Nicholas. —  ( 1505-1556.)  An  English  dramatist 
and  Latin  scholar. 

Ufa. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Ufa.  in 
Russia.  Pop.,  about  30,000.  The  regiou  has 
iron  and  copper  interests. 

Uffizi. —  A  famous  art  gallery,  situated  in  Florence, 
Italy  ;  founded  in  the  15th  century. 

Uganda.— A  protectorate  of  British  east  Africa,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Lake  Victoria.  Area,  about  45,000  sq. 
miles.  Pop.,  about  2,500,000. 

Uhland,  Ludwig. — (1787-1862.)  A  German  ly'ric  poet. 

Ujiji. — (1)  A  country  of  Central  Africa,  inhabited  by' 
the  Jiji  tribe,  a  strong,  industrious  people,  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  fishing,  iron  manufactures, 
and  trade.  (2)  The  chief  town  of  Wajiji  in 
Central  Africa. 

Ukraine. —  In  Russia,  a  regiou  of  uncertain  bounda¬ 
ries  but  lying  chiefly  in  the  valley' of  the  middle 
Dnieper.  Its  possession  was  long  disputed  by 
Russia  and  Poland,  but  the  latter  country'  ceded 
to  Russia,  in  1667  and  1686,  that  part  ly'ing  east 
of  the  Dnieper ;  the  part  west  of  the  Dnieper 
became  a  Russian  possession  in  1793. 

Uleaborg. —  A  seaport  of  Finland,  capital  of  the  laen 
of  Uleaborg ;  engaged  extensively  in  foreign 
trade.  Pop.,  about  11,000. 

Ulea  Lake. —  A  lake  of  Finland;  length,  about  40 
miles. 

Ulfilas. —  (311-381.)  A  Gothic  bishop  and  translator 
of  the  Bible. 

Ullswater,  or  Ulleswater. —  A  lake  of  England,  lying 
between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
the  second  in  size  of  the  English  lakes.  Length, 
9  miles. 


Ulm. — 111  Germany,  the  chief  town  of  Wiirtemburg 
and  an  imperial  fortress.  An  important  manu¬ 
facturing  and  railroad  center.  Pop.  about  37,000. 

Ulm,  Capitulation  of. —  The  surrender,  Oct.  17,  1805,  of 
an  Austrian  army  to  Napoleon.  The  Austrian 
forces  numbered  between  20,000  and  30,000  men. 

Ulm,  Truce  of. —  Concluded  in  1647  between  the  Ba¬ 
varians  and  the  Franco-Swedish  forces. 

Ulster. —  One  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Ireland. 
Pop.,  about  2,000,000. 

Ulysses. —  See  Story  of  the  Odyssey,  1725. 

Umbagog  Lake. —  Between  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  lake  having  outlet  into  the  Androscog¬ 
gin  River.  Length,  9  miles. 

Umbrella  Tree. —  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
the  Magnolia,  suggested  by  the  size  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  growth  of  the  leaves  upon  the  ends  of 
their  stems.  The  tree  flourishes  in  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  region. 

Umbria. —  Anciently,  a  region  of  Italy;  now  a  com- 
partimento  of  Italy,  containing  the  province 
Perugia. 

Una.— A  character  in  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene," 
the  personification  of  truth.  She  is  followed  in 
her  wanderings  by  a  lion  which  has  become 
tamed  through  her  gentle  influence. 

Unaka  Mountains. —  A  mountain  range  between  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  North  Carolina.  A  part  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains. 

Uncas.— A  famous  American  Indian  chief,  born, 
about  1588,  died,  1682.  Founder  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Mohegans,  and  an  ally  of  the  colonists.  A 
monument  to  his  memory'  was  erected,  in  1825, 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

“Uncle  Billy."  —  An  affectionate  sobriquet  given  to 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  by  the  soldiers  of  his 
army. 

Uncle  Remus. —  See  Remus,  Uncle. 

Uncle  Sam.— How  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  United  States.  The  term  «  Uncle  Sam » 
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came  into  use  in  the  War  of  1812  and  originated 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  government  inspector  there 
was  known  as  Uncle  Sam  Wilson,  and  when  the 
war  opened,  Elbert  Anderson,  a  contractor  in 
New  York,  bought  a  large  quantity  of  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  army.  This  was  inspected  by 
Wilson,  and  duly  labelled  E.  A. — U.  S.,  mean¬ 
ing  Elbert  Anderson,  for  the  United  States. 
The  term  U.  S.  for  the  United  States  was  then 
somewhat  new,  and  the  local  workmen  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  referred  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson. 
After  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  kept 
up  the  appellation  as  a  joke.  These  same  men 
soon  went  to  war.  There  they  repeated  the 
joke.  It  got  into  print  and  went  the  rounds  of 
the  press.  From  that  time  on  “  Uncle  Sam  * 
was  used  facetiously  for  the  United  States,  and 
it  now,  in  ordinary  parlance,  represents  the 
nation. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." —  The  title  of  a  famous  novel, 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  published  1852. 

“Uncommercial  Traveller,  The.”  —  A  collection  of 
sketches  by  Dickens,  published  serially  in  i860. 

Underwood,  Francis  Henry. —  (1825-1894.)  A  noted 
American  author  ;  originator  of  the  idea  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  *  Atlantic 
Monthly.”  He  held  two  consulships  under 
President  Cleveland. 

Underworld,  The  (Indian  Mythology'). — 1654. 

Underwriter. —  An  insurer. 

“  Undine." — The  title  of  a  story'  by-  Fouqu6,  Baron  de 
la  Motte,  published  in  1811.  Undine,  a  water 
sprite,  through  her  marriage  to  a  mortal,  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  soul. 

Ungava  Bay. — An  arm  of  Hudson  Strait  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador. 

Uniformity  Act.— In  English  history:  (1)  An  act  of 
Parliament  ( 1549)  providing  for  uniformity  of 
religious  service.  (2)  An  act  of  Parliament 
(May  19,  1662)  obliging  holders  of  church  livings 
to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  and  regulating  a 
number  of  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church. 

Union,  Act  of. —  (1)  A  statute  by  which  Wales  was 
united  to  England  :  enacted  in  1535-36.  (2)  A 

statute  (1706),  uniting  the  Kingdoms  of  England 

'  and  Scotland,  on  and  after  May  1,  1707.  (3)  A 

statute  (1800)  uniting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1801. 

Union  Jack. —  The  national  ensign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when 
used  in  a  small  form,  at  the  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
is  called  the  Union  Jack.  It  is  never  floated  on 
shore  ;  and  the  name  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  larger  Union  flag. 

United  States  Bank. —  See  Calhoun,  John  Cald¬ 
well,  98. 

United  States,  Bank  of.— See  Jackson,  Andrew,  317. 

UNITED  STATES,  Departments  of.— 

The  executive  branches  of  the  government 
of  the  U.  S.  are  eight  in  number.  Each  head  of 
a  department  of  state,  known  as  secretary,  or 
by  other  official  title,  is  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet  or  body  of  advisers,  and  each 
receives  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  annum. 
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The  following  are  the  eight  branches,  with  a 
brief  r6sum6  of  the  work  each  has  to  perform, 
under  its  official  head  :  The  state  department 
ranks  first  among  Cabinet  offices,  then  follow 
in  order  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  State  has  charge  of  and 
exercises  supervision  over  all  the  business  and 
other  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations.  Besides  the  secretary  in  charge  of  the 
department,  there  are  three  assistant  secreta¬ 
ries,  seven  heads  of  bureaus  —  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  bureaus,  bureaus  of  accounts, 
statistics,  etc. —  together  with  a  solicitor  and 
chief  clerk.  The  diplomatic  bureau  has  charge 
of  the  personnel  of  the  several  classes  of  minis¬ 
ters  sent  to  foreign  courts  to  represent  the  U.  S. 
These  are  graded  as  ambassadors  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary' ;  Envoys  Extraordinary' 
and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  ;  Ministers  Resi¬ 
dent,  Secretaries  of  Embassies  and  Legations, 
Consuls-general  and  the  various  officers  in  the 
U.  S.  Consular  service.  Those  of  the  first  rank 
of  diplomats  are  accredited  to  the  chief  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  France,  Germany',  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Mexico,  and  Italy,  each  ambassador 
being  given  a  y'early  salary  of  $17,500,  w'ith  the 
exception  of  Mexico,  the  representative  to 
which  republic  has  only  $12,000  per  an.  Besides 
the  various  classes  of  ministers  who  represent 
the  United  States  abroad,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  maintains  a  large  corpsof  consuls  resident 
in  the  chief  foreign  cities  whose  duties  are  to 
see  to  the  interests  of  Americans,  residents  or 
travelers,  seamen,  and  other  citizens  of  this 
country  doing  business  or  temporarily  residing 
abroad. 

Treasury  Department. —  This  important 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has  for  its 
management,  besides  the  chief  secretary',  three 
assistant  secretaries,  a  number  of  division  heads, 
comptrollers,  registrars,  superintendents,  solici¬ 
tors,  and  auditors.  Their  duties  are  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  to 
keep  track  of  the  public  debt,  have  an  oversight 
of  the  mint  and  the  coinage  of  the  country,  re¬ 
port  upon  the  soundness  of  the  national  banks, 
and  see  to  the  affairs  of  the  internal  revenue. 
It  also  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  grants,  war¬ 
rants,  etc.,  of  money  used  in  the  appropriations 
of  Congress  ;  keeps  all  the  accounts  ;  has  charge 
of  the  coast  surveys,  of  the  life-saving  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  appliances  for  the  saving  of  life 
and  property,  on  the  sea  or  lake  coasts,  the  in¬ 
spection  of  steamships,  lighthouses  and  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair,  of  all  the 
public  buildings.  The  director  of  the  mint  has 
charge  of  the  government  mints  and  assay  of¬ 
fices,  while  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engraving 
and  printing  has  the  oversight  of  the  issue  of 
all  U.  S.  bonds,  bank  notes,  etc. 

The  U'ar  and  the  Navy  Departments. — The 
U.  S.  army  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  senior  major  or  lieut.- 
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general,  though  officially  the  President  is  the 
Commander-in-chief.  He,  however,  never  acts 
in  that  capacity,  but  makes  all  his  communica¬ 
tions  to  it  through  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
latter’s  duties  are,  besides  being  this  medium 
of  communication,  to  report  from  time  to  time 
on  the  state  of  the  army  and  its  expenditures. 
Under  him  are  an  Adjutant-general,  a  Commis¬ 
sary-general,  a  Surgeon-general,  a  Judge-advo¬ 
cate-general,  an  Inspector-general,  a  Quarter¬ 
master-general,  a  Paymaster-general,  besides 
chiefs  of  engineers,  of  ordnance,  and  of  rec¬ 
ords,  and  pensions,  and  a  chief  signal  officer. 
The  duties  of  these  several  heads  are  to  see  to 
the  efficiency  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  to 
matters  appertaining  to  recruiting  and  muster¬ 
ing  of  men,  to  the  state  of  the  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments,  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  army, 
besides  the  duty  of  paying,  clothing,  and  feed¬ 
ing  it.  The  ordnance  and  engineer  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy  have  the 
oversight  of  the  efficiency  of  the  small  and 
large  gun  equipment,  and  of  the  infantry,  cav¬ 
alry,  and  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and  sees  to 
the  improvements  from  time  to  time  effected 
in  the  weapons,  missiles,  and  explosives,  used 
by  the  armies  of  the  world.  The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  is  supplied  with  many  somewhat  similar 
officers,  and  in  addition  there  are  chiefs  of 
navigation,  of  ship  construction,  of  yards  and 
docks,  with  supervisors  of  the  Intelligence  and 
Hydrographers  offices,  and  of  the  Naval  Ex¬ 
amination  Board. 

The  Post-Office  Department ,  established  per¬ 
manently  in  1794.  has  for  the  oversight  of  its 
important  and  useful  affairs  and  its  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  post-offices  throughout  the  country,  a 
Postmaster-general,  with  four  chief  assistants, 
a  chief  clerk,  and  superintendents  of  the  in¬ 
land,  the  foreign,  and  the  railway  mail  service, 
of  the  money-order  and  dead-letter  offices,  and 
a  chief  inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  or  other 


of  these  officials,  besides  superintending  the 
general  mail  service  of  the  nation,  to  see  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  postage 
stamps,  cards,  and  newspaper  wrappers,  to 
making  contracts  for  the  carrying  of  the  mails, 
the  furnishing  of  mail-bags,  locks,  etc.,  to  the 
appointment  of  all  city  and  country  post  offices, 
and  the  location  of  new  offices,  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  losses  by  mail  and  the  recovery  of  let¬ 
ters  misdirected  or  gone  astray,  with  charge  of 
the  money-order  system,  etc.  The  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  this  department  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  close  upon  50,- 
000  postmasters  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
75,000  clerks  and  assistants. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior ,  organized  in 
1849,  has  charge  of  the  public  lands,  of  the  care  of 
the  Indians,  of  the  decennial  census,  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey,  of  matters  relative  to  education, 
of  the  national  publication  bureaus,  of  pensions, 
and  of  patents,  etc.  Besides  the  chief  secretary 
and  two  assistant  secretaries,  there  are  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Land  Office,  of  Indian  affairs, 
of  railroads,  surveys,  education,  patents,  and 
pensioners  and  pension  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  charge  of  the 
law  business  of  the  country,  including  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  suits  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  oversight  of  the  U.  S.  attorneys,  marshals, 
and  other  legal  officials.  Its  chief  head  is  the 
attorney-general,  who  has  under  him  a  solic¬ 
itor-general  and  half  a  dozen  assistant-attorney- 
generals,  a  solicitor  in  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  State,  Treasury,  and  Internal  Revenue  de¬ 
partments,  and  an  attorney  for  pardons. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture ,  which  dates 
from  1889,  has  charge  of  the  weather  observa¬ 
tories,  the  experimental  stations,  where  new 
plants  and  their  modifications  are  propagated, 
the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  statistics  with  regard  to  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  together  with  the  study  of  animal 
diseases,  insect  pests,  etc. 


United  States  —  Acquisition  of  Territory.— The  increase  in  area  of  the  U.  S.,  by  war  and  treaty,  is  here 
indicated. 


When 

How 

Whence 

What 

.Square 

Miles 

1776 ) 

By  W'ar 
“  Treaty 

it  ( ( 

“  Union 
“  Treaty 
“  War 
“  Treaty 

“  Annexation 

From  Britain 

“  France 
“  Spain 
“  Mexico 
“  Britain 
“  Mexico 

“  Russia 

A  Republic 

The  Thirteen  Original  States1 

Louisiana  2 

Florida  3 

Texas  4 

Oregon 

California  and  New  Mexico  8 
Gadsden  Purchase  6 

Alaska  7 

Hawaiian  Islands* 

820,680 

899,579 

66,900 

318,000 

308,052 

522,955 

45,535 

590,884 

6,449 

1783/ 

1803 . 

1810 . 

1845  . 

1846  . 

1846-48. 

1853 . 

1867 . 

1898 . 

1  Estimated  cost  of  War  of  Independence  |i68,ooo,ooo  ;  2  Purchase  Price  $15,000,000  ;  3  Purchase  Price 
$5,000,000;  *  Debt  of  Texas  on  Admission  to  the  Union  $7,500,000  ;  8  Estimated  cost  of  the  Mexican  War 
$15,000,000;  0  Cost  $10,000,000;  7  Cost  $7,200,000;  8  The  U.  S.  assumed  the  debt  of  Hawaii  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000. 
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United  States. —  Population  of  states  aud  territories,  arranged  geographically:  1890  and  1900. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

1900 

Total. 

1890 

Included 
in  general 
enumera¬ 
tion. 

Speci¬ 

ally 

enumer¬ 

ated. 

The  United  States . 

*76,303,387 

63,069,756 

62,622,250 

447,506 

North  Atlantic  division . . 

21.046,695 

17,406,969 

17,401,545 

5,424 

Maine . 

694,466 

661,086 

661,086 

New  Hampshire . 

411.588 

376,530 

376,530 

Vermont . 

343.641 

332.422 

332,422 

Massachusetts . 

2,805,346 

2,238,947 

2,238,943 

4 

Rhode  Island . 

428,556 

345,506 

345,506 

Connecticut . 

908,420 

746,258 

746,258 

New  York . 

7,268,894 

6,003,174 

5.997.853 

5,321 

New  Jersey  . 

1,883,669 

1,444,933 

1,444.933 

Pennsylvania . 

6,302,115 

5,258,113 

5,258,014 

99 

South  Atlantic  division. . . 

10,443,480 

8,857.922 

8,857,920 

2 

Delaware . 

184,735 

168,493 

168.493 

Maryland . 

1,188.044 

1,042.390 

1,042.390 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

278.718 

230,392 

230,392 

Virginia . 

1,854,184 

1,655,980 

1,655.980 

West  Virginia . 

958,800 

762.794 

762.794 

North  Carolina . 

1,893,810 

1.617,949 

1,617.947 

2 

South  Carolina . 

1,340,316 

1,151,149 

1,151,149 

Georgia . 

2,216,331 

1,837,353 

1,837,353 

Florida . 

528.542 

391 ,422 

391,422 

. 

North  Central  division. .  . . 

26.333.004 

22,410,417 

22,362,279 

48.138 

Ohio . 

4,157,545 

3.672,329 

3,672.316 

13 

Indiana . 

2,516,462 

2,192,404 

2,192,404 

Illinois . 

4,821.550 

3,826.352 

3,826,351 

1 

Michigan  . 

2,420.982 

2,093,890 

2,093,889 

1 

2.069,042 

1,693,330 

1 ,686,880 

6,450 

Minnesota . 

1,751,394 

1,310,283 

1,301,826 

8,457 

Iowa  . 

2,231,853 

1,911.297 

1,911,896 

401 

Missouri  . 

3,106.665 

2,679,185 

2,679,184 

1 

North  Dakota . 

319.146 

190,983 

182,719 

8,264 

South  Dakota . 

401.570 

348,600 

328,808 

19,792 

Nebraska  . 

1,066.300 

1,062,656 

1,058,910 

3,746 

Kansas  . 

1,470,495 

1,428,108 

1,127.096 

1,012 

South  Central  division 

14,080,047 

11,170,137 

10.972,893 

197,244 

2,147,174 

1 ,858,635 

1,858.635 

2,020.616 

1,767,518 

1,767,518 

1,828.697 

1,513,401 

1.513,017 

384 

1 ,551 .270 

1 ,289,600 

1.289,600 

Louisiana . 

1,381,625 

1,118.588 

1,1 18', 587 

1 

Texas  . 

3,048.710 

2,285,527 

2,235,523 

4 

Oklahoma . 

398,331 

78.475 

61,834 

16,641 

Arkansas..  . 

1,311,564 

1,128,211 

1,128,179 

32 

392,060 

180,182 

180,182 

Western  division . 

4,091,349 

3,102,269 

3,027,613 

74,656 

Montana . 

243,329 

142,924 

132,159 

10,765 

Wyoming . 

92,531 

62.555 

60,705 

1,850 

Colorado . 

539.700 

413,249 

412,198 

1,051 

New  Mexico . 

195,310 

160,282 

153,593 

6,689 

Arizona . 

122.931 

88,243 

59,620 

28,623 

Utah . . 

276.749 

210,779 

207,905 

2,874 

Nevada . 

42,335 

47,355 

45,761 

1,594 

Idaho  . 

161 .772 

88,548 

84,385 

4,163 

Washington . 

518.103 

867,282 

349,390 

7,842 

Oregon  . 

413,536 

317,704 

818,767 

3,937 

California . 

1,485,053 

1,213,398 

1,208,130 

5,268 

63,592 

32.052 

32,062 

Hawaii . 

154,001 

89,990 

89,990 

*  Includes  91,219  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  (including 
civilian  employees,  etc.)  stationed  abroad,  not  credited  to  any  state  or  territory. 
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United  States  —  Number  of  Representatives  as  Apportioned  on  the  Enumeration  of  the  Several  Censuses. 
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United  States.— Increase  of  the  population  at  each 
census  from  1790  to  1900. 


CENSUS 

YEARS. 

Population, 
excluding 
Alaska,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Indian 
Territory, 
Indian  reser¬ 
vations,  etc. 

INCREASE. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1900 . 

*  75,559,258 

12,937,008 

20.7 

1890 . 

62,622,250 

12,466,467 

24.9 

1880 . 

50,155,783 

11,597,412 

30.1 

1870 . 

38,558,371 

7,115,050 

22.6 

1860 . 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

35.6 

1850 . 

23,191,876 

6,122,423 

35.9 

1840 . 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

32.7 

1880 . 

12,866,020 

3,227,567 

33.5 

1820  . 

9,638,453 

2,398,572 

33.1 

1810 . 

7,239,881 

1,931,398 

36.4 

1800 . 

5,308,483 

1,379,269 

35.1 

1790 

3,929,214 

*  It  will  be  noted  this  enumeration  in  1900 
is  exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  Hawaii,  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  of  the  Indian  reservations,  and  of 
the  military,  naval  corps  (including  civilian 
employees,  etc.)  stationed  abroad,  and  not 
credited  to  any  state  or  territory.  Inclusive 
of  all,  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  was,  as  per  appended  table, 
76,303,387.  The  total  population  in  the  45  states 
was  (in  1900)  74,607,225;  in  the  7  territories 
(1900)  it  was  1,604,943;  U.  S.  citizens,  etc.,  sta¬ 
tioned  abroad,  91,219. 


The  center  of  area  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  other  recent 
accessions,  is  in  northern  Kansas,  in  approxi¬ 
mate  latitude  390  55',  and  approximate  longi¬ 
tude  98°  50'.  The  center  of  population  is,  theie- 
fore,  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree  south  and 
more  than  thirteen  degrees  east  of  the  center  of 
area. 


Population  of  46  Leading  Cities  in  U.  S. 
(1900). 


CITY 

POP. 

CITY 

POP. 

New  York . 

3,437,202 

Rochester 

162,608 

Chicago,  Ill. . .  . 

1,698,575 

Denver,  Col 

133,859 

Philadelphia  . . 

1,293,697 

Toledo,  O . 

131,822 

St.  Louis,  Mo. . 

575,238 

Alleghenv,  Pa. 

129,896 

Boston,  Mass.  . 

560,892 

Columbus,  O  . 

125,560 

Baltimore,  Md. 

508,957 

Worcester . 

118,421 

Cleveland,  O  . . 

381,768 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

108,374 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

352,387 

New  Haven  . 

108,027 

San  Francisco. 

342,782 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

105,171 

Cincinnati,  O. 

325,902 

Fall  River . 

104,863 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

321,616 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

102,979 

New  Orleans. 

287,104 

Omaha,  Neb. . 

102,555 

Detroit,  Mich. 

285,704 

Los  Angeles . . 

102,479 

Milwaukee. 

285,315 

Memphis . 

102,320 

Washington . 

278,718 

Scranton,  Pa  . . 

102,026 

Newark,  N .  T . 

246,070 

Lowell,  Mass. 

94,969 

Jersey  City  .... 

206,433 

Albanv,  N.  Y. 

94,151 

Louisville,  Ky. 

204,731 

Cambridge 

91,886 

Minneapolis. . 

202,718 

Portland, Oreg. 

90,426 

Providence .  . 

t75,597 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

89,872 

Indianapolis  .  . 

169,164 

Grand  Rapids. 

87,565 

Kansas  City. 

163,752 

Dayton,  O 

85,333 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

103,065 

Richmond,  Va. 

85,050 

Position  of  the  Center  of  Population: 
1790  to  1900. 


CENSUS 

YEARS. 

North 

latitude. 

West 

longitude. 

Approximate  location  by  impor¬ 
tant  towns. 

West¬ 
ward 
move¬ 
ment  in 
miles 
during 
preced¬ 
ing 

decade. 

1790 

39°  16.5' 

76°  11.2' 

23  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

1800. . . 

39  16.1 

76  56.5 

18  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

41 

1810 

39  11.5 

77  37.2 

40  miles  northwest  by  west  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

36 

1820. . . . 

39 

5.7 

78  33.0 

16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va. 

50 

1830 

38  57.9 

79  16.9 

19  miles  west-southwest  of  Moore- 
field,  in  the  present  state  of 
West  Virginia. 

39 

1840.... 

39 

2.0 

80  18.0 

16  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  in 
the  present  state  of  West  Vir- 

55 

1850. . . 

38  59.0 

81  19.0 

28  miles  southeast  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  in  the ‘present  state  of 
West  Virginia. 

55 

1860. . . 

39 

0.4 

82  48.8 

20  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

81 

1870. . . 

39  12.0 

83  35.7 

48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

42 

1880  ... 

39 

4.1 

84  39.7 

8  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

58 

1890. . . 

39  11.9 

85  32.9 

20  miles  east  of  Columbus,  Ind.  . 

48 

1900. .  . . 

39 

9.5 

85  48.9 

6  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind . 

14 
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United  States.— Gross  area  at  each  census,  from  1790  to  1900. 


CENSUS  YEARS. 

Gross  area 
in  square 
miles. 

census  years. 

Gross  area 
in  square 
miles. 

1900 

3,025,600 

3,025,600 

3,025,600 

3,025.600 

3.025,600 

2,980,959 

1840 . 

2,059,043 

2,059.043 

2,059.043 

1,999,775 

827,844 

827,844 

1890 

1830 . 

1880 

1820 . 

1870 

1810 . 

I860 

1800 . 

1850 

1790 . 

The  area  in  square  miles,  including  land  and  water  sur¬ 
face,  of  the  several  states  and  territories  at  the  census  of 
1900  is  presented  in  the  following  table  : 


Area  of  the  United  States  in  Square  Miles,  by 
States  and  Territories  :  1900. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Gross  area. 

Water 

surface. 

Land 

surface. 

Total . 

3.622,933 

*55,562 

*  2,970,038 

Alabama . 

52.250 

710 

51,540 

590,884 

Arizona . 

113,020 

100 

112.920 

Arkansas . 

53,800 

805 

53,045 

California . 

158,360 

2,380 

155,980 

Colorado . 

103,925 

280 

103,645 

Connecticut . 

4,990 

145 

4.845 

Delaware . 

2,050 

90 

1,960 

District  of  Columbia . 

70 

10 

60 

Florida . 

58,680 

4,440 

54,240 

Georgia . 

59.475 

495 

58,980 

6.419 

Idaho . 

84,800 

510 

84,290 

Illinois . 

56,650 

650 

56,000 

Indiana . 

36,350 

440 

85.910 

Indian  Territory- . . 

31,400 

400 

31,000 

Iowa . 

56,025 

550 

55,475 

Kansas . . 

82,080 

380 

81,700 

Kentuckv . 

40,400 

400 

40.000 

Louisiana . 

48,720 

3,300 

45.420 

33,040 

3,145 

*29,895 

Maryland 

12,210 

9,8(i0 

Massachusetts. . 

8.315 

275 

8,040 

Michigan . 

58.915 

1,485 

57,430 

Minnesota . 

83,365 

4.160 

79,205 

Mississippi . 

46.810 

470 

46,340 

Missouri . 

69,415 

680 

68.735 

Montana . 

146,080 

770 

145.310 

Nebraska . 

77,510 

670 

76,840 

Nevada . 

110,700 

960 

109,740 

New  Hampshire . 

9,305 

300 

9,005 

New  Jersev . 

7,815 

290 

7,525 

New  Mexico . 

122,580 

120 

122,460 

New  York . 

49,170 

1,550 

47.620 

North  Carolina . 

52.250 

3,670 

48,580 

North  Dakota . 

70,795 

600 

70,195 

Ohio . 

41,060 

300 

40.760 

Oklahoma . 

39,030 

200 

38,830 

Oregon  . 

96,030 

1,470 

94,560 

Pennsylvania . 

45,215 

230 

44,985 

Rhode  Island . 

1 .250 

197 

1.053 

South  Carolina . 

30,570 

400 

30,170 

South  Dakota . 

77,650 

800 

76.850 

Tennessee . 

42.050 

300 

41,750 

Texas . 

265,780 

3.490 

262,290 

Utah . 

84.970 

2,780 

82,190 

Vermont  ...... 

9,565 

430 

9,135 

Virginia . 

42,450 

2,325 

40.125 

Washington . 

69,180 

2,300 

66,880 

West  Virginia . 

24,780 

135 

24,645 

Wisconsin . 

56,040 

1,590 

54.450 

Wyoming . 

97,890 

315 

97,575 

Delaware  Bay-  . 

620 

620 

Raritan  Bay  and  Lower 

New  York  Bav 

100 

100 

*  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


University,  Largest  in  the  World.— The 

University  of  Paris  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  9,215  students,  Vienna  coming 
next  with  6,220  students.  The  Uni¬ 
versity- of  Berlin  is  attended  bv 5,527 
students,  and  has  335  instructors. 
France  has  1  University  student  in 
every  865  of  its  population,  Spain 
1  in  every  1,065,  Belgium  1  in  1,406, 
Denmark  1  in  1,600,  Switzerland  1 
in  1,700,  Germany  1  in  1,802,  Swe¬ 
den  1  in  1,860,  Norway  1  in  1.950, 
Great  Britain  1  in  2,150. 

University,  The  One  at  which  Most  Women 
Have  Matriculated. —  The  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  has  ad¬ 
mitted  women  since  1877,  and  6,605 
women  have  matriculated.  Out  of 
this  number  1,223  have  received  the 
title  and  diploma  of  EL.  A.,  or  Lady- 
Literate  in  Arts.  In  the  matricula¬ 
tion  list  of  the  London  University 
of  July,  1893,  it  was  shown  that  270 
women  had  been  successful ;  one 
woman  took  the  LL.B.  degree, 
while  four  received  that  of  M.D. 
Six  women  took  the  M.B.  degree; 
twelve  gained  the  B.Sc.  degree ; 
six  took  the  much-coveted  M.A. 
degree.  The  B.A.  degree  was  in 
1893  conferred  on  seventy-nine 
women.  At  Cambridge  University 
women  have  been  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  for  degrees  since  October, 
1863.  At  Oxford  University,  since 
April  29,  1884,  women  have  been 
examined  for  honors,  but  in  nei¬ 
ther  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  can 
they  proceed  to  graduation.  Mel¬ 
bourne  University  was  thrown 
open  to  women  on  March  22,  1880, 
while  the  Victoria  University,  at 
Manchester,  opened  its  doors  to 
women  in  1883.  At  the  University 
of  Christiana  women  stand  high 
on  the  honor  lists.  At  Zurich  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Switzerland,  in  1893,  ill 
women  students  matriculated. 

University  Settlements. —  A  form  of  edu¬ 
cational  work  among  the  poor  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  efforts  of  Edward 
Denison  along  this  line  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  scheme  necessitates  the 
actual  living  among  the  poor  of 
those  who  would  further  their  in¬ 
terests  ;  cultivated  and  refined 
people  establish  themselves  in 
quarters  in  the  so-called  slum  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  cities,  and  endeavor 
by  example,  and  by  more  practical 
means,  to  inspire  and  uplift  those 
whose  lives  have  been  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  Lecture  courses  are  estab¬ 
lished,  entertainments  provided, 
and  everything  possible  done  to 
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promote  development  of  character.  Among  the 
most  notable  establishments  engaged  in  this 
system  of  education  are  the  College  Settlement 
in  New  York,  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  the  Deni¬ 
son  and  Andover  Houses  in  Boston,  and  the 
Philadelphia  College  Settlement. 

Unter  den  Linden. — A  famous  street  of  Berlin. 

Unterwalden.— One  of  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Chief  towns,  Stanz  and  Sarneu.  Pop., 
about  30,000. 

Upas  Tree.— A  tree  of  the  East  Indies  (Antiaris  toxi- 
caria)  of  the  family  Artocarpacea.  It  yields  an 
acrid  poison. 

Upholstering  and  Interior  Decorating.— 5171. 

Upolu. —  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  the  second  in 
size.  It  contains  Apia,  the  principal  town  of 
the  islands.  Area,  350  square  miles.  Popula¬ 
tion,  about  16,000. 

Upsala.— The  capital  of  the  laen  of  Upsala  in  Swe¬ 
den,  noted  for  its  university  and  its  archbish¬ 
opric. 

Ural  Mountains.—  Mountains  that  lie  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  chiefly  in  Russia.  They  are 
rich  in  minerals  and  precious  stones. 

Ural  River. — A  river  that  rises  in  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  Russia,  and  flows  south  into  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  Length,  about  1,000  miles  ;  in  part 
navigable  for  large  vessels. 

Urania. —  In  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  the  celestial  forces. 

Uranus. — See  Planets,  2991. 

Urban  I. —  Bishop  of  Rome,  222-230. 

Urban  II.  (Udo,  or  Etides). —  Pope  1088-99.  He  fur¬ 
thered  the  first  Crusade. 

Urban  III.  (ITeerto  Crivelli). —  Pope  1185-87. 

Urban  IV.  (Jacques  Pantaleon). —  Pope  1261-64. 

Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  Grimoard). — Pope 
1362-70. 

Urban  VI.  (Bartolommeo  Prignani). —  Pope  1378- 
89.  The  papal  schism  began  in  his  reign. 

Urban  VII.  (Giovanni  Battista  Castagna).  — 
Pope  for  only  13  days,  in  1590. 

Urban  VIII.  (Maffeo  Barberini). —  Pope  1623-44. 

Urbino.—  A  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  former 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies  a  center  of  art  and  literature.  The  birth¬ 
place  of  Raphael. 

Uri. —  A  Forest  Canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  in 
part  by  Lake  Lucerne.  Capital,  Altorf.  The 
scene  of  the  conflicts  between  the  French  and 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians  in  1799.  Pop.,  about 
20,000. 

Urquhart,  or  Urchard,  Sir  Thomas.— (1605? -1660.)  A 
Scottish  Royalist  and  author  ;  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  a  translation  of  Rabelais. 

Ursa  Major. — 2995. 

Ursula. — A  legendary  British  saint  and  martyr, 
said  to  have  been  slain,  with  11,000  virgins,  by 
an  army  of  Huns,  near  Cologne. 

Uruguay. — A  republic  of  South  America  lying  south 
of  Brazil,  and  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Cattle-raising  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  animal  products  the  chief  ex¬ 
ports.  Capital,  Montevideo.  Area,  72,172 square 
miles.  Pop. ,  about  800,000. 


Uruguayana. —  A  town  of  Brazil  situated  on  the  Uru¬ 
guay  River  ;  an  important  trading  point.  Pop., 

about  6,000. 

Usance. — The  time  allowed  by  usage  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  any  business  cus¬ 
tom. 

Ushant. —  An  island  off  the  coast  of  France,  contain¬ 
ing  the  village  St.  Michel  and  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Finistdre.  Length,  about  4% 
miles.  Pop.,  about  3,000. 

Ushant,  Battle  of. —  In  1778,  a  naval  battle  between 
the  French  under  d’Orvilliers  and  the  British 
under  Keppel.  It  was  fought  near  the  island 
of  Ushant,  and  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French. 

Usher,  or  Ussher,  James.— (1580-1656.)  A  British  prel¬ 
ate,  theologian,  and  scholar.  His  most  notable 
work,  “  Aunales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,” 
embodied  a  scheme  of  biblical  chronology  that 
was  universally  accepted  until  disproved  by  lat¬ 
ter-day  investigation. 

Uspallata  Pass. —  Across  the  Andes,  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic;  highest  point 
about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Transan- 
dine  Railroad  runs  through  the  Uspallata 

Pass. 

Usury. — Usury  now  means  iniquitous  or  illegal  in¬ 
terest  of  any  kind  on  money  lent.  The  Mosaic 
law  forbade  a  Jew  to  take  usury  from  a  fellow- 
countryman  .  Greek  and  Roman  moralists  mainly 
disapproved  of  any  usury  ;  the  Church  Fathers, 
the  Popes,  the  Canon  law  absolutely  forbade  it ; 
hence  the  Jews  had  a  kind  of  monopoly  of 
usury  at  the  Reformation.  Luther  condemned 
interest,  while  Calvin  allowed  it.  A  long  series 
of  laws  was  passed  on  the  understanding  that 
usury  was  wrong,  but  admitting  many  excep¬ 
tions,  the  usury  laws  thus  doing  much  harm 
and  multiplying  legal  fictions.  The  moral 
question  is  still  debated,  and  moralists  such  as 
Ruskin  wax  fierce  against  the  taking  of  inter¬ 
est.  But  it  may  broadly  be  said  that  modern 
civilization  fully  recognizes  the  admissibility  of 
fair  interest. 

Utah. — One  of  the  Western  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  First  settled  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  1847-48  ;  became  a  territory  in  1850,  and  a 
state  in  1896.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
the  land  abounds  in  silver  and  lead.  Salt  Lake 
City  is  the  capital.  Area,  84,970  square  miles. 
Pop.  (1900),  276,749. 

Utica. —  (1)  A  city  and  railroad  center  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  place  and  the  leading 
cheese  market  of  the  country.  Pop.  (1900),  56,- 
383.  (2)  An  ancient  city  of  Africa,  lying  a  few 

miles  from  Carthage,  which  it  supplanted  as  the 
principal  city  of  Africa. 

“Utopia.” — The  title  of  a  political  romance  by  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  published  in  1516.  Utopia  was 
an  imaginary  island  upon  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

Utrecht. —  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
Netherlands.  It  is  a  railway  center  and  has 
manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  between  90,000 
and  100,000. 
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Utrecht,  Peace  of.— Concluded  in  1713  between  France 
on  one  side  and  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Savoy, 
Holland,  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  Spain 
agreed  to  its  provisions  and  it  was  largely  in¬ 
fluential  in  ending  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc¬ 
cession.  Its  object  was  the  adjustment  of 
various  vexed  questions  as  to  the  rights  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  countries  involved. 

Utrecht,  Union  of.— Concluded  in  1579.  Uniting  Hol¬ 
land,  Utrecht,  Zealand,  Gelderland,  Overyssel, 
Groningen, and  Friesland, as  the  DutchRepublic. 


Uxbridge.— In  England,  a  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  a  few  miles  from  Condon.  Here  were 
conducted,  in  1645,  the  unsuccessful  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Parliamentary  and  Royalist 
commissioners. 

Uxmal. —  In  Yucatan,  Mexico,  a  ruined  city,  of 
which  but  few  of  the  walls  are  now  standing. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  was  doubtless 
built  by  a  Maya  people.  It  is  thought  that 
some  of  the  temples  of  Uxmal  were  in  use  by 
the  Indians  as  late  as  the  17th  century. 


V 


Vaccination.— The  inoculation  with  the  virus  of 
smallpox  for  the  purpose  of  producing  immun¬ 
ity  from  the  severity  of  that  disease  by  induc¬ 
ing  a  mild  type  which  is  controlled  by  the 
refinement  of  the  virus. 

Vadimonian  Lake. —  Anciently,  a  lake  of  Italy  ;  the 
modern  Eaghetto  di  Bassano.  The  scene  of  two 
Roman  victories  —  the  first  about  310  B.C.  over 
the  Etruscans,  the  second  283  B.C.  over  the 
combined  Gauls  and  northern  Italians. 

Valais. — A  canton  of  Switzerland  ;  capital,  Sion. 

Valdai  Hills. — The  most  elevated  region  of  central 
Russia  ;  a  group  of  hills  forming  a  watershed 
between  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Baltic 
and  those  forming  the  source  of  the  Volga. 

Valdivia. —  The  capital  of  the  province  of  Valdivia, 
Chile.  Founded  as  a  fort  in  1552  by  Pedro  de 
Valdivia. 

Valence. — In  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Dr6me  ;  an  important  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  city.  Pop.,  about  25,000. 

Valencia. — (1)  A  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  com¬ 
prising  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Castellon, 
and  Alicante.  (2)  A  province  of  Spain,  the 
chief  city  of  which  is  Valencia,  an  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  center.  (3) 
One  of  the  leading  cities  of  Spain.  (4)  A  city 
of  Venezuela,  South  America. 

Valenciennes. — In  France,  a  fortified  city  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Nord  ;  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  center,  long  noted  for  its  laces.  Pop.,  about 
30.000. 

Valentine,  Saint. — A  Christian  martyr  (about  270). 
His  festival  was  celebrated  for  a  time  on  Feb. 
14,  but  the  custom  of  sending  valentines  on  this 
date  has  no  direct  connection  with  St.  Valen¬ 
tine. 

Valentine’s  Day,  Saint.— The  14th  of  Feb.  The  feast 
day  of  St.  Valentinus,  a  Christian  martyr,  who 
was  executed  in  Rome  270  A.  D.  The  custom  of 
sending  love  messages  or  valentines  on  this  day 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  feast  of  the 
Saint,  but  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  15th 
of  Feb.  was  especially  observed  by  the  Romans 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  which 
covered  a  period  during  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Valentinian  I. —  (About  321-375.)  A  Roman  officer, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  364. 


Valentinian  II.— (About  371-392.)  Son  of  Valen¬ 
tinian  I.  Associate  emperor  of  the  West  with 
Gratian,  his  half-brother,  375.  Met  death  by 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  his  general,  Arbo- 
gast. 

Valentinian  III. —  (419-455.)  Son  of  Constantins  and 
Placidia  ;  made  emperor  of  the  West,  425. 

Valentinus.— Died  about  160  A.D.  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Gnostic  teachers. 

Val-es-Dunes. —  A  plain  of  Normandy  near  Caen; 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  (1047)  of  the  Norman 
rebels  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy  (William 
the  Conqueror). 

Valhalla  (Hall  of  the  Slain). — In  Norse  mythology, 
the  abode  of  Odin  in  Asgard,  1637. 

Valid. —  Of  force;  binding. 

Valkyrs. —  In  Norse  mythology,  the  hand-maidens 

of  Odin,  1637. 

Valladolid. —  In  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Valladolid  ;  the  home  of  Cervantes.  Pop.,  about 

65,000. 

Vallejo. — A  town  of  California,  situated  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  an 
extensive  grain  trade,  also  ship  yards  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests.  Pop.,  about  8,500. 

Valley  Forge. — A  village  of  Pennsylvania  ;  it  was  in 
this  locality  that  Washington  and  his  army 
passed  the  terrible  winter  of  1777-78. 

Vallombrosa. — A  famous  abbey'  near  Florence,  Italy  ; 
founded  by  Gualbert,  about  1038. 

Valois.  — An  ancient  government  of  France,  com¬ 
prised  in  Ihe  modern  departments  of  Oise  and 
Aisne.  Its  chief  town  was  Crespy. 

Valparaiso.— A  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Valparaiso,  Chile.  It  is  an  important 
commercial  center  and  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Pop.  about 
150,000. 

Value  Received. —  Phrase  used  in  notes  and  bills  to 
indicate  a  consideration. 

Van  Buren,  Martin.—  Eighth  President ;  sketch  of, 

568. 

Vance,  Zebulon  Baird. —  (1830-1894.)  A  prominent 
American  politician. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevense.— (1600-1684.)  Dutch  col¬ 
onist  and  magistrate  of  New  York. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre.— (1721-1814.)  Great  grandson 
of  Oloff  Van  Cortlandt ;  first  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York. 
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Van  Cortlandt,  Stephanus.— (1643-1700.)  Son  of  Oloff 
Van  Cortlandt ;  he  was  magistrate  of  New  York 
and  filled  other  important  official  positions. 

Vancouver.— A  seaport  of  British  Columbia  ;  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Pop., 
about  15,000. 

Vancouver,  George. —  (About  1758-1798.)  A  British 
navigator,  who  served  under  Cook  in  two  of  the 
latter's  voyages,  and  commanded  an  expedition 
of  his  own,  1791-95,  during  which  he  explored 
the  shores  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Vancouver  Island.  — An  island  west  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  to  which  it  belongs.  Capital,  Victoria. 
Area,  15,937  square  miles.  Pop.,  about  40,000. 

Vandalia. — A  small  city  of  Illinois,  formerly  the 
state  capital.  Pop.  (1900),  2,665. 

Vandals. —  A  Teutonic  race  who  first  appeared  in 
central  and  southern  Europe  in  the  5th  century. 
Thence,  they  spread  west  and  ravaged  Gaul, 
Spain  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  In  455 
they  invaded  Rome  and  indulged  in  wanton 
destruction,  whence  the  word  Vandalism.  It  is 
said  that  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia 
took  its  name  from  a  corruption  of  Vanda- 
lusia. 

Vandamme,  Dominique  Joseph. — (1770-1830.)  A  noted 
French  general. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius. —  Sketch  of;  572. 

Van  Der  Stucken,  Frank. — Born,  1858.  An  American 
musical  conductor  and  composer. 

Van  de  Velde,  Willem,  the  younger. —  Dutch  painter, 

3508. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land. —  The  former  name  of  Tasmania. 

Van  Dyck,  Anthony. —  3486. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry. —  (1612-1662.)  An  English  Puritan 
statesman  and  patriot ;  was  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony,  1636-37  ;  executed  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Van  Eyck,  Hubert.— 3481. 

Van  Eyck,  Jan. —  3481. 

“  Vanity  Fair.”  —  A  famous  novel  by  Thackeray. 

Vannes. —  A  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Morbihan.  Formerly  a  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Brittany.  Pop.,  25,000. 

Van  Ostade,  Adrian  Jansz.—  Dutch  painter,  3500. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Killian.— (1595-1644.)  A  Dutch  trader, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  York. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Solomon  —(1774-1.852.)  An  American 
officer  in  the  Revolution  ;  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  1819-22. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen.— (1765-1839.)  A  noted  Amer¬ 
ican  general. 

Van  Ruisdael,  Jacob. — 3504. 

Vans,  The  (Norse  Mythology). — 1645. 

Vansittart  Island.— An  island  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  North  America. 

Van  T wilier,  Wonter.— ( 1580-1646. )  Dutch  governor 
of  New  Netherlands,  1633-37. 

Var.— A  river  of  France,  flowing  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Length,  about  80  miles. 

Var.— A  department  of  France,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Capital,  Draguignan.  Chief 
city,  Toulon.  Pop.,  about  300,000. 

Varanger  Fjord,  or  Waranger  Fjord. —  An  arm  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  extending  into  northern  Norway 
and  Russia.  Length,  about  60-70  miles. 


Vardcn,  Dolly. —  One  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Dickens’s  “  Barnaby  Rudge.” 

Varley,  Cornelius. — (1781-1873.)  An  English  water¬ 
colorist  ;  brother  of  John  Varley. 

Varley,  John.— (1778-1842. )  A  noted  English  land¬ 
scape  painter. 

Varro,  Marcus  Terentius. — (116-27  B.C.)  A  famous 
Roman  scholar  and  writer. 

Varus,  Publius  Quintilius. —  Died.  9  A.D.  A  Roman 
general,  who  took  his  own  life  after  his  defeat 
by  Arminius,  at  the  battle  of  Teutoburgerwald. 

Vasari. —  Kalian  painter  and  writer,  3444. 

Vasey,  George.  —  Born,  1822.  A  noted  American 
botanist ;  the  author  of  a  number  of  botanical 
works.  Served  as  botanist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  1872-93. 

Vatican. — A.  hill  of  Rome,  on  which  stands  the 
Vatican  Palace  and  St.  Peter’s. 

Vatican  Palace.—  In  Rome,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  library,  mu¬ 
seums,  and  art  collections. 

Vauban,  Sebastien  Le  Prestre  de. —  (1633-1707.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  French  military  engineer  and  marshal. 

Vauduse. —  In  France,  a  village  of  the  department 
of  Vaucluse,  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Petrarch, 
and  also  for  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse. 

Vaud. — A  canton  of  Switzerland,  lying  east  of 
France.  Capital,  Lausanne. 

Vaudreuil  (Philippe  de  Rigaud),  Marquis  De. — 
(1641-1725.)  Brigadier-general  in  the  French 
army  and  sent  to  Canada  as  commander  of  the 
forces  there.  Made  governor-general  of  Can¬ 
ada,  in  1703,  and  brought  about  many  reforms 
in  the  colony. 

Vaughan,  Herbert. — Born,  1832.  An  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelate;  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  England,  and  an  active  worker 
against  intemperance  and  in  the  rescue  of 
children. 

Vaux,  Calvert. — (1824-1895.)  A  noted  Anglo-American 
landscape  architect.  Landscape-architect  for  the 
department  of  public  works  in  New  York  City. 

Vauxhall  Gardens. —  A  famous  fashionable  resort  of 
London,  established  about  1660. 

Vecchio,  Palma.-- 3442. 

Veda.— See  Language,  3008. 

Vedder,  Elihu. —  Born,  1836.  American  painter,  3525. 

Veery,  The. —  See  Thrush,  2549. 

Vega  Carpio,  Lope  Felix  de. — (1562-1635.)  A  celebrated 
Spanish  dramatist  and  poet. 

Veile. — The  capital  of  the  amt  of  Veile,  in  Den¬ 
mark.  Pop.,  about  10,000. 

Veit,  Philipp. — (1793-1877.)  A  distinguished  German 
painter. 

Velasquez. —  Spanish  painter,  3447. 

Velvet  Painting. —  See  Home  Study  of  Art,  2397. 

Venable,  Charles  Scott. —  Born,  1827.  An  American 
educator  ;  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  text-books. 

Vendee.—  A  department  of  France ;  capital,  La 
Roche-sur-Yon  ;  the  center  of  the  Royalist  out¬ 
break  in  the  Revolution. 

Vendee. —  One  to  whom  something  is  sold. 

Vendome,  Column. —  In  Paris,  erected  by  Napoleon  in 
honor  of  the  Grand  Army,  1806-10.  Destroyed 
by  the  Commune,  1871,  but  replaced  in  1875. 
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Vendor. —  A  seller. 

Venetia.— An  ancient  province  of  Italy,  comprising 
the  present  provinces  of  Venice,  Padua,  Verona, 
Rovigo,  Vicenza,  Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Undine. 
Pop.,  over  3,000,000. 

Venetian  Alps.— A  group  of  the  Alps  lying  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy. 

Venezuela. —  A  federal  republic  of  South  America, 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Capital,  Cara¬ 
cas.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture,  cattle¬ 
raising,  and  mining.  The  most  important  ex¬ 
ports,  coffee  and  cacao.  Pop.,  about  3,000,000. 

Venezuela  Message. —  A  message  to  Congress  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  that  nearly  brought  on  war  with 
Great  Britain.  (See  Cleveland,  Grover,  128.) 

Venice.— In  Italy,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Venice ;  built  upon  a  number  of  small 
islands  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  islands 
are  separated  by  canals  and  connected  by 
bridges.  Venice  has  important  manufacturing 
industries,  notably  those  of  glass,  gold,  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  textile  fabrics.  It  is  famous  for  its 
unique  situation  and  for  its  palaces,  works  of 
art,  etc.  Pop.,  about  200,000. 

Venus. —  The  planet,  2991. 

Venus.—  See  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
1612. 


Venus,  Mountain  of,  or  Venusberg.— The  Horselberg. 
between  Eisenach  and  Gotha,  Germany.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  medieval  story,  it  was  here  that 
Venus  held  her  court ;  Tannhauser  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
abode. 

Venus  of  Medici.— In  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  at  Florence, 
a  Greek  statue,  thought  to  be  of  the  period  of 
Augustus. 

Venus  of  Melos.— In  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  a  famous 
Greek  statue,  found,  in  1820,  in  the  island  of 
Melos,  3542. 

Vera  Cruz.— (1)  A  state  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Capital,  Jalapa.  (2)  The  most 
important  seaport  of  Mexico  ;  founded  by  Cor¬ 
tes.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 

Veragua  (Don  Cristobal  Colon  de  Toledo  de 
la  Cerda  y  Gante).  Duke  of. —  Thirteenth  in 
descent  of  the  dukes  of  Veragua,  who  inherited 
the  honors  of  Columbus.  The  present  duke  is 
a  descendant  of  Francesco,  the  sister  of  Diego 
Columbus,  great  grandson  of  Columbus,  with 
whom  the  male  line  of  the  family  became  ex¬ 
tinct. 

Verboeckhoven,  Eugene  Joseph. — (1799-1881.)  A  distin¬ 
guished  Belgian  painter  of  animals.  His  pic¬ 
tures  command  very  high  prices. 


VERDI 


Fortunio  Guiseppe  Francesco  Verdi  was  born  October  11,  1813,  in  Roncole, 
Italy.  He  was  of  humble  extraction,  the  son  of  a  country  innkeeper.  That  the 
child  early  showed  musical  ability  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  when  he  was  seven 
y*ears  old  his  father  bought  him  a  spinet ;  and  further,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  spinet 
needed  repairs,  the  work  was  done  gratis  by  a  tuner  of  the  village,  to  show  his  pleasure 
in  Verdi’s  progress  upon  the  instrument.  This  spinet,  the  composer  preserved  until 
his  death. 

For  a  year  Verdi  received  instruction  from  the  village  organist,  who,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  confessed  that  he  could  teach  his  gifted  pupil  no  more.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  succeeded  to  the  post  of  organist,  which  he  held  for  seven  years,  at  a  salary  that 
amounted  to  $7.50  a  year,  with  additional  fees  for  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funerals.  At 
about  the  time  that  he  received  this  appointment,  Verdi  began  to  attend  school  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  Busseto.  After  two  years  of  schooling,  he  was  given  employment 
in  the  warehouse  of  his  father’s  friend,  Antonio  Barezzi,  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  music, 
who  was  able  to  give  many  musical  advantages  to  young  Verdi.  He  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Provesi,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Busseto,  who  for  three  years  in¬ 
structed  him  in  music.  In  return-  for  his  lessons,  Verdi  copied  music  and  performed 
whatever  service  he  could  for  his  teacher. 

From  the  first,  it  was  the  young  musician’s  ambition  to  compose  operas.  Further 
preparation  for  a  musical  career  was  necessary,  however,  and  the  boy  had  no  money. 
Barezzi  came  to  his  assistance  and  sent  him,  in  1831,  to  the  conservatory  at  Milan. 
Verdi  was  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
was  refused  admission  by  Basili,  the  director,  on  the  ground  of  «a  lack  of  musical  tal¬ 
ent  ! »  After  this  disappointment,  Verdi  put  himself  under  Lavigna,  a  celebrated 
teacher  at  Milan,  who  became  his  first  real  instructor  in  the  intricacies  of  composition, 
especially  in  the  line  of  operatic  work. 
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I'1  t833,  when  \  erdi  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  summoned  back  to  Busseto  to 
succeed  his  old  instructor,  Provesi,  who  had  just  died.  He  thus  became  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  organist.  Three  years  later,  he  married  Margarita 
Barezzi,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  patron.  After  two  years  more  at  Busseto,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Milan,  whither  he  removed  in  1838,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  A  hard  struggle  now  ensued,  and  success  came  slowly.  The  composer  was 
about  to  return  to  Busseto  in  despair,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Merelli,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  famous  Theatre  La  Sca/a,  who  accepted  and  produced,  in  1839,' his  first 
opera,  Oberto  conte  dr  San  Bonifacio .  It  was  at  once  successful,  and  Merelli  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  composer  for  three  more  operas.  During  the  composition  of 
the  first,  \  erdi  s  wife  and  two  children  died  in  quick  succession,  and  the  work  was  an 
absolute  failure.  I  he  composer,  desolate  and  discouraged,  determined  to  give  up 
composition  entirely.  Merelli,  however,  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Two  operas  resulted  which  met  with  tremendous  popular  success,  and  made 
Verdi  the  most  popular  composer  in  Italy. 

The  production  of  Rigoletto  in  Venice,  in  1851,  ushered  in  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Verdi’s  career,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  of  development  in  his 
work.  II  Trovatore,  produced  at  Rome  in  1853,  and  La  Traviata ,  presented  in  Venice 
in  the  same  year,  established  his  fame  as  the  most  popular  living  composer.  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  now  world-wide,  and  these  three  operas,  from  the  time  of  their  first  produc¬ 
tion  until  the  present,  have  had  a  popularity  exceeding  that  of  any  three  works  by  any 
other  composer. 

The  third  period  of  Verdi’s  development  began  with  Don  Carlos.  Then  came 
eleven  years,  from  1859  to  1870,  in  which  he  wrote  no  operas.  The  world  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  composer  was  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  when  he  began  an  opera 
for  the  opening  of  a  new  theater  at  Cairo,  in  fulfilment  of  a  commission  from  the  khe- 
dive  of  Egypt.  The  result  was  Aida ,  produced  at  Cairo  in  1871.  The  opera  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  demonstration  such  as  not  even  he  had  been  honored  with  before,  and  its 
enormous  success  at  Cairo  was  augmented  at  Milan  in  1872. 

In  1874,  the  composer,  who  had  always  been  identified  with  opera,  astonished  the 
world  with  a  religious  work  of  great  power  and  beauty,  the  Manzoni  Requiem.  In 
Italy  it  met  with  enthusiasm  that  amounted  to  furore,  but  its  somewhat  theatrical  style 
prevented  a  similar  reception  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

Again  the  composer  went  into  retirement.  But  in  1887,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
his  great  Shakespearean  opera,  Othello ,  was  produced  at  Milan,  amid  tempestuous  ap¬ 
plause  and  with  highest  honors.  In  1893,  >n  his  eightieth  year,  Verdi  gave  to  the 
world  a  third  surprise  in  his  second  Shakespearean  opera,  Falstaff,  the  production  of 
which  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  La  Scala. 

In  1893,  Verdi  received  from  the  king  of  Italy  the  title  Marchesi  di  Busseto. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  in  his  home,  <(St.  Agata.®  His  death 
occurred  January  27,  1901,  and  all  Italy  rendered  homage  at  his  funeral. 

Critics  have  been  severe  in  their  judgment  of  Verdi,  but  he  is  now  recognized  as 
the  greatest  Italian  operatic  composer.  The  change  from  the  shallow,  false  style  of  his 
earlier  works,  to  the  deep  and  earnest  nature  of  his  later  productions,  is  recognized  by 
the  most  rigid  critics.  Italy  looks  upon  him  as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  higher  school 
of  Italian  opera.  He  began  by  writing  down  to  his  public,  but  in  the  end,  he  drew  the 
public  up  to  the  appreciation  of  a  higher  art. 
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Verdigris. —  A  green  accretion  of  an  oxide  of  copper 
which  is  formed  as  a  rust  upon  surfaces  of  that 
metal.  It  is  highly  poisonous  and  fatal  effects 
have  followed  upon  the  use  of  imperfectly 
cleansed  copper  vessels  as  cooking  utensils. 

Verdigris  River. —  A  river  of  Indian  Territory  and 
Kansas,  flowing  into  the  Arkansas  River. 
Length,  about  250  miles. 

Vereshchagin,  Vasili. —  Born,  1848.  A  distinguished 
Russian  painter. 

Vergil,  or  Virgil  (Publius  Vergilius  Maro).—  (70- 

19  B.C.)  A  famous  Roman  poet.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  Vergil  was  issued  at  Rome 
about  1469. 

Verlaine,  Paul. — (1844-1896.)  A  noted  French  poet. 

Vertnejo,  Bartolomeo.— 3446. 

Vermejo  Rio. —  A  tributary  of  the  Paraguay  in  South 
America.  Length,  about  800  miles. 

Vermilion  Bay. —  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Louisiana.  Length,  about 

20  miles. 

Vermont. —  One  of  the  New  England  states  of  the 
United  States.  Capital,  Montpelier.  It  is  an 
agricultural  state,  and  is  noted  for  its  granite 
and  marble  quarries.  One  of  the  thirteen  orig¬ 
inal  states.  Pop.  (1900),  343,641. 

Verne,  Jules. —  Born,  1828.  A  noted  French  novel¬ 
ist. 

Vernet,  Antoine  Charles  Horace.—  French  painter,  3458. 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph. — French  painter,  3457. 

Vernet,  Emile  Jean  Horace. —  (1789-1863.)  A  distin¬ 
guished  French  painter,  son  of  A.  C.  H.  Vernet. 

Vernon-Harcourt,  Leveson  Francis. —  Born,  1839.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  engineer;  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  engineering. 

Verocchio,  Andrea. —  Noted  Italian  sculptor;  3567. 

Verona. —  In  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Verona. 
A  fortified  city,  celebrated  for  its  antiquities ; 
the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Elder 
Pliny,  and  Catullus.  Pop.,  about  70,000. 

Veronese,  Paul. —  Italian  painter,  3442. 

Versailles. —  In  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Seine- et-Oise.  Contains  a  famous  royal  palace  ; 
was  the  seat  of  the  French  government  1871-79. 
Pop.,  about  52,000. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo.— (1452-1512.)  An  Italian  navigator 
and  explorer  who,  it  is  said  was  the  first  to  visit 
the  coast  of  the  western  continent.  The  conti¬ 
nent  was  named  after  him  and  an  honor  thus 
conferred  which  is  based  upon  very  doubtful,  if 
not  erroneous,  statements  of  fact. 

Vesta.— See  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
1617. 

Vesuvius,  Battle  of. —  A  Roman  victory'  over  the  Latin 
League,  gained  near  Mount  Vesuvius  about 
340  B.C. 

Vesuvius,  Mount. —  The  world’s  most  famous  volcano ; 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Italy.  Its  first 
recorded  eruption  took  place  in  79  A. D.,  destroy'- 
ing  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabile.  It  is 
the  only  active  volcano  in  Europe. 

Vevey,  or  Vevay. —  In  Switzerland,  a  town  and  fa¬ 
vorite  tourists’  resort  in  the  canton  of  Vaud. 

Via  Aurelia. —  One  of  the  famous  Roman  highways. 
Built  in  the  5th  century  and  extending  from 
Rome  to  Pisa  and  thence  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 


It  was  continued  by  Augustus  to  Gaul.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  road  now  in 
existence. 

Viau,  Theophile  de. — -( 1590-1626.)  A  French  poet; 
author  of  the  tragedy  “  Pyrame  et  Thisb£.” 

Viaud,  Louis  Marie  Julien  (  Pseudonym,  Pierre  Loti). 
— Born,  1850.  A  noted  French  novelist. 

Vibert,  Jehan  Georges. —  Born,  1840.  A  noted  French 
painter  and  writer. 

Viborg. —  A  seaport  of  Finland,  and  capital  of  the 
laen  of  Viborg.  It  has  an  extensive  lumber  in¬ 
dustry.  Pop.,  about  22,000. 

Viborg. —  A  town  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark.  It  has 
an  interesting  cathedral  of  the  12th  century. 
Pop.,  about  9,000. 

«  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The.” — A  famous  novel  by  Oliver 

Goldsmith.  Published,  1766. 

Vice-admiral. —  This,  an  honorary  rank,  was  created 
Dec.  21,  1864.  It  was  then  the  highest  grade  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  David  G.  Farragut  was  the 
first  officer  to  receive  the  title.  July  25,  1866, 
Congress  created  the  rank  of  admiral,  to  which 
Farragut  was  elevated,  David  D.  Porter  becom¬ 
ing  vice-admiral.  When  Farragut  died,  in  1870, 
Porter  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  admiral, 
and  Rear-admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan  became 
vice-admiral.  At  the  latter’s  death  in  1890.  the 
grade  of  vice-admiral  was  abolished.  George 
Dewey  is  now  (1901)  admiral. 

Vichy. —  In  Fiance,  a  town  and  watering-place  in 
the  department  of  Allier.  Celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs.  Pop.,  about  10,000. 

Vicksburg. —  A  city  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  largest  city  of  the  state,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  place  ;  also  engaged  in 
the  export  of  cotlon.  Prominent  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  point  during  the  Civil  War.  Pop.  (1900), 
14,834. 

Vicksburg,  Capture  of. —  See  Grant,  231. 

Victor  Emanuel,  or  Emmanuel  II.  of  Sardinia  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.,  of  Italy  (1820-1878).  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Sardinia  in  1849  upon  the 
abdication  of  his  father.  In  1861  he  assumed 
the  title  of  «  King  of  Italy  »  and  was  success¬ 
ful  in  consolidating  the  kingdom  1870.  See 
Cavour. 

Victoria. — (1)  A  British  colony  in  Australia.  Capi¬ 
tal,  Melbourne.  Chief  industries,  gold-mining 
and  sheep-raising.  Area,  87,844  square  miles. 
Pop.,  about  1,200,000.  (2)  The  capital  of  British 

Columbia, situated  on  Vancouver  Island.  (3)  A 
seaport  of  Brazil. 

Victoria  Cross. —A  British  decoration  for  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  on  the  part  of  soldiers  or  sail¬ 
ors  during  service.  Instituted  1856.  The  cross 
is  of  bronze  and  made  in  the  Maltese  form.  A 
figure  of  a  crown  surmounted  by  a  lion  adorns 
the  center ;  beneath  is  a  scroll  bearing  the 
words  «  for  valour.”  A  red  ribbon  suspends  the 
cross  presented  to  a  soldier,  a  blue  ribbon  that 
given  to  a  sailor.  When  presented  to  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  or  men,  the  cross  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  small  pension. 

Victoria  Falls.— A  cataract  of  the  Zambesi  River  in 
Africa  ;  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  waterfalls. 
Height,  360  feet ;  width,  1,000  yards. 
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VICTORIA,  QUEEN 


When  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent  was  born,  May  24,  1819,  her 
accession  to  the  British  throne  was  possible  but  not  probable.  Her  most 
likely  destiny  then  was  to  marry  one  of  her  princely  German  cousins  of  high 
descent  but  low  fortune,  and  to  enter  upon  that  struggle  of  rank  with  niggardly  means 
so  common  in  those  days  with  German  families  akin  to  royalty.  But  to  whatever  state 
it  was  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  call  her,  she  was  destined  to  have  the  inestima¬ 
ble  blessing  of  early  preparation  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  domestic  life.  Her  father, 
one  of  the  twelve  surviving  children  of  George  III.,  was  a  good  man,  whom  every¬ 
body  esteemed  for  his  amiable  and  upright  character,  and  everybody  pitied  for 
the  hard  necessity  that  compelled  him  to  bear  the  port  and  charge  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  upon  an  income  that  many  a  London  tradesman  could  afford  to  de¬ 
spise.  Making  a  marriage* of  affection  with  a  widowed  German  princess,  whose  means 
were  even  narrower  than  his  own,  and  with  children  by  her  first  marriage,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  welcome  his  own  child  into  the  world,  to  give  her  for  a  name  the  femi¬ 
nine  variant  of  Alexander  the  Victorious,  in  compliment  to  the  Russian  emperor, 
and  to  see  the  first  promise  of  her  early  childhood ;  then  he  passed  away.  No  less 
worthy  than  himself  was  the  mother  to  whom  the  care  of  the  little  British  princess 
fell,  and  with  it  an  allowance  which,  though  small,  was  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
family  resources.  The  mother’s  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  afterward  king  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  took  much  interest  in  the  princess,  and  subsequently,  until  her  marriage,  was 
the  family  counselor  whose  advice  she  chiefly  sought  and  nearly  always  followed. 

Before  she  reached  her  eighth  year,  it  had  become  a  moral  certainty  that  if  the 
princess  lived  she  would  attain  the  throne;  and  thereupon  her  mother  took  two 
courses  that  had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  career  of  the  future  queen. 
The  first  was  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  her  nearness  to  the  crown  while  her  character 
and  habits  were  still  unformed,  and  the  second,  to  employ  the  intermediate  time  in 
such  moral,  intellectual,  and  domestic  training  as  would  give  the  coming  queen  the  best 
hope  of  filling  her  exalted  station  to  her  own  honor  and  happiness  and  the  contentment 
and  affection  of  her  people.  Conscious  that  her  own  foreign  upbringing  might  not 
afford  a  complete  model  for  the  rearing  of  an  English  sovereign,  the  mother  intrusted 
the  general  direction  of  her  daughter’s  education  to  one  of  the  great  peeresses  of 
the  realm,  commended  alike  by  her  womanly  virtues  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  social  conventionalities  of  the  British  court  and  government.  The  prin¬ 
cess  was  an  amiable  and  dutiful  child  in  the  main,  but  not  precocious,  and  her  juve¬ 
nile  and  naturally  sportive  nature  chafed  and  occasionally  revolted  at  the  closeness 
of  the  discipline  of  teaching  and  manners  to  which  she  wTas  subjected,  and  from 
much  of  wrhich  her  half  sister  and  beloved  companion  was  exempt.  She  was  no 
stranger  to  the  firm  but  non-degrading  punishments  that  the  code  of  her  gentle  and 
loving  mother  permitted,  and  the  sulky  and  half-repentant  child,  familiar  to  the 
households  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  could  in  those  days  have  found  its  prototype 
within  the  walls  of  Kensington  Palace. 

The  accession  of  the  childless  William  IV.,  in  1830,  made  Princess  Alexandrina 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  when  it  was  afterward  deemed  necessary 
by  the  ministry  to  pass  a  regency  bill  through  Parliament,  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  the  king’s  death  before  the  now  twelve-year-old  girl  could  act  for  her¬ 
self,  it  was  decided  that  the  princess  should  be  informed  of  her  true  position.  The 
mother  was  still  very  reluctant  and  the  duty  fell  to  the  governess,  whom  the  child 
greatly  loved.  It  was  performed  by  slipping  a  genealogical  table,  which  told  the  story, 
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into  a  text  book  that  the  princess  would  have  shortly  to  open  to  study  her  lesson  in  his¬ 
tory.  When  she  came  upon  the  paper,  she  looked  at  the  governess  and  said  :  <(  I  never 
saw  that  before. ®  The  governess  answered  coolly :  (<  It  was  not  thought  necessary  that 
you  should. »  Studying  the  paper  she  spoke  again:  <(  I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than 
I  thought.®  As  if  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  unpleasant  fact,  the  governess  replied  : 
«  So  it  is,  Princess. »  After  another  pause,  the  princess  lifted  up  the  forefinger  of  her 
right  hand  and  continued  :  “Now,  many  a  child  would  boast,  but  they  don’t  know  the 
difficulty.  There  is  much  splendor,  but  there  is  much  responsibility.®  Then  going 
and  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  the  governess,  she  said  :  (<  I  will  be  good  ;  I  will  be 
good  !  ®  Thus  was  given  the  pledge  faithfully  kept  for  seventy  years. 

As  heiress  presumptive,  the  princess  was  granted  an  annuity  by  Parliament  to  meet 
the  greater  expenses  of  her  position,  and  she  became  an  increasing  object  of  public 
interest  and  attention.  Many  persons  of  distinction  obtained  sight  and  speech  of  her. 
The  king  desired  her  frequent  appearance  at  court  functions,  but  these  the  anxious 
mother  largely  evaded.  She,  however,  took  the  princess  on  little  journeys  about  the 
country,  to  gratify  the  popular  curiosity  concerning  her.  Many  articles  about  the 
future  queen  appear  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time,  and  they  are  uniformly 
favorable  to  her  intelligence,  her  modesty,  and  her  artless  and  engaging  manners.  She 
was  plain  featured  and  (<  dumpy®  in  figure,  but  her  face  was  animated  and  pleasing,  and 
her  bearing  graceful. 

King  William  died  at  Windsor  very  early  in  the  morning  of  June  20,  1837,  and  as 
soon  as  his  death  was  duly  authenticated,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  started  for  Kensington,  to  give  the  new  sovereign  instant  notice  of  her 
accession,  conformably  to  established  custom.  The  carriage  footman  ham¬ 
mered  long  at  the  gate,  and  the  drowsy  porter  was  crusty  toward  the 
two  elderly  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes,  who  sought  admittance  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour.  But  they  got  to  the  reception-room  and  the 
porter  went  after  the  maid  in  waiting,  who  told  them  that  <(Her  Royal 
Highness®  was  sound  asleep  and  she  would  not  disturb  her-  The  arch¬ 
bishop  replied  that  though  the  princess  might  sleep,  (<Her  Majesty,  the 
C^iieen  ®  must  be  awakened  at  once,  and  that  sent  the  startled  maid 
bounding  up  the  stairs.  Guessing  the  rank  and  character  of  her  visi¬ 
tors,  the  Queen  came  down  at  once,  in  loose  wrapper  and  slippers,  and 
with  her  uncoiled  hair  falling  over  her  face  and  shoulders.  Instinctively 
she  put  out  the  royal  hand  to  be  ceremoniously  kissed,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  accustomed  to  state  and  formality,  commented  after¬ 
ward  upon  her  perfect  self-possession  and  dignity  from  the  moment 
of  her  entrance.  The  notification  of  her  accession,  and  of  the  intended 
meeting  of  the  council  at  eleven  o’clock,  was  made  in  a  few  words, 
after  which  the  Queen  expressed  to  her  visitors  her  regret  at  their  un¬ 
timely  journey  and  their  difficulty  in  gaining  admission,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  archbishop,  said  gently  :  <(  Pray  for  me.®  Then  and  there  the 
little  company  knelt,  and  thus,  invoking  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
heaven,  the  long  reign  began.  When  she  met  the  council  she  was  dressed 
plain  mourning;  she  read  her  speech,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  prime 
minister,  in  a  clear,  firm  voice;  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  before  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
presided  at  a  further  brief  meeting  of  the  council,  and  upon  the  first  document  pre¬ 
sented  for  her  signature  wrote  her  name  as  (<  Victoria.® 

The  prime  minister  at  that  time  was  Viscount  Melbourne,  whose  political  fortune 
had  been  made  by  personal  tact,  grace,  and  charm.  Had  he  been  a  commanding  or  an 
ambitious  statesman,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  mold  the  young  sovereign  to  his 
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own  ends  or  views.  What  he  did  was  invariably  to  give  her  the  sincerest  information 
and  advice,  while  regarding  himself,  with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
as  upon  his  honor,  in  view  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  How  far  his  honest  frankness 
was  capable  of  going,  is  evidenced  by  his  conduct  when  the  young  Queen  pressed  the 
ministry  hard  to  bring  in  a  bill  conferring  the  title  of  King  Consort  upon  her  intended 
husband,  she  at  last  demanded  of  him,  rather  defiantly,  what  he  meant  to  do  about  it. 
<{  For  God’s  sake.  Madam, ®  he  replied  bluntly,  (<  let’s  hear  no  more  of  it;  for  if  you 
once  get  the  English  people  into  the  way  of  making  kings,  you  will  get  them  into  the 
way  of  unmaking  them.®  The  shaft  went  to  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  that  of  the 
woman ;  but  as  Parliament  would  not  grant  the  humbler  title  of  Prince  Consort,  and 
struck  off  two-fifths  of  the  not  extravagant  allowance  proposed  for  Prince  Albert  by  the 
ministry,  the  lesson  was  wholesome,  if  bitter. 

So  lately  as  the  reign  of  Victoria’s  grandfather,  George  III.,  the  personal  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  of  the  sovereign  had  been  repeatedly  exerted  to  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  or  thwart  the  dominant  sentiment  in  Parliament;  but  her 
uncles,  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  had  each  suffered  a  check;  the  former  in 
his  attempt  to  pledge  a  new  ministry  in  advance  against  a  particular  measure 
that  he  thought  wrong,  and  the  latter  in  his  effort  to  keep  a  ministry  in  office  which 
did  not  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  popular  supremacy  had 
been  completely  established  before  the  Queen’s  accession,  and  Lord  Melbourne’s  task 
was  to  start  her  aright  on  a  course  that  would  avoid  bringing  the  throne  into  collision 
with  the  people.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  her  throne, (<  broad  based  upon  her  people’s 
will,®  as  Tennyson  described  it,  became  the  securest  in  Europe.  Her  one  struggle 
against  that  wonderful  and  invisible  thing,  the  British  constitution,  came  after  she  had 
reigned  fifty-five  years,  and  was  designed  to  save  her  from  the  personal  discomfort  of 
having  for  her  prime  minister  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  she  plaintively  said  talked  to  her 
as  if  she  were  a  public  meeting.  She  claimed  the  constitutional  right  of  choosing  the 
prime  minister  from  any  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  domi 
nant  party,  and  therefore  sought  to  impose  that  office  upon 
either  Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Hartington.  Theoretically  she 
was  correct,  but,  as  both  those  noble  lords  told  her,  there 
could  be  but  one  leader  of  the  liberal  party  while  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  in  public  life;  so  after  keeping  the  public  mind  in  a 
flutter  for  several  days  she  surrendered,  and,  as  became  a  queen, 
surrendered  handsomely.  She  told  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  been  thrice  her  prime  minister,  that  she  was  sorry  they  had 
to  come  together  again,  but  she  would  do  her  part  that  they 
might  get  along  pleasantly.  Best  beloved  of  her  ten  prime 
ministers  was  Disraeli,  and  his  method  of  pleasing  is  cyni¬ 
cally  described  in  his  own  words:  (<  Every  one  likes  flattery,  and 
when  it  comes  to  royalty,  you  should  lay  it  on  with  a  trowel.® 

Victoria  was  a  joyous  young  lady  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign ; 
always  talking,  much  of  the  time  laughing,  and  incessantly  moving  about. 

She  had  but  just  passed  her  eighteenth  year,  and  at  Windsor  felt,  possibly 
too  much  at  first,  her  sudden  release  from  the  trammels  of  her  life  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  tactful  and  gracious  Melbourne  made  her  part  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  easy,  and  there  were  few  state  occasions  prior  to  her  coronation. 

This  occurred,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  acces¬ 
sion,  and  though  not  as  splendid  as  the  showy  pageant  to  which  her  uncle  George 
had  treated  himself  in  a  time  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  distress,  it  had  its  own 
beauty  in  a  hearty  popular  interest  and  affection,  for  the  first  time  since  the  young 
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George  III.  had  been  crowned,  more  than  seventy-five  years  before.  A  pretty  in¬ 
cident  of  the  ceremony  was  when  she  arose  from  the  elevated  throne,  and  leaned  for¬ 
ward  with  extended  hand,  to  enable  a  very  old  and  infirm  nobleman,  supported  by  two 
other  peers,  to  perform  his  act  of  homage,  after  he  had  pluckily  but  vainly  tried,  amid 
shouts  of  approval  from  the  galleries,  to  mount  the  steps. 

So  far  back  as  1836,  Victoria  had  met  her  cousin  Albert,  then  seventeen  years  old 
and  three  months  her  junior.  The  young  people  were  pleased  with  each  other,  and  a 
family  understanding  came  about,  that  if  their  affection  lasted,  a  marriage  between 
them  should  be  arranged.  King  Leopold,  the  dear  uncle  of  the  once  little  (<Drina,M 
took  especial  charge  of  the  family  compact,  and  promoted  it  to  the  uttermost  without 
forcing  the  inclinations  of  the  young  people.  After  the  Queen  had  passed  her  twentieth 
year,  the  ministry  intimated  that  she  ought  to  think  about  marriage,  and  no  objection 
was  offered  to  her  declared  preference  for  her  cousin.  He  was  of  royal  blood,  but  a 
younger  son,  and  therefore  with  no  grand  ducal  throne  to  occupy  or  surrender.  In 
person,  in  character,  and  in  manners,  he  was  unexceptionable.  A  scholar  by  inclination, 
he  had  been  distinguished  at  the  university  for  his  ardent  pursuit  of  proficiency  in 
science  and  philosophy,  and  was  highly  accomplished  in  music  and  painting.  In  the 
autumn  of  1839  he  came  to  England  for  a  perfectly  understood  purpose,  and  though  the 
good  Leopold  had  smoothed  the  road  to  his  utmost  limit,  the  modest  young  woman  put 
off  to  the  last  possible  moment  what  Lord  Melbourne  had  told  her  was  an  absolute 
necessity  before  an  official  announcement  —  to  obtain  from  the  prince’s  own  lips  or  hand 
his  ratification  of  the  proposed  and  already  understood  engagement.  She  had  too  much 
affection  for  her  desired  and  intended  husband  to  resort  to  writing  or  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  others;  so  that  one  morning  the  prince,  who  was  her  guest,  was  informed  that 
Her  Majesty  <(  commanded  w  his  presence  in  her  drawing-room.  He  found  the  Queen 
alone,  and  he  found  her  the  Queen.  <(The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  »  carried 
the  bashful  maiden  through  the  first  and  difficult  part  of  the  interview,  and  the 
resources  of  human  nature  sufficed  for  the  rest. 

The  people  were  delighted  to  know  that  the  sovereign  was  to  be  married,  but 
Prince  Albert  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  his  own  too  easily.  Parliament  would  not 
vote  him  a  distinctive  rank  or  precedence,  and  upon  the  plea  that  Lord  Melbourne  had 
not  consulted  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  ministerial  bill  granting  him  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  least  amount  that  the  council  had 
decided  would  enable  him  to  live  and  act  as  the  nation  would  expect,  was  attacked.  In 
the  end,  Lord  Melbourne  had  to  accept  a  reduction  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  enable  him  to  get  the  bill  through  the  Commons  without  the  continuance  of 
a  debate  that  was  already  unseemly,  and  which  might  make  the  marriage  impossible  if 
it  went  much  further.  The  reduction  compelled  the  prince  to  practise  the  most  careful 
economy  throughout  his  life,  for  the  fixed  charges  upon  his  annuity  left  very  little  of  it 
at  his  own  disposal.  Nor  could  the  Queen  have  well  managed  without  his  prudent 
conduct  of  her  affairs,  being  in  a  larger  way  in  the  same  plight  as  himself  in  re¬ 
spect  of  having  free  money  to  spend  ;  vet  the  crown  lands  and  revenues,  surrendered  to 
the  public  treasury  in  exchange  for  the  annuity  granted  her  by  Parliament,  very  much 
exceeded  the  annuity  in  value,  and  by  reason  of  her  prolonged  reign  produced  a  great 
surplus  over  and  above  the  entire  amount  of  all  the  grants  to  the  royal  family  during 
her  life.  Bagehot,  the  English  political  essayist,  has  said  that  whether  the  throne 
shall  be  retained  is  always  an  open  question,  but  never  the  question  of  keeping  it  other 
than  a  splendid  throne  while  it  lasts.  The  splendor  of  the  throne  during  Victoria’s  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  it  was  not  in  any  degree  procured  bv  excessive  gilding  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Queen  was  married  in  February  of  1840,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
first  of  her  nine  children  was  born.  All  of  these  survived  their  father,  and  six  of  them 
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survived  herself.  In  1841,  the  Whigs  were  defeated  by  the  Tories  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
succeeded  Lord  Melbourne.  On  his  proposal  to  the  Queen  that  a  new  mistress  of  the 
robes  —  the  first  lady  of  the  royal  household  —  should  be  appointed,  the  sovereign  re¬ 
fused,  being  much  attached  to  the  peeress  that  had  held  the  office  since  her  accession; 
and  she  objected  to  having  party  politics  brought  so  near  her  person.  Sir  Robert  re¬ 
fused  to  form  a  ministry  if  the  wife  of  a  Whig  peer  was  to  retain  the  most  influential 
and  confidential  place  near  the  throne.  The  question  was  a  new  one,  as  there  had  been 
no  reigning  queen  since  the  days  of  Anne,  before  parliamentary  government  had  been 
fully  developed.  The  Queen  had  just  obstinacy  enough  to  be  her  grandfather’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  a  political  crisis  ensued.  On  a  question  of  party  politics,  Prince  Albert 
could  express  no  opinion  that  could  be  put  to  use,  but  Lord  Melbourne,  honestly 
enough,  sided  with  the  Queen,  as  did  some  of  the  prominent  Tories  whom  she  con¬ 
sulted ;  but  Peel  was  inflexible.  Then  the  Queen  decided  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  out  of  politics  and  belonged  in  a  particular  sense  to  the 
whole  nation.  He  advised  her  to  yield,  which  she  did,  with  the  explanation  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong,  but  did  wish  to  be  sure  that  what  she  did 
was  right.  So  long  as  he  lived,  the  (<  Iron  Duke  w  was  her  preferred  unofficial  adviser 
in  matters  of  state,  and  for  him  she  named  her  third  son,  after  naming  the  first  for  his 
own  father  and  her  father,  and  the  second  after  Alfred,  greatest  of  English  kings.  The 
duke  was  desirous  that  Prince  Albert  should  succeed  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  an  office  not  then  requiring  great  military  training  or  experience,  but  for  which 
the  prince  had  the  qualifications  of  being  so  highly  placed  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
party  or  personal  importunity;  of  lofty  character  and  intelligence,  and  great  industry 
and  patience.  The  Queen  was  delighted  at  a  proposal  that  she  knew,  from  its  source, 
could  not  be  based  merely  upon  favor  or  flattery ;  but  the  prince  wrote  a  grateful  letter 
of  declination  to  the  duke,  wherein,  with  marked  sagacity,  he  pointed  out  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  his  position  among  a  people  so  sensitive  and  jealous  as  the  English,  and  the 
objections  to  vesting  any  important  public  office  in  the  husband  of  the  British  sovereign. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  Queen’s  husband  to  be  idle.  Despite  the  profuse  and 
expensive  organization  of  the  royal  household,  he  found  that  for  the  principal  person¬ 
ages  in  it,  the  life  was  one  of  gilded  privation  in  the  midst  of  wasteful  plenty.  The 
departments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  Steward,  between 
which  the  administration  was  divided,  were  at  drawn  daggers,  after  the 
manner  of  bureaucracy  everywhere,  thus  making  them  the  two  stools 
between  -which  exalted  persons  more  than  once  came  to  the  ground. 

All  this,  in  behalf  of  his  wife  and  sovereign  lady,  he  reformed.  He 
also  made  that  separation  of  crown  from  personal  property,  so  difficult 
and  yet  so  necessary  where  royalty  has  so  many  abodes,  and,  by  means 
of  inventories  ever  since  maintained,  put  an  end  to  that  extensive  loot¬ 
ing  which  had  marked  the  reigns  of  the  two  preceding  monarchs. 

He  helped  the  Queen  in  her  examination  of  and  action  upon  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  state  papers  that  came  before  her.  He  superintended  the 
training  of  the  royal  children,  and  for  the  heir  apparent  laid  out 
that  course  of  instruction  which  made  Edward  VII.  one  of  the  most 
tactful,  gracious,  and  accomplished  princes  of  his  time.  Above  all,  he 
gave  himself  to  that  popularizing  of  science  and  art  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Great  Exhibition  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  influence  of 
which  has  changed  the  scientific  and  artistic  aspect  of  Great  Britain.  Surely  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  the  Queen’s  perpetual  grief  for  him,  nor  in  her  many  visi¬ 
ble  manifestations  of  reverence  for  his  memory,  nor  in  her  people’s  solacing  of  her 
bereavement  by  their  many  monuments  and  memorials  to  him,  and  their  acceptance  for 
10—394 
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him  of  the  enduring  appellation  of  Albert  the  Good.  One  of  his  latest  acts  gave  the 
Queen  and  himself  a  claim  to  the  everlasting  affection  of  the  American  people.  He 
read  the  draft  of  a  proposed  dispatch  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  British  minister 
at  Washington  upon  the  Trent  Affair,  in  1861,  which  seriously  threatened  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Queen  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  harassed  on  one  side  by  a  rebellion  that  had  surged  up  to  the  gates  of 
its  capital,  and  on  the  other  by  the  unreflecting  but  natural  exultation  of  its  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  defiant  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  could  not  be  scolded  or  threatened  without 
losing  the  control  it  still  had  over  the  situation,  and  so  being  forced  into  a  war  probably 
fatal  to  its  own  existence,  in  view  of  the  formidable  rebellion,  but  certainly  of  no  honor 
nor  advantage  to  England.  He  advised  the  Queen  to  use  her  undoubted  prerogative  in 
foreign  affairs,  by  insisting  that  the  dispatch  should  be  relieved  of  all  expressions  that 
would  embarrass  the  American  government,  and  provoke  its  people  when  communi¬ 
cated  to  Congress  and  so  made  public.  The  Queen  agreed  heartily  with  him,  and 
together  they  framed  the  protesting  note  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  terms  that  would 
not  offend  the  ministry  while  accomplishing  its  purpose.  The  dispatch  that  went  to 
Washington  in  consequence  was  conciliatory  enough  to  enable  Secretary  Seward  to  say 
that  they  had  been  met  in  a  friendly  spirit;  and,  the  furore  over  Wilkes  having  spent  it¬ 
self,  and  no  new  incitement  being  offered,  President  Lincoln  was  able  to  perform  the 
act  of  international  reparation  that  he  had  intended  from  the  first  moment,  but  could 
not  too  prematurely  disclose. 

Victoria  survived  her  husband  almost  forty  years.  Prince  Albert  died  December 
14,  1861,  sincerely  mourned  by  the  whole  English  people.  During  the  whole  of  Vic¬ 
toria’s  long  reign,  the  political  and  social  movement  from  aristocracy  to  democracy 
continued,  but  it  caused  no  abatement  of  prestige  in  her.  What  she  lost  in  power  she 
gained  in  influence,  and  instead  of  the  Queen  giving  distinction  to  the  woman,  the 
woman  gave  distinction  to  the  Queen.  Her  early  charm  had  lain  in  her  innocence  and 
winsomeness  —  in  the  good  heart,  to  use  a  French  term,  that  promised  so  much,  but  as 
yet  had  lacked  the  opportunity  of  performance.  The  purity  and  devotion 
of  her  married  life  won  for  her  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  her  people.  Deprived  all  too  soon  of  the  trusty  and  capable  arm 
upon  which  she  had  so  confidingly  leaned,  and  never  to  her  undoing,  she 
took  up  alone  the  whole  sum  of  her  womanly  and  queenly  duties  and  per¬ 
formed  them  daily,  hourly  ;  always  well,  and  always  timely. 

That  others  might  know  him  as  she  knew  him,  and  revere  his  mem¬ 
ory  as  she  revered  it,  she  put  aside  the  traditions  of  royalty  and  her  own 
reserve,  and  by  incident  upon  incident  and  detail  upon  detail  revealed  the 
true  and  inner  man,  as  she  only  had  known  him  in  his  life,  and  what 
amyyyijt  their  mutual  relations  had  been.  In  rearing  this  temple  to  him,  she  was 
B  unconsciously  rearing  a  shrine  to  herself;  for  she  could  not  disclose 
the  man  without  also  disclosing  the  woman,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
few  occupants  of  a  throne  whose  virtues  grow  by  fullest  revelation. 

As  time  went  on,  age  and  experience  gave  the  Queen  new 
sources  of  power  and  usefulness,  and  new  claims  upon  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection  of  her  people.  Unbroken  service  for  so  many  years 
made  her  an  unrivaled  mistress  of  diplomacy  and  statecraft,  and  of  all 
the  arts  of  government,  whether  of  nations  or  of  men.  Those  habits  of  ordered  in¬ 
dustry  derived  from  her  early  training  and  from  association  with  her  husband  —  that 
aptitude  for  attaining  the  apparently  unattainable  by  the  serene  process  that  rests 
not  nor  hastens  not  —  enabled  her  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  circumstance  and 
e\ery  instrumentality  where  and  upon  which  her  influence  could  be  well  exerted.  Free 
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from  the  vices  of  her  condition  and  full  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  hers  became  the  most 
commanding  voice  in  Europe,  which  could  speak  only  for  peace,  friendship,  and  right¬ 
eousness.  War,  violence,  and  injustice  saddened  many  of  her  years;  but  how  little 
any  mortal  can  do  against  the  vast  sum  of  human  weakness  and  error,  let  the  history  of 
the  Great  White  Czar,  whether  he  be  Peter  the  Great  or  Nicholas  the  Second,  attest. 

One  of  the  failures  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Victorian  era  was  the  unwillingness  of 
some  and  the  inability  of  others  to  bring  about  that  reconciliation  between  Ireland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  which  had  long  been  effected  with  Scotland  in  the  face  of  condi¬ 
tions  almost  as  unpromising.  This  kept  the  Queen  out  of  Ireland  many  years,  upon 
advice  that  she  could  not  reject  without  breach  of  her  constitutional  limitations,  though 
in  her  young  and  happy  days  she  and  the  Irish  peasantry  had  exchanged  warm  and  sin¬ 
cere  regards.  But  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  fired  by  the  news  from  the  Irish  regi¬ 
ments  in  South  Africa,  and  brushing  aside  the  objections  of  political  and  medical 
doctors  alike,  she  impulsively  set  out  for  another  visit  to  her  Irish  people,  whose  recep¬ 
tion  of  her  proved  that  she  would  have  been  welcome  any  time  and  many  times  during 
her  long  absence.  The  latest  picture  of  her  is  the  Dublin  photograph  with  Kthat  trea¬ 
sonable  emblem, »  the  sprig  of  shamrock,  in  her  bonnet. 

In  1887  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
her  people  throughout  the  great  empire,  and  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  all  rulers 
and  nations  for  her,  produced  in  London  a  pageant  of  unexampled  interest  and  almost 
unexampled  splendor.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  in  all  languages  were  filled  with 
eulogies  of  her,  and  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  glories  of  her  era,  giving  her  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  that  immortality  to  which  she  was  destined.  None  were  more  sincere  or  dis¬ 
criminating,  nor  more  appreciated,  than  the  tributes  to  her  from  the  United  States. 
She  was  always  very  partial  to  Americans,  and  treasured  for  years  a  compliment  paid 
to  her  by  a  courtly  old  American  judge  who  had  been  presented  to  her,  with  others  of 
his  countrymen,  after  her  coronation.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  son,  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  i860,  she  joyfully  accepted  an  invitation  from  President  Buchanan,  who  had 
been  an  esteemed  American  minister  at  her  court,  for  the  young  prince  to  extend  his 
tour  into  the  United  States.  Her  letter  to  the  President,  on  receiving  authentic 
accounts  of  the  unforeseen  warmth  of  her  son’s  reception,  might  well  serve  as  a  bond 
of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations.  When  President  Gar¬ 
field  died,  she  put  her  court  in  mourning. 

In  1897  the  Queen’s  reign  had  become  the  longest  in  British  history.  Then  the 
Jubilee,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Indian  empire,  all  the  British  colonies,  all 
the  civilized,  and  most  of  the  barbaric  nations  of  the  world  participated.  Even  in  out¬ 
ward  show  it  was  unexampled,  and  when  to  the  outward  show  is  added  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  world  toward  the  subject  of  the  spectacle,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  may  remain  unique  for  ages  upon  ages. 

Queen  Victoria  had  lived  so  long  that  when  the  end  came  the  whole  world  seemed 
in  a  manner  to  be  suddenly  changed.  To  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the  globe, 
she  had  been  Queen  Victoria  as  long  as  they  could  remember.  In  the  ever-shifting 
scene,  she  had  been  the  unchanged  and  unchanging  feature.  Her  death,  when  it  came, 
though  as  natural  as  anything  in  the  world  could  be,  appeared  most  unnatural;  for  time 
and  death  had  seemingly  left  her  out  of  their  reckoning,  and  everybody  in  life  instinc¬ 
tively  expected  to  pass  away  and  leave  her  as  she  had  been  from  days  immemorial. 
This  it  was  that  made  her  death  so  impressive  when  it  so  quickly  came;  this  and  her 
taking  away  during  the  unfinished  war  that  she  did  not  approve,  and  which,  in  its 
stages,  so  racked  her  woman  s  heart.  She  passed  while  the  nation  was  in  one  of 
those  periods  of  general  gloom  that  have  so  often  overtaken  the  British  people ;  pre¬ 
ludes  hitherto  of  a  new  prosperity,  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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Victoria  Land. —  The  name  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions. 

Victoria  Nyanza. —  A  great  lake  of  Africa,  crossed  by 
the  equator  ;  discovered  in  1858  by  Speke.  Area, 
about  30,000  sq  miles. 

Victoria  Strait.— A  strait  of  the  Arctic  regions,  sep¬ 
arating  King  William  Island  and  Victoria 
Land. 

Victor-Perrin,  Claude,  Duke  of  Belluno.  —  (1764- 
1841.)  A  distinguished  French  marshal. 

Victory,  Winged. —  Famous  Greek  statue,  3542. 

Vicuna,  The. —  See  Llama,  2482. 

Vidal,  Pierre.  —  (1175-1215?)  A  Provencal  trouba¬ 
dour,  possessed  of  rare  talent  but  somewhat 
unbalanced  mentality. 

Vidar  (Norse  Mythology). —  1643. 

Vidocq,  Francois  Eugene. —  (1775-1857.)  A  noted  French 
detective  and  adventurer. 

Vienna. — The  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon¬ 
archy,  of  the  Cisleithan  division  of  the  empire, 
and  of  Lower  Austria ;  the  residence  of  the 
king.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  of  the  country.  Pop.,  about 
1,500,000. 

Vienna,  Congress  of.— Held  at  Vienna,  Sept.  1814- 
June,  1815.  A  meeting  of  the  chief  European 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

Vienne. —  (1)  In  France,  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  in  the  department  of  Isfire.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  cathedral  and  the  Roman  temple  of 
Augustus  and  Livia.  (2)  A  department  of 
France  ;  capital,  Poitiers. 

Vierge,  Daniel. — A  noted  contemporary  Spanish- 
French  artist  and  book  illustrator. 

Vieuxtemps  ( vye-ton '),  Henri.  —  (1820-1881.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  Belgian  violinist  and  composer. 

"Vigilant.” — The  center-board  sloop  chosen  to  de¬ 
fend  the  America’s  cup  against  the  "  Valkyrie.” 
Won  three  races,  1893.  Was  unsuccessful  in 
the  racing  season  of  Great  Britain,  1894. 

Vikings. —  Pirate  bands  of  Northmen,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries,  and  in¬ 
fested  the  coasts  of  France  and  the  British  Isles. 

Vilas,  William  Freeman. —  Born,  1840.  An  American 
politician.  Postmaster-general,  1885-88;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  1888-89. 

Vlllard,  Henry.— (1835-1900.)  A  prominent  American 
financier.  He  gave  generously'  of  his  wealth  to 
various  educational  institutions. 

Villars,  Due  de  (Claude  Louis  Hector.) — (1653- 
1734.)  A  distinguished  French  marshal. 

Villemain,  Abel  Francois. — (1790-1870.)  A  noted  French 
writer. 

Villiers,  Charles  Pelham. —  (1802-1898.)  An  English 
statesman,  known  as  the  “  Father  of  the  House 
of  Commons." 

Villiers,  Frederic. —  Born  in  London,  1850.  A  noted 
war  correspondent  and  artist. 

Vimeure,  Donatien  Marie  Joseph  de. — (1750-1813.)  French 
general,  son  of  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau. 

Vimeure,  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de,  Comte  de  Roch¬ 
ambeau. — Died,  1807  ;  a  noted  French  marshal. 

Vincennes. — 111  France,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Seine.  Noted  for  its  medieval  castle,  now 
used  as  an  armory  and  artillery  station. 


Vincennes. —  An  important  railroad  center  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  Pop.  (1900),  10,249. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da.— Famous  Italian  painter,  3428. 

Vindhya  Mountains.— In  Central  India,  a  group  of 
mountain  ranges  and  hills,  forming  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Deccan. 

Vineyard  Sound. — A  channel  between  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  Length,  about  20  miles  ;  width, 
6  miles. 

Violet,  The. — 2899. 

Virchow,  Rudolf. —  Born,  1821.  A  celebrated  German 
anatomist,  physiologist,  and  anthropologist; 
founder  of  cellular  pathology. 

Vireo,  The.— 2555. 

Virginia.— One  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Capital,  Richmond. 
It  is  chiefly'  an  agricultural  state,  being  second 
in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  tobacco.  It 
also  has  extensive  mineral  products,  and 
varied  manufacturing  interests.  Virginia  was 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  colonial  history  of  the 
country.  Pop.  (1900),  1,854,184. 

Virginia  City. —  The  largest  and  most  important  city 
of  Nevada.  Pop.,  about  10,000. 

Virgin  lslands.--A  group  of  islands  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
Spain.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  1493.  Area, 
about  275  sq.  miles. 

Virgo  (The  Virgin). —  See  Constellations,  3003. 

Vischer,  Peter. —  German  sculptor,  3584. 

Vishnu. —  Hindu  divinity,  1526. 

Visigoths. —  The  West  Goths  ;  one  of  the  great  his¬ 
torical  divisions  of  the  Goths. 

Vistula. — A  large  river  of  northern  Europe.  Length, 
about  650  miles.  Navigable  in  part. 

Vitoria,  or  Vittoria. —  An  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Spain. 

Vitzmau. — A  village  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  objective  point  for  tourists. 

Vizagapatam.— A  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Vizagapatam  in  Madras,  British  India. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Pop.,  about 
35,000. 

“  Vizcaya,”  The. — One  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  that  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of  San¬ 
tiago,  July  3,  1898. 

Vladikavkaz. — The  capital  and  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  Terek,  Caucasia,  Russia.  It 
is  also  a  railroad  terminus,  and  a  fortress.  Pop., 
about  45,000. 

Vladimir. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  Russia.  It  contains  two  interesting  ancient 
cathedrals. 

Vladivostok. —  A  seaport  of  Russia;  the  chief  Rus¬ 
sian  naval  station  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Vocations,  Comparative  Chances  to  Succeed  in  the. —  4837. 

Vocations,  Succeeded  by  Changing  Their. —  4813. 

Vogt,  Karl.— (1817-1895.)  A  distinguished  German 
naturalist. 

Vogue,  Eug&ne  Marie  Melchoir,  Vicomte  de.— Born, 
1848.  A  distinguished  French  writer  and  diplo¬ 
matist. 

Void. —  That  which  is  of  no  legal  effect. 
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Vokes,  Rosina.— (1858-1894.)  A  noted  English  ac¬ 
tress.  popular  in  the  United  States. 

Volapiik.  —  An  international  language,  originated 
by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  and  published  in 
1879.  Although  it  has  not  been  adopted  for 
common  usage,  Volapiik  has  adherents  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  further  its  adoption.  A  number  of 
text-books  in  Volapiik  have  been  prepared  an  1 
periodicals  devoted  to  its  interests  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  Madrid,  Bres¬ 
lau,  Turin,  Milan,  Antwerp,  London,  Boston, 
and  several  other  places. 

Volga.—  A  great  river  of  Russia  and  the  longest 
river  of  Europe  It  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Length,  about  2,400  miles,  for  the  most  part 
navigable. 

Volhynia. — A  government  of  Russia  ;  capital,  Zhit¬ 
omir  Pop.,  about  2,500,000. 

Volkmann,  Friedrich  Robert  —(1815-1883.)  A  noted 
German  Hungarian  composer. 

Volney,  Comte  Constantin  Francois  de  Chasseboeuf  de. — 
(1757-1820  )  An  eminent  French  scholar  and 
author.  He  was  made  a  count  by  Napoleon, 
and  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII. 

Vologda. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Vo¬ 
logda,  in  Russia.  An  important  commercial 
center.  Pop.,  about  20,000. 

Volscian  Mountains. —  A  group  of  mountains  in  Italy; 
highest  point,  about  5,000  feet. 

Voltaire,  adopted  name  of  Franfois  Marie  Arouet.— 
(1694-1778.)  A  celebrated  French  writer. 

Volto,  Count  Alessandro. —  (1745-1827.)  A  celebrated 
Italian  physicist,  especially  noted  for  his  re¬ 
searches  and  inventions  in  electricity. 

Volume  of  Sound,  How  It  Is  Measured. —  Sound  arises 
from  vibrations  giving  a  wave-like  motion  to 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  wave  gradually 
enlarging  as  it  leaves  the  source  of  disturbance, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  motion  of  the  air 
particles  becomes  less  and  less.  The  simplest 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  sound  is  by' means  of  Savart's  appa¬ 
ratus.  This  consists  of  two  wheels  —  a  toothed 
or  cog-wheel  and  a  driving-wheel.  They'  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  cog-wheel  is  made  to  revolve 
with  great  rapidity',  its  teeth  hitting  upon  a 
card  fixed  near  it.  The  number  of  revolutions 
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is  indicated  by  a  counter  attached  to  the  axis  of 
the  cog-wheel.  Suppose  that  sound  is  traveling 
in  the  air  at  the  rate  of  1,000  ft.  per  second, 
and  that  Savart's  wheel  is  giving  a  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  200  taps  on  the  card  per  second,  it 
follows  that  in  1,000  ft.  there  will  be  200  waves  or 
vibrations,  and  if  there  be  200  waves  in  1,000  ft. 
each  wave  or  vibration  must  be  5  ft.  in  length. 
The  velocity  of  sound  through  air  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  latter,  but  is  usually 
reckoned  at  1,130  ft.  per  second. 

“  Volunteer.” — The  sloop-defender  of  the  America's 
cup  against  the  «  Thistle,”  a  Scotch  challenging 
cuLter  in  1887.  Her  dimensions  were:  length, 
over  all  106.23  feet  1  length,  load-water  line  88.88 
feet ;  draught,  10  feet ;  displacement,  130  tons. 
She  was  built  by  Edward  Buy'ess  for  Gen.  J.  C. 
Paine,  of  Boston.  After  the  race  she  was  re¬ 
modeled  as  a  schooner  and  named  the  “  Phenix." 

Vondel,  Joost  van  den.— (1587-1679.)  A  celebrated 
Dutch  dramatist  and  poet.  The  dramatic  poem 
“  Lucifer 8  is  considered  the  greatest  of  his 
works. 

Voorhees,  Daniel  Woisey. —  Born,  1827.  A  prominent 
American  politician. 

Voronezh. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Voro¬ 
nezh,  in  Russia.  An  important  commercial 
center.  Pop.,  about  60,000. 

Vosges. —  A  department  of  France  ;  capital,  Epinal. 
It  has  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  etc.,  and 
extensive  forests.  Pop.,  about  40,000. 

Vosges. —  A  mountain  range  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary'  between 
these  countries. 

Vouet,  Simon. —  French  painter,  3453. 

Vulran. —  See  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
1614. 

Vulcan  Pass.— A  pass  of  the  Carpathians,  between 
Rumania  and  Transylvania. 

Vulgate. —  The  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jerome  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
and  adopted  as  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Vulture,  The. —  2524. 

Vyatka,  or  Viatka. —  (1)  A  government  of  Russia, 
having  a  population  of  over  3,000,000.  (2)  The 

capital  of  the  government  of  Vyatka.  Pop., 
about  30,000. 


w 


Wabash —<i)  A  city  of  Indiana.  Pop.  (1900),  8,618. 
(2)  A  river  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  flowing  into 
the  Ohio.  Length,  about  550  miles. 

Wacbt  am  Rhein  («  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine”).— A 
German  national  song. 

Waco.— A  city  of  Texas  ;  it  has  varied  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  20,686. 

Waddell,  James  Iredell.—  (1824-1886.)  An  American 
naval  officer. 

Waddlngton,  William  Henry.— (1826-1894.)  French 

statesman  and  archieologist. 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin.— (1800-1878.)  An  American 


lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was  the  acting 
Vice-president  under  Johnson. 

Wade,  James  Franklin. —  Born  1843.  An  American 
soldier  :  distinguished  for  gallant  service  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Wadsworth,  James  Samuel. —  (1807-1864.)  An  Ameri¬ 
can  general  in  the  Civil  War  who  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
May  6,  1864. 

Wages  Easily  Calculated. —  See  table  on  following  page. 

Wagner,  Alexander. — Born,  1838.  A  noted  Hungarian 
painter. 


WAGES  EASILY  CALCULATED  — On  a  Basis  of  Ten  Hours’  Labor  per  Day. 
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To  find  wages  at  $13,  $14,  $15,  $16,  or  more,  per  week,  find  the  amount  at  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  etc.,  and  multiply  by  a. 
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WAGNER 


Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813.  His  father,  the 
clerk  of  the  police  court,  died  in  the  same  year,  and  his  mother  married  an 
actor  and  playwright  named  Geyer.  There  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  painter 
of  the  future  great  composer,  but  his  lack  of  talent  was  a  hopeless  obstacle  to  success  in 
this  line.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he  entered  the  Kreuz-Schule  of  Dresden,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  music,  apparently  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his  preparation  for  a  university 
course.  Progress  in  piano-playing  was  slow,  however.  And,  indeed,  Wagner  himself 
wrote  in  later  years:  (< Through  my  whole  life  I  have  never  learned  to  play  the  piano.” 
In  these  days,  Wagner  exhibited  a  tendency  toward  poetry,  which  was  afterward  realized 
in  the  librettos  of  his  operas,  all  of  which  he  wrote  himself.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
Shakespeare,  and  began  at  this  time  the  writing  of  a  tragedy,  which  was  a  combination 
of  the  plots  of  <(  Lear”  and  <(  Hamlet.”  He  killed  off  forty-two  people  early  in  the  play, 
and  says,  humorously,  that  he  was  forced  to  bring  back  the  characters  as  ghosts,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  persons  to  appear  in  the  last  act.  For  two  years  he  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  this  play. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Wagner  went  to  Leipzig  to  attend  the  Nicolai  School.  Here 
he  frequented  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  and  for  the  first  time  became  familiar  with  the 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  It  was  the  work  of  these  masters  that  seemed  to 
arouse  the  boy’s  musical  faculty.  After  a  few  days’  study  of  musical  theory,  he  at  once 
set  about  writing  music  to  his  tragedy.  An  overture  of  his  composition  was  produced 
a  little  later  at  the  Leipzig  Theater,  and  was  received  with  such  ridicule,  that  the  am¬ 
bitious  young  composer,  saw  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  his 
art.  In  1830,  Wagner  was  sent  to  the  St.  Thomas  school  at  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  un¬ 
der  the  cantor  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  for  six  months,  and  this  was  about  all  the  actual 
teaching  in  music  he  ever  received.  The  best  part  of  his  training  was  derived  from  his 
enthusiastic  study  of  Beethoven,  of  whom  he  was  a  devoted  disciple.  It  was  said  that 
there  had  never  been  a  young  musician  who  knew  Beethoven’s  works  more  thoroughly 
than  did  Wagner  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

From  1833  to  1836,  Wagner  occupied  positions  as  conductor  at  theaters  in  various 
German  towns.  His  first  opera,  The  Fairies ,  written  at  this  time,  is  only  worthy  of 
mention  as  a  further  proof  of  the  late  development  of  the  master’s  genius.  At  about 
this  time  he  married  a  beautiful  actress,  Minna  Planer,  from  whom  he  separated  in 
1861.  While  at  Riga,  Wagner  began  the  composition  of  a  great  heroic  opera,  Rietizi , 
which  was  founded  upon  Bulwer  Lytton’s  novel,  and  in  which  we  find  the  first  sign  of 
development  of  his  radical  views  in  opera,  views  which  had  not  yet,  however,  grown 
into  definite  theories.  Realizing  that  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  House  could  afford  it  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  setting,  he  started,  when  two  acts  were  finished,  without 
funds  or  friends,  with  but  his  score,  his  wife,  and  his  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  for  the 
French  capital.  This  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  Wagner  met  only  disappointments.  Meyerbeer,  to  whom  he  had 
submitted  the  score  of  Rienzi,  and  who  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  it  tried  to  assist 
him,  and  Wagner  acknowledges  that (<  had  it  not  been  for  Meyerbeer,  my  wife  and  I 
would  have  starved  in  Paris.”  Operatic  managers  declined  the  work,  and  the  composer 
was  forced  to  earn  what  he  could  by  writing  for  the  press,  by  arranging  operas  for 
various  instruments  and  by  composing  some  very  fine  songs.  While  in  Paris,  he  com¬ 
posed  the  Faust  Overture  and  The  Flying  Dutchman.  The  latter  was  offered  to  man¬ 
agers  in  Leipzig,  and  in  Munich,  but  met  with  refusal.  Finally,  despairing  of  success 
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in  Paris,  Wagner  sent  the  rejected  Rienzi  to  the  Court  Theater,  Dresden,  where  it  was 
accepted.  In  1842,  he  left  Paris,  a  disappointed  man,  and  went  to  Dresden  to  arrange 
for  the  production  of  his  opera.  Its  performance  in  October  of  that  year  proved  the 
turning  point  in  his  career.  It  met  with  brilliant  success,  and  its  composer  suddenly 
found  himself  famous.  During  the  following  January,  The  Flying  Dutchman  was  pro¬ 
duced  with  equal  success,  and  Wagner  was  soon  afterward  appointed  court  chapel- 
master  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 

Wagner  now  began  to  feel  that  Rienzi  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  did  not  embody 
the  highest  principles  of  operatic  art.  Dresden  was  pleased  with  Rienzi ,  and  an  easy 
path  to  fortune  was  open  to  its  composer  if  he  would  only  produce  more  work  of  the 
same  sort.  But  with  the  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  art  that  characterized  his  whole 
artistic  career,  Wagner  turned  his  back  upon  assured  success,  and  pushed  on  toward  a 
realization  of  the  ideal  as  it  now  appeared  to  him.  The  result  was  the  production,  in 
1845,  of  Tannhauser,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  his  artistic  faith  appear  in  a  pro¬ 
nounced  manner  for  the  first  time.  Later,  he  repudiated  Tannhauser ,  as  well  as  all  his 
previous  operas,  as  not  representing  his  matured  theories.  The  public,  however,  was 
not  prepared  for  these  radical  ideas  of  art,  and  everybody  was  disappointed  in  the 
opera.  But  Wagner  had  already  caught  sight  of  a  still  higher  ideal,  and  caring  noth¬ 
ing  for  public  opinion,  he  pressed  on  to  an  even  bolder  conception  in  Tohengrin. 

In  1848,  Wagner  was  involved  in  the  political  disturbances  in  Saxony  —  though  in 
just  what  manner  is  not  clear — and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  took  refuge 
at  Weimar,  with  Liszt,  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  and  who  thenceforth  remained  his 
staunch  friend.  With  Liszt’s  aid  he  escaped  across  the  frontier  to  Paris,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Zurich,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  period  of  exile. 

In  1850,  Liszt  produced  Lohengrin  at  Weimar.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
beautiful  opera  was  almost  universally  condemned,  as  being  unmelodious  and  without 
form  or  meaning;  but  Wagner,  nothing  daunted,  was  already  far  beyond  even  Lohen¬ 
grin  in  his  quest  of  the  grail.  He  was  beginning  the  largest  musical  work  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  known  as  the  Trilogy.  It  was  begun  in  1853,  when  the 
master  was  forty  years  old,  and  with  the  interruptions  which  followed,  occupied  twenty- 
five  years  for  its  completion.  In  1855,  work  on  the  Trilogy  was  interrupted  by  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  London,  where  the  composer  conducted  eight  concerts  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  It  now  occurred  to  Wagner  that  if  he  should  die  and  leave  his  great  work 
unfinished,  the  world  would  never  understand  his  theories,  and  he  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  work  upon  the  Trilogy  in  order  to  write  a  shorter  opera,  which  should  be  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  which  should  embody  all  of  his  theories  on  the  music  drama.  To 
this  end,  Tristan  and  Isolde  was  begun  in  1857;  two  years  were  occupied  in  its  compo 
sition. 

In  1862,  the  exiled  master  was  granted  permission  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
A  successful  performance  of  Lohengrin  was  given  at  Vienna,  which  consoled  him  for 
his  disappointment  in  Paris.  In  1S63  he  achieved  a  number  of  brilliant  successes,  con¬ 
ducting  concerts  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Hungary;  but  through  the  repeated  failures 
of  his  operas,  even  his  indomitable  spirit  began  to  weaken.  In  1864,  he  published  the 
libretto  of  the  Trilogy ,  with  a  preface  saying  that  there  was  no  hope  of  completing  it. 
But  at  this  juncture,  Ludwig  II.  came  to  the  Bavarian  throne,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  invite  the  composer  to  come  to  Munich  to  finish  the  great  work.  It  has  been 
said  that  Liszt  and  Ludwig  II.  saved  Wagner  to  the  world.  Henceforth  Wagner  en¬ 
joyed  every  luxury.  He  became  a  naturalized  Bavarian  subject  and  remained  a  favorite 
of  the  king  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Tristan  and  Isolde  was  performed  in  1865,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  took  up  again  his  Me  is  ters  inge  r,  begun  three  years  before,  in  which 
•Sachs  represents  Liszt;  Beckmesser,  Hiller;  and  Walther,  Wagner  himself. 
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In  1870  V  agner  married  Liszt’s  daughter,  the  divorced  wife  of  Von  Billow,  and 
like  Madame  Schumann,  Madame  Wagner,  after  her  husband’s  death,  devoted  herself 
solely  to  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  his  music. 

The  climax  of  the  master’s  career  was  now  at  hand.  The  great  Trilogy  was  near¬ 
ing  completion,  and  in  1871,  V  agner  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  his  friends,  asking 
their  aid  in  collecting  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand  marks  to  meet  the  expense  of 
its  production.  For  this  purpose  (<  Wagner  Societies®  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  In  1872,  he  went  to  Bayreuth,  where,  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  a  Vagner  Theater  was  built,  in  which  many  improvements  in  playhouse  archi¬ 
tecture  were  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  master.  Assistance  poured  in  from  all 
over  the  world.  Hundreds  of  leading  singers  and  musicians  of  the  day  volunteered  to 
take  part  in  the  first  performances.  Finally,  in  August,  1875,  the  work  which  had  so 
long  been  an  impossible  dream,  was  presented  to  an  audience  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  America.  Within  a  few  years  the  Trilogy  became  a  part  of  the  standard 
repertoire  of  all  the  chief  opera  houses  of  the  world.  Not  only  did  Wagner  live  to  see 
the  production  of  his  Trilogy ,  but  he  afterward  wrote  another  great  opera  in  which  his 
theories  are  worked  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  Parsifal  was  performed  at  Bayreuth  in 
1882,  and  this  event  marked  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  musical  dramatist.  The  master, 
now  suffering  in  health,  passed  the  winter  of  1882-83  with  his  family,  in  Venice.  He 
died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence  there,  February  13,  1S83,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  built  by  himself  at  Wahnfried ,  his  Bayreuth  home. 

The  theories  which  Wagner  labored  so  hard  to  establish  are  chiefly  these:  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  abolition  of  all  conventional  forms.  The  classical  ®aria,®  for  example,  is  not 
found  in  his  later  works.  He  argued  for  continuity  and  unity  of  action  and  music. 
(<  Music,®  he  said,  <(  is  the  handmaid  of  poetry;  poetry  must  lead,  music  must  follow.® 
Only  ideas  that  are  poetical  enough  to  prompt  musical  expression,  should  be  set  to 
music,  and  the  music  should  bear  a  natural  relation  to  the  ideas  expressed.  He 
summed  up  all  in  the  words,  (<  Music  is  Truth,®  and  therefore,  anything  in  music  that  is 
untrue,  is  unmusical.  Wagner  did  not  approve  of  mere  melody  in  music.  He  returned 
to  the  melodic  recitative  in  which  the  first  operatic  composer  had  endeavored  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  speaking  voice  with  the  singing  one.  He  called  his  recitative  Melos ,  and  em¬ 
ployed  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  (<  symmetrical  tune®  in  his  later  operas,  though  his 
early  ones,  up  to  the  time  of  Lohengrin ,  are  rich  in  melody  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
in  his  latest  works,  especially  in  the  Meistersinger ,  he  returns  to  it. 

He  believed  in  freedom  of  modulation,  with  no  rules  or  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
keys.  He  called  this  *  swimming  in  a  sea  of  tone,®  and  produced  wonderful  and  mag¬ 
nificent  effects  by  means  of  it.  He  held  that  a  libretto,  to  be  worthy  of  a  musical  set¬ 
ting,  should  be  worthy  of  production  without  it.  He  wrote  his  own  librettos,  and  some 
of  them  are  dramatic  gems.  One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Wagner’s 
music  is  the  use  of  the  guiding  figure,  or  Leit-motif ,  defined  as  <(a  musical  figure, 
sometimes  a  phrase,  which  is  attached  to  some  person  or  event  in  the  opera,®  and  which 
recurs  whenever  the  person  or  event  appears.  It  is  highly  expressive,  and  depicts  in  a 
few  tones  the  (<  cruel  character  of  Handing ,  the  solemn  warning  of  Lohengrin ,  the 
coaxing  tenderness  of  Eva ,  the  imperious  power  of  Siegfried,  or  the  mournful  fore¬ 
boding  of  Fate.®  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  all  of  Wagner’s  theories  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  accepted  by  the  world,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  placed  music  on  a  higher  plane, 
and  secured  the  investment  of  operatic  works  with  a  lofty  dignity,  and  with  a  freedom 
from  conventionality,  from  which  they  had  long  degenerated. 
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Wagram.— An  Austrian  village  nine  miles  from  Vi¬ 
enna.  On  July  5-6,  1S09,  Napoleon  with  150,000 
troops,  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Archduke 
Charles  with  120,000  soldiers.  Loss  on  each 
side,  about  25,000. 

Wainwright,  Richard.—  Born,  1849.  An  American 
naval  officer.  He  was  executive  officer  on  the 
«  Maine  ”  at  the  time  of  her  destruction  in  Hav¬ 
ana  Harbor,  Feb.  15,  1898.  Distinguished  him¬ 
self  during  the  Spanish  War  by  his  services  as 
lieutenant-commander  of  the  “  Gloucester.” 

Waite,  Morrison  Remick. — (1816-18S8. )  An  American 
jurist.  Appointed  chief-justice  of  the  United 
Slates  in  1874. 

Waiver. —  Relinquishment  of  a  legal  right  or  privi¬ 
lege. 

Waldeck-Rousseau,  Pierre  M. —  Premier  of  France,  was 
born  in  1846.  He  practised  as  a  barrister. 
Among  other  cases  he  was  counsel  for  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  the  Panama  case.  In  June,  1899, 
the  call  of  President  Loubet  he  formed  a  minis¬ 
try  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
has  materially  strengthened  his  party. 

Waidersee,  Count  Alfred  von. —  Born,  1832.  A  distin¬ 
guished  German  general.  Commander  of  the 
allied  forces  in  China  during  the  Boxer  rebel¬ 
lion,  1900. 

Wales.— The  western  portion  of  England,  north  of 
the  Severn  and  Bristol  Channel.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  independent  but  was  subdued  by  Edward 
I.  1276-84.  It  was  formerly  incorporated  with 
England  in  1536.  Area,  7,442  sq.  miles.  Pop., 
about  1,623,000. 

Wales,  Prince  of. —  A  title  borne  by  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  English  throne.  The  first  to  bear  the 
title  was  Edward  II. 

Walfish  Bay. —  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
in  1878  and  was  incorporated  as  a  British  pos¬ 
session  in  1884.  It  has  a  good  harbor. 

Walker,  Amasa.  — ( 1799-1875.)  An  American  political 
economist  and  lecturer. 

Walker,  Horatio. —  American  painter,  3523. 

Walker,  John. —  (1732-1807.)  An  English  lexicog¬ 
rapher  ;  best  known  by  his  "  Critical  Pronounc¬ 
ing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language  *  and  by  his  *  Rhyming  Dictionary.” 

Walking  Clubs.— 1964. 

Making  up  Party,  1965. 

Long  Distance  Walks,  1966. 

*  Walkure,  Die.” — The  second  part  of  Wagner’s 
"  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  First  performed 
in  1870. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel. —  A  well-known  English 
traveler  and  naturalist.  He  announced  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Darwin,  the  theory  of  natural  se¬ 
lection,  his  paper  upon  that  subject  being  read 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Darwin  before  the 
Society  (1858).  He  was  born  1822. 

Wallace,  Lewis.  —  Soldier  and  author;  sketch  of, 
575- 

Wallace,  Sir  William.  —  (1274-1305.)  A  Scottish  pa¬ 
triot  and  national  hero.  Executed  on  a  charge 
of  treason. 

Wallachia,  or  Walachia.— A  division  of  Rumania,  in 
southeastern  Europe. 


Wallack,  James  William.  —  (1795-1864.)  An  Anglo- 
American  actor  and  theatrical  manager.  Con¬ 
ductor  of  Wallack’s  Theater  on  Broadway  from 

1852. 

Wallack,  James  William. —  (1818-1873.)  A  noted  An¬ 
glo-American  actor,  popular  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Wallack,  Lester  (John  Johnstone  Wallack).  — 
(1820-1888.)  A  noted  American  actor,  son  of  the 
elder  James  William  Wallack. 

Walla-Walla. —  A11  important  city  of  Washington. 

Pop.  (1900),  10,049. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecht  Eusebius  von. —  (1583-1634.)  A 
celebrated  Austrian  general  who  took  part  in 
many  wars  and  once  defeated  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  He  was  removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  for  suspected  treachery  and  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  over  to  the  Swedes  he  was 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  officers. 

Waller,  Edmund. —  (1605-1687.)  An  English  poet. 

Wallon,  Henri  Alexandre.— A  French  politician  and 
historical  writer,  was  born  1812. 

Walnut,  The. —  2857. 

Walpole,  Horace. —  (1717-1797.)  An  English  author; 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert. —  (1676-1745.)  An  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman. 

Walpurgis  Night. —  Observed  in  Germany  ;  the  night 
preceding  the  first  of  May.  when  the  witches 
ride  forth  to  some  appointed  rendezvous. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis. —  ( 1536-1590. )  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman. 

Waltham.  —  A  city-  in  Mass,  noted  for  the  watch¬ 
making  industry.  It  is  9  miles  from  Boston 
and  has  a  population  (1900),  of  23,481. 

Walton,  Izaak. —  (1593-1683.)  A  noted  English  au¬ 
thor,  best  known  by  his  book,  <•  The  Complete 
Angler.” 

Wamba. —  Lived  in  the  7th  century  ;  a  king  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain. 

Wampum. —  The  shells  strung  together  by  the  In¬ 
dians  and  used  as  money  or  worn  as  ornaments. 
The  round  clam-shells  were  preferred  for  this 
purpose  though  other  kinds  were  also  com¬ 
monly  used. 

Wanamaker,  John. —  Merchant  prince  ;  sketch  of,  577. 

Wandering  Jew,  The. —  A  well-known  character  in 
European  legendary,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  Pilate,  and  gave  Christ  a  blow 
on  his  way  to  execution.  The  sentence  was 
pronounced  upon  him,  “  Tarry  thou  till  I  come.” 
Since  then  he  has  wandered  from  land  to  land 
unable  to  find  a  grave.  He  has  been  reported 
from  many  cities  and  countries,  the  last  time 
from  England,  in  1830. 

Wapiti,  The. —  See  Deer,  2417. 

War  and  Ordnance,  Board  of.—  A  board  established 

June  12,  1776,  by  the  Continental  Congress.  It 
consisted  of  five  members  of  Congress,  with 
John  Adams  as  chairman.  The  board  had 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  war.  The 
original  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance  was  con¬ 
tinued,  until  17S1,  when  its  business  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  secretary,  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  in  1787. 

Warblers,  The.— 2572. 
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Ward,  Artemus  (Pseudonym  of  Charles  Farrar 
Browne). —  (1834-1867.)  A  noted  American  hu¬ 
morist. 

Ward,  Artemas. —  (1727-1800.)  An  American  general 
and  politician. 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew.— (1816-1879. )  An  English 
historical  painter. 

Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Ward). 
—  American  author  ;  sketch  of,  579. 

Ward,  Genevieve,  stage  name  of  Lucia  Genoveva 
Teresa  Ward,  Countess  Guerbel. —  Born,  1833. 
A  noted  American  actress. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta  Arnold). — 
Born,  1851.  A  noted  English  novelist. 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams. —  Born,  1830.  An  American 
sculptor. 

Warehousing. —  The  depositing  or  storing  of  goods 
in  a  warehouse  under  the  care  and  inspection 
of  government  authorities.  During  the  period 
of  warehousing  customs  duties  may  remain  un¬ 
paid.  In  the  event  of  goods  remaining  beyond 
a  specified  time  with  charges  unpaid  the  goods 
may  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

War-hawks. —  A  name  given  to  those  who  in  1810-12 
urged  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  They  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  *  jingo  statesmen  ”  of  more  mod¬ 
ern  times. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley. — (1S29-1900.)  An  American 
author. 

Warner,  Seth. — (1743-1784.)  An  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  general. 

War  of  1812. —  In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  This 
war  grew  out  of  the  British  orders  in  council, 
made  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  France  and 
all  nations  trading  with  France  ;  the  arbitrary 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  search.  These  orders  in 
council,  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of 
Napoleon,  subjected  to  capture  American  ves¬ 
sels  trading  with  both  England  and  France. 
Congress  passed  acts  known  as  the  Embargo 
Acts,  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  and  the  Non-im¬ 
portation  Act,  in  an  effort  to  check  British  ag¬ 
gression  on  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  but  these 
failed  of  their  purpose  and  war  ensued.  The 
war  was  waged  at  first  along  the  Canadian 
frontier,  where  the  Americans  suffered  some 
serious  reverses.  Detroit  was  surrendered  by 
Hull,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Chicago,  was  captured  by  the  British. 
Perry’s  splendid  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  in  1813, 
recovered  Detroit,  and  while  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  Britain  were  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  Americans,  the  latter  won  some 
memorable  victories  as  the  war  progressed. 
The  navy  especially  distinguished  itself  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  engagements  with  the  en¬ 
emy’s  ships.  The  British  attacked  and  cap¬ 
tured  Washington  city  in  1814.  and  burned  most 
of  the  public  buildings.  The  most  notable  vic¬ 
tory  won  by  the  Americans  was  that  of  Gen. 
Jackson  over  the  British  commander,  Sir  Ed. 
M.  Pakenham,  Jan.  8,  1815,  at  New  Orleans. 
This  battle  was  fought  15  days  after  peace  had 
been  declared,  but  before  the  news  had  reached 


New  Orleans.  Peace  was  restored  Dec.  24,  1814, 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  total  number  of 
enlistments  in  the  regular  sendee  was  38,187 
and  in  the  militia  471,000.  The  cost  of  this  war 
was  $107,159,000. 

War  of  the  Roses. —  A  struggle  begun  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  between  the  houses  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York.  It  ended  in  1485,  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  VII.,  who  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  of  York  adjusted  the  conflicting 
interests.  By  this  marriage  Henry  VIII.  repre¬ 
sented  in  himself  both  houses  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster  and  further  cemented  the  union.  The 
badges  of  the  two  houses,  the  red  and  the  white 
rose,  respectively,  gave  the  name  to  the  war. 

Warranty.— An  undertaking  that  goods  or  title  are 
as  represented.  • 

Warren,  Gouverneur  Kemble.  —  ( 1830-1882.)  A  noted 
American  general  and  military  engineer. 

Warsaw. —  The  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  and  the 
third  city  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  a  rail¬ 
road,  trade,  and  manufacturing  center.  Pop., 
about  500,000. 

Wart  Hog,  The. —  2455. 

Warwick. —  A  city,  the  capital  of  Warwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Avon.  It  is  noted  for  its  an¬ 
tique  castle  and  beautiful  church.  Pop.,  12,000. 

Warwick,  Earl  of  (Richard  Nevil,  or  Neville). — 
(1428-1471.)  A  noted  English  politician  and 
commander  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

Washington. —  The  capital  of  the  United  States  and 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  noted  for 
its  public  buildings.  Pop.  (1900),  218,196. 

Washington.  —  One  of  the  Pacific  states  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Capital,  Olympia  ; 
principal  cities,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  It  has 
salmon  fisheries,  and  extensive  lumber  and 
shipbuilding  industries.  The  mineral  products 
are  coal,  iron,  gold,  and  silver.  It  is  also  a 
wheat  state.  Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1889. 
Pop.  (1900),  518,103. 

Washington,  Capture  of. —  See  War  of  1812. 

Washington,  George. — First  President ;  sketch  of,  582. 

Washington,  Martha. —  Wife  of  George  Washington; 

sketch  of,  591. 

Washington,  Mount. —  The  highest  summit  of  the 
White  Mountains  ;  height,  about  6,300  feet. 

Washington  Monument. — A  white  marble  tower 
erected  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
1848.  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1884. 
The  monument  is  555  feet  in  height. 

Washita,  or  Ouachita,  River.— Rises  in  Arkansas  and 
flows  southeast  into  the  Red  River  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Length,  about  500  miles,  for  the  greater 
part  navigable. 

“Wasp.”— (1)  An  American  ship  of  war,  18  guns, 
constructed  in  1806.  Captured  by  the  British 
frigate,  "  Poictiers  »  in  1812.  (2)  An  American 

ship-rigged  sloop  of  war,  22  guns,  built  in  1814. 
Lost  at  sea,  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Wasps  and  Hornets,  The. —  2770. 

WATER.— 

The  substance  that  is  next  to  air  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  in  importance  to  mankind,  is  water. 
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Water.—  Continued 

It  covers  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  layer  of  varying  depth.  It  is 
present,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  air  itself ;  and 
it  forms  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  all  living 
animals  and  plants.  Its  removal  would  destroy 
all  animal  and  plant  life,  as  surely  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  air,  though  not  so  quickly. 

Pure  water  is  made  up  of  only  two  substances, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  air,  it  was  not  until  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  that  water 
was  found  to  be  divisible  into  substances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  The  two  substances  that  are 
found  in  pure  water  are  not  liquids,  as  you 
might  imagine,  but  are  gases  —  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  in  some  respects  like  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  no  odor, 
no  color,  and  no  flavor.  Were  it  mixed  with 
air,  you  could  not  detect  it  by  sight,  smell,  or 
taste.  It  has  two  properties,  however,  that  are 
very  different  from  those  of  any  of  the  three 
gases  mentioned.  It  is  much  lighter  than  any  of 
them,  being,  in  fact,  the  lightest  of  all  known 
substances;  and  it  will  take  fire  and  burn  in 
air,  when  a  lighted  match  is  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  it. 

Hydrogen  is  found  in  many  substances  be¬ 
sides  water,  and  it  is  generally  obtained  from 
some  of  the  others,  because  it  is  rather  difficult 
and  expensive  to  obtain  it  from  water.  Those 
most  generally  used  are  sour  substances,  called 
acids,  of  which  vinegar  is  a  good  example.  All 
acids  contain  hydrogen,  together  with  other 
substances,  of  which  oxygen  is  often  one,  and 
they  have  the  property  of  giving  up  the  hydro¬ 
gen  they  contain  when  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  metals.  If,  for  example, 
you  put  some  sulphuric  acid  into  a  bottle,  and, 
after  adding  to  it  three  or  four  times  as  much 
water  as  there  is  acid,  you  drop  in  some  pieces 
of  zinc,  you  can  see  the  zinc  slowly  dissolve, 
and  hundreds  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  rise 
rapidly  through  the  diluted  acid.  These  seem 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  zinc,  but  they  really 
come  out  of  the  acid,  and  the  zinc  takes  their 
place  as  it  disappears. 

If,  after  all  the  air  in  the  bottle  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  hydrogen,  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
escape  through  a  tube,  it  may  be  burned,  like 
the  ordinary  gas  you  have  seen  used  for  light¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  flame  will  not  be  bright  and 
white,  however,  but  will  be  a  very  pale  blue, 
and  will  give  very  little  light.  It  is  so  pale, 
that  a  small  hydrogen  flame  cannot  be  seen  in 
bright  light  at  all.  If  a  glass  vessel  is  now  held 
bottom  upward  over  the  flame  for  a  while,  its 
inside  will  be  seen  to  become  covered  with 
moisture,  and  if  the  burning  is  kept  up  for 
some  time  drops  of  water  will  form  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  trickle  down  to  the  edges. 
These  are  formed  by  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
during  the  burning.  If  you  have  arranged  the 
apparatus  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the  water 
could  escape,  and  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 


burned,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to 
burn  it,  could  be  measured,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  water  formed  in  the  burning  weighed 
just  as  much  as  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to¬ 
gether. 

Another  method  of  showing  that  water  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  to  pass  a 
current  of  electricity  through  some  of  that 
liquid  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel.  When 
this  is  done,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
will  be  formed  and  will  rise  through  the  water. 
These  may  be  collected  separately,  and  the  two 
gases  being  measured,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  just  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen 
given  off ;  that  is,  for  every  pint  of  oxygen 
given  off  there  would  be  two  pints  of  hydrogen. 
But  when  the  weights  of  the  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  one 
pint  of  oxygen  weighs  eight  times  as  much  as 
the  two  pints  of  hydrogen  ;  in  other  words,  that 
oxygen  is  just  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydro¬ 
gen.  We  see  therefore,  that  in  water  there  are 
eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  to  one  part, 
by  weight,  of  hydrogen  ;  but  that  there  are  two 
parts,  by  volume,  of  hydrogen,  to  one  of  oxygen. 

There  are  two  metals,  sodium  and  potassium, 
that  have  the  property,  when  thrown  upon 
water,  of  decomposing  it  and  setting  a  part  of 
the  hydrogen  free.  Both  of  these  metals  are 
lighter  than  water,  and  they  float  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  until  they  have  completely  dissolved.  The 
action  of  the  potassium  is  so  vigorous  that  the 
hydrogen  set  free  takes  fire  and  burns  around 
the  floating  piece  of  metal.  The  sodium  acts 
less  violently,  and  the  hydrogen  does  not  take 
fire  spontaneously,  but  will  burn  when  lighted. 
Both  metals  combine  chemically  with  the 
oxygen  and  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
forming  compounds  called  sodium  and  potassium 
hydrate ,  about  which  more  will  be  said  later. 
The  presence  of  these  compounds  in  the  water 
gives  it  a  peculiar  slippery,  soapy  feeling. 

Having  found  what  water  is  composed  of, 
and  how  it  may  be  produced,  let  us  now  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  great  change  that  takes  place 
when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  caused  to  unite 
and  form  water.  When  these  two  gases  are 
simply  mixed  together,  no  change  takes  place  in 
them  ;  but  if  you  set  fire  to  the  mixture,  an  ex¬ 
plosion  occurs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
formed  in  place  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  is  called 
chemical  combination,  and  the  product,  water, 
is  called  a  chemical  compound.  A  chemical 
compound  is  in  many  respects  different  from  a 
mere  mixture  of  substances.  In  a  mixture  the 
substances  may  be  present  in  any  proportion, 
and  the  mixture  will  always  have  the  properties 
of  its  various  constituents.  A  compound,  how¬ 
ever,  is  always  composed  of  the  same  substances 
in  exactly  the  same  relative  proportions,  and 
the  properties  of  a  compound  are  often  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Air  is  a  mixture,  and  we  may 
add  more  oxygen  or  remove  some  from  it  at  will, 
without  producing  any  very  great  change  in  its 
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Water. —  Continued 

properties.  But  in  water,  the  proportions  of 
oxyyen  and  hydrogen  cannot  be  changed  a 
partiele.  If  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  not 
mixed  in  the  exact  proportions  of  one  volume 
of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen,  some  of  one  or 
the  other  will  be  left  free.  In  its  properties 
water  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  gases 
that  compose  it  than  to  many  substances  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  It  is  not  light  and 
gaseous,  and  it  will  neither  burn  like  hydrogen 
nor  support  combustion  like  oxygen.  On  the 
contrary  it  puts  out  fire  instantly,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  eight-ninths  of  its  weight 
is  oxygen,  the  best  of  all  supporters  of  combus¬ 
tion. 

Water,  in  common  with  other  fluids,  posses¬ 
ses  a  peculiar  property  which  causes  it  to  seek 
its  own  level ,  as  we  say.  We  all  know  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  re¬ 
main  uneven  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  or  to  make  a  mound  of  it,  as  we  can  of 
sand  or  earth.  If  water  is  stirred,  it  becomes  very 
rough  for  the  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  stirring 
ceases  the  water  begins  to  grow  quieter,  and  if 
there  is  no  further  cause  of  agitation,  the  per¬ 
fect  level  will  soon  be  restored.  This  law  may 
also  be  illustrated  by  placing  water  in  a  vessel 
that  has  across  it  a  division  through  which  the 
water  can  pass  at  some  point.  If  the  water  is 
poured  so  that  it  stands  higher  in  one  part  than 
the  other,  the  water  will  run  through  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  side  until  both  reach  the 
same  level. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  a  color¬ 
less,  or  very  slightly  bluish,  liquid,  a  cubic  foot 
of  which  weighs  about  sixty-two  and  one-half 
pounds.  When  it  is  cooled,  it  contracts  slightly 
until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  390  Fahren¬ 
heit,  at  which  point  it  begins  to  expand  a  little, 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  it  reaches  320  Fah¬ 
renheit.  This  is  called  the  freezing  point ,  because 
it  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  freezes  ; 
that  is,  it  is  changed  to  a  crystalline  solid  called 
ice.  The  change  to  ice  is  accompanied  by  a  still 
greater  expansion,  amounting  to  an  increase  of 
one-ninth  of  the  volume  of  the  water.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  explained  by  the  change  of  water  to 
the  crystalline  form,  in  which  its  particles  take 
up  more  room  than  they  did  in  the  liquid.  The 
crystals  in  ice  cannot  often  be  seen  in  a  solid 
cake  of  it,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  water 
just  as  it  freezes,  especially  if  the  water  has  re¬ 
mained  quiescent  while  cooling  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  is  then  suddenly  disturbed.  The 
water  under  such  circumstances  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  little  sharp-pointed  crystals, 
which  soon  unite  into  a  solid  mass.  The  crys¬ 
tals  formed  in  this  way,  however,  are  by  no 
means  so  beautiful  and  delicate  as  those  found 
in  snowflakes.  When  large  flakes  of  snow  are 
caught  on  dark  woolen  cloth  they  can  be  seen 
to  consist  of  hexagonal  (six-pointed),  crystals 
of  great  variety  and  beauty. 

The  reason  why  water  ceases  to  contract 
when  cooled  to  390  Fahrenheit,  and  then  ex¬ 


pands  is  not  known,  but  that  it  does  so,  is  a 
very  useful  provision  of  nature.  If  water  con¬ 
tinued  to  contract  until  the  freezing  point 
was  reached,  the  coldest  water  would  be  the 
heaviest  and  would,  of  course,  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  begin  to  freeze  there.  The  process 
would  gradually  extend  upward  and  finally 
reach  the  top.  In  this  way  lakes  and  rivers 
would  be  frozen  solid.  Under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  this  is  impossible,  for  the  water 
that  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  is  always  found  at 
the  top  and  the  formation  of  ice  must  begin 
there. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  formation  of 
ice  may  be  illustrated,  if  a  heavy  glass  bottle  is 
filled  with  water,  corked  tightly,  and  left  out  of 
doors  on  a  cold  night.  In  the  morning  the  bot¬ 
tle  will  be  found  broken  by  the  expansion  of 
the  water  in  freezing.  A  similar  result  may  be 
brought  about  if  the  water  is  put  into  stone 
jugs  or  even  a  hollow  cast-iron  or  steel  shell. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  force  with 
which  water  expands  in  freezing. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  heating  water 
are  also  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  even  more 
important  as  regards  useful  application  than 
those  produced  by  cooling  it.  When  heated,  it 
expands  very  gradually  until  it  reaches  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  2120  Fahrenheit,  when  it  boils  and 
is  converted  into  steam.  All  the  water  in  a 
vessel  is  not  suddenly  converted  into  steam, 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  2120 
Fahrenheit,  however.  If  that  were  to  take 
place,  an  explosion  would  be  produced,  lor  the 
steam  formed  from  a  quantity  of  water  takes 
up  many  times  as  much  space  as  the  water 
itself,  and  steam  expands  with  great  force. 
When  water  boils  in  an  open  vessel  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  converted  into  steam,  which  escapes  into 
the  air  and  is  condensed ,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
changed  to  water  again.  It  is  this  water  which 
forms  the  white  cloud  that  rises  from  a  kettle, 
or  escapes  from  the  cylinders  of  a  locomotive 
engine.  The  steam  itself  is  an  invisible  gas, 
while  the  cloud  over  the  kettle  is  composed  of 
small  drops  of  water. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  water,  however,  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  a  gas,  or  vapor.  If  a 
vessel  of  water  is  simply  left  exposed  to  the  air 
the  water  will  gradually  disappear,  or,  as  we 
say,  “dry  up.”  When  water  disappears  in  this 
way  it  is  said  to  evaporate ,  by  which  is  meant 
that  it  has  been  converted  into  a  vapor,  and  has 
become  mixed  with  the  air.  Evaporation  goes 
on  all  the  time  and  at  any  temperature,  but  it 
takes  place  more  rapidly  at  high  temperatures 
than  at  low  ones,  and  in  dry  air  than  in  moist. 
Winds  also  aid  in  evaporation,  because  they  re¬ 
move  the  water  vapor  as  soon  as  it  is  formed 
and  bring  dry  air  into  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  water.  When  the  air  is  dry,  and  a  strong 
wind  is  blowing,  snow  and  ice  are  said  to  evap¬ 
orate  without  melting,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  frozen  clothes  will  dry  when  exposed  to 
this  kind  of  weather.  It  is  not  quite  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  snow  and  ice  evaporate  without  melt- 
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ing.  Melting  really  occurs,  but  the  water 
formed  is  evaporated  as  soon  as  it  forms,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  seen. 

The  process  of  evaporation  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  has 
already  been  hinted  in  what  was  said  of  air. 
Vast  quantities  of  water  are  continually  evapo¬ 
rating  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
vapor  thus  formed,  being  lighter  than  air,  rises 
until  it  reaches  a  level  at  which  it  is  cooled 
so  much,  that  the  air  can  no  longer  hold  it. 
The  vapor  then  condenses  into  very  small  drops, 
which  unite  to  form  clouds,  and,  when  the  air 
cools  a  little  more,  these  drops  unite  to  form 
large  ones,  which  are  too  heavy  to  float  in  the 
air,  and  therefore  fall  to  the  ground  as  rain. 

But  the  water  vapor  that  is  condensed  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  air  does  not  always  reach  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain.  When  the  vapor  is  sud¬ 
denly  chilled  and  the  temperature  reduced  to  320 
Fahrenheit,  raindrops  cannot  form.  The  small 
drops  of  water  in  the  clouds  freeze  before  they 
have  time  to  unite  into  larger  drops,  and  snow¬ 
flakes  are  formed  instead.  If  falling  raindrops 
pass  through  a  layer  of  very  cold  air  they  may 
freeze  and  fall  to  the  air  as  lumps  of  ice,  called 
hail. 

Of  the  water  that  is  formed  from  the  vapor 
in  the  air  and  falls  upon  the  earth  as  rain, 
snow,  or  hail,  a  part  soaks  into  the  soil,  some 
remains  on  the  surface  and  evaporates,  and  the 
rest  flows  away  in  streams.  The  streams  unite 
to  form  larger  ones,  and  these  finally  reach  the 
sea,  from  which  most  of  the  water  vapor  in  the 
air  comes.  Thus  you  see  that  the  water  on  the 
earth  is  constantly  making  a  round,  or  cycle. 

Some  of  the  water  that  soaks  into  the  ground 
is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  continues  to  sink  down  into 
the  earth  until  it  reaches  a  layer  of  some  ma¬ 
terial  that  it  cannot  penetrate,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  clay  or  granite.  It  then  flows  slowly 
along  the  surface  of  this  layer,  or  stratum,  and 
if  it  reaches  a  part  of  the  country  that  is  lower 
than  the  plane  of  the  stratum  it  may  come  to 
the  surface  as  a  spring. 

If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  impervious  layer 
is  lower  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  the  water 
travels  along  until  it  reaches  one  of  these  lower 
places,  where  it  accumulates.  Deposits  of  this 
kind  are  often  the  spring  or  source  of  the  water 
supply  in  wells  that  are  sunk  into  the  ground. 

There  are  some  wells,  from  which  the  water 
flows  naturally  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
In  the  earth’s  structure  there  are  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances.  Some  of  these  are  so  formed 
that  water  can  pass  through  them,  and  these 
are  said  to  be  pervious.  Those  through  which 
it  cannot  pass  are  said  to  be  impervious.  A  per¬ 
vious  layer,  such  as  sand  or  sandstone,  often 
lies  between  two  impervious  layers,  like  clay 
or  granite.  If  these  layers  reach  the  earth’s 
surface  somewhere,  and  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  upper  impervious  one,  a  basin  is  formed, 
from  which  water  passes  into  the  pervious  sub¬ 


stance.  The  water  flows  on  through  this  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  lowest  point,  or  lowest  level,  of 
the  lower  impervious  layer,  and  accumulates 
in  this  lower  basin.  If  a  well  is  now  opened, 
from  a  point  on  the  surface  at  or  below  the 
level  of  the  basin  which  supplies  the  water, 
down  through  the  upper  impervious  layer  into 
the  lower  basin,  the  water  at  once  rises  to  seek 
its  own  level.  In  doing  this  it  may  flow  to  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  or  may  even  overflow,  in  its 
effort  to  reach  the  level  of  the  basin  from  which 
it  first  came. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  basin  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  which  a 
layer  of  pervious  earth,  such  as  sandstone,  lies 
between  two  impervious  layers.  If  the  edges 
of  the  pervious  layer  reach  the  surface,  water 
will  soak  into  it  and  sink  until  it  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  It  cannot  rise  through  the 
impervious  layer,  but  when  a  well  is  sunk 
through  the  impervious  layer  the  water  will 
rise  in  it,  and  if  the  edges  of  the  pervious  layer 
are  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  point  where  the  well  is  sunk,  the  water  will 
flow  out  of  the  well.  Wells  from  which  the 
water  flows  are  known  as  Artesian  wells ,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  first  found  in  the  province  of 
Artois  in  France.  Artesian  wells  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet. 

The  water  that  flows  from  springs  is  some¬ 
times  quite  .cold,  more  frequently  it  is  cool,  and 
occasionally  it  is  boiling  hot.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  of  springs  is  determined  by  the 
temperature  of  the  rocks  with  which  it  has  been 
in  contact,  and  since  it  is  known  that  in  some 
regions  heated  rocks  lie  very  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
springs  yield  hot  water.  There  is  a  kind  of  hot 
spring  from  which  the  water  does  not  flow 
steadily,  but  spouts  forth  at  intervals  with  con¬ 
siderable  violence,  often  throwing  a  column  of 
water  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  air.  Springs 
of  this  kind  are  called  geysers.  Geysers  are 
usually  found  in  volcanic  regions.  The  most 
famous  geysers  in  the  world  are  found  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
Wyoming. 

We  all  know  how  necessary  water  is  to  the 
support  of  animal  and  plant  life  ;  but  we  seldom 
notice  how  perfectly  it  is  adapted  to  its  impor¬ 
tant  uses,  and  how  much  it  contributes  to  our 
comfort.  Even  the  absence  of  taste  and  smell 
in  water  are  important.  While  sweet,  fragrant 
odors  are  pleasant  at  times,  and  we  enjoy  pleas¬ 
ant  flavors  in  food  and  drink,  there  is  no  taste 
or  odor  of  which  people  do  not  tire,  and  there 
is  none  that  would  be  pleasing  to  all  mankind. 

Another  property  that  makes  water  of  great 
value  to  both  men  and  animals  is  its  cooling 
property.  No  other  liquid  can  take  up  so  much 
heat  as  an  equal  weight  of  water.  When  taken 
into  a  heated  mouth  or  stomach  it  cools  it  more 
than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  substance 
could,  and  when  it  evaporates  on  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  perspiration  the  same  cooling  effect 
is  felt. 
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Water.—  Continued 

Perhaps  the  most  important  property  of 
water  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  will  mix 
with  liquids  and  dissolve  solids.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  liquids  mix  readily  with  water,  and 
there  are  very  few  solid  substances  that  are 
not  dissolved  to  some  extent  by  it.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  that  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
it,  but  many  dissolve  very  readily,  and  some, 
like  limestone  and  glass,  which  seem  quite  in¬ 
soluble,  and  are  really  dissolved  in  very  small 
quantities. 

On  account  of  this  property  water  is  never 
found  perfectly  pure  in  ‘nature.  That  which 
falls  in  rain  absorbs  impurities  from  the  air; 
that  which  rises  in  springs  dissolves  more  or 
less  of  the  rocks  and  soil  over  which  it  passes  ; 
and  that  which  is  found  in  rivers  contains  so 
many  of  the  impurities  washed  off  the  laud, 
that  they  can  often  be  plainly  seen.  The  quan¬ 
tity  and  kind  of  impurities  found  in  river  water 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  soil  over  which  the 
river  flows  and  the  strength  of  its  current. 
Those  streams  that  flow  over  rocky  beds  are 
usually  very  clear,  regardless  of  the  speed  of 
the  current ;  those  that  have  banks  and  beds  of 
loose,  light  soil  always  carry  more  or  less  of  it 
with  them,  and  the  stronger  the  current  the 
more  they  carry.  In  some  streams  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  material  carried  is  so  great,  and  the 
color  of  the  soil  is  so  marked,  as  to  give  the  water 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  glaciers  of  Iceland,  and  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  are  colored  milky-white 
by  the  soil  they  carry.  In  boggy,  peaty  coun¬ 
tries  like  Ireland  the  rivers  are  a  deep  brown, 
and  in  regions  where  there  is  an  unusual  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  the  water  may  even  seem 
black,  as  in  the  Rio  Negro  in  South  America. 
In  the  United  States  many  streams  are  almost 
red  from  the  quantity  of  red  clay  that  they  carry 
suspended  in  the  water.  The  natural  blue 
color  of  pure  water  is  observed  only  in  very 
clear  and  deep  waters,  like  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  impurities  that  give  color  to  rivers  are 
not  dissolved  matter,  but  small  particles  carried 
along  by  the  current.  Material  in  solution 
does  not  usually  change  the  appearance  of  the 
water.  Sea  water  and  spring  waters  are  almost 
always  exceedingly  clear  and  sparkling,  and 
they  always  contain  mineral  matter  in  solution. 

The  purest  form  of  natural  water  is  that 
which  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain.  The  amount 
of  impurities  that  can  be  taken  up  from  the  air 
is  never  very  great,  and,  after  rain  has  been 
falling  for  some  time,  the  most  of  the  impurities 
of  the  air  have  been  washed  out.  so  that  the 
water  that  falls  after  the  first  few  hours  is  al¬ 
most  pure.  Spring  water  sometimes  has  very 
little  mineral  dissolved  in  it,  but  many  springs 
are  charged  with  considerable  quantities  of 
minerals  of  different  kinds.  Probably  no 
spring  yields  water  as  pure  as  that  found  in 
Lake  Loka  in  Sweden.  This  lake  lies  in  a  basin 
of  hard  granite  rock  on  which  water  has  but 


little  effect,  and  its  water  contains  only  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  solid  matter  to  the 
gallon. 

Sea  water  contains  more  matter  in  solution 
than  any  other  natural  form  of  water.  If  you 
think  awhile,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  why  this  is  true.  Every  stream 
that  flows  into  the  ocean  brings  a  small  amount 
of  dissolved  mineral  water  with  it.  When  sea 
water  evaporates  the  mineral  matter,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  composed  mostly  of  salt,  is  left 
behind.  The  vapor  formed  is  converted  into 
rain,  much  of  which  falls  on  land  and  flows 
back  into  the  sea,  bringing  more  matter  in  solu¬ 
tion  with  it.  In  this  way,  mineral  matter  in 
solution  is  constantly  added  to  the  sea,  and  its 
water  is  steadily  growing  more  and  more  salt. 

In  speaking  of  sea  water  we  include  the 
water  of  lakes  that  have  no  outlets,  such  as  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
Palestine.  The  water  in  these  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  salt  than  ordinary  seawater 
does,  for  they  have  no  outlet,  and  salt  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  just  as  it  is  in  the  sea,  while,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  water  in  them  is  gradually  evaporat¬ 
ing,  and  the  salt  is  thus  concentrated.  In  the 
Dead  Sea  this  concentration  has  gone  so  far 
that  in  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  almost  three 
pounds  of  mineral  matter. 

Since  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  as  nearly  pure  as  possible,  the 
best  of  all  natural  waters  for  these  purposes  is 
rain  water.  However,  as  this  cannot  always  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  store  it 
and  to  keep  it  fresh  when  stored,  the  waters  of 
springs,  wells,  and  streams  are  made  use  of.  In 
the  country,  and  in  small  towns,  springs  and 
wells  generally  furnish  the  water  supply  ;  but  in 
cities  the  great  bulk  of  the  water  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  from  streams.  This  is  usually  purified 
by  some  process  of  filtration,  in  which  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  charcoal  or  some  other 
substance,  especially  adapted  to  taking  up  the 
impurities. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  impurity 
found  in  water  used  in  the  household  is  that 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  *  hard  water." 
By  *  hard  water  *  is  meant  water  that  curdles 
soap  and  that  feels  rough  to  the  skin  when  used 
for  bathing.  This  quality  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lime  in  the  water,  and  it  is  frequently 
noticeable  in  water  of  springs  and  wells.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  it  cannot  be  seen,  but  when  hard  wa¬ 
ter  is  boiled  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid  or 
milky,  and  sediment  is  deposited  from  it.  When 
there  is  much  lime  present,  a  coating  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  flows  from 
springs,  and  articles  placed  in  it  will  become 
covered  with  a  sort  of  crust  of  lime. 

Owing  to  the  effect  upon  soap,  hard  water  is 
not  well  adapted  for  household  use,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  to  remove  the  lime  if  possible. 
Sometimes  this  can  be  done  by  boiling,  in  which 
case  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  “  temporary  » ;  at 
other  times  boiling  does  not  have  this  effect, 
and  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  “permanent.* 
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Water.—  Continued 

«  Temporary  ”  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  dissolved  by  wa¬ 
ter  that  contains  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  driven  out  by  boiling  the 
water,  the  carbonate  of  lime  will  no  longer  re¬ 
main  dissolved,  but  settles  to  the  bottom.  “  Per¬ 
manent  *  hardness  is  not  really  permanent.  It 
is  due  to  sulphate  of  lime,  which  dissolves 
slightly  in  pure  water,  and  hence  is  not  affected 
by  boiling  ;  but  when  a  little  soda  is  added 
during  the  boiling,  the  sulphate  will  be  depos¬ 
ited  just  as  the  carbonate  is. 

Boiling  is  a  slow  and  tedious  method  of  re¬ 
moving  hardness,  however,  and  a  much  quicker 
way  is  simply  to  add  fresh  lime  to  the  hard  wa¬ 
ter.  This  combines  chemically  with  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  present,  to  form  more  carbonate 
of  lime,  and,  since  carbonate  of  lime  will  not 
dissolve  in  water  in  which  there  is  no  carbonic 
acid  gas,  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  settles  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  is  left  soft. 

Thus  far,  all  the  impurities  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  water  have  been  solids.  There  is 
another  class  of  impurities,  however,  that  de¬ 
serves  mention,  namely,  gases.  Water  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  absorbing  some  gases  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  almost  all  are  absorbed  by  it  to 
a  certain  extent.  Air  is  almost  always  found 
in  water,  and  it  is  owing  to  its  presence  that 
fish  are  enabled  to  live  below  the  surface,  for 
they  require  oxygen  just  as  truly  as  land  ani¬ 
mals  do.  If  water  is  deprived  of  the  air  that  it 
naturally  contains,  fish  drown  in  it,  just  as  a 
man  drowns  in  ordinary  water.  In  running 
water,  in  which  the  particles  are  continually 
changing  their  position,  and  all  parts  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  contact  with  the  air.  the 
percentage  of  air  dissolved  is  larger  than  in  stag¬ 
nant  water,  in  which  no  such  disturbance  is 
going  on. 

Another  gas  that  is  frequently  found  in 
water  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  present  in  “hard  water.”  It  is 
very  abundant  in  geysers,  in  which  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  causing  the  spouting  that 
occurs  in  them  at  intervals.  By  the  use  of  pres¬ 
sure,  water  can  be  made  to  take  up  large 
quantities  of  this  gas,  which  escapes  in  bubbles 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  What  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  soda  water  is  nothing  but  water 
thiit  has  been  charged  with  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  our  study  of 
water  without  a  word  about  that  impurity  of 
water  which  causes  more  trouble  and  does  more 
harm  than  any  other — namely,  disease  germs. 
These  are  very  small  plants  and  animals— so 
small,  indeed,  that  they  can  be  seen  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  and  their  presence  in 
water  cannot  always  be  detected  except  by  the 
most  careful  examination.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  far  more  abundant  in  streams  and  wells 
than  in  springs,  and  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
water  containing  much  decaying  vegetation. 
Whenever  the  presence  of  diseased  germs  in 


water  is  suspected,  it  should  be  filtered  and 
boiled,  to  kill  them  ;  for  when  taken  into  the 
body  in  the  water  we  drink,  they  may  produce 
illness  and  even  death.  Such  diseases  as  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  are  frequently  contracted  in  this 
way. 

Water,  Heat  of  the  Boiling  Point. —  Water  cannot  be 
heated  above  its  boiling  point,  which,  with  the 
barometer  at  30  in.,  is  2120  Fahr.,  unless  pres¬ 
sure  be  employed  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  generated  steam.  Boiling,  or  the  emission 
of  steam  in  bubbles,  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  vapor  of  equal  elasticity  to  that  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  exerts  its  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  It  therefore  follows  that 
any  lessening  or  increasing  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  de¬ 
pression  or  elevation  of  the  boiling  point.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  variation  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  produces  a 
difference  of  fully  a  twentieth  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit  in  the  boiling  point.  By  confining 
water  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  it  may  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  only  limited  by  the  strength 
of  the  vessel.  Liquids  in  general  boil  from 
6o°  to  1400  lower  than  their  ordinary  boil¬ 
ing  point  when  heated  in  vacuo.  The  attraction 
of  a  fluid  for  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  boiled  has  an  influence  on  the  boiling 
point.  Water  boils  at  21 2°  in  a  metallic  ves¬ 
sel,  in  a  glass  vessel  at  2140,  while  in  a  vessel 
varnished  inside  with  shellac,  the  heat  may  be 
raised  to  2200  without  ebullition  taking  place. 

Waterbuck  Antelope,  The. —  See  Antelope,  2419. 

Waterbury. —  A  city  of  Connecticut,  near  New 
Haven  ;  it  has  important  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  especially  clocks  and  watches.  Pop.  (1900), 
45.859- 

Water-Color  Painting. —  See  Home  Study  of  Art, 

2380. 

Waterford.— A  county  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and 
a  town  on  the  river  Suir.  in  the  same  county, 
noted  for  its  export  trade.  It  is  an  ancient  city 
and  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Danes.  Pop.,  about 
22,000. 

Water  Lily,  The. — 2918. 

Waterloo. —  A  village  of  Belgium,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of. —  Fought  June  18,  1815,  between 
the  allied  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  French  under  Napoleon.  The  former 
numbered  67,000,  the  French,  72,000.  The  Prus¬ 
sians,  about  50,000  strong,  under  Bliicher,  took 
part  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  The  French 
were  routed  with  a  loss  of  about  35,000 ;  the  loss 
of  the  allied  forces  was  about  22,000. 

Water  Polo. — 1905. 

Watertown. —  (1)  A  city  of  New  York,  engaged 
largely  in  manufacturing.  Pop.  (1900),  21,696. 
(2)  A  city  of  Wisconsin,  a  railroad  and  manu¬ 
facturing  center.  Pop.  (1900),  8,437. 

Watertown. —  A  town  in  Mass.,  on  the  Charles  River, 
7  miles  from  Boston.  A  U.  S.  arsenal  is  situated 
there.  Pop.  (1900),  9,706. 
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Waterville. —  A  town  in  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec 
River,  18  miles  from  Augusta.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Colby  University.  Pop.  (1900),  9,477. 

Watervliet  Arsenal.— A  U.  S.  Government  establish¬ 
ment  at  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construction 
of  field,  coast-defense  and  siege  ordnance,  shot, 
shell,  equipment,  and  small  ammunition.  It 
was  established  in  1807. 

Watson,  Henry  William.—  Born,  1827.  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist. 

Watson,  John  (pseudonym, Ian  Maclaren).— A  Scot¬ 
tish  author  and  clergyman,  was  born  in  1850. 

Watson,  William.— Contemporary  English  poet. 

Watt,  James.  —  (1736-1819.)  A  famous  British  in¬ 
ventor  and  civil  engineer ;  especially  noted  for 
his  improvement  of  the  steam  engine. 

Watteau,  Jean  Antoine. —  French  painter,  3456. 

Watterson,  Henry. —  Born,  1840.  An  American  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Watts,  George  Frederick. —  Born,  1820.  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  painter. 

Watts,  Isaac.— ( 1674-1748).  An  English  nonconform¬ 
ist  theologian,  hymn-writer,  and  author. 

Waukegan. —  A  town  in  Illinois,  on  Fake  Michigan, 
35  miles  from  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900),  9,426. 

Wausau. —  The  capital  of  Marathon  Co..  Wis.,  130 
miles  from  Madison  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Pop.  (1900),  12,354. 

Waverly.  —  A  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
New  York  :  it  has  paper  mills,  car  wheel  works, 
tanneries,  planing  mills,  flour,  grain,  and  dairy 
interests.  Pop.  (1900),  4,465. 

Waxwing,  The. — 2584. 

Way  Bill. —  List  of  goods  given  to  carrier. 

Wayland,  Francis. — ( 1796-1865.  )  An  American  author, 
educator,  and  clergyman.  He  was  president  of 
Brown  University,  1827-1855. 

Wayne  Anthony.— (1745-1796.)  A  noted  American 
Revolutionary  general. 

Way  or  Making  One,  Finding  8.-4232. 

Weakfish. — A  species  of  the  family  Sciirtu'da?:  found 
along  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 

Wealth,  The  Power  and  Purpose  of. — 4404. 

Weasel,  The. — 2433. 

Weather  Bureau. — An  appropriation  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  weather  bureau  was  made 
by  Congress  in  1870.  Until  1891  the  Bureau 
was  included  in  the  War  Department ;  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  duties  of  the  Weather  Bureau  comprise  the 
forecasting  of  changes  in  the  weather  and  the 


publication  of  such  information  as  is  of  general 
interest.  The  percentage  of  correct  forecasts  is 
4  out  of  5,  and  the  saving  to  the  country’s  inter¬ 
ests  incalculable. 

Weather,  Rules  for  Foretelling  the  (adopted  tor  use  with 

the  Aneroid  barometer) :  — 

A  Rising  Barometer. —  A  rapid  rise  indi¬ 
cates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in 
summer  indicates  wind  from  the  northward  ; 
and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be 
expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  indicates  wind  and  rain  from  the  north¬ 
ward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine 
weather. 

A  Steady  Barometer.  — With  dry  air  and 
seasonable  temperature  indicates  a  continuance 
of  very  fine  weather. 

A  Falling  Barometer. —  A  rapid  fall  indi¬ 
cates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates 
stormy  weather  from  the  northward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm, 
with  rain  and  hail  in  summer,  and  snow  in 
winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
heat  increasing,  indicates  wind  and  rain  from 
the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in 
winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  in¬ 
dicates  rain  with  squally  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  in¬ 
cluding  from  northwest  by  north  to  the  east¬ 
ward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind, 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except 
on  a  few  occasions,  when  rain,  hail,  or  snow 
comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  in¬ 
cluding  fxom  southeast  by  south  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for 
more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a 
few  occasions,  when  moderate  wind,  with  rain 
or  snow,  comes  from  the  northward. 

Weaver,  The. — 2587. 

Webb,  Alexander  Stewart.  —  Born,  1835.  A  noted 
American  general. 

Webfces,  John.— English  painter,  3474. 


WEBER 


The  work  which  Gluck  accomplished  in  operatic  art  was  forgotten  for  a  time  in  the 
popularity  of  the  brilliant  and  showy,  but  false,  music  of  Rossini,  under  whose 
influence,  and  that  of  his  imitators,  opera  lapsed  into  a  state  of  decadence,  from 
which  it  was  rescued  by  a  German  composer,  Weber.  The  latter  followed  the  princi¬ 
ples  whose  truth  Gluck  had  demonstrated,  and  also  introduced  into  his  work  the  music 
of  the  people  —  the  folksong. 

10—395 
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Karl  Maria  von  Weber  was  born  in  17S6,  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein.  The  Weber  name 
was  almost  as  closely  associated  with  music  as  that  of  the  Bachs  had  been,  a  century 
before,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Mozart,  who  married  Constance  Weber, 
Karl  Maria’s  cousin.  Young  Weber’s  father  was  a  violinist  and  a  theatrical  manager, 
of  unreliable  character,  and  of  a  roving  disposition  which  led  him  frequently  to  change 
his  place  of  residence.  This  migratory  habit  was  unfavorable  to  his  son’s  education, 
and  resulted  in  a  desultory  musical  training  which  proved,  in  later  years,  to  be  a  draw¬ 
back  to  the  composer.  The  elder  Weber  early  decided  upon  a  musical  career  for  the 
child,  and  began  his  training  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

The  boy’s  earliest  attempts  at  composition  exhibited  no  signs  of  great  talent.  At 
first  he  inclined  as  much  toward  painting  and  engraving  as  toward  the  art  for  which  his 
father  had  destined  him.  In  1797,  the  family  removed  to  Salzburg,  where  young 
Weber  became  the  pupil  of  Michael  Haydn,  the  great  Haydn’s  brother.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  six  little  fugues  of  his  composition  were  published  and  were  favorably 
reviewed  by  the  Leipzig  <(  Musical  Gazette. w  About  the  same  time,  the  family  went  to 
Munich,  where  Weber  took  lessons  in  composition  of  Kalcher,  organist  of  the  royal 
chapel,  to  whom,  he  later  declared,  he  owed  most  of  such  musical  knowledge  as  he 
possessed.  The  young  musician  wrote  at  this  time  an  operetta  entitled  The  Power  c <f 
Love  and  Witte ,  a  grand  mass,  several  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  some  songs;  all  of  which 
he  afterward  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Two  years  later,  Weber  again  showed  his  early  wavering  between  two  careers.  He 
forsook  music  and  took  up  the  recently  discovered  art  of  lithography,  at  which  he 
worked  hard  for  a  time.  At  last,  however,  he  grew  weary  of  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  work,  and  became  once  more  a  musician,  and  though  only  fourteen  years  old,  com¬ 
posed  an  opera,  Das  Waldmadchen  (The  Forest  Maiden),  which  was  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  at  Munich,  was  performed  fourteen  times  at  Vienna,  and  was  translated  into 
Bohemian  and  presented  at  Prague.  It  was  also  performed  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1801,  the  Webers  returned  to  Salzburg,  where  the  young  composer,  after  a  further 
course  of  instruction  under  Michael  Haydn,  wrote  a  third  opera,  Peter  Schmoll,  which 
proved  a  failure.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under  the 
famous  teacher,  the  Abbe  Vogler,  whom  Browning  celebrated  inverse.  Weber  worked 
conscientiously  with  this  master  and  became  his  favorite  pupil.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  obtained  through  the  influence  of  his  instructor,  the  post  of  musical  director  in  the 
theater  at  Breslau.  Here,  in  his  youth  and  inexperience,  he  adopted  a  harsh  manner 
which  made  him  unpopular  with  his  associates,  although  he  showed  greater  skill  in  di¬ 
recting  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  years.  The  experience  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him  in  that  it  afforded  him  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  orchestra. 
He  wrote  little  while  here,  except  the  beginning  of  an  opera,  Rubezakl ,  which  was  never 
finished.  The  introduction  to  this  work,  he  afterward  arranged  into  the  well-known 
overture,  The  Ruler  of  Spirits. 

In  1806,  Weber,  then  twenty  years. of  age,  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  court 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  music.  The  war  with 
Napoleon  compelled  the  prince  soon  afterward  to  disperse  his  retinue,  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  Weber  to  his  relative,  Prince  Ludwig,  at  Stuttgart.  Here  he  wrote  some  minor 
pieces  and  remodeled  his  Forest  Maiden.  The  work  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on 
the-Main  under  the  name  Sylvana.  The  title-role  was  taken  by  Karolina  Brandt,  who, 
in  1816,  became  Weber’s  wife. 

The  composer  was  expelled  from  the  city  of  Stuttgart  by  the  king’s  order.  The 
cause  of  this  disgrace  is  not  known,  though  some  authorities  attribute  it  to  wildness  and 
immorality  on  Weber’s  part,  others  to  misdemeanors  of  his  father.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  he  went  to  Darmstadt  to  study  again  with  the  Abbe  Vogler,  and  formed  here 
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a  lifelong  friendship  with  Meyerbeer,  who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Vogler.  A  comic  opera, 
Abu  Hassan ,  composed  at  this  time,  was  performed  at  Munich,  in  1811.  This  was  the 
first  of  his  operas  which  still  holds  a  place  on  the  German  stage. 

Weber  now  visited  several  of  the  German  musical  centers,  directing  performances 
of  Abu  llassan  and  giving  concerts.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  opera  at  Prague.  In  1814,  inspired  by  the  thrill  of  patriotism  which  the 
disturbances  of  the  time  had  aroused  throughout  Germany,  Weber  set  to  music  Korner’s 
stirring  Sword-song,  written  on  the  day  before  the  poet  met  his  death  in  battle.  This 
song  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Prussian  army  as  a  rallying  cry,  like  Die  IVacht  am 
Rhein  of  a  later  period.  The  cantata  K amp f  und  Sieg  (Combat  and  Victory), 
written  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  followed,  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
Weber’s  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 

After  three  years  at  Prague,  Weber  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Dresden,  by 
King  Friedrich  August,  who  wished  to  establish  German  opera  in  the  capital,  where 
only  Italian  opera  had  previously  existed.  This  post  the  composer  held  until  his  death. 
His  position  was  an  unpleasant  one,  on  account  of  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  Italian 
company,  but  he  persisted  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  was  the  first  man 
who  gave  good  music  to  the  people,  and  who  educated  their  tastes  to  appreciate  it. 

Weber  now  set  about  writing  an  opera  which  should  depart  from  the  conventional 
style  of  the  decadent  Italian  school,  and  which  should  be  distinctly  German.  He  began 
Der  Freischutz  (The  Freeshooter),  in  1817,  and  worked  on  it  for  several  years. 
Meanwhile  he  wrote  and  produced  Preciosa,  an  opera  of  typical  gipsy  music.  Der 
Freischutz  was  performed  at  Berlin,  in  1821,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo.  There  followed  a  short  struggle,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gluckists  and 
Piccinnists.  At  Paris,  the  higher  art  triumphed,  a  German  national  opera  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  reign  of  the  Italian  school  in  Germany  was  at  an  end.  The  great  opera 
had  a  triumphal  tour  through  Germany,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  a  furore  of 
enthusiasm.  No  opera  since  Mozart’s  Magic  Flute  had  created  such  a  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  Weber,  at  one  bound,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  all  living  German 
composers.  With  its  patriotic  sentiment,  and  the  thoroughly  national  character  of  the 
music,  the  opera  took  the  German  heart  by  storm.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work  that  many  of  its  most  attractive  airs  were  not  original  with  the  composer. 
The  famous  Hunter’s  Chorus  was  adapted,  not  composed,  by  him.  With  genius  and 
skill  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  gathered  together  the  truest,  most  expressive,  of  the 
German  folksongs,  and  had  given  to  them  an  artistic  setting. 

The  reception  of  his  next  work,  Euryanthe,  was  a  depressing  disappointment, 
after  his  recent  exaltation  to  the  pinnacle  of  popularity.  It  had  the  disadvantage  of  a 
poor  libretto;  but  the  harsh  judgment  passed  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  production, 
has  since  been  proved  hasty  and  ill  considered.  The  work  has  great  artistic  merit, 
and  the  overture  is  especially  beautiful. 

In  1824,  Weber  received  on  offer  for  an  opera  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in 
London.  He  at  once  began  work  upon  Oberon.  At  this  time,  however,  his  constitu¬ 
tional  melancholy  had  been  increased  by  the  worry  and  disappointment  resulting  from 
the  production  of  Euryanthe ,  his  system  was  exhausted  by  overwork,  aud  he  was  in  the 
fatal  grasp  of  a  pulmonary  disease.  In  such  condition,  it  was  a  dangerous  undertaking  to 
go  to  London,  in  winter,  to  conduct  his  opera  in  person.  He  felt  that  his  end  was  near, 
however,  and  the  desire  to  provide  a  substantial  sum  for  his  family  led  him  to  take  the 
perilous  journey.  He  parted  from  his  dear  ones  with  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  see  them  again,  and  set  out  in  company  with  a  friend.  On  the  way  to  London, 
he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  Cherubini,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  French  capital 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  extremely  gratifying. 
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Weber  arrived  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and  the  production  of  Oberon 
shortly  after  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  affectionate  and  demonstrative  personal  trib¬ 
ute  he  had  ever  received.  When  he  first  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  he  was  greeted  with 
thunders  of  applause,  which  affected  him  deeply,  although  he  was  too  weak  and  ill  to 
enjoy  thoroughly  his  ovation.  He  conducted  twelve  presentations  of  Oberon ,  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  received  on  each  occasion  with  the  highest  evidences  of  personal  appre¬ 
ciation,  the  opera,  in  spite  of  its  many  beauties,  was  not  an  unqualified  success.  He 
gave,  also,  a  number  of  concerts,  some  of  which  were,  in  the  reception  accorded  to 
them,  a  disappointment  to  him,  and  a  mortification  to  all  lovers  of  good  music. 

Weber’s  health  had  failed  so  rapidly  that  it  was  now  decided  that  he  must  return 
at  once  to  Germany,  but  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  his  departure,  he  was  found 
dead  in  bed,  June  5,  1826,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Moorfields 
Chapel,  and  Mozart’s  Requiem  was  performed  at  the  funeral  ceremonies.  In  1844,  the 
remains  were  removed  by  his  son  to  Dresden,  where  Richard  Wagner  presided  over 
the  final  consignment  of  his  body  to  the  tomb. 

Weber’s  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  richness  of  coloring. 
He  achieved  new  effects,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  horn  and  the  clarinet,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unknown.  Through  Oberon ,  he  was  the  originator  of  the  elves,  water- 
nymphs,  and  mermaids,  in  muJc,  which  were  the  forerunners  of  this  fantastic  feature 
of  Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ,  Melusina,  and  Hebrides ,  and  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Rhine  Maidens.  He  was  a  brilliant  performer  upon  the  piano,  and  his  composi¬ 
tions  for  that  instrument  are  more  familiar  than  his  operas.  Of  his  sonatas,  the  best 
are  the  A  flat  major  and  the  D  minor.  Perhaps  the  most  frequently  heard  of  his  works 
are  his  Invitation  a  la  Vdlse  and  his  Concertstieck  in  F.  The  spirit  of  the  German 
national  music  and  folksong  with  which  Weber  was  thoroughly  imbued,  breathes 
through  his  songs,  which  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  naming  his  works.  Among  them 
are  Had  I  but  a  Love;  Sleep ,  Darling ,  Sleep;  and  Summer  Is  at  Hand. 

Weber  possessed,  within  certain  bounds,  delightful  originality  and  individuality  of 
genius.  Pauer  said  of  him  that  <( his  defects  arose  from  a  want  of  thorough  musical 
training,  but  they  are  nothing  when  set  against  his  higher  qualities, —  his  imagination, 
grace,  and  sweetness. }>  Moscheles  called  him  (<  a  composer  .««/  one  who  had 

the  imperishable  glory  of  leading  back  to  our  German  music  a  public  vacillating  be¬ 
tween  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  on  one  hand,  and  Rossini  on  the  other. ® 


Webster,  Daniel. — American  statesman;  sketch  of,  598. 

Webster,  John. —  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  a  noted  English  dramatist. 

Webster,  Noah. —  (1758-1843.)  A  noted  American 
author  and  lexicographer. 

Wedding  Anniversaries  and  Their  Appropriate  Gifts. —  The 
society  titles  of  wedding  anniversaries  are  :  1st, 
cotton  ;  2d,  paper  ;  3d,  leather  ;  5th,  wooden  ; 
7th,  woolen  ;  10th,  tin  ;  12th,  silk  and  fine  linen  ; 
15th,  crystal;  20th,  china;  25th,  silver;  30th, 
pearl ;  40th,  ruby  ;  50th,  golden  ;  and  60th,  dia¬ 
mond. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah. —  English  potter,  2392. 

Weed,  Thurlow. —  (1797-1882.)  A  noted  American 
journalist  and  politician. 

Weehawken.— A  village  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  New 
York  City.  The  duel  between  Aaron  Burr  and 
Hamilton  in  1804  occurred  here.  Pop.  (1900), 
5.325- 

Weeks,  Edwin  Lord. —  Born,  1849.  A  distinguished 
American  painter  and  illustrator,  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  picturing  life  in  the  Orient. 


Weeping  Willow,  The. —  See  Willow,  2843. 

Weevils.— The  larva  of  the  Bruckus  fabts  and 
Bruchus pisi — the  Bean  and  Pea  weevils.  They 
enter  the  seeds  of  the  Bean  and  Pea  and  grow 
within  them.  The  Bean  weevil  came  from 
Rhode  Island  in  1861,  and  the  Pea  weevil  is  a 
native  of  Penn.  The  simplest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  soak 
the  peas  and  beans  intended  for  seed-planting 
in  hot  water  just  before  putting  them  in  the 
ground. 

11  We  Have  Met  the  Enemy  and  They  Are  Ours.” — The 

opening  words  of  the  dispatch  sent  to  Gen. 
Harrison  by  Com.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  latter's  victory  over  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813.  (See  Perry, 
Oliver  Hazard,  455.) 

Weimar. —  In  Germany;  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  The  literary 
center  of  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century'  and  the  early'  part  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury'.  Goelhe,  Schiller,  and  other  famous  writ- 
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ers,  dwelt  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Grand-duke  Charles  Augustus. 

Weir,  Harrison  William.—  An  English  illustrator,  en¬ 
graver,  and  sketcher  of  animals.  He  was  born 
in  1824. 

Weir,  Julian  Alden. —  Born,  1852.  American  painter, 

3524. 

Weir,  Robert  Walter. —  (1803-1889.)  American  land¬ 
scape  and  historical  painter,  3523. 

Welland  Canal. — An  imjfcrtant  waterway’,  connect¬ 
ing  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  carrying  ship¬ 
ping  around  Niagara  Falls. 

Weller,  Sam. — A  famous  character  in  Dickens’s 
"  Pickwick  Papers®;  servant  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Wellesley,  or  Wesley,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
(1769-1852.)  A  celebrated  British  general  and 
statesman. 

Wellington. —  (1)  The  capital  of  New  Zealand.  An 
important  trading  point.  Pop.,  about  35.000. 

(2)  The  town  of  Somerset,  England,  from 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  his  title. 

(3)  An  island  belonging  to  Chile,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Patagonia. 

Wellington,  Arthur  Mellen. — ( 1847-1895. 1  An  American 
civil* engineer,  who  was  connected  with  many 
American  railway  enterprises.  He  was  also 
editor  of  railway  and  engineering  periodicals, 
and  wrote  several  useful  books  bearing  upon 
his  profession. 

Wells,  David  Ames. —  (1828-1898.)  A  noted  American 
economist  and  author. 

Welsh  Fairy  Tales. —  1330. 

Wenern,  or  Venern,  Lake. —  The  largest  lake  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  third  in  size  in  Europe.  Length,  about 
100  miles  ;  width,  50  miles. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John  (1737-1S20.)  Royal  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  1767-75.  As  a  Royalist  he 
went  to  Nova  Scotia  where  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  (1792-1808). 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford.  —  (1593-1641.) 
An  English  statesman  and  chief  adviser  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  for  high  treason  and  beheaded. 

Weser. —  An  important  river  of  Germany,  flowing 
into  the  North  Sea  ;  length,  including  the  head 
stream,  435  miles  ;  partly  navigable. 

Wesley,  Charles.— ( 1708-1788. )  An  English  Methodist 
clergyman;  famous  as  a  writer  of  hymns; 
brother  of  John  Wesley. 

Wesley,  John.— (1703-1791.)  An  English  clergyman, 
founder  of  Methodism. 

West,  Benjamin. —  American  painter,  3521. 

West  Bay  City. —  A  city  in  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saginaw  River,  opposite  Bay  City.  Noted 
for  its  lumber  trade.  Pop.  (1900),  13,119. 

Westcott,  Edward  Noyes.— (1847-1898.)  Banker  and 
author ;  best  known  by  his  book,  *  David 
Harum.® 

Westfield. —  A  town  in  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  noted 
for  its  manufactures.  It  is  10  miles  from  Spring- 
field.  Pop.  (1900),  12.310. 

West  Indies.— A  great  archipelago  lying  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  separating  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Greater  Antilles,  com¬ 
prising  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica  ; 


the  Bahamas,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  are  the  principal  groups.  Cuba 
was  freed  from  Spain  in  1898 ;  Porto  Rico  be¬ 
longs  to  the  United  States;  Jamaica,  the  Baha¬ 
mas,  and  some  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  belong 
to  England,  and  Haiti  is  divided  between  two 
independent  states.  The  remainder  of  the 
islands  are  divided  between  Denmark,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard. —  English  sculptor,  3601. 

Westminster  Abbey. —  A  famous  church  of  London. 
Built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  and  re¬ 
built  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  in  the  13th 
century.  The  burial  place  of  many  of  Eng¬ 
land's  distinguished  men. 

Westminster  Palace. —  (1)  The  houses  of  Parliament 
in  London.  (2)  A  former  royal  palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  a  city  now  incorporated  with  London. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of. —  The  treaties  which  ended  the 
Thirty’  Years’  War  ;  signed  at  Munster,  and  Os- 
nabriick,  1648. 

Westphalia,  Province  of. —  One  of  the  principal  min¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  provinces  of  Prussia. 
Capital,  Munster.  Pop.,  about  2,500,000. 

West  Point  Military  Academy. —  A  national  institution 
for  training  young  men  for  commissions  in  the 
United  States  army ;  situated  at  West  Point, 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Established 
in  1794.  The  instructors  are  officers  of  the 
army. 

West  Virginia. —  One  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Capital,  Charles¬ 
ton.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  coal-producing 
states,  and  has  valuable  lumber  interests  ;  also 
mineral  springs.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Virginia  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state  in  1863.  Pop.  (1900),  958,800. 

Wexford. — A  seaport  and  the  capital  of  County’  Wex¬ 
ford,  Ireland. 

Weyler,  Don  Valeriano  y  Nicolau,  Marquis  of  Ten- 
eriffe. —  A  noted  Spanish  general  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  foreign  wars  of  Spain.  He 
was  in  Cuba  during  two  years  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1868-78.  He  was  recalled  on  charges  of 
extreme  cruelty’.  He  was  sent  out  again  in  1896 
as  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  forces,  but 
was  recalled  again  in  1897,  being  succeeded  by 
Blanco.  He  was  born  about  1836. 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.— Born.  1855.  A  popular  English 
u  ovelist. 

Weymouth.—  A  town  in  Mass.,  12  miles  from  Boston, 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Pop.  (1900),  11,324. 

Wharfage. —  Fees  paid  for  use  of  a  wharf. 

Whately,  Richard.  —  ( 1787-1863.)  A  noted  English 
prelate  and  theologian.  Author  of  a  number  of 
important  theological,  political,  and  economic 
works.  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

«  What  Hath  God  Wrought?  "—The  words  of  the  first 
message  sent  over  the  first  telegraph  line,  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  May  24,  1844.  (See 
Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  444.) 

What  Shall  I  Do? — 4787. 

Wheat-Growing  in  the  American  Desert.— 5218. 

Wheatley,  Henry  Benjamin.—  Born,  1838.  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  philologist  and  bibliographer. 
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Wheatly,  Francis.— English  painter,  3474. 

Wheaton,  Henry.— (1785-1848.)  A  noted  American 
lawyer  and  diplomatist. 

Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles.— (1802-1875.)  A  noted  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist  and  inventor. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide.—  Born,  1854.  An  American 
philologist. 

Wheeler,  Joseph.—  Born,  1836.  An  American  general 
and  politician ;  prominent  in  the  recent  war  in 
Cuba. 

Wheeler,  William  Almon.— (1819-1887.)  An  American 
statesman. 

Wheeling. —  A  city  of  West  Virginia;  has  extensive 
nail  manufactories  and  is  a  flourishing  trade  cen¬ 
ter.  Pop.  (1900).  38,878. 

Wbewell,  William.— (1794-1866.)  A  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  scientist  and  philosopher. 

Whip-poor-will,  The.— 2543. 

Whisky  Ring. —  A  famous  conspiracy  of  distillers 
and  government  officials  (1872),  to  defraud  the 
government  of  internal  revenue  taxes.  The 
headquarters  of  the  conspirators  was  at  St. 
Eouis.  In  less  than  a  year  the  government  had 
been  defrauded  of  $1,650,000.  Having  secured 
sufficient  evidence  against  those  implicated  the 
government  seized  $3,500,000  worth  of  property 
and  procured  indictments  against  238  persons. 

Whistler,  James  Abbott  M’Neil. — Born  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
1834.  A  distinguished  American  artist,  resident 
in  London.  He  is  also  a  brilliant  writer. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson.— Born,  1832.  An  eminent 
American  educator  ;  author  of  several  educa¬ 
tional  works.  Minister  to  Russia  during  a  few 
months  in  1892,  and  appointed  minister  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1897. 

White,  Edward  Douglas. —  Born,  1845.  Appointed  as¬ 
sociate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1894. 

White,  General  Sir  George  Stewart,  V.  C.,  G.  C.  B. — 
Born,  1835.  Distinguished  British  soldier.  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  in  Natal  during  the  recent 
Boer  War.  and  in  charge  of  the  British  garrison 
besieged  at  Ladysmith  for  118  days.  He  also 
served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  the  Afghan 
War,  1878-80,  and  in  the  Nile  Expedition,  1885-87. 
His  Victoria  Cross  was  won  through  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  at  Charasiab  in  1879  and  at 
Kandahar  in  1880. 

White,  John  Williams. — Born,  1849.  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  Greek  scholar. 

White,  Richard  Grant.— (1821-1885.)  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  author. 

White,  Stanford. —  Born,  1853.  A  noted  American 
architect. 

White  Ash,  The. —  2821. 

White  Cedar,  The. —  2861. 

White  Egret,  The. —  See  Heron,  2612. 

Whitefield,  George. —  (1714-1770.)  An  English  clergy¬ 
man  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism. 

White  House.  —  The  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington.  Corner 
stone  laid  in  1792 ;  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814.  Completely  restored  by  1818. 

White  Mountains. —  In  New  Hampshire,  a  group  of 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Appalachian  sys¬ 
tem.  Highest  peak,  Mt.  Washington,  6,200  feet. 


White  Plains. —A  village  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York ;  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  British  under  Howe  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  under  Washington,  Oct.  28,  1776.  The 
Americans  were  defeated. 

White  Poplar,  The. —  See  Poplar,  2833. 

White  River.—  (1)  A  river  of  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  Length,  800  miles ;  partly  navigable. 

White  River.— A  river  of  Indiana,  formed  by  two 
forks.  The  larger  fork,  flows  across  almost  the 
entire  state,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  The 
main  stream  of  the  river  after  the  junction  of 
its  forks,  is  about  50  miles. 

White  Sea. —  An  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  extending 
400  miles  into  northern  Russia. 

White  Sulphur  Springs. —  A  noted  summer  resort  of 
Virginia. 

White  Thorn,  The. —  2824. 

Whitman,  Walt,  or  Walter.— (1819-1892.)  An  American 

poet. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  (Adeline  Dutton  Train.)  Born, 
1824.  An  American  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer. 

Whitney,  Eli.—  Inventor  :  sketch  of,  606. 

Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight. —  (1819-1896.)  An  eminent 

American  geologist. 

Whitney,  Mount. —  A  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  in  California,  probably  the  highest 
summit  in  the  United  States.  Height,  14,897  ft. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight. —  (1827-1894.)  A  noted 
American  philologist,  brother  of  Josiah  D. 
Whitney. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.—  American  poet ;  sketch  of, 

611. 

Whittington,  Sir  Richard. —  (About  1358-1423.)  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Wichita. —  A  city  and  a  railroad  center  of  Kansas. 
Pop.  (1900),  24,671. 

11  Widow  Bedott  Papers.” — A  series  of  humorous  papers 
written  by  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Whitcher ;  pub¬ 
lished  about  1847. 

Wiesbaden. —  A  city  and  noted  health  resort  of  Wies¬ 
baden,  Prussia ;  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
Pop.,  about  70,000. 

Might,  Isle  of. — In  the  English  Channel,  an  island 
belonging  to  Hampshire,  England;  famous  for 
its  scenery’. 

M'ilberforce,  M'illiam. — ( 1759-1833.)  An  English  ora¬ 
tor,  statesman,  and  philanthropist,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  slavery’.  The  bill  of  emancipation  for 
which  he  had  striven  so  hard  was  passed  in  1833, 
one  month  after  his  death. 

Wilcox,  Ella  (Wheeler).— A  popular  contempo¬ 
rary  American  poetess  and  contributor  to  the 
newspapers. 

M  ild  Boar,  The. — 2455. 

M  ild  Cat,  The.— 2459. 

Wilde,  Oscar  Fingall  O’Flahertie  M'ills. — (1856-1900.)  A 
British  author. 

Wild  Flowers,  The.— 2888. 

Wild  Plum,  The. — 2874. 

Milhelmina  I.  (Wilhelmina  Helena  Paulina 
Maria).  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

M’ilhelmj,  August.— Born,  1845.  A  noted  German 
violinist. 
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Wilkes,  John.— (1727-1797.)  An  English  politician 
and  political  agitator. 

Wilkes-Barre.— A  city  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  center 
of  a  coal-mining  region,  and  has  extensive 
manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  51,721. 

Wilkie,  Sir  Daniel. —  English  painter,  3477. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David.—  ( 1785-1841. )  A  noted  Scottish 
painter. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner.—  (1797-1875. )  A  noted 
English  Egyptologist. 

Willamette  River.— In  Oregon  ;  it  flows  into  the  Col¬ 
umbia.  Length,  250  miles,  navigable  in  part. 

Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth.—  Philanthropist ;  sketch 
of,  618. 

William  II.  surnamed  Rufus,  from  the  red  color  of 
his  hair,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1087.  His  death  in  1100  was  caused  by 
an  arrow  shot,  possibly  accidentally,  by  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel  while  hunting  iu  the  New  For¬ 
est. 

Williams,  George  Henry. —  An  American  politician 
and  jurist,  was  born  1823.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  joint  high  commission  which  negotiated  the 
Washington  treaty  in  1871. 

Williamsport. —  A  city  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  68  miles  from  Har¬ 
risburg.  Lumber  is  the  chief  industry  and  the 
Susquehauua  boom  is  located  here.  Pop.(i9oo), 
28,757- 

Williams,  Roger.— (About  1600-1684).  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonist  ;  founder  of  Rhode  Island. 

Williams,  Sir  Monier  Monier-. —  (1819-1899.)  A  noted 
British  Orientalist  ;  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.— ( 1027- 
1087.) 

William  the  Conqueror,  born  in  1027,  was  a 
natural  son  of  Robert,  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  is  best  known  in  history  as  the  first  Nor¬ 
man  king  of  England. 

In  a  mighty  and  stirring  age  of  heroism  and 
adventure,  he  created  an  era  and  built  up  a 
system  around  which  future  generations  of 
princes  revolved  like  satellites.  He  had  a  stern, 
commanding  figure,  towering  above  both  his 
contemporaries  and  his  successors.  By  the 
vigor  of  his  genius,  he  established  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  power  to  hold  the  nobles  in  check,  pre¬ 
serve  domestic  order,  and  defend  the  nation 
from  foreign  foes.  He  had  great  abilities  both 
as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He  ruled  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  strong  hand  and  left  the  impress  of 
his  genius  upon  all  her  institutions. 

He  had  a  countenance  which  indicated  the 
firmness  and  decision  of  his  character.  He  had 
an  intellect  that  was  quick  and  penetrating,  and 
a  disposition  that  prompted  him  to  great  under¬ 
takings.  Though  he  had  a  striking  and  majes¬ 
tic  air,  he  was  frank  and  affable.  He  had  a 
fascination  of  manner  and  a  personal  charm 
which  disarmed  the  soldier  and  monarch  of  all 
his  terrors.  He  was  well  fitted  to  dictate  fash¬ 
ion  to  the  court,  as  well  as  law  to  the  nation. 
His  private  life  was  excellent  in  many  ways. 


He  was  a  faithful  husband  and  a  kind  and  in¬ 
dulgent  father.  He  was  as  kind  and  easy  with 
his  children  as  he  was  fierce  and  hard  against 
his  enemies. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  trained  in  mili¬ 
tary  exercises.  When  only  five,  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  the  mimic  game  of  war,  com¬ 
manding  a  body  of  little  urchins,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  practised  the  drill  customary  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  boyish  ruler  over  liis  little  sol¬ 
diers.  He  settled  their  disputes  with  quickness 
and  justice.  Iu  some  cases  he  invited  them  to 
combat  with  him. 

When  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  the  Nor¬ 
man  nobles  swore  fealty  to  him  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  start  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  taken  to 
the  French  court  and  presented  to  King  Henry, 
who  was  selected  by  the  father  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  his  son.  While  here,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  with  the  French  princes,  and  sometimes 
visited  foreign  courts.  He  breathed  the  air  of 
knightly  enterprise,  and  learned  eagerly.  I11 
1035,  when  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom.  When  the  proud  lords  refused  to  be 
bound  by  their  previous  oath  of  allegiance,  he 
engaged  in  war  against  them  to  reduce  them  to 
submission.  After  twelve  years,  by  his  valor, 
genius,  and  good  fortune,  he  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  his  authority  throughout  Normandy. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
made  Normandy  peaceful.  He  was  a  born 
ruler,  and  at  that  time  he  had  probably  not 
been  untrue  to  his  duty,  though  he  cruelly  pun¬ 
ished  those  who  had  awakened  his  resentment. 
He  had  now  grown  up  to  stern  and  vigorous 
manhood,  with  various  talents  of  a  high  order, 
both  physical  and  mental,  which  marked  him 
for  a  conqueror.  It  is  said  that  none  but  him¬ 
self  was  strong  enough  to  bend  his  bow.  The 
hard  discipline  of  his  youth  trained  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  chastiser  of  nations.  In  some  respects 
he  had  won  a  victory  over  his  natural  passions. 
It  has  been  said  that  *  in  an  age  of  gross  and 
unbridled  licentiousness,  the  conqueror  of  Car¬ 
thage  was  not  more  distinguishable  for  conti¬ 
nence  and  chastity  than  William.” 

In  1054,  he  was  threatened  by  the  French 
king  and  others,  who  invaded  his  dominion. 
After  remaining  on  the  defensive  for  a  while, 
he  suddenly  fell  on  one  of  the  French  armies 
and  cut  it  to  pieces.  In  making  peace,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  extend  his  territory  toward  the  south. 
In  spite  of  later  attempts  of  the  French  to  crush 
him,  he  continued  to  expand  his  domains  and 
to  strengthen  his  power. 

About  the  year  1051  or  1052,  he  visited  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  England,  and  prob¬ 
ably  did  him  some  act  of  homage.  He  after¬ 
ward  stated  that  Edward  promised  to  select 
him  as  successor  to  the  English  throne.  In 
1066,  his  hopes  of  peaceful  succession  were  dis¬ 
pelled.  When  he  heard  that  Harold  had  been 
chosen  king  by  the  Witan,  at  the  death-bed  re¬ 
quest  of  Edward,  he  was  a  speechless  with 
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William  the  Conqueror. —  Continued 

rage.”  When  Harold  had  visited  him  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  1064,  William  had  compelled  him  to 
swear,  on  a  box  filled  with  relics  and  bones  of 
saints,  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  make  William  king. 
He  now  suppressed  his  wrath,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  reminding  Harold  of  the  promise,  and 
asking  him  to  surrender  his  kingdom. 

When  Harold  replied  that  an  oath  extorted 
by  fear  of  violence  was  not  binding,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  resign  the  kingdom  which  he  held  by 
the  hearty  consent  of  the  English  people,  Wil¬ 
liam  at  once  began  to  make  preparations  to 
seize  by  force  what  he  could  not  get  by  other 
means.  He  made  friends  with  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  and  various  princes,  and  appealed  to 
them  for  aid  in  his  cause.  He  urged  that  his 
claim  was  better  than  that  of  Harold.  He  did 
not  draw  the  sword  until  he  had  done  his  best 
to  convince  all  that  he  was  drawing  it  in  a  just 
cause.  He  managed  to  get  the  sympathy  of 
nearly  all  European  men  of  influence.  The 
Pope  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Harold,  and 
sent  William  a  consecrated  banner  and  a  hair 
of  St.  Peter  for  good  luck. 

After  collecting  a  great  army  and  making 
lavish  promises  to  his  men,  William  sailed  to 
England  and  landed  without  meeting  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  Senlac,  near  Hastings,  he  was  met  by 
the  forces  of  Harold.  After  a  terrible  fight,  he 
won  a  great  victory  which  gave  him  control  of 
England.  With  little  difficulty  his  conquests 
were  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Finally  he  marched  up  the  Thames  to  London 
where  he  received  the  crown  on  Christmas 
Day,  1066.  The  people  accepted  him  as  their 
king  and  clapped  their  hands  and  shouted,  as 
the}'  always  do  on  such  occasions.  William 
took  the  pledge  that  «  he  would  govern  the  na¬ 
tion  as  well  as  any  king  before  him.” 

Thus  began  the  reign  of  the  man  whose  de¬ 
scendants  have  occupied  the  throne  even  to  this 
day.  He  promised  fairly,  and  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  govern  justly  ;  but  he  could  strike 
without  pity  when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
assert  his  authority  and  power.  His  treatment 
of  the  conquered  people  was  at  first  mild  and 
conciliatory.  He  knew  that  he  must  respect 
the  nature  of  the  Saxon  people  if  he  wanted 
them  to  live  and  thrive.  He  was  also  condi¬ 
tioned  in  action  by  the  existence  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  classes,  whose  power  he  could  curb  but  not 
destroy. 

Early  in  1067,  he  visited  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  his  new  domains.  He  erected 
fortresses  by  which  to  strengthen  his  hold  on 
Wessex  and  East  Anglia.  He  received  homage 
from  the  nobles.  He  seized  the  lands  of  those 
who  resisted  him,  keeping  part  for  himself,  and 
granting  part  to  his  followers.  In  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  Normandy,  taking  much 
gold  and  silver  and  several  earls  as  hostages, 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned  to 
suppress  revolts  in  the  west  and  north.  In  1068 
he  subdued  Exeter,  Cornwall,  and  Bristol,  and 


a  year  later  all  of  western  England  was  finally 
subdued.  In  the  north,  he  conquered  as  far  as 
Yorkshire,  made  heavy  confiscations  of  land, 
and  built  great  castles  to  strengthen  his  power 
of  defense.  What  he  had  been  strong  enough 
to  win,  he  was  strong  enough  to  keep. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1069-70,  he 
finally  conquered  the  whole  of  northern  and 
central  England,  finishing  at  Chester.  By  the 
severe  means  which  he  used  to  suppress  re¬ 
bellion,  he  created  much  ill-feeling  against  the 
Normans.  When  he  first  heard  of  the  northern 
rebellion,  while  out  hunting,  he  had  fallen  into 
one  of  his  great  furies,  and  had  sworn  *  by  the 
splendor  of  God  ”  he  would  utterly  exterminate 
the  Northumbrian  people.  He  kept  his  oath  so 
well  that  all  of  his  ravages  of  former  years  were 
like  child’s  play  when  compared  to  his  cam¬ 
paign. 

He  divided  his  army  into  separate  companies 
which  traversed  the  country,  burning  orchards, 
cornfields,  towns,  and  villages,  killing  sheep, 
cattle,  and  people,  and  carrying  away  whatever 
they  did  not  burn  or  kill.  He  left  dead  bodies 
lying  about  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields,  with 
no  one  to  bury  them.  He  left  no  shelter  or  food 
for  the  w'andering  creatures  who  escaped  his 
destructive  hand.  All  the  country  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Tees,  he  converted  into  an  un¬ 
inhabitable  desert.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterward,  the  desolated  district  was 
marked  by  untilled  fields  and  the  charred  ruins 
of  hamlets  and  towns.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  deprived  of  food  and  shelter,  perished 
miserably  during  the  severe  winter  following 
the  act.  Thousands  of  others  fled  the  country 
and  entered  the  service  of  foreign  princes.  This 
act  of  William  savors  more  of  vandalism  than  of 
legitimate  warfare,  and  has  ever  been  severely 
condemned  ;  but,  while  he  had  no  wolfish  de¬ 
light  in  shedding  blood  or  in  causing  misery  to 
others,  it  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  foe  uncon¬ 
quered,  no  enemy  unpunished. 

Though  there  were  later  local  revolts,  he 
met  with  no  further  general  resistance.  Early  in 
1070,  he  dismissed  his  army  at  Salisbury. 
Though  the  inaccessible  fen-laud  never  fully 
submitted,  he  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
England  and  was  troubled  with  no  more  na¬ 
tional  resistance.  He  easily  crushed  the  revolt 
of  two  of  his  own  earls  in  1075. 

By  the  gradual  nature  of  the  conquest,  the 
lack  of  real  English  leaders,  and  the  advantage 
which  he  had  as  the  crowned  king  at  the  head  of 
an  established  government,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  turn  the  force  of  the  conquered  districts 
against  those  that  were  still  unconquered  and 
to  subdue  England  partly  by  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

William  gave  to  his  French  followers  many 
houses  and  lands  that  had  belonged  to  English 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  opposed  him.  In 
many  cases  he  placed  his  own  countrymen  in 
positions  that  had  been  held  by  Englishmen. 
Thus,  he  brought  into  the  land  many  proud 
foreigners,  whom  the  English  thought  were 
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discourteous,  quarrelsome,  cruel,  insolent,  and 
unreasonable.  It  was  feared  that  he  had 
adopted  a  policy  which  would  break  down  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  forever  under  the  yoke  of 
strangers. 

The  transfer  of  land  and  offices  was  not  a 
mere  scramble  for  what  every  man  could  get. 
It  was  done  gradually  and  under  forms  of  law. 
Every  step  was  regular.  There  was  no  general 
distinction  made  between  Normansand  English¬ 
men.  The  English  lost  their  lands  and  offices 
because  they  resisted  or  died.  The  Normans 
received  them  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service. 
Smaller  posts  largely  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen.  Edward’s  huntsmen  held  their 
positions,  but  William’s  cooks  were  strangers. 

Though  William  helped  feudalism  by  his 
system  of  landholding,  he  hindered  it  by  re¬ 
quiring  an  oath  of  fealty  from  all  land- 
owners,  by  scattering  the  large  estates,  by 
recognizing  and  protecting  the  local  assemblies, 
and  by  creating  king’s  courts  to  curb  the  power 
of  the  nobles.  He  was  the  supreme  landlord. 
He  gave  large  portions  of  the  land  to  the  barons 
and  other  nobles  only  on  condition  that  they 
knelt  before  him  and  promised  to  be  faithful  to 
him  as  their  over-lord,  giving  him  military  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  customary  money  payments.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  nobles  divided  their  por¬ 
tions  among  smaller  tenants.  Every  class,  from 
the  king  to  the  smallest  owner,  protected, 
judged,  and  governed  the  class  next  below  it ; 
but  the  Norman  kings  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  power  of  the  nobles  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  central  institutions. 

The  Norman  nobles  displeased  the  English 
by  building  strong  castles,  which  contained  a 
great  dark  tower  or  “  keep  ”  in  which  the  lord 
and  his  family  lived,  and  a  cellar  which  was 
used  as  a  prison,  with  armed  men  for  defense, 
or  to  stand  on  guard.  In  many  ways  they 
doubtless  gave  offense  to  those  who  were  not  so 
well  protected.  Though  they  were  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  conquered  Saxons,  they  were  able 
to  hold  them  in  perfect  subjection. 

William  also  displeased  the  people  by  some 
of  his  laws.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting  and 
laid  out  a  vast  district  where  he  could  protect 
the  game,  and  engage  in  his  sport  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Saxon  chronicler  wrote  :  «  He 

planted  a  great  preserve  for  deer,  and  he  laid 
down  laws  therewith,  that  whoso  should  slay 
hart  or  hind  should  be  blinded.  He  forbade  the 
harts  and  also  the  boars  to  be  killed.  As  greatly 
did  he  love  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their 
father.  He  also  ordained  concerning  the  hares 
that  they  should  go  free.”  In  the  district, 
nearly  ninety  miles  round,  which  he  seized  for 
his  a  preserve,”  he  destroyed  all  the  villages, 
churches,  farmhouses,  and  cornfields.  He 
turned  it  into  a  forest  and  turned  the  people 
out.  The  land  was  sterile  and  of  little  value, 
but  the  people  objected  to  the  savage  laws 
which  made  the  life  of  a  stag  worth  more  than 
that  of  a  man. 


He  also  made  active  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
throughout  the  country.  He  kept  a  close  watch 
on  the  people  and  sent  them  to  bed  early. 
Among  other  laws,  he  introduced  the  European 
“  Curfew-bell  ”  law,  which  required  that,  upon 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  at  nightfall, 
every  person  should  be  at  home,  and  that  the 
fires  should  be  covered  and  the  lights  extin¬ 
guished. 

William  was  interested  in  statistics,  as  well 
as  taxes.  In  1085  he  ordered  his  officials  to  take 
a  census,  and  they  recorded  in  Domesday  Book 
a  detailed  description  and  valuation  of  all  of  the 
land,  also  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
number  of  people  in  each  town  and  village,  and 
statements  regarding  the  income  of  each  man. 
A  chronicler  of  Petersburg,  referring  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  said  :  “  So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be 
traced  out,  that  there  was  not  one  yard  of  land, 
nor  even  —  it  is  a  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  no  shame  to  do  —  an  ox  nor  a  cow,  nor  a 
swine  left  that  was  not  set  down  in  his  writ.” 
The  people  were  not  accustomed  to  a  census, 
and  resented  it  as  a  system  of  spying  which 
they  feared  would  result  ill  more  taxes.  The 
object  of  the  work,  however,  was  not  extortion. 

The  Norman  conquest  was  good  in  its  results. 
It  abolished  the  four  great  earldoms  which  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  weakness.  It  gave 
England  a  strong  central  government,  a  great 
blessing  which  the  country  had  much  needed. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  Danish  invasions.  It 
breathed  a  new  life  into  the  nation.  It  brought 
great  and  violent  changes,  but  they  were  largely 
due  to  tendencies  already  at  work.  It  uprooted 
no  old  institutions,  though  it  undermined  some 
of  them  by  setting  up  new  ones  alongside. 
While  it  thrust  every  other  class  of  the  old 
English  society  a  step  downward,  it  helped  to 
raise  the  most  helpless  and  wretched  class  of 
all  —  the  slaves.  Though  it  seemed  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  English  freedom,  it  led  later  to  its 
new  birth,  and  prevented  it  from  dying  out 
gradually.  It  called  out  the  ancient  English 
spirit  in  a  better  form,  and  gave  the  nation  new 
leaders  who  were  gradually  changed  into  coun¬ 
trymen  by  the  gradual  union  of  the  men  of  both 
races.  It  aroused  the  spirit  of  steadfast,  persist¬ 
ing  resistance,  which,  under  inflictions  less 
galling,  might  have  slumbered  on.  It  aroused 
the  Saxon  to  resume  his  former  energy,  and 
prepared  him  to  defend  his  rights  in  true  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion. 

It  was  not  a  subjugation  of  the  English  by  a 
different  race.  The  Normans  gradually  fused 
with  the  Saxons,  whose  sturdy  virtues  they  ad¬ 
mired,  and  in  time,  after  years  of  trouble  and 
misery,  were  proud  that  they  became  English. 
The  two  races  were  improved  by  the  union. 
The  Saxons  became  quicker,  more  enterprising, 
and  more  graceful  and  refined.  They  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
became  less  narrow  and  limited  in  their  ideas. 
The  Normans  learned  self-control  and  enlarged 
their  views  of  justice  and  liberty.  The  union 
of  Norman  fire  and  energy  with  Saxon  perse- 
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verance  and  industry  was  like  putting  the  swift 
spirit  of  an  eagle  into  the  strong  body  of  an  ox. 

Britain  ceased  to  be  a  separate  world.  It  was 
brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  conti¬ 
nental  nations  of  Europe  in  many  ways.  The 
English  Church  took  a  second  step  Rome-ward. 
The  way  was  prepared  for  England  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Crusades.  Foreign  marriages  be¬ 
came  more  common.  Better  buildings  were 
erected.  Both  emigration  and  immigration  was 
increased.  Soon,  Englishmen  found  their  way 
to  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe.  The  English 
language  was  gradually  displaced  by  French 
for  certain  purposes,  and  became  much  changed 
by  the  infusion  of  new  words.  There  was  a  no¬ 
ticeable  change  in  the  proper  names  of  the 
people,  and  the  fashion  of  having  a  surname 
was  adopted. 

The  years  of  Norman  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  oppression  and  bloodshed,  were  years  of 
steady  constitutional  progress.  The  central 
power  became  more  and  more  secure.  The 
haughty  nobles  were  chastised  into  submission. 
The  king  could  finally  call  upon  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  both  feudal  tenants  and  the  militia  of 
freemen,  to  fight  his  battles.  The  popular 
courts  wrere  in  full  vigor  and  kept  alive  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Conquest,  bound  it  closer  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  growing  canon  law  was  still  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  state  and  the  king. 

During  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  reign 
William  was  engaged  largely  with  affairs  on 
the  continent.  He  was  at  war  with  his  French 
and  Breton  neighbors  and  with  his  rebellious 
son,  Robert. 

In  1087  he  died  from  an  accidental  hurt 
which  he  received  while  burning  the  town  of 
Mantes  while  at  war  with  his  neighbor  and 
lord,  Philip,  king  of  the  French.  As  he  neared 
the  end  of  a  life  whose  last  years  had  been 
filled  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  he  expressed  re¬ 
gret  that  he  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed  and 
misery  by  his  wars.  He  tried  to  make  repara¬ 
tion  by  setting  many  of  his  prisoners  free  and 
by  ordering  large  sums  of  money  to  be  given  to 
churches  and  monasteries. 

After  all  of  his  triumphs,  he  barely  had  a 
true  mourner  at  his  grave.  As  soon  as  he  ceased 
to  breathe,  his  attendants  fled  taking  whatever 
articles  of  plunder  were  in  reach.  A  friend 
conveyed  the  body  to  Caen.  As  the  procession 
neared  the  church,  which  William  himself  had 
built,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town,  and  again 
the  corpse  was  deserted  and  left  alone  in  the 
street.  Having  been  taken  into  the  church  it 
was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave,  when  a 
knight  cried  out  that  the  land  on  which  the 
church  was  built  had  been  seized  without  pay. 
The  corpse  was  left  on  the  bier  while  an  in¬ 
quiry  was  made.  After  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  paid  to  appease  the  demand,  the  funeral 
proceeded,  and  the  swollen  body  was  lowered 
to  its  last  resting  place.. 

“  Thus  was  William  the  Conqueror  gathered 
to  his  fathers.” 


«  Thus, »  says  the  old  chronicle,  "  he  who  had 
been  a  powerful  king,  and  a  lord  of  so  many 
territories,  possessed  not  then  of  all  his  lands 
more  than  seven  feet  of  earth.” 

The  writer  of  the  “  English  Chronicle  ”  says 
of  him  :  «  The  King  William  of  whom  we  speak 
was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  powerful,  more 
honorable  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  were.  He  was  mild  to  the  good  men 
who  loved  God  :  and  beyond  all  measure  stern 
to  those  who  gainsaid  his  will.  Stark  man  he 
was,  and  great  awe  men  had  of  him.  Earls 
that  did  aught  against  his  bidding,  he  cast  into 
bonds.  He  spared  not  his  own  brother ;  first 
he  was  in  the  laud,  but  the  king  cast  him  into 
bondage.  If  a  man  would  live  and  hold  his 
lands,  need  it  were  that  he  followed  the  king’s 
will.  .  .  .  Amongst  other  things,  this  must 
by  no  means  be  forgotten,  the  good  peace  that 
he  made  in  the  land;  so  that  a  man  might  go 
over  his  realm  alone  with  his  bosom  full  of 
gold,  unhurt.  Nor  durst  any  man  slay  another, 
how  great  soever  the  evil  he  had  done  to  the 
other.  .  .  .  Truly  in  his  time  men  had  much 

labor  and  many  sorrows.  He  caused  castles  to 
be  built,  and  the  poor  men  to  be  made  to  labor 
heavily.  He  was  fallen  into  covetousness,  and 
altogether  loved  greediness.  ...  So  hard 
was  he  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  ill-will  of 
the  people.  Alas  !  that  any  man  should  be  so 
proud  and  thus  exalt  himself  above  other  men. 
May  the  Almighty  God  show  mercy  to  his  soul, 
and  grant  him  forgiveness  of  his  sins.” 

Though  stern  and  impervious,  he  was  not 
naturally  cruel  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
pitiless  vengeance  when  he  thought  he  had 
been  wronged,  injured,  or  insulted.  His  natur¬ 
ally  forgiving  temper  became  soured  by  oppo¬ 
sition.  His  diplomacy  was  subtle  and  guileful, 
but  he  was  too  strong  to  prefer  deceit  when  he 
could  gain  his  aim  by  force.  He  was  guided  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  never  lost  sight  of 
formal  justice.  He  thought  that  he  tempered 
justice  with  mercy.  He  often  forgave  those 
who  revolted  against  him,  and  he  carefully 
abstained  from  bloodshed  except  in  battle  or  in 
crushing  insurrection. 

Though  stern  and  ruthless,  he  saved  Eng¬ 
land  from  greater  evils.  He  knew  how  to  gov¬ 
ern  a  nation  and  to  protect  it  from  foreign 
aggression.  He  knew  how  to  control  the  great 
nobles  who  threatened  both  the  crown  and  the 
commons.  He  knew  how  to  deal  with  men. 
He  was  not  untrue  to  his  duty.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  training,  while  quelling  revolts  in 
Normandy,  which  taught  him  when  to  smite 
and  when  to  spare.  He  had  made  Normandy 
peaceful,  and  he  proposed  to  keep  England  in 
the  same  condition.  He  intended  to  rule  just 
as  peacefully  as  the  English  would  let  him  ;  but 
he  proposed  to  be  the  ruler,  at  the  same  time 
respecting  the  forms  of  law.  He  increased  his 
strictness  as  the  nobles  offered  opposition. 
Though  his  main  object  was  to  secure  a  strong 
central  government,  he  also  recognized  and 
protected  the  local  assemblies  as  a  defense 
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against  the  feudal  nobles.  “  His  hand  was  in 
everything,  and  his  wisdom  kept  him  from  be¬ 
ing  a  tyrant. * 

He  excelled  in  the  capacity  to  command.  He 
had  great  sagacity,  foresight,  and  courage  in 
forming  plans  and  facing  dangers.  He  had  an 
insight  into  men's  characters  and  an  ascend¬ 
ency  over  their  minds.  He  surpassed  the 
chiefs  of  that  age  in  ability  and  vigor  more 
than  he  exceeded  them  in  cruelty. 

Roscoe  in  his  Life  of  William,  says:  — 

"  His  spirit  was  bold  and  enterprising,  yet 
guided  by  prudence  ;  his  ambition  which  was 
exorbitant,  and  lay  little  under  the  restraints 
of  justice,  still  less  under  those  of  humanity, 
was  controlled  by  the  dictates  of  sound  policy. 
Born  in  an  age  when  men’s  minds  were  intract¬ 
able  and  unacquainted  with  submission,  he 
was  yet  enabled  to  direct  them  to  his  purposes. 
.  .  .  Though  not  insensible  to  generosity,  he 

was  hardened  against  compassion.  .  .  .  The 

maxims  of  his  administration  were  austere,  but 
might  have  been  useful  had  they  been  solely 
employed  to  preserve  order  in  an  established 
government ;  they  were  ill  calculated  for  soft¬ 
ening  the  rigors  which,  under  the  most  gentle 
management,  are  inseparable  from  conquest." 

Willimantlc. —  A  city  of  Connecticut,  engaged  largely 
in  manufactures,  especially  of  thread.  Pop. 
(1900),  8,937. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker. — (1806-1867.)  An  American 
poet  and  author. 

Willow,  The.—  2S43. 

Wills,  William  Gorman.— (1828-1891.)  A  noted  British 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  painter.  Author  of 
several  successful  plays,  among  them  “  Man  o’- 
Airlie,”  *  Charles  I.,”  “Eugene  Aram,”  and 
*  Olivia. " 

Wilmington. —  (1)  A  city  of  Delaware,  an  important 
railroad  and  manufacturing  center,  and  the 
largest  city  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900),  76,508.  (2) 

A  seaport  city  of  North  Carolina  ;  has  extensive 
export  interests.  Pop.  (1900),  20,976. 

Wilmot  Proviso. —  A  proviso  attached  to  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in  1846,  by 
David  Wilmot.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  the 
purchase  of  Mexican  territory  ;  the  proviso  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  such  territory.  The  bill 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  (Augusta  J.  Evans. )—  Born,  1838. 
An  American  novelist. 

Wilson,  Alexander.— ( 1766-1813.)  A  noted  Scotch- 
American  ornithologist. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel. — (1816-1896.)  A  Scottish-Cana- 
dian  archaeologist  and  educator. 

Wilson,  Henry.— (1812-1875.)  An  American  states¬ 
man. 

Wilson,  John  (Pseudonym,  Christopher  North). — 
(1785-1854.)  A  Scottish  essayist  and  novelist. 

Wilson,  Richard.— (1714-1782).  A  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  painter,  3470. 

Wilson’s  Creek,  Bailie  of. —  Aug.  10,  1861,  between  the 
Confederates  under  McCulloch  and  Price  and 
the  Federals  under  Lyon.  The  Federals  were 
defeated. 
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Wilton. —  A  town  of  Wiltshire,  England;  noted  for 
its  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Wily  Fox,  A.— See  Animal  Stories,  2728. 

Winched,  Alexander. —  (1824-1891).  A  noted  Ameri¬ 
can  geologist. 

Winchester. —  A  city  of  Virginia,  conspicuous  during 
the  Civil  War.  Pop.  (1900),  5,161. 

Winchester,  Battle  of. —  (1)  A  Federal  victory,  under 
Shields,  over  the  Confederates  under  Jackson, 
near  Winchester,  Va.,  Mar.  23,  1862.  (2)  A  Con¬ 

federate  victory,  under  Early,  over  the  Fed¬ 
erals  under  Crook,  July  24,  1864.  (3)  A  Federal 

victory  under  Sheridan,  over  the  Confederates 
under  Early,  Sept.  19,  1864. 

Wlnckelmann,  Johann  Joachim. —  (1717-1768.)  A  noted 
German  critic,  author,  and  archaeologist. 

Windermere,  or  Winandermere,  Lake. —  England’s 

largest  lake ;  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  Length,  10%  miles. 

Windflower,  The. —  2899. 

Wlndom,  William  —  ( 1837-1891.)  An  American  states¬ 
man.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Gar¬ 
field  administration,  1881,  and  from  1889  until 
his  death. 

Windsor. —  A  town  of  Berkshire,  England,  the  seat 
of  Windsor  Castle,  a  famous  royal  residence. 

Windsor. —  In  Ontario,  Canada  ;  a  port  of  entry  and 
important  shipping  point  for  grain,  etc.  Also 
a  manufacturing  town,  the  principal  products 
being  carriages,  leather,  brooms,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  (1901),  12,153. 

Windward  Islands.  — (1)  A  chain  of  the  West  India  Is¬ 
lands.  (2)  A  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  includes  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Grenadines. 

Windward  Passage. —  Between  Cuba  and  Hayti,  a 
channel  about  60  miles  in  width. 

Windy  City. —  A  nickname  given  to  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wingfield,  Edwin  Maria. —  (1570-1608.)  One  of  the 
earliest  colonists  of  Virginia  and  first  president 
of  the  colony. 

Winnebago  Lake. —  In  Wisconsin  ;  length,  27  miles. 

Winnemucca  Lake. —  A  lake  of  Nevada,  situated  in  a 
desert  region  and  having  no  visible  outlet. 
Length,  about  27  miles. 

Winnipeg. —  (1)  A  river  of  Manitoba,  flowing  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  Length,  about  200  miles.  (2) 
The  capital  of  Manitoba,  Canada.  Pop.,  about 
40,000. 

Winnipeg  Lake. —  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  length 
about  250  miles. 

Winnlpegoos,  or  Little  Winnipeg,  Lake. —  In  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada;  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Length  about  150  miles. 

Winnipiseogee,  or  Winnepesaukee,  Lake. —  In  New 

Hampshire  ;  length  24  miles. 

Winooski,  or  Onion  River. —  In  Vermont ;  length  about 
90  miles. 

Winslow,  Edward. —  ( 1595-1655. )  A  colonial  governor, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Winslow,  John  Ancrum. —  Naval  commander;  sketch 

of,  623. 

Winter,  William. —  Born,  1836.  An  American  poet 
and  journalist. 

Wintergreen. —  2893. 

Wintbrop,  John. —  (15S7-1649.)  A  colonial  governor. 
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Winthrop,  John.— (1606-1676.)  An  American  colonial 
governor,  son  of  John  Winthrop. 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles.— ( 1S09-1894. )  An  American 
statesman  and  orator. 

Winyaw  Bay.— An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  Length,  about  17  miles. 

Wire-pulling. — A  political  phrase  applied  especially 
to  secret  plotting  and  planning  in  the  interest 
of  a  party  or  a  candidate. 

Wirt,  William.— (1772-1834.)  An  American  lawyer, 
orator,  and  author. 

Wisconsin. — One  of  the  Northwestern  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Capital,  Madison  ; 
chief  city,  Milwaukee.  It  is  an  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  mining  state.  Especially 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  lumber,  flour, 
and  beer.  Admitted  to  the  union,  1848.  Pop. 
(1900),  2,069,042. 

Wisconsin  River. — In  Wisconsin,  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi ;  length,  about  600  miles,  partly 
navigable. 

Wister,  Mrs.  Annis  Lee.—  Born,  1830.  An  American 
translator,  and  writer. 

Witch  Hazel,  The.— See  Poison  Ivy,  2925. 

Wither,  or  Wyther,  or  Withers,  George. — (1588-1667.)  A 
noted  English  poet. 

Witten. — A  town  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  having  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturing  interests. 

Wittenberg. — A  town  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  identified 
with  the  history  of  Luther  and  the  early  Re¬ 
formation. 


Wixom,  Emma  (Emma  Nevada).— Born,  1862.  A 
noted  American  soprano. 

Wodan. —  Another  name  for  the  deity  Odin. 
Woffington,  Margaret  (Peg). — (1720-1760.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  Irish  actress. 

Wohlgemuth,  Michael.  — 3583. 

Wolcott,  Roger. —  (1679-1767.)  An  American  colonial 

magistrate. 

Wolf,  or  Wolff,  Christian  von. — (1679-1754.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  German  philosopher  and  mathemati¬ 
cian. 

Wolf,  The. —  2465. 

Wolfe,  James.— (1727-1759.)  An  English  general; 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

Wolf  River. —  A  river  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
Length,  about  200  miles.  Navigable  for  small 
vessels,  one  hundred  miles. 

Wolseley,  Garnet  Joseph. — First  Viscount  Wolseley. 

Born,  1833.  A  distinguished  British  general. 
Wolsey,  Thomas.— (1471-1530.)  A  celebrated  English 
statesman  and  cardinal. 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. —  See  Willard, 

Frances  Elizabeth,  618. 

Woman’s  Rights. —  First  convention  held,  1848;  its 
object  to  demand  equal  legal  rights  with  men. 
In  1850,  the  first  national  convention  was  held 
at  Worcester.  Mass.  The  first  petition  was 
presented  to  Congress  in  1866.  Susan  B.  Anth¬ 
ony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  were  the  principal  pioneers  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 


WOMAN  S  RISE  TO  LEGAL  EQUALITY 


Selfishness  the  Strongest  Impulse  of  Humanity  —  The  Entry  of  Woman  into 
Business — Law  as  a  Rule  of  Conduct  —  Many  Statute  Laws  Practically 
Obsolete  —  The  Popular  Will  and  Extraordinary  Emergencies  — Ameri¬ 
can  Constitutional  Law  Largely  Created  by  Marshall  —  Its  Later  De¬ 
velopment —  The  Law’s  Operation  on  Woman — Legal  Eqjjality  Reaches 
Its  Fullest  Development  in  This  Country. 

The  present  legal  situation  of  women  is  so  greatly  different  from  what  it  was  within 
the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  that  every  intelligent  woman  must  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  why  and  how  the  change  has  been  effected.  By  nature,  the 
average  man  is  stronger  than  the  average  woman,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  humanity, 
when  individual  might  made  individual  right,  it  would  seem  that  the  weaker  member 
of  the  race  must  have  been  at  the  mercy  or  grace  of  the  stronger  member.  But  so  long 
as  men  and  women  have  existed  together  in  this  world,  the  latter  have  had  qualities  of 
their  own  to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  in  mere  physical  power,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  women,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  have  been  submerged.  If  they  had  been, 
that  balance  which,  by  natural  law,  is  necessary  to  existence,  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  women  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  that  event,  there  would  be  no  woman  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  men  to  consider  and  decide  it. 

After  allowing  for  that  instinctive  affection  for  offspring  by  which  the  race  is  kept 
alive  from  one  generation  to  another,  selfishness  is  probably  the  strongest  natural 
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impulse  of  humankind.  If  the  impulse  had  full  play,  the  human  world  would  be  an 
aSSreSaf*on  individuals,  each  living  according  to  the  individual  will,  or  dying  under 
the  operation  of  some  stronger  will.  But  the  impulse  has  never  had  full  play,  because 
of  the  natural  tendency  to  association,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  association,  with  its 
obvious  advantages.  So  that  even  savages  live  in  societies, 
and  when  once  the  most  primitive  tribal  organization  comes 
into  view,  women  are  seen  to  have  their  part  in  it,  and  a  part 
sufficiently  influential  to  make  life  at  least  tolerable  to  them. 

Civilized  societies  have  a  larger  and  more  complex  or¬ 
ganization  than  has  a  tribe  of  savages,  and  in  such  an  organi¬ 
zation,  the  relations  of  women  become  more  extended  and  less 
simple.  The  general  tendency  and  effect  of  civilization  is  to 
equalize  conditions  between  men  and  women.  Sometimes  this 
equality  has  been  a  matter  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  but, 
oftener,  the  contrary.  Religion  among  the  Greeks,  and  policy 
among  the  Romans,  condemned  women  to  legal  inferiority. 

In  England,  the  feudal  system,  under  which  the  land  was  held  on 
condition  of  military  service,  explains  the  extremelegal  subordi¬ 
nation  of  women.  When  that  system  flourished,  land  and  its  ap¬ 
purtenances  constituted  what  is  still  called  “real”  property;  so  that  personal  property, 
now  so  important,  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  law,  as  it  did  in  fact.  After  the  system  had 
passed  away,  the  legal  disabilities  of  women,  due  to  it,  remained.  That  they  remained 
so  long  is  evidence  that  they  were  not,  in  general,  severely  felt.  The  actual  relations 
upon  which  men  and  women  live  under  any  system  of  law,  are  influenced  much  more 
by  morality  and  affection  than  by  the  law.  Furthermore,  long  before  the  days  of  mar¬ 
ried  woman’s  property  acts,  marriage  settlements,  and  the  enlightened  action  of  courts 
of  equity,  had  relieved  women  from  many  of  the  practical  hardships  of  the  worn-out 
feudal  system. 

It  was  the  entry  of  women  into  the  business  world  that  gave  occasion,  in  England 
and  America,  for  the  married  woman’s  property  acts.  Business  activity  among  women 
could  not  be  confined  to  single  women,  yet  if  married  women  were  to  share  in  it,  they 
must  be  free  to  apply  their  means  and  capacities  to  their  business  ventures.  The  prop¬ 
erty  they  brought  into,  or  acquired  during,  marriage,  was  their  capital,  and  it  was 
therefore  released  from  the  husband’s  control  and  rescued  from  the  hazards  of  his  own 
business.  All  business  relations  are  based  upon  contract  —  that  is,  upon  an  express 
agreement,  pursuant  to  which  a  matter  of  business  is  conducted,  or  upon  an  implied 
agreement,  derived  by  the  law  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties — so  that,  in  order  to  do 
business,  a  married  woman  must  be  free  to  make  express  agreements,  or  to  have  im¬ 
plied  agreements  imputed  to  her,  or  to  the  other  party  for  her  benefit,  by  the  law. 
Such,  in  short,  is  the  story  of  the  emancipation  of  women  on  the  business  side  of  their 
lives,  for  their  domestic  subordination  in  marriage  is  retained,  and  they  have  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  political  equality  with  men. 

Women,  like  men,  are  constantly  under  the  law.  This  is  equally  true  in  a  savage 
tribe,  a  barbarous  community,  or  a  civilized  state.  A  man  or  woman  would  have  to 
lead  a  solitary  life  in  some  wild  and  untenanted  region,  in  order  to  live  free  of  human 
law.  To  live  m  association  is  to  be  subject  to  an  external  constraint,  compelling  one 
sometimes  to  do  what  he  wishes  not  to  do,  and  at  other  times  to  refrain  from  doing  the 
thing  that  he  desires.  This  constraint  is  the  force  of  the  whole  community  exerted 
against  one  of  its  members. 

The  law  human  has  many  aspects,  varying  according  to  time,  place,  and  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  it  possesses  a  single  soul.  Its  animating  principle  is  that  each  individual  shall 
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pursue  bis  happiness  in  his  own  way,  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  every  other 
individual  to  do  the  same.  The  object  of  the  law,  then,  is  freedom,  and  freedom  con¬ 
sists  in  what  has  been  aptly  termed  (<  regulated  selfishness.®  Unregulated  selfishness 
would  be  freedom  only  for  those  so  fortunately  placed  as  to  command  all  their  desires; 
for  those  whose  equal  rights  should  be  thereby  invaded,  it  would  be  slavery.  Anarchy 
proposes  that  each  individual  shall  pursue  his  happiness  in  his  own  way,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  equal  right  of  every  other  individual;  and  to  that  extent  it  runs  side  by 
side  with  the  law.  But  whereas  the  law  uses  the  combined  power  of  all  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  each,  anarchy  proposes  to  leave  the  protection  of  all  to  the  innate  goodness 
of  each  individual.  Its  argument  is  that  authority  and  force  have  produced  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  freedom  and  justice,  with  the  maximum  of  tyranny  and  injustice;  so  that  indi¬ 
vidualism  could  not  possibly  do  worse,  and  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
it  could  do  better.  The  counter-argument  for  legality  is  that  the  law  fails,  in  operation, 
to  attain  its  theoretical  perfection  because  of  the  native  defects  of  the  human  character, 
and  that  the  average  conscience  of  the  community,  represented  by  its  common  authority, 
and  working  by  its  collective  force,  is  a  better  reliance  than  a  system  which  would  leave 
the  good  individual  to  overcome  the  bad  individual,  if  he  could,  by  his  own  authority 
and  might. 

No  doubt  the  defective  working  of  the  law  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  popular 
complaint  against  legal  arrangements  and  methods;  but  those  who  rail  at  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  are  but  feeding  the  flame  of  anarchy.  For  there  is  no  alterative  between  let¬ 
ting  the  community  govern  the  individual  as  best  it  can,  and  allowing  the  individual  to 
dominate  the  community  even  to  his  worst.  Even  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  women  would 
have  their  chance;  because  among  the  human  kind,  however  low  the  social  scale,  brute 
force  has  never  alone  prevailed.  But  anarchy,  as  an  experiment  in  government,  is  cen¬ 
turies  away  at  the  earliest,  and  meanwhile,  as  vacancy  is  impossible,  law  must  hold  the 
field. 

The  law  is  of  particular  interest  to  women,  because,  while  it  has  subjected  them  to 
men  whenever  and  wherever  the  general  good  has  required,  it  has  shielded  them  from 
abuse  of  the  subjection,  and  has  relieved  them  from  it  as  far,  and  as  fast,  as  the  public 
interest  has  permitted.  It  also  equalizes  to  them  their  lack  of  physical  power  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  sex.  Their  influence  for  good  upon  that  sex  is  a  powerful  means 
for  bettering  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  is  perfect  in  theory  and  intention,  but  in¬ 
capable  of  reaching  its  own  standard  in  practice,  so  long  as  the  human  agencies  for 
working  it  are  below  the  standard. 

This  phrase,  <(the  law,®  is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  laws  that  at  any  time  are  in 
force  within  the  limits  of  a  community.  A  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  prescribed  by  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  superior.  This  power  of 
enforcement  is  what  distinguishes  a  law  from  those  moral  precepts  that  practically  reg¬ 
ulate  so  much  of  the  conduct  of  conscientious,  orderly  people  toward  one  another.  But 
the  force  behind  morality  is  either  religion,  a  good  conscience,  or  public  opinion,  and 
where  those  fail,  and  the  law  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  morality,  there  is  no 
remedy.  The  law  is  made  for  the  average  needs  of  the  community,  and  its  force  can  be 
directed  only  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  offenders  against  it,  whereas  morality  reaches 
to  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  relations  between  one  person  and  another,  and  neither 
hanging,  imprisonment,  nor  seizure  of  goods  can  turn  a  blunt  conscience  into  a  tender 
one.  Women,  with  their  finer  feelings,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  suppose  that  whatever  an 
individual  ought  to  do,  the  law  requires  him  to  do;  and  much  of  their  distrust  of  law  as 
a  protection  or  remedy  arises  from  their  ignorance  of  where  the  law  ends  and  morality 
continues  the  journey  alone.  For  while  all  law  is  morality,  all  morality  is  not  law.  A 
lady  goes  to  a  jeweler  and  tells  him  that  she  wishes  to  buy  a  diamond  ring.  He  is 
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morally  bound  to  offer  or  to  sell  her  nothing  but  a  ring  set  with  a  genuine  diamond. 
Legally,  he  may  show  her  a  ring  set  with  an  imitation  diamond,  and  may  praise  its  bril¬ 
liancy  and  purity  and  express  all  sorts  of  extravagant  opinions  about  it.  When  he  has 
done  talking,  there  are  two  legal  courses  open  to  the  woman.  She  is  at  liberty  to  exer¬ 
cise  her  own  judgment  upon  what  she  has  seen  and  heard,  and  to  complete  the  pur¬ 
chase  accordingly.  Or  she  may  tell  the  jeweler  that  she  means  to  buy  the  ring  in 
reliance  upon  what  he  has  said  about  the  genuineness  of  the  diamond,  the  fashion 
ableness  of  the  setting,  the  fairness  of  the  price,  or  any  other  representation  that 
might  reasonably  affect  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  person  ;  and  then,  if  he  permits 
her  to  complete  the  purchase,  he  stands  in  law  as  warranting  the  truth  of  all  the 
representations  of  fact  upon  which  she  has  told  him  she  is  relying.  Mere 
matters  of  opinion  he  does  not  warrant,  for  he  may  have  believed  what  he 
said  about  the  ring  being  worth  more  than  he  now  asked  for  it.  But  if 
she  tells  him  that  she  is  buying  upon  his  statement  that  he  is  offering  the 
ring  to  her  for  twenty-five  dollars  less  than  he  had  ever  before  offered  or 
sold  a  ring  of  that  kind  for,  and  he  then  completes  the  sale,  he  has  guar¬ 
anteed  that  he  is  selling  that  ring  to  her  at  twenty-five  dollars  less  than 
its  fair,  local  market  price.  If  the  representation  prove  false,  and  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  sold  such  rings  for  twenty-five  dollars  less  than  the  price 
to  her,  she  cannot  legally  set  aside  the  sale,  nor  get  back  from  the  jeweler 
fifty  dollars  of  the  price  paid.  But  she  can  recover  the  excess  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  because  that  represents  the  exact  amount  of  her  reliance  upon  the 
statements  of  the  jeweler  as  to  the  question  of  value.  The  law  wi  1 1  not  go 
further  than  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  diligence  of  the  person  invoking  its  aid, 
requires.  Much  of  the  shopping  of  women  in  these  days  is  done  at  bargain  stores,  or 
on  bargain  days,  or  at  bargain  counters,  or  as  to  bargain  lots  or  remnants.  The  law  of 
warranty  applies  to  these  transactions,  but  if  shoppers  generally  attempted  to  exact 
warranties,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  bargains.  A  shopping  bargain,  in  general, 
consists  in  the  purchase  of  something  not  particularly  wanted  at  a  price  above  its  pres¬ 
ent  value  to  the  purchaser;  but  bargains  are  profitable  to  the  one  party,  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  and  as  profit  is  pleasure  and  pleasure  is  profit,  it  is  self-evident  that 
bargains  are  good  things  all  around,  and  that  the  law  need  not  concern  itself  about  them 
further  than  to  bestow  upon  them  a  benevolent  smile. 

The  efficiency  of  a  law  depends  upon  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  enforcing  its 
penalty  upon  violators.  Morality  finds  its  strength  in  conscience  and  feeling,  and  in 
many  cases,  these  operate  so  powerfully  as  to  surpass  anything  that  mere  law  might 
hope  to  achieve;  as  when  a  man  does  right  because  to  do  wrong  would  fill  him  with 
intolerable  remorse,  or  because  he  dare  not  face  the  reproach  of  those  in  whose  esteem 
he  lives.  But  a  law  without  a  penalty  would  be  an  engine-boiler  without  steam,  and  a 
law  with  a  penalty  that  could  not  be  enforced,  or  that  could  be  only  occasionally 
enforced,  would  be  like  a  boiler  incapable  of  converting  its  water  into  steam.  Many 
laws  nominally  existent  lack  steam  and  steaming  power,  and  are  therefore  practically 
obsolete.  This  is  because  they  are  grown  out  of  date,  or  because  they  have  lost  the 
support  of  public  sentiment.  Out-of-date  laws  are  many  of  the  so-called  blue  laws  for 
Sabbath  day  observances,  for  people  in  general  do  not  now  regard,  or  spend,  Sunday  as 
was  the  custom  in  former  times.  When  public  sentiment  turned  against  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  for  a  multitude  of  comparatively  petty  crimes,  judges  and  juries  ceased  in 
great  measure  to  enforce  the  law.  The  law  was  finally  altered,  not  so  much  to  save 
sheep-stealers  and  cut-purses  from  being  hanged,  as  to  do  away  with  the  clumsy  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  with  the  injury  done  to  the  popular  spirit  of  legality 
by  retaining  laws  that  shocked  the  public  conscience. 
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In  free  countries,  public  feeling  both  molds  the  law  and  gives  it  vigor,  and 
in  matters  that  concern  the  domestic  relations,  the  feeling  of  women  has  long  been 
potent,  probably  more  so  than  if  they  had  been  directly  engaged  in  politics.  The 
too  easy  divorce  laws  of  some  of  the  states  are  due  to  the  resolve  of  mismated 
wives  to  free  themselves  from  a  condition  that  bears  more  hardly  upon  them  than 
it  possibly  could  upon  mismated  husbands.  When  women  began  to  take  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  employments,  their  agitation  to  be  put  on  a  proper  footing  bore 
fruit  for  them  in  the  long  series  of  new  laws  that  have  brought  women  up  to  the 
legal  business  capacity  of  men.  Public  law  insures  public  security,  and  never  can 
become  the  agent  of  public  oppression.  It  sometimes  bears  heavily  upon  individuals, 
but  even  then  very  often  through  their  own  default. 

When  a  despotic  authority  makes  and  enforces  the  law  of  the  community,  it 
nevertheless  works  feebly  if  the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  opposed  to  it.  A  law 
really  works  less  in  accordance  with  its  form  than  with  its  spirit;  and  its  spirit  is 
what  the  public  feeling  about  the  law  makes  it. 

Borne  upon  as  they  are  by  the  law,  both  as  members  of  the  general  community  and 
in  some  special  characters  of  their  own,  women  should  understand  that  the  laws  under 
which  they  live  are  not  the  fancies  of  theorists,  the  whims  of  dreamers,  the  devices  of 
self-seekers,  or  puzzles  invented  by  a  professional  class  which  lives  by  the  law.  Such  laws 
are  constantly  being  brought  into  existence,  but  they  perish  as  soon  as  public  sentiment 
gets  a  grip  upon  them.  The  laws  under  which  a  woman  lives  in  her  own  country  and 
community  are  such  as  the  general  sentiment  approves  and  enforces,  and  are  therefore 
worthy  of  her  examination  and  support.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  government  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  was  tyrannical,  and  taxation  was  merciless;  but  the 
tyranny  and  exaction  were  under  legal  forms  and  had  the  popular  support,  so  that  they 
worked  with  ease,  and  vanished  speedily  with  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth.  It  is 
the  popular  will  that  gives  such  marvelous  command  to  an  American  or  British  govern¬ 
ment,  over  the  persons  and  fortunes  of  its  citizens  in  time  of  public  crisis  or  peril ;  and 
because  the  popular  will  falls  away  from  extraordinary  measures  when  the  emergency 
has  passed,  the  governmental  powers  shrink  to  their  old  proportions  without  a  jolt. 

The  greater  part  of  the  law  that  regulates  personal  and  property  relations  has  grown 
out  of  popular  customs.  When  a  custom  has  become  general,  ancient,  and  unquestioned, 
it  passes  into  the  body  of  the  law.  In  this  way,  the  law  is  always  growing  and  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  this  growth  and  change  enabling  the  law  and  the  people  to  jog  along 
side  by  side.  At  the  same  time,  growth  and  change  are  so  gradual  that  they  are  not 
perceived ;  so  that,  on  the  surface,  the  common  law,  as  this  law  derived  from  custom  is 
called,  seems  as  impervious  as  granite,  and  every  case  appears  to  be  decided  under  the 
same  law  that  would  have  applied  to  it  a  century  earlier.  Every  now  and  then,  some 
judge  of  eminent  distinction  declares  that  to  be  part  of  the  common  law  which  never 
has  been  such;  but  the  authority  of  the  judge,  and  the  sense  and  justice  of  the  declara¬ 
tion,  carry  the  fiction  through.  The  decision  becomes  a  precedent  for  the  next  similar 
case,  and  so  precedent  follows  precedent,  until  nothing  but  an  act  of  Parliament  or 
Congress,  or  of  a  state  legislature,  could  repeal  or  alter  the  w  judge-made  law.®  Partly 
in  this  way,  and  partly  by  giving  clear  legal  definitions  to  the  usage  of  merchants,  the 
great  Lord  Mansfield,  sitting  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  on  appeal,  almost  created 
the  body  of  commercial  law  now  existent  in  England  and  in  America,  at  a  time  when 
the  tide  of  English  commerce  was  rising  faster  than  the  landed  gentry,  then  composing 
the  British  Parliament,  could  pretend  to  deal  with  it.  The  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States  is  largely  the  creation  of  the  illustrious  Chief-justice  Marshall.  That 
judges  should  make  law,  under  the  guise  of  applying  the  law  already  made,  has  always 
been  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  many  legal  commentators;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
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always  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  law'  has  kept  pace  with  human  development. 
Judges,  too,  are  often  unconscious  that  they  are  in  effect  invading  the  field  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  subjection  of  women  wras  affected  by  the  common  law',  and  their  emancipation 
has  been  brought  about  by  legislative  acts,  called  statutes.  But  in  the  application  of 
these  statutes  to  cases  arising  under  them,  the  courts  often  resort,  of  necessity,  to  com¬ 
mon  law'  principles,  so  that  it  is  never  possible  to  trace  or  to  keep  any  fixed  line  of  divi¬ 
sion  between  common  and  statute  laws. 

The  mixed  origin  of  the  law",  its  incessant  modification;  the  nicety  and  delicacy  of 
its  application,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady  and  consistent ;  the  necessity  of  separating  it 
from  those  merely  moral  precepts  to  which  the  popular  mind  is  sure  to  run  ;  the  extent 
to  w'hich  it  enters  into  all  the  relations  of  life  and  society,  and  the  impossibility  of  find¬ 
ing  a  w'orking  substitute  for  it,  render  it  certain  that  the  conception  of  a  happy  commu¬ 
nity,  free  of  lawyers  and  lawsuits,  must  remain  a  baseless  dream.  So  with  the  modified 
conception  of  courts  of  justice  having  procedure  so  simple  and  expeditious  that  the 
parties  can  sit  down  to  a  five-minute  informal  talk  wdth  the  judge,  and  go  off  to  lunch 
together  after  receiving  his  decision.  Even  the  good  Haroun  al  Raschid,  sitting  on  his 
divan  in  the  hall  of  audience,  could  only  occasionally  dispose  of  a  case  in  that  wray. 
The  mass  of  litigation  in  his  day  follow'ed  very  much  the  present-day  course. 

The  true  relation,  therefore,  of  unprofessional  people  toward  the  law  under  which 
they  live,  is  that  they  should  know  its  fundamental  principles,  and  that  experts  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar,  should  apply  those  principles  to  particular  cases. 

The  law  operates  on  a  woman  in  one  of  four  ways  —  that  is,  it  operates  to  protect 
some  right  affecting  her  person,  or  to  constrain  her  to  the  performance  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  duty,  or  to  defend  her  right  in  or  to  property,  or  to  enforce  the  right  of  some 
other  to  or  in  her  property.  Some  of  her  personal  rights  accrue  to  her  in  the  character 
of  daughter,  wife,  or  mother;  but,  like  every  other  member  of  the  community,  she  is 
entitled  to  legal  security  of  life,  limb,  liberty,  health,  and  reputation.  Some  of  her 
property  rights  accrue  to  her  in  the  character  of  wife,  but  as  a  member  of  society  she 
has  the  same  right  to  security  of  property  as  has  any  other  member.  As  daughter  or 
W'ife,  there  are  legal  obligations  resting  upon  her,  and  so  there  are  in  her  character  as  a 
citizen  or  resident.  As  a  wife,  her  separate  property  is  liable  for  her  separate  debts, 
and  when  not  a  wife,  her  creditors,  or  other  claimants,  have  the  same  right  to  have 
their  lawful  demands  satisfied  out  of  her  available  property  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person  who  owes  them  a  debt,  or  who  has  done  them  an  injury  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
measured  in  money. 

The  special  law's  made  for  women  are  not  laws  of  favoritism,  for  equality  is  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  law',  as  reason  is  the  other.  But  like  special  law's  made  for  other 
classes,  as  minors,  lunatics,  seamen,  or  absentees,  the  object  of  laws  expressly  designed 
for  women  is  to  lift  them  to  the  general  state  of  legal  equality,  should  they  happen  to 
fall  below  it.  Such  laws,  therefore,  when  made,  become  at  once  a  part  of  the  body  of 
ereneral  law'.  The  theory  that  all  are  alike  before  the  law  does  not,  because  of  faults 
and  defects  in  human  character,  always  work  out  in  practice,  but  the  principle  is  always 
present  in  every  case,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  really  operates.  When  slavery 
had  a  legal  existence  in  the  United  States,  slaves  were  not  the  legal  equals  of  freemen, 
for  if  they  had  been,  they  could  not  have  been  slaves. 

Legal  equality  found  its  earliest,  and  has  reached  its  fullest,  development  in  the 
United  States;  but  in  all  countries  having  constitutional  forms  of  government  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  tow'ard  the  like  degree  of  equality.  In  Great  Britain,  there  are  still  legally 
privileged  classes,  but  they  are  mere  historical  survivals,  and  do  not  practically  trench 
upon  the  principle  of  equality.  Even  when  class  privilege  was  a  real  thing,  the  sturdy 
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doctrine  prevailed  that  every  man  was  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  whether  baron,  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  or  commoner,  and  this  is  of  the  very  essence  of  equality.  The  British  sovereign  is 
not  under  the  law,  because  in  legal  theory  the  sovereign  is  the  source  of  all  law  and 
cannot  try  himself  or  herself,  or  decide  his  or  her  own  cause.  But  an  order,  command, 
or  decree,  issued  by  the  sovereign,  and  not  countersigned  by  a  minister  who  is  under 
the  law,  is  waste  paper,  without  value  except  to  collectors  of  autographs. 

King  James  I.,  a  shrewd  and  scholarly,  though  a  slovenly,  man,  finding  that  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  the  king’s  own  particular  court,  strolled  into  Westminster 
Hall  one  day  and  seated  himself  on  the  bench.  He  was  received  with  proper  respect, 
after  which,  desiring  that  the  business  move,  he  was  informed  that. business  could  not 
be  done  in  so  august  a  presence.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  get  a  hold  on  the  judicial 
power  of  the  kingdom,  an  end  to  which  he  was  urged  on  by  some  of  the  handsome  but 
worthless  favorites  who  constantly  surrounded  him,  he  sought  to  brave  it  out;  but  the 
stony  and  deferential  silence  of  bench,  bar,  and  spectators,  wTas  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  beat  an  ignoble  retreat.  He  was  certainly  within  his  rights,  but  being  himself  out¬ 
side  the  law.  he  had  no  legal  means  of  vindicating  his  rights.  His  son,  King  Charles  I., 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  his  great  minister,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  con¬ 
victed  in  the  king’s  name  of  high  treason,  for  acts  performed  by  the  king’s  authority 
and  command.  Later,  the  same  king,  under  his  family  name  of  Charles  Stuart,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason  against  himself,  and  suffered  the  legal  penalty  of  decapitation. 
From  those  days,  at  least,  the  law  has  reigned,  if  the  monarch  has  worn  the  crown. 
But  to  work  the  law  in  those  ways,  and  in  the  many  other  and  commoner  ways  in  which 
it  is  now  worked  every  day  for  the  vindication  of  equality  and  the  enforcement  of  jus¬ 
tice,  requires  a  preparation  more  deep  than  could  be  gained  from  any  book  purporting 
to  make  every  man  his  own  lawyer.  The  most  illustrious  example  of  an  untrained  man 
acting  as  his  own  lawyer  is  that  of  King  George  III.,  one  of  the  best  kings,  and  one  of 
the  best  men  in  high  place,  whereof  history  bears  record,  and  whose  early  character  is 
admirably  sketched  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  the  charming  romance  entitled  (<A  Foun¬ 
tain  Sealed. *  King  George  was  his  own  constitutional  lawyer,  and  if  his  intellect  had 
only  equaled  his  conscientiousness,  at  the  time  he  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the 
apple  got  into  the  apple  dumpling  served  to  him  one  day  for  dessert,  the  world  might 
have  gone  much  better  ever  since.  But  his  conscientiousness  on  nice  points  of  law 
which  he  was  not  qualified  to  decide,  lost  Britain  her  American  colonies;  gave  those 
colonies  a  bias  toward  violence  from  which  they  have  never  fully  recovered;  made  an 
only  occasionally-bridged  gulf  between  the  motherland  and  her  children;  planted  still 
fruitful  seeds  of  hatred  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  mutual  friendship  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  happiness  of  both ;  and,  till  the  time  that  he  was  made  harmless  by  insanity, 
brought  England  to  her  lowest  ebb,  and  saddled  upon  the  British  people  a  staggering 
national  debt.  True,  his  conclusions  were  often  embodied  in  acts  of  Parliament,  but 
that  legislature  was  then  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  That  was  why  Jef¬ 
ferson,  a  highly  accomplished  lawyer,  made  King  George  personallv  responsible  for  all 
the  grievances  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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WOMAN  UNDER  THE  LAW 


Human  Nature  under  the  Law  —  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  —  Husbands 
May  Not  Entail  Unnecessary  Hardship  on  Wives  —  The  Necessities  and 
Luxuries  of  Every-day  Life  —  The  Law  of  Divorce  —  What  Constitutes 
Marriage  —  A  Wife’s  Control  of  Her  Individual  Property  —  Marriage 
Laws  among  the  Latins  —  Course  of  Instruction  at  Business  College  Ad¬ 
vised —  Business  Suggestions  for  Women. 


From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  law  lays  its  hand  upon,  and  sometimes  puts  its 
shield  over,  Woman,  in  her  several  characters  of  daughter,  sister,  spinster,  wife, 
mother,  and  widow. 

As  a  daughter,  the  woman  is  legally  under  parental  control  and  discipline  during 
her  minority ;  her  father  is  legally  entitled  to  exact  from  her  any  service  reasonable  in 
nature  and  extent;  her  earning  capacity  and  her  actual  earnings  are  the  property  of 
the  father;  he  has  the  first  claim  to  guardianship  of  her  independent  property,  unless 
donors  or  courts  otherwise  order;  in  her  defense  or  protection  he  may  lawfully  do  all 
that  she  might  do,  if  of  full  age  and  unmarried ;  generally,  though  not  universally,  he 
is  bound  to  support  her  during  infancy,  conformably  to  his  means  and  circumstances;, 
and,  where  education  is  compulsory  by  law,  he  is  bound, 
under  penalty,  at  least  to  send  her  to  the  free  public  school 
for  the  minimum  period  in  each  year,  and  up  to  the  least 
age  permitted  for  withdrawal. 

As  a  sister,  her  legal  relations  are  very  few,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  in  being  an  heir  to  brothers  and  sisters  who 
die  intestate  and  without  children,  and  in  their  being.  " 
heirs  to  her  under  like  circumstances.  But  though,  in 
most  concerns,  she  is  legally  no  more  to  a  brother  or  sister 
than  is  a  stranger,  it  is  impossible  to  get  judges  or  juries, 

■when  their  conscience  or  sympathy  is  touched,  to  ignore 
the  human  ties  of  common  parentage,  if  there  is  any  possible 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  of  a  case. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  some  verdicts  that  no  jury 
will  render,  because  human  nature  is  stronger  than  the  law;  • 
and  so  there  are  judges  who,  without  directly  breaking  the 
law,  will  conduct  it  to  a  rational  conclusion,  agreeable  to  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind.  Thus,  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  unwritten  law  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  particulars  of  which  no  man  knoweth,  but 
the  principles  of  which  are  latent  in  the  human  breast,  whence  they  ~  . 

spring  to  life  and  action  when  some  strong  occasion  calls  forth  the  cry : 

(<  We  cannot  deal  with  this  woman  as  a  stranger  to  the  son  of  her  own  father 
and  mother. »  And  as  with  brother  and  sister,  so  with  sister  and  sister,  under  the  like 
conditions.  The  general  law,  being  made  for  all,  under  all  conditions,  must  sometimes 
bear  hardly  in  cases  that  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  could  not  have  foreseen;  and  when 
the  weight  of  its  severity  becomes  intolerable  to  the  common  sentiment  of  humanity,  it 
is  the  law,  and  not  humanity,  that  gives  way.  This  is  the  safety-valve  that  assures  the 
continuous  power  and  achievement  of  the  law. 

As  a  spinster,  which  is  the  legal  term  for  an  adult  unmarried  woman,  a  woman  is 
legally,  in  her  civic  relations,  in  the  position  of  an  adult  unwedded  man,  though,  in 
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general,  she  is  inferior  to  him  in  her  political  relations.  Wherefore,  since  politics  form 
no  part  of  the  present  matter,  nothing  more  needs  to  be  said  of  women  as  spinsters. 

In  her  character  as  wife,  woman  is  the  junior  member  in  a  partnership  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  world,  and  the  relations  of  which  constitute  the  greatest  topic  of  the  civic 
law.  Baron  and  Femme  is  the  ancient  title  of  this  branch  of  the  law;  the  modern  title 
is  Husband  and  Wife,  and  the  change  is  far  more  than  one  of  words  and  phrases.  In 
the  days  when  the  man  was  a  Baron ,  he  was  not  only  the  predominant  partner,  but 
practically  the  whole  firm.  Some  touch  of  religious  veneration,  some  recognition  of 
the  illogical  position  into  which  the  law  would  fall  by  entirely  and  always  ignoring  a 
separate  existence  of  the  wife,  for  any  purpose,  probably  saved  the  name  Femme  to  the 
title  dealing  with  the  marriage  relation.  At  all  events,  the  name  was  saved,  as  evidence 
that  if  two  were  generally  one,  the  one  was  occasionally  two;  and  now,  instead  of  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  husband  in  a  legal  sense,  the  wife  stands  erect  by  his  side,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  world  is  better  for  the  change.  As  the  law  of  husband  and  wife  is  of  vast 
importance,  so  is  the  literature  of  that  law  vast,  and  only  a  mere  suggestion  of  what  the 
marriage  relation  imports  can  here  and  there  be  given. 

As  a  mother,  the  law  touches  woman  very  lightly;  but  the  omission  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  operation  of  natural  affection  between  mother  and  child.  Even  in 
its  narrow  sphere,  the  law  is  only  exceptionally  called  upon  to  interfere  with  perversity 
in  nature.  During  minority,  the  child  belongs  to  the  father,  and  after  minority,  to 
itself,  leaving  but  small  room  for  a  legal  position  for  the  mother.  Yet  she  has  some 
rights  and  some  duties,  to  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

A  widow  goes  back  to  the  legal  condition  of  an  adult  unmarried  woman  in  relation 
to  her  own  affairs,  and,  in  addition,  has  certain  rights  in,  and  concerning,  the  deceased 
husband’s  property,  and  some  privileges  respecting  the  custody  and  care  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  left  fatherless. 

Thus,  in  a  rapid  way,  has  been  indicated  the  manner  wherein  the  law  concerns  itself 
with  a  woman  as  a  woman,  from  birth  to  death,  through  all  the  successive  or  interven¬ 
ing  stages  of  her  life. 

Wives  and  mothers  have  certain  legal  rights,  and  are  charged  with  certain  legal 
duties.  A  wife  is  entitled  to  support  by  her  husband,  in  all  respects  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  social  position  and  his  means,  and  if  he  does  not  suitably  provide  for  her.  she 
has  the  right  to  obtain  whatever  she  reasonably  needs,  wherever  she  can,  at  his  expense. 
He  cannot  escape  his  liability  by  advertising  that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  debts 
contracted  by  her;  but  whether  he  advertises  or  not,  whoever  supplies  a  wife, 
with  expectation  of  being  paid  by  the  husband,  must  be  satisfied,  either  that 
she  has  authority  from  the  husband,  or  that  he  is  neglecting  his  duty  to 
suitably  provide  for  her.  For  the  husband  who,  in  any  manner,  performs 
his  legal  duty  of  suitably  supporting  his  wife,  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
debts  contracted  by  her  for  alleged  necessaries  that  he  has  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  or  furnished.  When  a  husband  and  wife  are  living  together, 
she  is  his  lawful  agent  for  procuring  ordinary  supplies  and  services 
for  the  household  and  family,  and  if  he  wishes  to  deprive  her  of  this 
authority,  he  must  notify  the  tradesmen  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  her  as  his  agent,  and  must  use  reasonable  diligence  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  persons  to  be  notified. 

It  is  the  legal  duty  of  a  wife  to  live  with  her  husband,  giving  him 
her  presence,  society,  services,  and  all  reasonable  assistance  in  household 
and  family  affairs.  But  the  law  does  not  require  her  to  live  with  him  if  he 
fails  or  refuses  to  supply  her  with  such  a  home  as  his  position  and  means  would  readily 
afford ;  nor  in  or  at  a  place  where  her  life  or  health  is  unreasonably  endangered ;  nor  if 
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he  treats  her  with  physical  cruelty,  habitual  neglect,  aversion,  or  insult.  For  a  wife  is 
legally  entitled  to  the  society,  services,  affection,  and  respect,  of  the  husband,  and  to 
such  physical  comforts  of  living  as  he  can  reasonably  supply.  The  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  her  to  live  in  unnecessary  hardship,  misery,  danger,  or  fear. 

In  this  or  in  any  other  statement  of  the  legal  relations  of  persons  or  things,  in¬ 
tended  for  people  not  learned  in  the  law,  the  terms  (<  reasonable  H  and  (<  reasonably  ®  are 
likely  to  be  used  with  great  frequency.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  law,  in  theory,  is 
the  perfection  of  common  sense,  however  it  may  be  marred  in  operation  by  the  defects 
of  human  nature.  The  voice  of  the  law  continually  speaks  for  what  is  reasonable  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  a  particular  case.  For  example,  a  tradesman  might 
legally  make  a  rich  man  pay  for  diamond  jewelry  supplied  to  the  wife;  but  the  poor 
man  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay,  against  his  own  consent,  for  so  much  as  a  modest 
breastpin.  To  a  rich  man’s  -wife,  legally  entitled  to  live  as  the  rich  ordinarily  do, 
diamonds  may  be  a  (<  necessary  w  of  life  which  the  husband  is  legally  bound  to  provide; 
but  neither  the  habits  nor  the  means  of  the  poor  enable  them  to  regard  jewelry  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  luxury,  and  no  husband  is  legally  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  lux¬ 
uries.  Carry  the  principle  of  this  example  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  law 
ceases  to  be  mysterious,  or  complex.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  people  often  worry 
over  what  is  or  what  is  not  legal  in  relation  to  a  certain  matter,  or  over  the  manner  in 
which  something  desired  to  be  done  may  be  legally  performed.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
such  cases,  a  practically  safe  and  serviceable  guess  could  be  made  by  considering  what 
common  sense  would  decide  after  hearing  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  remark  is 
intended  to  apply  to  all  that  may  be  said  herein  concerning  the  legal  relations  of 
women. 

A  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband  by  express  agreement,  or  through  his  tacit 
consent,  or  because  his  conduct  forces,  or  warrants,  her  to  separate  from  him,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  supported  by  him,  or  to  arrange  for  her  own  support  at  his  expense,  unless 
she  has  agreed  to  release  him  from  the  obligation.  But  her  conduct  must  be  exemplary 
during  the  time  that  she  holds  him  to  the  duty  of  supporting  her. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  are  living  apart,  without  legal  fault  on  her  side,  the  wife 
is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  children  so  young  as  particularly  to  require  her  maternal 
care,  and  to  reasonable  access  to  children  old  enough  to  be  retained  by  the  father.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  her  legal  rights  for  the  husband  to  excite  their  children  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  her.  The  law  looks  upon  the  married  state  as  the  very  founda¬ 
tion,  in  a  worldly  sense,  of  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  stability  of  a  community  or 
nation,  for  which  reason  it  takes  extraordinary  care  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  marital  re¬ 
lations  from  within,  or  disturbance  of  them  from  without;  judges  almost  universally 
administer  the  law  of  husband  and  wife  with  special  care  and  fidelity. 

The  law  of  divorce  varies  in  details  in  the  several  states,  but  it  is  everywhere 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  when  the  object  of  marriage  is  hopelessly  defeated  in  a 
particular  case,  it  is  best  to  free  the  innocent  party  from  the  wreck,  with  legal  opportu¬ 
nity  and  privilege  to  make  another  adventure.  Where  the  wife  is  the  innocent  party,  her 
legal  right  to  support  remains,  and  is  regulated  by  the  divorce  court,  and  she  has  the 
right  to  the  custody  of  young  children,  whose  support  is  a  charge  upon  the  father.  If 
she  remarries,  the  new'  husband  relieves  the  former  one  of  the  legal  duty  of  her  support. 

A  limited  divorce  is  another  name  for  a  legal  separation  decreed  by  a  court,  but  in 
common  speech,  a  divorce  means  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  itself.  In  either  case, 
the  property  rights  of  the  severed  couple  are  adjustable  by  the  court,  to  fit  the  new 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  If  a  separation  be  all  that  is  needed  or  desired,  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  may  make  their  own  arrangement,  if  they  can  agree  without  going  to 
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The  law,  in  some  states  and  in  some  cases,  forbids  the  remarriage  of  the  offending 
party.  Yet  the  forbidden  party  may  make  a  legal  remarriage  elsewhere,  which  will  be 
recognized  throughout  the  United  States,  except  that  the  prohibition  may  be  enforced 
in  the  state  where  it  originated,  as  to  property  or  property  rights  within  the  control  of 
the  law  of  that  state.  A  national  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  a  crying  necessity,  but 
is  an  impossibility  under  present  circumstances. 

In  law,  marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  so  that  whenever  religious 
ceremonies  or  observances  attend  a  marriage,  the  important  thing,  with  regard  to 
the  future,  is  that  the  legal  requirements  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  occurs 
should  be  followed.  In  general,  the  intention  of  both  parties  to  be  married  to  one  an¬ 
other,  followed  by  open  living  together  as  husband  and  wife,  will,  in  course  of  time, 
and  for  most  purposes,  cure  informalities  in  the  original  proceedings,  by  raising  a  legal 
presumption  that  somewhere,  at  some  time,  the  parties  became  lawfully  married.  For 
marriage  is  not  made  by  any  ceremony  or  formality,  but  by  the  living  of  the  couple 
together  as  husband  and  wife.  The  true  object  of  a  marriage  law  is  to  compel  the  par¬ 
ties  to  take  such  a  course  as  will  produce  an  authentic,  legal  record  of  the  marriage,  for 
future  use  whenever  needed.  This  may  be  a  certificate  by  the  officiating  clergyman  or 
magistrate,  delivered  to  the  wife;  or  an  entry  in  church  records,  or  among  the  public 
archives. 

A  wife  who  has  reason  to  fear  that,  at  some  future  time,  the  fact  of  her  marriage 
may  become  the  subject  of  serious  denial  or  doubt,  should  take  immediate  measures  to 
avert  the  possibility  of  such  a  danger.  If  she  has  her  own  marriage  certificate,  but  is 
uncertain  that  there  is  also  an  official  record  of  the  marriage,  she  can  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  loss  or  destruction  of  the  certificate,  by  getting  a  careful  and  intelligent 
notary  public  properly  to  attest  a  copy,  or  even  two  copies,  of  the  certificate,  and  by 
placing  the  copy  or  copies  where  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  preservation,  if  the 
original  should  be  lost  or  destroyed.  At  every  county  seat,  there  is  a  public  office  for 
recording  deeds  of  land,  and  usually  the  officer  in  charge  will  record  and  index  any 
document  which  the  holder  desires  to  have  recorded  as  a  precaution  against  loss  of  its 
contents.  If  the  anxious  wife  has  no  certificate  to  be  copied  or  recorded,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  sympathizes  with  her  fears,  they  can  make  a  joint  written  declaration  of  the  facts 
of  their  marriage  and  cohabitation,  and  have  that  recorded  among  the  land  records. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  there  is  seldom  any  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  a  real 
husband  and  wife  are  a  married  couple. 

Speaking  generally,  again,  the  rights  of  a  married  -woman  concerning  her  own 
property  are  now  as  great  as  the  rights  of  a  single  woman.  But  to  avoid  trouble  with 
her  husband’s  creditors,  in  case  he  should  become  insolvent,  she  should,  by  writings 
carefully  preserved,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  eyewitnesses,  be  able,  at  any  time  of  busi¬ 
ness  calamity  to  him,  to  show  that  what  she  claims  as  her  property  is  really  her  own. 
A  husband  able  to  pay  his  debts  may  lawfully  make  gifts  to  his  wife,  without  their  sub¬ 
sequently  becoming  subject  to  the  demands  of  his  creditors;  but  he  may  not  pretend  to 
make  his  own  property  the  property  of  his  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his 
creditors. 

Sometimes  the  property  of  a  wife,  not  derived  from  the  husband,  has  been  used  or 
consumed  by  him,  in  his  own  affairs,  without  her  knowledge  or  consent.  In  this  case, 
the  proper  court  will  decree  restitution  of  the  value  to  her  from  his  property,  but  not  to 
the  injury  of  any  creditor  who,  upon  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  has  a  just  claim  to 
be  first  satisfied. 

In  general,  a  married  woman  may  now  carry  on  business  for  herself,  in  her  own 
name,  for  her  own  profit.  But  this  right  does  not  impair  the  right  of  the  husband  to 
her  society  and  services  as  a  wife,  for  good  wives  and  mothers  are  needed  by  the  com- 
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tnunity  and  the  nation  more  than  are  good  women  of  business.  The  majority  of  women 
must  still  look  to  domestic  life  as  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  and  happiness.  What 
the  law  has  recently  done  for  married  women  is  to  give  them  legal  opportunities 
for  self-dependence  and  self-help,  in  cases  where  marriage  has  failed  suitably  to 
provide  for  them;  and  also  in  cases  where,  without  injury  to  the  family 
interests,  their  industry  and  talent  may  enlarge  the  family  means  and 
increase  the  general  welfare.  The  husband  is  still  lord  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  law,  hut  the  law  has  opened  a  way  to  a  wife,  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  something  for  herself  or  for  her  children  —  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  misconduct,  folly,  incapacity,  or  misfortune  of  the 
husband  —  to  make  the  attempt  in  legal  security.  In  short,  while  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of  their  union,  remain  one,  they 
have  become  two  in  matters  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  that  union, 
and  in  cases  in  which  to  be  only  one  might  cause  or  increase  mischief  to 
the  wife,  to  the  family,  or  to  the  state. 

A  wife  surviving  her  husband  is  legally  entitled  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  not 
less  than  one-third  of  his  real  estate  for  her  life,  and,  in  general,  to  not  less  than  one-third 
of  his  personal  property  absolutely.  In  some  of  the  states,  she  shares  equally  with  the 

children  in  the  personal  property.  Should  the  husband  leave  a  will  giving  her  less 
than  the  law  allows,  she  can  renounce  the  will  and  take  her  legal  share.  In  the  un¬ 
usual  case  of  a  failure  of  any  heir  of  the  blood  of  the  husband,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
will,  she  may  take  the  whole  estate.  Where  there  is  no  will,  she  is  entitled  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  estate  under  direction  of  the  proper  court,  and  if  she  does  not  choose  to  ad¬ 
minister  in  person,  she  has  the  right  of  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  the 
person  whom  she  prefers  as  administrator. 

The  husband  being  the  legal  head  of  the  family,  a  wife’s  legal  rights  and  duties 
concerning  the  children  are  not  numerous.  The  modern  tendency  of  the  law,  however, 
is  to  bring  her  toward  an  equality  with  the  husband  in  matters  affecting  their  children. 
If  the  father’s  conduct  to,  or  management  of,  the  children  is  deemed  by  her  materially 
injurious  to  them,  she  can  apply  to  court  for  a  remedy.  She  is  not  bound  to  support 
the  children  and,  in  general,  they  are  not  bound  to  support  her.  But  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  except  that  of  her  own  misconduct,  she  is  entitled  to  the  personal  care  and 
supervision  of  such  children  as  are  too  young  to  be  reasonably  separated  from  their 
mother.  In  general,  too,  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  she  is  entitled  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  persons  of  the  children  under  age,  whomsoever  else  may  be  the  guardian  of  their 
property  rights. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  important  working  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  must  rest  upon  mutual  affection,  the  golden  rule  of  life,  and  fidelity  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality.  Careful  and  anxious  as  the  law  is  to  strengthen  and  safeguard  the 
marriage  tie,  the  best  it  can  do  is  to  provide,  in  a  comparatively  rough  and  ineffective 
way,  against  the  grosser  forms  of  abuse  of  the  marital  obligations. 

Among  the  Latin  nations,  marriage  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  community — that  is, 
husband  and  wife  each  retains  what  he  and  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
are  joint  and  equal  owners  of  all  property  acquired  during  the  marriage.  Such  a  law 
necessarily  leads  a  wife  into  a  considerable  familiarity  with  business  affairs,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  visitors  to  France  and  other  Latin  countries  are  often  impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  women  participate  in  the  business  of  their  husbands,  and  by  the  success  of  widows 
in  carrying  on  a  business  that  in  England  or  the  United  States  would  be  broken  up  by 
the  husband’s  death. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  until  quite  recent  times,  the  marriage  law  so 
completely  merged  the  wife  and  her  affairs  in  the  person  and  property  of  the  husband, 
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that  she  had  no  inducement,  and  but  scant  opportunity,  to  become  apt  at  business.  But 
the  effect  of  the  present  self-dependence  of  women  in  general,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  property  rights  of  married  women,  is  already  marked.  A  woman  of  business  is  now 
no  more  of  a  curiosity  than  is  a  man  of  business,  and  the  old  notion  that  a  woman  could 
not  be  domestic  or  womanly,  if  she  had  interests  or  talents  beyond  the  household  or 
the  social  circle,  is  dying  out.  So  far,  however,  the  majority  of  American  women  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  that  has  but  little  theoretical  or  practical  knowledge  of  business. 

The  legal  and  business  incapacities  of  women  for  the  acquirement  of  money  would 
have  made  them  the  weaker  sex,  had  there  been  no  other  grounds  for  their  weakness,  in 
comparison  with  men.  Now,  their  legal  incapacities  are  gone  and  the  capacities  of 
business  are  open  to  them.  They  are  free  to  acquire,  to  employ,  and  to  increase, 
money,  if  they  can.  But  they  must  learn  how  to  get,  how  to  keep,  and  how  to  use, 
money,  before  they  can  exercise  its  power.  In  other  words,  they  must  have  knowledge 
and  method,  or  they  can  neither  get,  nor  keep,  nor  use,  the  thing  desired. 

A  very  good  preparation  for  a  woman  who  would  engage  in  business  is  a  course  of 
instruction  at  a  business  college  or  academy.  Such  a  course  can  be  taken,  even  by  an 
adult  woman,  without  much  inconvenience,  expense,  or  consumption  of  time.  Every 
large  town  has  at  least  one  such  college,  usually  with  day  and  night  sessions,  and  always- 
with  enough  adult  pupils  to  prevent  any  grown  person  from  feeling  out  of  place.  Busi¬ 
ness  law  is  a  part  of  the  course,  and  if  afterward  supplemented  by  careful  reading  in 
some  good  manual  of  the  laws  of  business,  it  will  afford  to  a  business  woman  as  much 
knowledge  of  business  law  as  she  can  profitably  use. 

Ignorance  of  business  laws  and  of  business  methods  makes  women  great  seekers 
after  advice.  This  is  natural,  and  to  the  world’s  credit  be  it  said  that  there  is  courtesy 
and  good  feeling  enough  to  make  such  application  agreeable  to  both  sides.  Lawyers 
are  greatly  given  to  consulting  one  another,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  three  practical 
rules  that  inexperienced  women  should  try  to  adapt  to  their  own  situation.  First,  it  is 
understood  on  both  sides  that  an  opinion  given  <(  off-hand  ®  is  never  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  serious  action.  Secondly,  if  the  consulter  means  to  act  seriously  on  the  advice  he 
seeks,  he  always  goes  to  a  brother  lawyer,  whom  he  knows  to  be  well  qualified  to  advise 
him  on  the  particular  matter.  Thirdly,  if  the  matter  is  really  important,  and  the  advice 
desired  is  to  be  taken  very  seriously,  the  consulter  tries  to  work  at  least  a  small  consul¬ 
tation  fee  into  the  case,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  information 
that  his  brother  in  the  law  can  give  him.  This  third  rule  would  seldom  apply  to  an 
ordinary  case  of  a  woman  seeking  friendly  advice,  but  the  two  others  should  never  be 
disregarded. 

In  their  legal  character,  women  have  already  been  classified  as  daughters,  sisters, 
spinsters,  wives,  mothers,  and  widows.  The  same  classification  can  now  be  used  for  a 
few  business  suggestions. 

Daughter. —  As  a  minor,  let  the  mother  consider  possible  investments  for  her  future 
benefit,  such  as  a  moderate  insurance  on  the  life  of  father,  mother,  or  older  brother;  or 
a  villa  site  in  a  promising  suburb  that  will  cost  little  for  taxes,  and  that  may  become 
city  lots  by  the  time  she  has  grown  and  can  profitably  use  the  value  of  it.  Or.  a  modest 
but  regular  weekly  or  monthly  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  is  advisable,  with  the  interest 
added  to  the  principal  and  the  whole  allowed  to  accumulate.  As  she  becomes  old 
enough,  a  business  education  or  training  would  aid  in  making  her  independent.  As  an 
adult,  the  daughter  should  think  upon  little  investments  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of 
her  parents,  or  for  the  aid  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters  until  they  become  self- 
supporting,  or  possible  contributions  by  her  to  the  family  income.  If  she  has  been; 
brought  up  to  business,  she  will  have  less  vanity  and  love  of  dress,  and  less  eagerness- 
for  marriage  as  a  means  of  support. 
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Sis/er.  As  a  minor,  income-earning  brothers  and  sisters,  or  well-married  sisters, 
may  do  for  her  the  things  indicated  above,  and  which  the  parents  may  be  unable  to  do. 
As  an  adult,  it  self-supporting  and  something  over,  she  may  help  to  prepare  younger 
brothers  or  sisters  for  self-support ;  may  look  after  their  business  or  property  inter¬ 
ests,  and  help  them  to  first  employments. 

Spinster.  If  a  daughter  or  sister,  then,  being  an  adult,  her  possible  aids  to  the 
family  have  already  been  indicated.  As  to  herself,  being  self-supporting  and  accumu¬ 
lative,  she  can  marry  or  not,  as  affection  or  interest  dictates,  and  if  married  unfortu¬ 
nately,  she  can  again  look  out  for  herself. 

Wife.  If  trained  in  business,  she  may  help  her  husband,  or  perhaps  make  sepa¬ 
rate  accumulations  for  herself,  or  to  aid  him  or  the  children.  If  expert  at  business, 
she  can  afford  to  employ  domestic  help  to  do  the  details  of  household  work  under  her 
oversight.  She  can  use  business  habits  in  household  management,  and  so  earn  largely 
by  saving  largely. 

Mother. —  In  this  character  she  may  look  out  for  the  future  of  the  children,  invest- 
ing,  or  causing  the  father  to  invest,  for  their  benefit,  or  for  any  needing  special  provi¬ 
sion  because  of  constitutional  weakness  or  other  defect.  She  may  help  to  provide 
against  disaster  to  the  family  from  the  death  or  misfortune  of  the  husband.  By  inci¬ 
dental  conversation  in  the  family  circle,  she  may  give  to  the  children  a  bias  toward 
business,  and  make  them  familiar  with  fundamental  business  principles. 

Widow. —  Herein,  she  may  take  the  deceased  husband’s  place,  conserving  his 
business  or  estate;  looking  after  her  own  interests  and  those  of  her  children.  If  his 
affairs  can  be  settled  without  legal  proceedings,  she  may  settle  them,  or  if  by  reason 
of  a  will,  or  doubtful  debts  or  claims,  or  other  cause,  legal  proceedings  are  necessary, 
she  can  go  personally  to  the  probate  court,  and  need  not  call  in  a  lawyer  until  one 
be  necessary. 
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Influence  of  Women  in  All  Times  upon  the  Character  of  Men  —  Position 
of  Women  in  Greece  and  Rome  —  Aspasia  —  Cleopatra  —  The  Wives  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  —  The  Barbarian  Qiikens  —  Joan  of  Arc  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  —  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Checkered 
Career  of  Marie  Antoinette  —  The  Empress  Eugenie  and 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  —  The  Wives  and  Descendants  of 
Peter  the  Great  —  The  Ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  influence  of  women  upon  history  has  been  felt  at 

every  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  As  mother,  she  has  molded 
the  spirits  of  warriors  —  Spartan  mothers  taught  their  sons  to  die 
rather  than  retreat  before  a  foe;  as  wife,  she  has  supported  her  hus¬ 
band  by  her  sympathy  and  advice  on  small  as  well  as  great  occasions; 
and  as  daughter  has  been  willing  to  die,  like  Virginia  and  Lucretia 
in  ancient  Rome,  for  her  own  'honor  and  that  of  her  country.  In 


or  less  conspicuously,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  courage  of  men  and  as  the 
molder  of  the  minds  and  ambitions  of  youth.  A  chapter  like  this  mu 
necessarily  be  limited  to  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  those  women  who  have  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights  of  history  as  empresses,  queens,  or  favorites  of  great  monarchs, 
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even  though  they  may  have  rendered  less  service  and  exercised  less  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  their  times  than  those  thousands  ot  unknown  women  who,  in  chaste  and  hum¬ 
ble  homes,  contributed  to  building  up  and  cherishing  the  manhood  of  the  race.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  women  who  have  influenced  history  the  most 
as  the  mothers  and  wives  of  great  and  noble  men,  have  often  been  least  conspicuous 
upon  the  world’s  stage,  and  those  whose  influence  has  been  most  baneful, —  who  have 
lured  men  from  the  path  of  duty  and  honor,  or  who  have  illustrated  the  pettiness  and 
violence  sometimes  ascribed  by  severe  critics  to  the  feminine  nature, —  have  stood 
forth  most  conspicuously  in  the  public  gaze.  Many,  however,  even  of  those 
women  who  have  been  maligned  the  most,  whose  masculine  minds  have  sometimes 
ignored  the  conventions  or  obligations  imposed  by  a  strict  code  of  morality  upon 
their  sex,  have  not  failed  to  render  distinguished  services  upon  the  throne,  or  as  the 
trusted  friends  and  advisers  of  the  greatest  men  of  their  time. 

Women  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  two  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature, —  the 
(<  Iliad  ®  of  Homer  and  the  <(AEneid  ®  of  Virgil.  It  is  a  woman,  though  a  goddess, —  Eris, 
Or  Discord, —  who  throws  among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  the 
fateful  golden  apple  inscribed  :  To  the  most  beautiful.®  It  is  three  goddesses,  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva, —  or  under  their  more  musical  Greek  names,  Here,  Aphrodite, 
and  Athene, —  who  each  lay  claim  to  the  apple  as  the  inherent  privilege  of  beautiful 
womanhood.  But  it  is  Aphrodite  who  shows  herself  most  the  woman  by  her  accurate 
measure  of  what  man  esteems  the  most,  when  she  promises  Paris  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  if  he  decides  the  contest  in  her  favor.  Jupiter,  guided  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  delicacy  of  the  decision,  has  turned  the  duty  over  to  Paris,  whom 
the  three  goddesses  find  tending  sheep  on  Mount  Ida.  Here  promises  him  power  and 
riches  if  he  decides  for  her;  Athene  promises  renown  in  war;  but  his  decision  is  given 
for  the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  has  played  so  well  by  her  bribe  upon  man’s  strongest 
passion.  Paris,  who  is  the  son  of  King  Priam  of  Troy,  visits  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  there  finds  Helen,  the  promised  reward  of  his  decision.  He  persuades  her 
to  elope  with  him  to  Troy,  the  Greeks  prepare  for  revenge,  and  thus  begins  the  Trojan 
War,  the  subject  of  Homer’s  immortal  song.  Whether  it  be  history  or  legend,  it 
sounds  the  note  of  nature  and  of  the  ages,  in  making  woman  the  center 
around  which  the  passions  and  struggles  of  men  revolve. 

In  Virgil’s  great  poem,  also,  a  woman  plays  the  part  which  appeals 
most  to  modern  sympathies,  even  if  her  sorrow  was  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  fate  which  sent  vEneas  relentlessly  on  his  great  mission  of 
founding  Rome.  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  lamenting  her  forget¬ 
fulness  of  her  first  husband  and  the  treachery  of  her  second,  throws 
herself  on  the  funeral  pyre,  calling  upon  the  gods  to  raise  up  an 
avenger  against  the  man  who  is  deserting  her.  Her  pathetic 
grief,  when  she  sees  his  sails  receding  in  the  distance,  strikes 
an  answering  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  all  the  centuries,  when  trusting  love 
falls  victim  to  man's  code  of  duty  or  his  selfishness. 

As  legend  slowly  brightens  into  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  the  great  name  of 
Semiramis,  empress  of  Assyria,  emerges  like  a  morning  star  from  the  night.  Wife 
of  Ninus,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  she  is  said  to  have  founded  Babylon,  built  monu¬ 
ments,  and  opened  roads  through  savage  mountains.  Strabo  says  of  her:  <( The  works 
of  Semiramis  are  pointed  out  through  almost  the  whole  continent,  earthworks  bearing 
her  name,  walls  and  strongholds,  aqueducts,  and  stair-like  roads  over  mountains, 
canals,  and  bridges.®  Ultimately,  every  great  work  by  the  Euphrates  or  on  the  plain  of 
Iran  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  her, —  she  became  the. typical  goddess  and  creator 
of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  in  her  death,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  be- 
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lieved  that  she  assumed  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  hence  the  Assyrians  paid  divine  honors 
to  the  dove  for  many  generations. 

If  women  played  great  parts  in  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  a  natural 
sequence  that  they  should  be  leading  actors  in  their  real  history.  The  position  of 
woman  was  not  elevated  in  ancient  Athens,  even  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendor. 
The  wives  of  Athens  lived  in  almost  strict  seclusion,  after  marriage  as  well  as  before. 
They  were  subject  to  their  male  relatives  in  everything  which  concerned  their  lives, 
happiness  or  rights.  I  hey  were  given  little  mental  culture,  and  were  incapable  of  exer¬ 
cising  much  influence  over  their  husbands.  Pericles,  the  greatest  of  Athenians,  was 
determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  the  family  considerations  which  were  almost  obli¬ 
gatory  at  Athens.  He  had  two  sons,  but  his  marriage  was  unhappy  and  was  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent.  His  wife  was  then  given,  with  his  consent  and  that  of  her  male  rel¬ 
atives,  to  another  husband.  The  name  which  stands  out  beside  that  of  Pericles  in  his¬ 
tory  is  not  that  of  his  lawful  wife,  but  of  the  brilliant  Aspasia,  of  Miletos.  Beautiful, 
well  educated,  and  aspiring,  her  accomplishments,  fascinations,  and  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tion  drew  about  her  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  of  all  ages.  Socrates  was  among 
the  number,  and  several  took  their  wives  to  hear  her.  To  her  influence  over  Pericles 
and  over  Athenian  affairs  was  ascribed,  probably  without  reason,  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (431-404  B.  C.),  which  was  so  exhausting  to  both  Athens  and  her  enemies.  When 
the  foes  of  Pericles  sought  his  downfall,  they  began  by  accusing  Aspasia  of  impiety,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  philosophical  discussions  which  took  place  at  her  house.  Pericles,  himself, 
defended  Aspasia  before  the  Athenian  court,  and  his  eloquent  appeal,  marked  by  the 
strongest  personal  emotions  and  even  by  tears,  procured  a  triumphant  verdict  of 
acquittal.  Of  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Aspasia,  the  historian  Grote 
declares  :  — 

*  Without  adopting  those  exaggerations  which  represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated  to  Peri¬ 
cles  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as  having  herself  composed  orations  for  public  delivery,  we 
may  reasonably  believe  her  to  have  been  qualified  to  take  interest  and  share  in  that  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  society  which  frequented  the  house  of  Pericles,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xanthippus  — 
disgusted  with  his  father’s  regular  expenditure,  as  withholding  from  him  the  means  of  supporting  an 
extravagant  establishment  —  reported  abroad  with  exaggerated  calumnies,  and  turned  into  derision.” 

In  early  Rome,  the  wife  and  mother  held  a  higher  place.  Numa,  the  second  king, 
was  believed  to  have  obtained  his  learning  and  his  laws  from  the  wood-nymph  Egeria, 
whose  tears  at  his  death  turned  into  a  fountain.  Of  her  grotto,  Byron  says  in  ((  Childe 
Harold  » :  — 

■  Here  didst  thou  dwell  in  this  enchanted  cover, 

Egeria!  all  thy  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 

The  purple  midnight  veiled  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,* 

When  heroines  become  mortal  clay,  we  find  the  women  of  Rome,  endowed  with 
the  same  splendid  vitality  which  made  their  lords  masters  of  the  world,  keeping  the 
flocks  and  farms  while  the  men  fight  the  battles  which  extend  the  power  of  Rome  over 
Latium,  then  over  Etruria,  Samnium,  and  the  South,  then  over  all  Italy,  and  finally 
over  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  confines  of  unknown  lands.  We 
find  Cloelia,  held  as  a  hostage  by  the  Etruscans,  escaping  on  horseback,  swimming  the 
Tiber,  and  bringing  to  Rome  the  news  which  enabled  Horatius  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  an  army.  We  find  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia,  his  wife, 
at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  Roman  matrons,  turning  him  back  from  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  when  he  led  a  Volcian  army  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs  and  those  of  his 
party. 
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When  Dido  invoked  the  curses  of  heaven  upon  yEneas,  as  he  sailed  away  to  found’ 
the  Roman  state  in  Italy,  she  anticipated  —  at  least  in  the  pretty  conceit  of  the  poet  — 
the  blows  which  Hannibal  was  afterward  to  strike  with  the  arms  of  Carthage  against 
Rome.  But  Roman  motherhood  was  destined  to  raise  up  a  man  who  should  not  only 
revenge  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  but  stamp  Carthage  from  the  map  of  living  cities 
and  plow  its  ashes  into  the  earth.  Scipio,  to  whom  this  mission  fell,  has  a  special 
claim  to  our  attention  as  the  father  of  Cornelia,  who  spoke  with  the  voice  of  her  vigor¬ 
ous  race  when  she  held  her  children  above  all  other  precious  things  and  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  of  her  two  sons:  <(  These  are  my  jewels. w  But  those  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius 
Gracchus,  were  already  living  in  a  different  world  from  that  of  the  heroic  days  which 
spoke  through  the  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  aristocracy  and  the  masses  were  divided 
against  each  other,  and  the  sons  of  Cornelia  fell  in  civil  strife. 

New  types  of  womanhood  were  taking  the  place  of  old  Roman  ideals,  and  the  se¬ 
ductive  atmosphere  of  the  Orient  was  enervating  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Among 
those  women  who  bent  the  stern  Roman  temper  to  their  own  ambitions,  none  is  more 
famous  than  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egpyt.  In  the  court  of  beauty,  the  name  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  ranks  close  to  that  of  Helen  of  Troy,  among  the  women  who  have  possessed 
supreme  charms.  Born  in  a  sense  to  the  purple  (69  B.C.),  as  the  daughter  of  the  Ptol¬ 
emies,  she  was  educated  in  comparative  seclusion  and  imbibed  much  of  the  highest 
philosophy  and  the  finest  Greek  culture  of  her  time.  When  her  father  died,  he  left  the 
throne  to  her  brother  and  herself,  but  they  soon  differed  and  Cleopatra  fled  to  Syria, 
where  she  sought  the  aid  of  the  Romans  to  restore  her  to  power  (49  B.C.).  If  Julius 
Csesar  hesitated  on  which  side  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  legions,  his  hesitation  was  re¬ 
moved  when  Cleopatra  deployed  before  him,  on  behalf  of  her  cause,  her  remarkable 
charms  of  mind  and  manner.  It  was  said  that  in  order  to  reach  his  presence  she  was 
bound  up  in  a  mattress  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  faithful  servitor.  With  Csesar,  to 
meet  such  a  woman  was  to  love  her.  As  Dion  Cassius  says  :  (<  From  being  her  judge,  he 
became  her  advocate. ®  Caesar  accompanied  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  and  almost  lost 
his  life  and  his  power  by  the  security  into  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  while 
yielding  to  the  dream  of  love.  His  slender  forces  were  driven  from  the  main  city  by 
the  supporters  of  Ptolemy  and  almost  cut  off,  but  defended  themselves  until  additional 
legions  were  brought  up  from  Syria  and  enabled  Caesar  to  regain  his  footing.  He  de¬ 
parted  from  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of  the  year  47  B.C.,  but  Cleopatra  went  with  him 
to  Rome  and  remained  until  his  death. 

The  queen  returned  to  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Caesar  and  easily  asserted  over  the 
heart  of  Mark  Antony,  who  commanded  in  the  East,  a  greater  empire  than  she  had 
held  over  Caesar’s.  It  was  said  that  Antony  had  seen  her  a  girl  of  fourteen  on  an 
earlier  visit  to  Egypt,  and  had  even  then  been  impressed  with  her  precocious  mind  and 
youthful  beauty.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  new  passion  that  he  forfeited  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Augustus  and  the  respect  of  the  Roman  people.  Augustus  openly  declared 
that  Antony  was  (<  bewitched  by  that  accursed  Egyptian. w  Their  fleets  met  at  Actium 
(Sept.  31  B.C.)  for  the  final  test  which  should  rule  the  Roman  world.  Cleopatra,  who 
conducted  in  person  the  Egyptian  fleet,  seemed  to  lose  heart  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  turned  her  prows  away  from  the  Romans.  How  Antony  followed,  and  lost  his 
power  and  his  honor  in  doing  so,  he  is  thus  made  to  explain  in  Shakespeare’s  great 
drama :  — 

*  Egypt,  thou  knew’st  too  well, 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  th’  strings, 

And  thou  should’st  tow  me  after  :  o’er  mv  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew’st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me.* 
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The  queen  was  less  confident  of  her  magic  power  over  the  Alexandrians  upon  the 
return  from  such  a  defeat.  So  fearful  was  she  of  a  popular  uprising  against  her,  that 
she  returned  to  the  city  with  music  sounding  and  the  garlands  of  victory  on  her  prows, 
and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  Antony  w'ould  soon  follow  with  the  captive 
ships  of  Augustus.  Cleopatra  took  care,  in  the  meantime,  to  keep  her¬ 
self  secluded,  with  weapons  of  death  at  hand  against  the  certain  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  truth  by  the  Egyptian  people.  When  Antony 
returned,  a  broken  and  ruined  man,  closely  followed  by  the 
victorious  triremes  of  Augustus,  a  series  of  intrigues  began 
in  which  Cleopatra  is  charged  by  some  authorities  with  pro¬ 
posing  to  surrender  Antony  to  the  vengeance  of  Augustus,  and  bv 
her  charms  win  the  same  empire  over  the  new  chief  of  the  Roman 
world  which  she  had  attained  over  Caesar  and  Antony.  Augustus  at  first  refused  to  see 
her,  and  remained  to  the  last  impervious  to  her  seductions.  When  she  saw  that  hope 
was  gone,  she  fled  to  a  mausoleum,  where  she  killed  herself,  according  to  the  popular 
version,  by  the  sting  of  an  asp. 

The  Egyptian  queen  was,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  barely  forty  years  of  age, 
with  most  of  the  beauties  of  her  person  still  unimpaired  by  the  approach  of  life’s 
autumn.  She  is  described  as  rather  small  and  not  even  voluptuous  in  person,  but  with 
a  manner  which  was  exceedingly  winning,  and  a  voice  so  flexible  and  musical  that  it  was 
compared  by  Plutarch  to  a  many-stringed  instrument.  All  the  perfumes  and  mysteries 
of  the  East,  with  all  the  splendors  of  the  toilet  that  could  be  gathered  around  a  queen, 
contributed  to  the  tints  of  the  picture  which  Dryden  draw's  of  her  royal  progress  on  the 
Nile:  — 


*  If  she  smil’d, 

A  darting  glory  seem’d  to  gaze  abroad 
That  man’s  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 

But  hung  upon  the  object :  To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time;  and  while  they  play’d, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight, 

And  both  to  thought.  ’Twas  Heaven  or  somewhat  more  ; 
For  she  so  charmed  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice." 


The  Roman  world  was  changing  in  its  moral  ideals,  as  well  as  in  its  political 
organization.  It  was  no  longer  considered  the  supreme  crown  of  wromanhood  to  serve 
as  a  loyal  wife  and  bear  children  to  do  honor  to  family  and  country.  Marriage  w’as 
shunned  by  both  sexes,  or  sought  only  for  the  wrealth  it  would  bring,  and  marriages 
when  made  were  often  short-lived.  A  woman  did  not  attract  attention  who  had  had  only 
two  or  three  husbands  and  as  many  divorces.  In  vain  Augustus  offered  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  honors  of  the  state  to  those  who  had  the  most  children;  in  vain  he  forbade 
gifts  by  testament  to  those  who  failed  to  marry.  The  latter  prohibition  was  evaded  by 
formal  unions, —  marriages  de  convenance  of  the  worst  sort, —  which  w’ere  disregarded 
after  the  ceremony  was  over.  Amid  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  not  surprising  that  before 
the  coming  of  Christianity  the  record  of  the  celebrated  women  of  Rome  bears  names  in¬ 
famous  rather  than  glorious;  it  is  rather  matter  for  surprise  that  a  few  honored  names 
stand  out  in  welcome  light  from  the  background  of  dishonor.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
wives  and  other  relatives  of  the  early  emperors  have  become  the  synonyms  of  much  that 
is  bad  in  the  character  of  woman.  The  Emperor  Claudius,  in  his  old  age,  bemoaned  the 
hard  fate  which  had  given  him  four  successive  wives,  not  one  of  whom  had  done  him 
honor  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  narratives  were  exaggerated  by  party  hatreds 
and  personal  jealousies,  and  that  libels  which  did  not  impose  upon  intelligent  persons  of 
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the  time,  have  left  an  unjust  stain,  because  the  sources  for  their  correction  have  long  since 
been  destroyed.  But  the  charges  of  murder  and  intrigue  made  against  Messalina,  the 
third  wife  of  Claudius,  and  against  Agrippina,  his  last  wife  and  the  mother  of  Nero, 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  without  some  foundation. 

The  first  Agrippina  famous  in  history  (born  about  12  B.C.)  was  a  grandniece  of 
Augustus,  and,  in  spite  of  a  bad  mother,  possessed  great  powers  of  mind,  a  noble  char¬ 
acter,  and  all  the  qualities  going  to  make  a  Roman  matron  of  the  type  of  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  When  Augustus  died  (14  A.  D.),  she  was  with  her  husband,  Germanicus, 
the  commander  of  the  army  in  Germany.  In  his  absence  from  the  main  camp,  a  de¬ 
tachment  under  Caecina  -was  about  to  be  abandoned  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  and  the  retreat  of  the  main  army.  Agrippina  refused  to  countenance 
such  a  program,  went  to  the  bridge,  acted  as  general,  and  when  the  battered  and  ex¬ 
hausted  soldiers  of  Caecina  arrived,  she  supplied  them  with  her  own  hands  with  every 
necessary  for  the  care  of  their  wounds.  She  was  with  her  husband  in  Asia  when  he 
died  under  suspicion  of  poison  by  the  orders  of  Tiberius,  and  was  greeted  with  such 
acclamations  when  she  returned  to  Italy  that  she  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  emperor 
and  was  sent  into  exile. 

The  first  Agrippina  did  not  transmit  her  good  qualities  to  her  children.  Her  son, 
Caligula,  who  was  emperor  for  four  years  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37-41  A.  D.),  is 
famous  in  Roman  history  for  his  cruelties  and  debauchery.  Such  eccentricities  as 
seeking  to  drown  innocent  crowds  from  a  dummy  bridge,  and  feeding  his  horses  with 
golden  oats,  indicate  that  he  belonged  in  an  insane  asylum  rather  than  on  the  throne. 
The  same  charity  can  hardly  be  extended  to  Agrippina  (born  15  A.  D.),  the  sister  of 
Caligula,  whose  path  to  the  throne  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  friends  and  relatives 
whom  she  had  poisoned  or  otherwise  put  out  of  the  way.  She  was  hated  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  Messalina,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius  (emperor  41-54  A.  D.).  Messalina 
was  put  to  death,  however  (48  A.  D.),  and  Agrippina,  already  accused  of  the  murder  of 
her  two  previous  husbands,  succeeded  in  playing  upon  the  folly  of  the  old  emperor,  her 
uncle,  to  make  her  his  wife.  Hardly  had  she  reached  this  elevation  when  she  began  to 
intrigue  against  her  third  husband  in  behalf  of  her  son,  Nero.  Suspicions  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Claudius  forced  the  hand  of  his  unscrupulous  ^mate,  and  he  soon  followed  her 
two  previous  husbands  to  the  grave.  It  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  infamy  of  such  a 
life  that  Nero  —  for  whom  Agrippina  had  planned  and  sinned,  and  whom  she  sought  to 
keep  under  her  influence — should  have  soon  determined  on  her  murder,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  device  of  the  vessel  which  fell  apart  in  mid-voyage,  should  have  sent  one 
of  his  minions  to  end  her  life  (60  A.  D.). 

It  is  outside  the  Roman  world  that  one  must  look  for  heroines  among  women  in 
those  degenerate  days,  when  old  faiths  were  dying  and  new  ones  had  not  taken  their 
place.  Such  a  heroine  was  Boadicea,  queen  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Britain.  During 
the  first  century  there  lived  on  the  east  coast  a  king  by  the  name  of  Prasutagus.  The 
Britons  were  vassals  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  then  ruled  the  world.  Their  religion 
was  deeply  mysterious.  In  the  dense  gloom  of  the  primeval  forests,  the  Druids  prac¬ 
tised  their  weird  rites;  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe  were  held  as  sacred  emblems,  and  the 
giant  trees  sheltered  the  altars  of  their  strange  priesthood.  But  after  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest,  Druidism  was  crushed  by  the  powerful  sword  of  the  victors.  It  was  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  however,  for  the  priestly  order  had  taken  care  to  shroud  the  sacred  rites 
in  mystery,  thus  gaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  vivid  imagination  of  this  crude  people. 

Prasutagus  was  king  of  the  Icenians,  who  dwelt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  had  allowed  him  to  keep  his  throne  as  a  sort  of  sub-ruler,  and  he  lived  in 
barbaric  splendor  with  his  wife,  Boadicea,  and  their  two  daughters.  All  around  him 
were  the  Roman  villas,  where  the  conquerors  lived  in  luxury  and  carried  things  with  a 
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high  hand.  The  little  Roman  boys  and  girls  played  in  the  gardens  and  tripped  over 
the  tessellated  pavements,  while  patricians  and  their  ladies  reposed  on  the  balconies  or 
reveled  in  the  soft  luxury  of  the  perfumed  baths.  Their  tables  were  laden  with  delicate 
foods,  and  their  clothing  was  made  of  rich  and  dainty  fabrics. 

Prasutagus  observed,  with  more  of  contempt  than  envy,  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the 
conquerors  living  near  his  doors.  He  considered  the  Romans  —  with  their  baths,  their 
statuary,  their  elegant  living,  their  amorous  deities  —  trivial  and  unmanly,  and  softer 
than  women  should  be.  But  the  wandering  bards,  or  poets,  educated  by  the  Druids, 
were  often  entertained  at  his  table,  and  songs  of  heroes,  set  to  the  soft  music  of 
the  lyre,  were  his  delight.  He  preferred  stories  of  glorious  deeds  and  bloody  battles  to 
the  Greek  lays,  whose  theme  was  often  the  gallantries  of  the  gods  and  the  jealous  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  female  deities.  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  would  often  press  to  the 
front  and  listen  to  the  heroic  tales  of  the  bard  who  shared  their  hospitality. 

Prasutagus  was  very  wealthy,  and  at  his  death  (60  A.  D.)  left  half  his  property  to 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  hoping  thereby  to  save  the  other  half  from  the  greedy  con¬ 
querors,  who  were  always  ready  to  plunder  the  helpless  Britons.  But  this  was  a  fatal 
mistake,  for  the  Roman  officers,  pretending  that  Boadicea  had  concealed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  wrested  the  whole  from  the  widow  of  the  late  king.  / 

When  the  rude  soldiery  began  to  plunder  her  dominions,  the  high- 
spirited  queen  naturally  resisted  such  injustice;  but  the  brutal  officers 
insulted  her  daughters,  and  she  herself  was  scourged  with  stripes.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  this  outrage,  Boadicea  was  like  a  tigress.  All  her  wild  but 
noble  nature  was  aroused  to  its  full  power.  Her  subjects,  who  had  not 
escaped  the  robbers,  at  once  flew  to  arms  to  avenge  their  queen.  Sue¬ 
tonius,  the  Roman  commander-in-chief,  heard  of  the  thieatening  attitude 
of  the  Britons  and  hastened  back  from  Anglesey,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Druids,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  priests;  London  was 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  to  its  fate,  and  all  the  citizens  who  had  re¬ 
mained  behind  fell  prey  to  the  infuriated  Britons.  Other  cities  were 
raided  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Stately  villas  were  burned 
to  the  ground  and  the  marble  pavements  of  the  courts  ran  red  with  blood. 

Even  delicately  bred  women  and  little  children  fell  a  prey  to  the  infuriated  Britons. 
The  white  statues  of  the  Romans,  splashed  with  blood,  stood  broken  and  defaced, 
ghastly  records  of  the  conflict. 

In  the  final  battle  (62  A.  D.)  the  Britons  were  so  confident  of  victory  that  they  in¬ 
vited  their  wives  and  daughters  to  come  and  witness  their  triumphs.  But,  though 
they  far  outnumbered  the  ranks  of  the  oppressor,  they  were  not  organized  with  the 
system  that  made  the  Romans  invincible.  Tall  of  stature  and  of  magnificent  physique, 
the  fair-haired  Britons,  armed  with  spears  and  other  weapons,  looked  warlike  enough 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  breast  of  any  foe;  but  the  solid  ranks  of  the  Roman  enemy 
had  overcome  many  a  horde  of  savages  in  the  warfare  of  continental  Europe.  The  fair 
women  came  in  state  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Boadicea  drove  about  among 
the  soldiers  with  her  two  injured  daughters  at  her  side.  Savage  and  majestic,  she  stood 
in  her  war-chariot,  her  long,  bright  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  In  royal  robes  and 
golden  girdle  she  rode  among  the  men,  inciting  them  with  burning  words  to  ven¬ 
geance.  Her  waving  arms  gleamed  white  as  she  accompanied  her  war-chant  with  pas¬ 
sionate  gestures  to  further  inflame  the  anger  of  her  loyal  subjects,  who  were  ready 
to  fight  like  demons  to  avenge  their  queen.  Rushing  impetuously  upon  the  compact 
lines  of  the  foe,  they  w’ere  driven  back  in  confusion  by  the  well-trained  Roman  soldiers. 
In  perfect  unison  and  with  unfaltering  action,  the  latter  put  the  Britons  to  utter  rout. 
The  chariots  in  which  the  fair  spectators  sat  in  state  checked  the  flight  of  the  panic- 
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stricken  army,  and  the  Britons,  together  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  no  quarter  and  regarded  neither  age  nor  sex. 

Boadicea  survived  the  terrible  slaughter  that  followed,  but  rather  than  become  a 
Roman  prisoner  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life:  for  in  her  day  it  was  considered  honor¬ 
able  to  die  b}  one’s  own  hand  rather  than  to  suffer  humiliation  from  a  hated  enemy. 

Another  woman  who  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  field  was  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra.  Scanty  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  ac 
counts  of  her  reign,  they  reveal  the  picturesque  city  at  the  apex  of  the  Arabian  desert 
in  a  brilliant  light  which  has  cast  a  romantic  interest  over  its  surviving  ruins.  Palmyra 
became  a  great  trade  center  during  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  because  it 
■was  on  the  caravan  route  from  the  far  East,  whence  came  many  of  the  fine  stuffs  which 
ministered  to  the  luxury  of  wealthy  Romans.  When  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  made  captive  by  the  Persians  (260  A.  D.),  and  Antioch,  for  the  first  time 
since  it  had  become  a  Roman  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  Odenathus,  prince 
of  Palmyra,  was  one  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Rome  who  inflicted  severe  blows  upon 
the  Persians.  He  heightened  his  merit  still  further  by  refusing  to  join  other  generals  in 
revolt  against  Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  and,  almost  alone  in  the  East,  held  Palmyra 
as  a  loyal  city  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  successor  (267  A.  D.)  was  nominally  his  son 
Athenodorus,  but  the  real  governing  power  was  his  widow,  the  Queen  Bat  Zabbai,  or 
in  Greek,  Zenobia.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  sagacious  woman,  of  manly  energy,  wrho 
appeared  in  masculine  attire  at  the  head  of  her  troops  and  shared  their  toils,  on  horse¬ 
back  and  on  foot.  She  spoke  Coptic  and  Syriac,  knew  something  of  Latin,  and  learned 
Greek  from  Longinus,  whose  fame  as  a  scholar  reached  to  the  confines  of  the  civilized 
world. 

While  the  reign  of  the  son  was  counted  from  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother,  in 
the  language  of  Mommsen,  w  took  part  in  counsel  and  action,  and  she  did  not  restrict 
herself  to  preserving  the  state  of  possession,  but  on  the  contrary  her  courage  or  her 
arrogance  aspired  to  mastery  over  the  whole  imperial  domain  of  the  Greek  tongue. w 
The  Palmyrene  army  possessed  itself  of  Egypt,  and  its  garrisons  were  pushed  into  Asia 
Minor  and  even  sought  to  possess  Chalcedon  opposite  Byzantium.  When  the  resolute 
Aurelian  succeeded  the  weak  and  shifty  Gallienus  as  emperor  at  Rome  (270  A.  D.),  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  nominal  allegiance  of  the  government  at  Palmyra.  Probus, 
afterward  emperor,  cleared  Egypt  of  the  forces  of  Zenobia.  Aurelian,  himself,  then 
marched  against  Palmyra,  defeated  Zenobia  at  Antioch,  and  summoned  her  to  sur¬ 
render.  At  Hemesa  she  made  a  decisive  stand,  but  the  wavering  issue  of  the  battle  was 
finally  decided  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  Romans  pressed  on  to 
Palmyra,  Zenobia  escaped  from  the  city,  only  to  be  captured  by  the  Roman  cavalry  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  carried  captive  to  Rome  (272  A.  D.).  She  pre¬ 
ferred  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  marching  on  foot,  laden  with  costly  jew¬ 
els  and  golden  chains,  before  the  chariot  of  Aurelian  to  the  Capitol,  rather  than  embrace 
the  heroic  resolution  of  Cleopatra.  Through  the  clemency  of  Aurelian,  she  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  her  two  sons  at  Tivoli,  near  the  villa  of 
Hadrian. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  infusion  of  the  vigorous  and  vir¬ 
tuous  current  of  the  Northern  barbarians  into  the  fading  blood  of  Rome,  gradually 
wrought  some  improvement  in  the  standards  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Even  in 
the  wrorst  days  of  the  early  Empire,  it  was  the  conspicuous  sinners,  rather  than  the 
many  quiet  and  virtuous  women,  upon  whom  the  public  eye  was  fastened  and  who  made 
material  for  history.  Emancipation  for  women  in  property  and  personal  rights  had 
come  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  of  its  influence  Mr.  Dill,  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  book, (<  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire, »  thus  writes  :  — 
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“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  lady  of  the  better  sort,  without  becoming  less  virtuous  and 
•respected,  became  far  more  accomplished  and  attractive.  With  fewer  restraints,  she  had  greater  charm 
and  influence.  She  became  more  and  more,  the  equal  and  companion  of  her  husband,  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  affairs  became  more  decided.  The  wife  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  take  a  typical  instance, 
is  the  partner  in  his  studies;  she  knows  his  books  by  heart,  she  shares  all  his  thoughts.  In  the  last  age 
of  the  Western  Empire,  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  position  and  influence  of  women.  In  Christian 
families  they  cultivate  sacrod  learning,  and  take  the  lead  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Furiola 
founded  a  hospital.  Eaeta,  the  widow  of  Gratian,  fed  the  starving  populace  of  the  Capitol  during  its 
siege  by  the  forces  of  Alaric.  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  both  friends  and  enemies  as  a  serious  force  in  politics.  Placidia,  the  wife  of  Valentinian  III., 
after  all  her  vicissitudes  as  the  wife  of  a  Gothic  chief,  probably  wielded  greater  influence  in  her  son's 
councils  than  any  statesman  of  the  time.M 


Serena  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (378-95),  by  whom 
she  was  adopted  as  a  daughter.  Stilicho,  though  of  barbarian  descent,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  and  was  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  throne  when  the  niece  of  the  emperor  was  given  to  him  in  wedlock.  Serena 
guarded  his  interests  against  the  intrigues  of  enemies  at  court  while  he  was  fighting  on 
the  frontier,  and  he  became  guardian  of  the  weak  sons  of  Theodosius  during  their  mi¬ 
nority.  Maria,  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena,  became  wife  of  Honorius,  emperor  of 
the  West,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Stilicho  himself,  at  a  time  when  his  services  were 
most  needed  in  defense  of  Rome,  fell  under  the  displeasures  of  Honorius  and  calmly 
bared  his  neck  to  the  executioner  (Aug.  23,408).  Serena  soon  followed.  Shut  up 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  Alaric,  she  was  accused  of  maintaining  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Gothic  invader  and  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

Much  more  romantic,  for  its  alternations  of  honor  and  misfortune,  pride  and  de¬ 
spair,  was  the  career  of  Placidia  (388-450  A.D.).  It  was  her  unique  fate  to  be  present  as 
a  girl  when  Rome  was  sacked  — for  the  first  time  in  eight  centuries  —  by  Alaric,  and  to 
live  as  empress-mother  almost  to  the  moment  of  the  terrible  sack  by  Genseric,  the  Van¬ 
dal.  The  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  an  emperor,  she  was  born  in  the  purple  and 
received  a  royal  education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  Valentinian  I.  (emperor,  364-75  A.D.),  whose  valor  beat  back  the  barbarians  and 
restored  something  of  the  old  glories  of  the  Roman  name.  Her  father  was  Theodo¬ 
sius  the  Great  (emperor,  378-95),  who  fell  in  love  with  Galla,  daughter  of  Valentinian 
I.  and  sister  of  Valentinian  II.,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Constantinople  for  aid  against 
the  usurper  Maximus  (387).  The  young  Placidia  was  in  Rome  when  the  city  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  Alaric  (408),  and  it  is  counted  a  stain  upon  her  memory  that  she  consented  to 
the  murder  of  her  cousin,  Serena.  Placidia  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age  and  her 
youth  perhaps  excused  in  some  degree  her  approval  of  the  murder.  She  was  taken 
captive  by  the  Goths  and  compelled  to  follow  through  Italy  the  movements  of  their 
camp.  She  was  decently  and  respectfully  treated,  as  became  the  daughter  of  an  em¬ 
peror.  Although  not  a  beauty,  the  splendor  of  her  birth,  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the 
elegance  of  her  manners  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Adolphus,  who  succeeded 
Alaric  at  the  head  of  the  Goths.  Adolphus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  imperial  house 
by  marriage  with  Placidia.  The  ministers  of  her  brother  Honorius  at  first  scorned  the 
union  of  a  princess,  with  a  barbarian,  but,  in  the  language  of  Gibbon,  « the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young 
and  valiant  prince  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but  who  excelled  in 
the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty. w  The  marriage  was  celebrated  before 
the  Goths  retired  to  Italy  (414  A.D.),  with  much  pomp,  after  the  Roman  fashion. 

Placidia  was  not  long  to  enjoy  her  peculiar  honors  as  the  wife  of  a  barbarian  king. 
Adolphus  was  assassinated  within  a  year,  and  his  queen,  confounded  among  a  crowd  of 
ordinary  captives,  was  compelled  to  trudge  on  foot,  through  rough  and  dusty  roads, 
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more  than  twelve  miles  before  the  horse  of  the  barbarian  assassin.  But  the  new  king, 
Singeric,  was  soon  succeeded  by  Wallia,  who  treated  with  a  Roman  army  under  Con- 
stantius  and  honorably  restored  Placidia  to  her  imperial  brother.  Her  hand  was 
demanded  by  Constantius  as  a  reward  for  his  triumphs.  The  widow  of  Adolphus  at 
first  resisted  a  new  union,  but  after  yielding  to  her  brother’s  wishes,  she  accepted  her 
fate  with  grace  and  acquired  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  husband.  She  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Honoria  and  Valentinian  III.  Driven  from  Ravenna  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  a  quarrel  with  Honorius  (421  A.D.),  she  returned  after  his  death  as  the 
empress  dowager  to  Valentinian  III.  and  with  the  support  of  Theodosius  II.,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  usurper  John.  Valentinian 
III.,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  no  more  than  six  years  of  age.  His 
mother  reigned  in  his  name  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  was  suspected  that  she  enervated 
his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education,  in  order  that  he  might  not  take  the  scepter  from 
her  grasp. 

The  influence  of  woman  was  not  a  happy  one  upon  the  declining  days  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  regency  of  Placidia  was  marked  by  those  fatal  civil  qiiarrels  that  para¬ 
lyzed  the  swords  of  the  two  great  commanders,  Count  Boniface  and  Aetius,  <(the  last 
of  the  Romans.®  Her  daughter,  Honoria,  deprived  by  her  rank  of  the  happiness  of 
marriage  at  home,  sent  a  ring  to  Attila,  the  ferocious  king  of  the  Huns,  inviting  him 
to  claim  her  as  a  bride.  His  invasion  of  Gaul  was  preceded  by  a  demand  upon  the 
Romans  for  Honoria,  with  a  just  share  of  the  Empire  as  her  dowry.  Eudocia,  widow 
of  Valentinian,  III.,  who  was  forced  into  an  unwilling  marriage  with  Petronius  Maxi¬ 
mus,  the  assassin  of  her  husband,  also  sought  to  unlock  the  gates  of  the  Empire  to  the 
barbarians.  She  invited  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  to  rescue  her  from  her  living  death. 
He  responded  with  an  eagerness  that  was  born  of  desire  for  the  spoils  of  Rome,  rather 
than  of  devotion  to  Eudocia,  and  when  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  his  legions  (455 
A.D.)  she  was  stripped  of  her  jewels  and,  with  her  two  daughters,  was  carried  captive  to 
Carthage. 

While  women  thus  played  a  fatal  part  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  they  were 
not  less  influential  at  a  little  later  date  in  the  new  Empire  of  the  East,  founded  by  Con¬ 
stantine.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (527-65  A.D.) — famous  for  the  codi¬ 
fication  of  the  Roman  law  known  as  the  <(  Justinian  Code,®  which  to-day  forms  the  basis 
of  the  laws  of  all  Latin  countries  —  is  rescued  from  oblivion  on  its  romantic  side  by  the 
career  of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Theodora.  Born  in  the  humblest  circumstances, 
the  second  daughter  of  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the  circus  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Theodora  was  cast  upon  the  world  while  only  a  child,  and  forced  to  adopt  the 
theater  for  her  living.  She  neither  danced  nor  sang,  but  excelled  in  buffoon  characters 
and  pantomine.  Her  beauty,  the  historian  Gibbon,  declares,  (( was  the  subject  of  more 
flattering  praise.  Her  features  were  delicate  and  regular;  her  complexion,  though 
somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural  color;  every  sensation  was  instantly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  displayed  the  graces  of  a  small 
but  elegant  figure;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  proclaim  that  painting  and 
poetry  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form.®  These 
charms  attracted  the  attention  of  Justinian,  then  only  heir  apparent,  when  Theodora 
returned  from  an  adventurous  career  in  Asia  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
solitude  in  a  small  house  at  Constantinople.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  forbade  a  Roman  senator  to  marry  any  one  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  theatrical  profession.  The  empress,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Justin 
and  aunt  of  Justinian,  and  his  mother  Vigilantia,  strongly  opposed  the  match,  but 
Justinian  persevered,  and  when  he  succeeded,  his  uncle  raised  Theodora  to  the  rank  of 
an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire. 
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During  the  twenty-two  years  she  sat  on  the  throne,  Theodora  made  bitter  enemies, 
who  published  vindictive  and  indecent  libels  upon  her  memory,  but  she  was  always  hon¬ 
ored  by  Justinian  and  he  declared  her  loss  irreparable.  Her  health  had  suffered  by  her 
early  life,  and  her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent  care  of  her  beauty,  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  and  the  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and  the  morning. 
Evidences  survive  of  arrogance  and  cruelty  in  her  disposition,  but  she  is  believed  to  have 
restrained  the  intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor  in  the  persecution  of  Christian  sects  other 


than  his  own,  and  her  name  w'as  inscribed  with  his  in  the  many  pious 
and  charitable  foundations  which  gave  glory  to  the  declining  years 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East.  On  a  notable  occasion,  she 
displayed  a  courage  which  saved  the  Empire,  when  Justinian  trem¬ 
bled,  and  even  Balisarius,  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Africa,  hesitated. 

A  violent  insurrection  had  been  raised  by  one  of  the  factions  of  the  cir¬ 
cus,  which  took  possession  of  the  city  and  endeavored  to  raise  a  rich  patrician 
to  the  throne  (Jan.  15,  532).  The  palace  was  surrounded,  but  vessels  lay  ready  at 
the  garden  stairs,  and  a  resolution  had  already  been  formed  to  convey  the  em 
and  his  treasures  to  a  safe  retreat  at  some  distance  from  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  a 
council,  at  which  Justinian  and  Belisarius  were  present,  Theodora,  to  quote  again  from 
Gibbon,  (< alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  a  hero.®  She  boldly  proclaimed:  — 


*  If  flight  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our 
birth;  but  they  who  have  reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.  I  implore 
Heaven  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple;  that  I  may  no  longer 
behold  the  light  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  Queen.  If  you  resolve,  O  Caesar!  to  fly,  you 
have  treasures  ;  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships  ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to 
wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the 
throne  is  a  glorious  sepulcher.” 

• 

<(The  firmness  of  a  woman,®  says  Gibbon, (<  restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and 
to  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the  most  desperate  situation.®  The 
friends  of  the  Empire  were  rallied,  the  insurrection  was  put  down,  and  the  reign  of 
Justinian  was  prolonged  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  most  intimate  friend  of  Theo¬ 
dora  was  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius.  She  exercised  as  complete  an  empire  over  her 
husband  as  did  Theodora  over  Justinian.  How  even  the  papal  crown  was  disposed  of 
through  her  caprice,  when  the  Romans  of  Constantinople  had  reconquered  Rome  from 
the  Barbarians,  and  Belisarius  was  all-powerful  in  Italy,  is  thus  told  by  Marion 
Crawford  :  — 


«  A  truer  story  tells  how  Pope  Silverius,  humble  and  gentle,  and  hated  by  Theodora,  went  up  to 
the  Pincian  villa  to  answer  the  accusation  of  conspiring  with  the  Goths,  when  he  himself  had  opened 
the  gates  of  Rome  to  Belisarius  ;  and  how  he  was  led  into  the  great  hall  where  the  warrior's  wife,  Theo¬ 
dora's  friend,  the  beautiful  and  evil  Antonina,  lay  with  half-closed  eyes  upon  her  splendid  couch,  while 
Belisarius  sat  beside  her  feet,  toying  with  her  jewels.  There  the  husband  and  wife  accused  the  pope, 
and  judged  him  without  hearing,  and  condemned  him  without  right :  and  they  caused  him  to  be 
stripped  of  his  robes,  and  clad  as  a  poor  monk  and  driven  out  to  far  exile,  that  they  might  set  up  the 
Empress  Theodora’s  pope  in  his  place  ;  and  with  him  they  drove  out  many  Roman  nobles.” 

The  ruder  character  of  the  times  which  followed  the  barbarian  inroads  into  the 
Roman  Empire,  appears  in  the  part  played  by  woman  as  well  as  by  man.  The  light  of 
Christianity  shines,  however,  through  the  influence  of  Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Burgundy,  who  became  the  wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks  (493  A.D.).  Until  his 
marriage,  Clovis  had  worshiped  the  pagan  gods  of  barbarian  Germany,  and  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Gaul  had  pillaged  without  scruple  the  Christian  churches  and  monasteries. 
But  the  fair  Clotilda  urged  him  to  embrace  her  faith.  At  the  critical  battle  of  Tolbiac, 
he  called  upon  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians,  and  victory  perched  upon  his 
banners.  He  hesitated  at  first  to  proclaim  publicly  the  abandonment  of  his  ancient 
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faith,  but  his  fears  were  soon  removed,  in  the  language  of  Gibbon,  <(by  the  devout  or 
loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks,  who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their 
heroic  leader  to  the  field  of  battle  or  to  the  baptismal  font.”  The  new  convert  and 
three  thousand  of  his  followers  were  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims  (496),  and  the  remainder  of  the  nation  soon  embraced  the  religion  of  their 
king.  A  phial  of  celestial  oil,  reputed  to  have  been  brought  by  a  white  dove  for  the 
baptism  of  Clovis,  was  long  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Him  who 
came  to  bring  <(  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,)>  was  illustrated  by  the  measures  of 
both  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  The  king,  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  passion  of 
Christ,  broke  out  with  the  words,  (<Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant 
Franks,  I  would  have  avenged  His  injuries. w  Revenge  of  a  more  practical  character 
was  sought  by  both  king  and  queen  against  Gundebald,  uncle  of  Clotilda,  from  whom 
she  had  fled  to  consummate  her  marriage.  Gundebald  had  put  to  death  her  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  and  he  belonged  to  the  heretical  religious  party  of  the  Arians. 
Clovis  was  easily  persuaded  with  the  support  of  the  clergy  to  overthrow  the  empire  of 
Gundebald,  and  Clotilda,  even  after  the  death  of  Clovis  (51 1  A.  D.),  urged  her  sons  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  revenge.  But  her  services  to  the  church  and  to  civilization 
secured  her  the  honors  of  a  saint.  She  persuaded  Clovis  to  found  several  churches,  and 
in  one  of  them,  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  her  remains  were  preserved  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  they  were  burned  by  the  Abbe  Rousselet  to  save  them  from  desecration  by 
the  mob. 

Another  woman  who  combined  in  her  person  and  mind  the  resolute  spirit  of  the 
early  days,  and  something  of  the  finer  temper  and  higher  ideals  of  modern  life,  was  to 
flash  across  the  stormy  scene  of  French  history  nine  centuries  later,  and  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  very  town  where  St.  Clotilda  has  seen  the  Franks  acknowledge  the  power 
of  Christ.  This  heroine  of  later  times  was  Joan  of  Arc  (Jeanne  d’Arc),  the  (<Maid  of 
Orleans. w  Born  of  humble  parents  (Jan.  6,  1412),  in  the  little  town  of  Domremy,  on 
the  River  Meuse,  she  was  a  vigorous,  simple,  healthy  maid  until  she  was  aroused  by 
the  misfortunes  of  her  country.  France  had  hardly  yet  been  fused  into  a  nation.  The 
Duke  of  Brittany  had  rendered  homage  to  the  English  king,  Henry  V.,  and  accepted  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  the  unscrupulous  wife  of  King  Henry 
II.  of  France,  gave  her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  V.  and  practically  made  France 
an  appanage  of  England.  The  dauphin,  or  heir  of  the  French  throne  (afterward 
Charles  VII.),  was  a  young  man  of  some  goodness  of  heart,  but  without  the  spirit  to 
lead  his  people.  The  English  occupied  Paris  and  many  important  cities  of  France,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  It  was  not  surprising  that  out  of  the  heart  of  the  people 
should  spring  a  savior  for  the  country. 

Tradition  had  long  told  that  a  woman  should  save  France,  and  some  of  the  same 
portents  were  believed  to  have  surrounded  the  birth  of  Joan  which  attended  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  Men,  fourteen  centuries  before.  As  she  grew  up,  the  herd  which  she  tended 
was  said  to  be  protected  by  a  strange  power  from  the  wolves,  and  the  birds  of  the  woods 
and  fields  to  come  without  fear  to  eat  from  her  hands.  When  she  was  about  fourteen, 
voices  spoke  to  her  from  heaven  and  bade  her  save  France.  It  was  one  summer  noon 
when  Joan  first  heard  the  voices  which  inspired  her  with  her  great  mission.  She  was 
in  the  garden  of  her  humble  home,  a  narrow  strip  between  her  father’s  house  and  the 
church,  when  suddenly  (as  she  says)  she  saw  between  herself  and  the  walls  of  the  little 
church,  a  strange  light.  In  this  light  were  shaped  some  marvelous  shining  faces, 
which  first  frightened  and  then  awed  her.  The  faces  came  again,  and  one  she  knew  to 
be  that  of  St.  Michael,  who  promised  that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  would  visit  her. 
Joan  did  not  talk  much  at  first  about  her  visions,  but,  like  Mary,  pondered  these  things 
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which  had  come  to  her.  The  voices  told  her  that  she  was  to  rescue  France,  but  when 
she  wondered  how,  they  only  answered  that  she  must  w  be  a  pood  girl.®  They  told  her 
she  must  remain  a  maiden  until  her  work  was  done,  and  she  believed  them  so  completely 
that  she  refused  to  marry,  even  to  the  point  of  resisting  in  court  the  ardor  of  a  suitor. 

A  raid  by  the  foreigners  finally  fell  upon  Domremy  itself.  Then,  at  last,  Joan’s 
mission  seemed  to  take  form  and  substance.  w  Save  Orleans  ®  was  the  message  which 
the  voices  brought ;  but  more  than  this,  she  is  told  that  the  dauphin  shall  be  crowned 
king  of  France  at  Rheims,  which  must  first  be  taken  from  the  English.  To  accomplish 
these  things,  she  must  see  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  a  French  captain  who  held  an  im¬ 
portant  village.  She  reached  Baudricourt  only  to  be  laughed  at  for  her  pains.  But  her 
persistence  finally  won  the  support  of  a  certain  w  hard-swearing  soldier,®  John  of  Metz, 
and  he  declared  with  a  great  oath  that  he  would  take  her  to  the  prince. 

Wonderful  was  the  method  by  which  Joan  rescued  Orleans  and  inspired  hope  and 
courage  in  the  French  armies.  She  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  armor,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  landed  with  her  forces  on  a  side  of  the  city  where  it  was 
not  fully  invested  by  the  English.  She  was  received  as  a  celestial 
deliverer  by  the  inhabitants.  Dunois,  the  French  commander, 
then  yielded  to  her  command,  that  a  new  convoy  with  supplies 
should  march  straight  through  the  investing  lines  of  the  English. 

Foolhardy  as  the  project  appeard,  the  wagons  and  troops  passed  with¬ 
out  interruption,  midst  the  dead  silence  of  the  English  troops.  The  Ei 
of  Suffolk,  their  commander,  was  astounded  to  find  his  men  overawed 
the  supernatural  mission  of  the  maid,  and  the  French  were  more 
strongly  confirmed  than  ever  in  their  belief  that  she  was  an  invinci¬ 
ble  leader  sent  from  Heaven.  She  led  an  attack  upon  the  English 
redoubt,  which  was  captured  and  its  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword 
or  taken  prisoners.  Following  up  these  successes,  other  attacks 
were  made,  in  one  of  which  the  maid  was  left  almost  alone.  But 
she  displayed  her  sacred  standard,  re-formed  the  runaways,  and  in  spite  of  a  wound  in 
the  neck  from  an  arrow,  she  was  soon  again  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  the  English 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  town  (May  8,  1429). 

There  is  not  room  here  to  tell  of  all  the  military  exploits  in  which  Joan  took  part. 
Mounted  on  her  horse  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  and  constantly  bearing  aloft 
her  sacred  standard,  she  was  a  picturesque  and  even  awe-inspiring  figure  among  the 
superstitious  people  of  her  time.  Her  sword  was  found  in  a  hidden  spot  where  it  had 
been  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  her  white  standard  was  of  her  own  design,  em¬ 
broidered  with  lilies,  having  on  one  side  the  image  of  God  seated  on  the  clouds  and 
holding  the  world  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  achievement  of  the  first  part  of  her  mission,  the  relief  of  Orleans,  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  part,  the  coronation  of  the  Dauphin  at  Rheims. 
The  city  was  well  defended  against  the  king,  but  Joan  had  predicted  that  it  would 
fall  without  the  drawing  of  a  sword.  The  event  justified  her  prediction.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  showed  themselves  so  favorable  to  the  king  that  the  veteran  governor  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee;  the  deputies  appeared  before  the  walls  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
the  king  made  a  triumphal  entry.  The  preparations  for  the  coronation  -were  completed 
during  the  night,  and  on  July  17,  1429,  the  ceremony  took  place.  The  Maid  of  Orleans 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  king  and  several  powerful  leaders,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  join  hands  and  make  it  known  that  those  who 
warred  against  the  holy  kingdom  of  France  warred  against  Jesus,  and  would  no  longer 
win  victories  over  the  loyal  French.  When  Charles  had  been  proclaimed  king,  Joan 
threw  herself  at  his  knees  and  shedding  hot  tears  cried  out:  — 
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(< Gracious  King,  at  this  hour  the  will  of  God  is  executed,  who  wished  that  you 
should  come  to  Rheims  to  receive  your  holy  office,  and  to  show  that  you  are  the  true 
king  and  him  to  whom  the  realm  of  right  belongs. w 

Enthusiastic  shouts  resounded  in  all  parts  of  the  great  cathedral,  where  it  was  felt 
that  no  more  solemn  ceremony  had  been  performed  since  the  day  when  Clovis  and  his 
three  thousand  warriors  had  received  the  consecration  of  the  Lord  under  the  persua¬ 
sions  of  St.  Clotilda.  But  the  happiness  of  France  was  not  long  to  be  shared  by  Joan 
of  Arc.  She  led  an  attack  upon  the  Gate  of  St.  Honore  at  Paris  and  would  probably 
have  captured  the  city,  if  she  had  not  been  struck  down  by  a  crossbow  belt  (Sept.  8, 
1429).  Her  fall  threw  her  followers  into  confusion  and  they  were  repelled.  The  point 
where  Joan  fell  wounded,  at  what  was  then  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  may  still  be  identified 
in  the  heart  of  modern  Paris,  close  by  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera  and  the 
Place  Theatre  Francais.  Other  disasters  followed  this  wound.  Joan  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Burgundians,  when  leading  a  sally  from  Compiegne  (May  24,  1430)  and  was  sold 
by  the  Burgundians  to  the  English,  who  determined  to  try  her  for  sorcery.  The  mis¬ 
erable  drunken  prince  whom  she  had  made  king  never,  from  the  time  of  her  capture 
to  her  death,  gave  a  word  or  a  sign  of  sympathy,  or  made  any  effort  to  ransom  her  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  dull  old  town  of  Rouen,  she  was  put  upon  her  trial  and 
bravely  and  calmly  faced  her  accusers. 

Persecuted  with  absurd  questions,  in  w'hich  it  was  endeavored  to  show  that  she  did 
not  put  her  trust  in  God,  but  in  magic,  she  answered  almost  with  the  skill  of  a  casuist, 
but  always  with  simple  dignity  and  force.  Several  prelates  were  appointed  her  judges 
and  held  court  in  Rouen,  wffiere  the  young  king  of  England  then  resided.  Urged  to 
recant  her  errors,  Joan  answered  that  when  she  should  be  in  the  midst  of  fire  she  would 
say  nothing  else,  and  would  sustain  it  until  death.  Forced  to  sign  at  the  last  moment 
(May  24,  1431)  a  sort  of  recantation  prepared  by  the  French  priests,  she  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  English  had  not  determined  upon  setting  a  new  trap.  They  left  by 
her  bedside  a  suit  of  men’s  apparel  and  soon  discovered  her  with  it  on.  This  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  return  to  heresy,  and  on  May  30,  1431,  the  maid  was  publicly  burned, 
renewing  her  declarations  that  the  voices  she  had  heard  were  from  God.  The  tragic 
event  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Rouen,  where  the  names  of  square,  street,  and 
avenue,  and  a  simple  statue,  now  do  honor  to  her  memory. 

Women  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  France,  after  the  power  of  the 
king  had  supplanted  that  of  the  barons,  and  the  military  services  formerly  rendered  by 
knights  and  men-at-arms  were  commuted  to  attendance  upon  the  king’s  person  at  a 
cultivated  and  pleasure-loving  court.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  women,  whose 
names  were  linked  with  those  of  the  French  kings,  was  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  pre¬ 
served  her  radiant  beauty  until  she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  possessed  an  empire  no  less  complete  over  his  boyish  successor,  Henry  II. 
(king,  1547-59).  The  wife  of  Henry  II.,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  bore  him  ten  children, 
of  whom  three  became  kings  of  F ranee.  It  was  under  the  second  of  these,  Charles 
IX.,  that  the  famous  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  took  place  (Aug.  24,  1572), 
which  covered  with  infamy  the  weak  king,  and  the  cold,  scheming  queen  mother  who 
instigated  it.  Still  another  of  her  children,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Protestant  king,  but  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  Pope  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne.  Another  member  of  the  great  Florentine  house, 
Mary  de’  Medici,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  mother  of  Louis  XIII.  (king, 
1610-43).  She  availed  herself  of  the  confusion  following  the  assassination  of  Henry  to 
seize  the  regency,  which  she  administered  with  marked  energy  for  many  years. 

Louis  XIV.,  son  and  successor  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  king  from  1643  to  1715.  He 
wras  married  to  a  benevolent  but  not  brilliant  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  who  spoke  French 
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with  difficulty,  and  was  far  outshone  by  the  princess  of  England,  sister  of  Charles  II., 
with  whom  the  king  maintained  for  some  time  a  coquettish  correspondence.  It  was 
Mademoiselle  Louise  de  \  alliere,  a  maid  of  honor  to  the  madame,  who  obtained  the  first 
real  empire  over  the  affections  of  the  young  king.  She  had  a  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  character,  which  contrasted  in  a  marked  degree  with  the  arrogant  manners  of  Madame 
de  Montespan,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  king’s  favor,  and  won  for  Louise  de  Valliere 
an  affection  from  all  which  secured  the  pardon  of  her  errors.  When  she  saw  that  her 
influence  over  the  king  was  at  an  end  she  embraced,  in  the  language  of  Voltaire,  <(the 
resource  of  gentle  souls,  who  feel  the  need  of  strong  and  deep  sentiments  to  govern 
them ;  she  felt  that  God  alone  could  succeed  her  lover  in  her  heart. w  She  became  a 
Carmelite  nun,  went  about  with  naked  feet,  fasted  rigorously,  and  chanted  in  the  choir 
the  unknown  tongue  of  her  religion.  She  lived  this  austere  life,  under  the  name  of 
Sister  Louise  of  Mercy,  for  thirty-five  years  (1675-1710). 

The  Marchioness  of  Montespan,  Athenais  de  Mortemar  (born  1641),  and  her  two 
sisters,  were  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  women  of  their  time,  and  combined  with  this 
advantage  remarkable  attractions  of  mind.  The  charm  of  their  conversation  made  the 
wit  of  the  Mortemars  a  byword,  and  sufficiently  discredits  the  current  report  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  was  obliged  to  intrust  the  writing  of  her  letters  to  Louis  XIV. 
to  Madame  Scarron,  who  afterward  succeeded  her  in  favor  of  the  king.  Far  different 
in  temperament  and  bearing  from  the  modest  de  la  Valliere  was  Madame  de  Montespan. 
<lA  beauty,  proud  and  opulent,  a  forest  of  blonde  hair,  eyes  of  azure  filled  with  light,  a 
splendid  color,  and  a  skin  of  dazzling  whiteness,  one  of  those  faces  magnetic  and  radi¬ 
ant,  which  shed  brilliance  wherever  they  turn,  a  wit  incisive,  caustic,  flashing,  the 
bearing  of  a  goddess  boldly  usurping  the  place  of  Juno  in  Olympus, w — this  is  the  por¬ 
trait  sketched  by  a  lively  French  writer  of  the  favorite  who  for  thirteen  years  (1662-75) 
held  sway  over  the  heart  of  the  (<  Grand  Monarch. w 

The  woman  who  had  the  unique  distinction  of  winning  back  Louis  XIV.  to  a  serious 
and  moral  life  was  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  vicissitudes  of  her  life  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  wife  of  another  of  the  greatest  of  French  monarchs,  the  Empress 
Josephine.  Madame  de  Maintenon  spent  several  years  of  her  youth,  like  Josephine,  in 
Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  her  early  fortunes  were  even  more  somber.  She 
first  saw  the  light  (Nov.  27,  1635)  in  the  prison  of  Niort  in  France,  where  her  father 
wras  confined  for  debt  and  for  suspected  correspondence  with  the  enemy  in  the 
religious  wars.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Francois  d’Aubigne.  Her  father  belonged 
to  the  great  Protestant  family  of  that  name,  and  she  herself  was  educated  as  a  Prot¬ 
estant,  after  her  return  from  Martinique  in  her  tenth  year.  She  was  afterward  placed 
in  a  convent,  where  she  surrendered  Protestantism,  and  was  even  charged  in  later 
years  with  encouraging  persecution  of  her  childhood  faith. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Fran£ois  d’Aubigne  made  at  seventeen  one  of 
those  marriages  so  common  in  France,  with  a  man  of  more  than  twice  her  years,  the 
poet  Scarron.  Her  husband  was  only  forty-two,  but  he  was  paralyzed  and  deprived  of 
the  use  of  all  his  limbs.  His  death,  eight  years  later  (Oct.,  1660),  left  Madame  Scar¬ 
ron  without  means  except  a  modest  pension  of  2,000  livres  ($500),  granted  her  by 
Anne  of  Austria.  Instead  of  compromising  her  reputation  midst  the  gayeties  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  young  widow  sought  only  to  merit  the  esteem  and  sympathy 
of  the  best  people.  « Tastefully  but  simply  gowned,  modest  and  discreet,  intelligent 
and  distinguished,  with  the  innqte  elegance  which  is  not  given  by  luxury,  but  comes 
only  from  nature,  of  sweet  and  sincere  piety,  occupying  herself  more  with  others  than 
with  herself,  conversing  well  and  —  what  is  still  rarer  knowing  how  to  listen,  inter¬ 
esting  herself  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  friends,  skilful  in  the  art  of  diverting 
and  consoling  them,  she  was  regarded  with  reason  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  and 
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one  of  the  superior  women  of  Paris.”  This  is  the  characterization  of  M.  Imbert  de- 
Saint- Amand,  who  has  given  such  intimate  study  to  the  women  of  the  French  court. 
The  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  deprived  the  charming  widow  of  her  pension,  and  she 
was  on  the  point  of  following  the  Princess  de  Nemours  to  Portugal,  when  Madame 
de  Montespan  had  her  pension  restored  by  King  Louis  XIV. 

Madame  Scarron  became  such  a  favorite  with  Madame  de  Montespan  that  she  was 
chosen  to  bring  up  the  children  of  herself  and  the  king  (1670).  In  this  position  the 
young  widow  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  king,  until  she  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  Madame  de  Montespan  as  a  dangerous  rival  for  his  favor.  Quarrels  broke 
out  between  them  which  were  often  reconciled,  only  to  break  forth  again  upon  some 
new  occasion.  Louis  XIV.  remarked  :  <(I  have  more  trouble  in  keeping  peace  between 
them  than  in  reestablishing  it  in  Turkey.”  The  king  was  already  turning  from  his 
haughty  favorite,  with  her  unendurable  caprices,  toward  the  sweet-tempered  woman 
who  was  urging  him  to  return  to  his  wife  and  make  peace  with  his  God.  He  was 
reaching  an  age  when  reflection  begins  to  take  the  place  of  impulse.  The  star  of 
Madame  Scarron  steadily  rose  at  court.  The  king  gave  her  the  means  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1674  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  fourteen  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
later  created  her  the  Marchioness  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  began  to  be  courted  for  her  influence,  and  still  more  after  the 
death  of  the  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  in  her  arms  (July  30,  1683).  It  was  not  long  after 
this  event  that  she  was  able  to  write  to  a  friend  :  <(  I  have  achieved  a  surprising  fortune, 
but  one  which  is  not  my  work.  I  am  where  you  see  me  without  having  wished  it,  with¬ 
out  having  hoped  for  it,  without  having  foreseen  it.”  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  been 
quietly  married,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to  Louis  XIV.  The  child  born  in  prison,  the  widow 
of  the  helpless  and  penniless  poet,  had  become  the  wife  of  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the  world.  Still  beautiful,  through  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper  and  the  regularity  of  her  life,  she  justified  by  her  charm  some  of  the  sage  com¬ 
ments  of  M.  de  Saint-Amand  upon  the  persistence  of  attraction  in  women  of  mature 
years :  — 

“For  such  women,  those  truly  beautiful,  the  period  of  conquest  is  more  prolonged  than  is 
usually  believed.  The  truth  in  this  matter  is  not  generally  known,  because  a  prejudice,  limited  to  a 
certain  age,  the  period  of  feminine  success,  is  widely  spread,  and  lovers,  feeling  more  flattered  by  the 
affection  of  women  who  have  not  passed  their  youth,  sometimes  take  as  much  pains  to  hide  their  devo¬ 
tion  as  they  take  to  disclose  it  when  their  idols  are  of  only  twenty  years.  I  am  persuaded,  for  my  part, 
that  men  who  have  passed  forty  years  are  less  charming  than  women  of  the  same  age.  Thev  may 
achieve  greater  success  by  wealth,  position,  or  brilliance,  but  if  deprived  of  these  advantages  they  would 
produce  no  impression.  On  the  contrary,  women  who  have  passed  forts',  when  they  possess  real 
beauts',  still  preserve  the  charms  which  cause  them  to  be  loved  for  themselves,  independently  of  every 
advantage  beyond  their  beauty.” 

The  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  so  secretly  celebrated, 
in  a  little  oratory  at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  only  three  or  four  people,  that  even 
the  date  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  svas  sometime  at  the  close  of  1685,  or  in  January,  1686. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  svas  nes’er  acknowledged  as  queen,  but  exercised  more  real  posver 
than  her  unhappy  predecessor.  The  share  which  she  had  in  gos-ernment,  much  exag¬ 
gerated  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Louis  XIV.,  appears  to  have  been  a  ptudent  sugges¬ 
tion  nosv  and  then  regarding  men  and  minor  measures,  rather  than  the  shaping  of  great 
policies.  Fenelon  had  described  her  many  years  before  as  (<  Reason  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Graces,”  and  the  king  declared  that  if  the  Pope  svas  entitled  to  the 
name  of  (<  His  Holiness  ”  and  the  king  to  (<  His  Majesty,”  she  svas  entitled  to  be  called 
w  Your  Solidity.”  «  What  thinks  Your  Solidity  ?” or  «  Let  us  consult  Madame  Reason,” 
svere  the  terms  svith  which  he  often  turned  to  her  in  the  presence  of  his  ministers.  But 
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there  is  little  evidence  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  made  a  study  of  politics,  or  that  she 
sought  to  wrest  the  scepter  from  Louis  XIV.  and  his  responsible  advisers.  To  her  zeal 
was  long  attributed  in  some  quarters  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
drove  so  many  French  Protestants  of  means  and  ability  to  seek  their  fortune  in  distant 
lands;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  she  urged  moderation  upon  the  king  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  check  the  severity  of  the  persecutions. 

The  work  in  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  her  most  congenial  field  was  the 
education  and  care  of  the  young.  As  soon  as  her  fortunes  permitted,  she  started  a  school 
for  girls  who  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  as  she  had  been.  This  school  be¬ 
came  the  nucleus  of  the  great  institution  of  St.  Cyr,  where  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  her  later  years  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1715.  She 
survived  him  only  four  years,  dying  April  15,  1719,  and  finding  a  grave  in  the  choir  of 
the  school  she  had  loved  so  well. 

Even  more  extreme  in  its  vicissitudes  than  the  career  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
though  involving  a  less  remarkable  elevation  from  poverty  to  the  throne,  was  the  career 
of  Marie  Antoinette  de  Lorraine,  queen  of  France.  It  was  fitting  that  the  day  of  her 
birth  —  November  2,  1755  —  should  be  marked  by  a  great  upheaval  of  nature,  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  tidal  wave  at  Lisbon, —  an  antetype  of  that  mighty  upheaval  in  France 
thirty-eight  years  later,  which  swallowed  up  orders,  privileges,  and  finally,  the  throne 
itself.  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Austrian  empress,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  inherited  something  of  her  mother’s  high  courage  and  lofty  ideals.  The 
mother  taught  the  daughter  the  household  economies  of  the  court  at  Vienna,  and 
the  simple,  unassuming  manners  which  endeared  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  to 
the  German  people. 

The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Austria,  was  marked  by  more  bloody 
battles  and  more  striking  victories  for  the  Austrian  arms  than  the  reign  of  any  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  male  rulers  until  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Maria  Theresa  (born  May  13,  1717)  was 
a  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  The  emperor  had  no  living  male  heirs  and 
fixed  the  succession  upon  her  by  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  sanction 
(1724).  Maria  Theresa,  w'ho  had  married  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
assumed  the  government  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  (Oct.  20, 

1740).  She  found  rival  claimants  for  the  throne  in  all  directions, 
who  immediately  plunged  into  war.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  laid  claims  to  parts 
of  the  empire,  while  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  king  of  Spain 
claimed  the  entire  succession.  France  espoused  the  cause  of  Bavaria, 

V: 

and  England  alone  stood  by  the  young  queen.  Frederick  II.  marched  ( 
suddenly  into  Silesia  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  aided  by  the  French, 
compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  Vienna  to  Presburg.  There,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  occurred  the  dramatic  scene  in  which  the  empress 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  with  her  infant  son  Joseph  in  her  arms, 
and  appealed  to  them  for  protection  and  help.  A  wild  shout  of  enthusiasm 
burst  from  the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  a  powerful  army  was  speedily  at  the  service  of 
their  young  monarch.  There  is  not  space  here  to  follow  the  resolute  policy  of  the 
empress  through  successive  battles,  sieges,  and  alliances.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle  (Oct.,  1748)  the  « Seven  Years’  War,9  and  the  peace  of  Nimuegen,  are  among 
the  noted  events  of  her  checkered  reign. 

When  at  last  the  «  Seven  Years’  War  »  was  ended  (Feb.  15,  1763),  Maria  Theresa  set 
about  her  long  delayed  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  She  established 
schools,  moderated  feudal  hardships,  improved  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  and  fostered 
industry  and  commerce.  Her  husband,  the  Emperor  Francis,  died  August  18,  1765, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  II.,  who  became  joint  repent  with  his  mother. 
Maria  Theresa  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  ten  reached  maturity.  She  established 
two  collateral  branches  of  her  house  through  her  younger  sons,  the  Archduke  Leopold 
in  Tuscany,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Este  in  Modena. 
When  at  length  the  empress  died  (Nov.  29,  1780),  she  had  raised  Austria  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  power  and  paved  the  way  for  its  participation  in  the  powerful  alliances  which 
resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon  and  finally  drove  him  from  the  throne.  Thomas 
Carlyle  declares  that  Maria  Theresa  was  <(  most  brave,  high  and  pious  minded  ;  beauti¬ 
ful,  too,  and  radiant  with  good  nature,  though  of  a  temper  that  will  easily  catch  fire; 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  nobler  woman  then  living. w 

Marie  Antoinette  was  designated,  while  still  a  child,  as  the  wife  of  the  dauphin  of 
France,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  1770,  before  she 
was  yet  fifteen  years  old.  Her  position  at  the  French  court  was  a  difficult  one,  and  her 
reliance  on  the  advice  of  the  Austrian  minister  and  their  daily  reports  to  her  mother, 
the  empress  of  Austria,  put  her  under  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Austrian  spy.  Her 
position  was  not  improved  with  thinking  people  when,  two  years  after,  becoming 
queen,  she  allowed  her  taste  for  luxurious  living  and  for  distributing  liberal  pensions 
to  her  favorites  to  embroil  her  with  Turgot, —  the  one  great  minister  whose  far¬ 
sighted  reforms,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  out,  might  have  saved  France  the 
throes  of  revolution  and  Marie  Antoinette  from  the  scaffold.  Turgot’s  reforms  ran 
counter  to  some  of  the  queen’s  darling  projects,  and  when  she  joined  his  adversaries 
among  the  privileged  orders,  and  persuaded  the  weak  king  to  deprive  him  of  his 
functions  (May  12,  1776),  the  die  was  unconsciously  cast  that  France  should  swim  in 
blood. 

One  of  many  unfortunate  incidents  which  cast  a  false  light  upon  the  character  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  made  her  distrusted  and  even  hated,  was  the  celebrated  affair  of 
the  diamond  necklace.  Dumas  has  told  the  story,  with  the  inimitable  charm  of  his  ab¬ 
sorbing  style,  but  with  pretty  close  adherence  to  historic  facts,  in  his  romance,  <(Le 
Collier  de  la  Reine.w  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  queen  was  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  occurred,  but  she  was  enmeshed  in  such  a  -web  of  conspiracy  and 
falsehood  that  it  has  required  the  careful  researches  of  later  historians  to  fully  clear  her 
memory.  The  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan  had  aroused  the  ill  will  of  the  queen  and  was 
treated  by  her  with  the  most  haughty  indifference.  Standing  substantially  at  the  head 
of  the  church,  with  many  privileges  to  dispense,  having  been  ambassador  at  Vienna 
and  seeking  to  become  the  successor  of  Mazarin  or  Richelieu  in  political  affairs,  and  a 
master  of  the  art  of  bringing  women  to  his  feet,  he  fretted  much  at  the  obstacle  to  his 
ambition  afforded  by  the  queen’s  distrust.  It  wras  while  these  feelings  wrere  at  the 
flood  that  he  met  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  de  Valois, —  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France,  possessed  of  beauty,  charm,  refinement,  and  finesse,  but  of  the  type  of 
the  most  skilful  and  daring  of  adventuresses. 

When  the  Countess  de  la  Motte  had  learned,  from  the  confidences  of  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  of  his  ambition  to  gain  a  favorable  footing  with  the  queen,  outlines  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  by  which  she  should  rob  him  of  millions  seem  to  have  flashed  through  her 
mind.  She  told  the  cardinal  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  queen  and 
would  say  a  good  word  for  him  whenever  the  occasion  arose.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  reported  the  effect  of  her  pleading,  which  was  soon  followed  up  by  friendly  mes¬ 
sages  in  writing,  purporting  to  come  from  Marie  Antoinette.  As  the  queen  continued 
to  treat  the  cardinal  in  public  with  the  same  frigid  manners  as  before,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  afford  him  a  visible  sign  of  her  friendly  feeling  to  prevent  his  suspicions. 

Even  this  was  not  beyond  the  skill  of  Madame  de  la  Motte.  Her  husband  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  a  woman  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  queen.  This  woman 
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was  promised  a  liberal  reward  if  she  would  do  what  the  countess  desired,  and  was  even 
assured  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  queen.  Thus  was  arranged  the  celebrated 
meeting  in  the  garden  of  Versailles,  at  which  the  ambition,  the  pride,  and  even  the 
love  of  the  cardinal  for  Marie  Antoinette  was  rewarded,  as  he  believed,  with  a  marked 
sign  of  her  favor.  It  was  the  evening  of  July  28,  1784,  when  the  cardinal  was  warned 
by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  who  represented  herself  as  an  intermediary  for  the  queen,  to 
await  her  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  garden.  Presently  appeared  a  woman,  bearing  a 
rose.  The  cardinal  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  murmured  a  few  words  of  his  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  double  of  the  queen,  offering  him  the  rose,  repeated  the  words  taught  her 
by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  <(  You  know  what  is  signified  by  this.®  Before  the  cardinal 
should  have  any  opportunity  to  discover  the  deception,  Madame  de  la  Motte  appeared 
with  a  warning  that  the  countess  of  Artois  was  coming  down  the  walk,  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  queen  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  she  had  come. 

The  cardinal,  after  this  episode,  was  an  easy  prey  for  the  projects  of  De  la  Motte. 
It  was  soon  communicated  to  him  that  the  queen  was  desirous  of  a  diamond  necklace 
which  had  been  made  up  by  the  court  jewelers,  Boehmer  and  Bassenge,  from  all  the 
finest  diamonds  which  they  had  been  able  to  collect.  The  price  was  1,600,000  livres 
($320,000)  and  the  queen,  when  shown  the  necklace  several  years  before,  had  declared 
that  it  was  the  price  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  she  would  rather  the  money  were  thus  spent. 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  however,  convinced  Cardinal  de  Rohan  that  the  queen  now  desired 
the  necklace  and  that,  while  she  would  eventually  pay  for  it  herself,  she  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  act  as  her  intermediary  with  the  jewelers.  The  designing  conspirator 
paved  the  way  with  the  jewelers  for  a  visit  from  the  cardinal,  and  showed  them  what 
purported  to  be  an  order  from  the  queen  herself,  signed  (<  Marie  Antoinette  de  France.® 
The  precious  necklace  was  delivered  to  the  cardinal,  and  by  him  to  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  the  queen. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Marie  Antoinette  received  a  note  from  the  jewelers,  de¬ 
claring  that  they  felt  (<  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  most  beautiful  orna¬ 
ment  of  diamonds  in  existence  was  to  serve  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  of  queens.® 
The  queen  could  make  nothing  of  this  communication,  and  instructed  Madame  Campan 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  learn  what  it  meant.  When  the  latter  met  Boehmer  a  few 
days  later  (Aug.  3,  1785),  she  was  stupefied  to  hear  his  story,  and  he  was  equally  as¬ 
tounded  by  her  declaration  that  she  knew  nothing  of  any  contract  for  the  necklace  and 
had  never  seen  it  in  the  queen’s  possession.  Then  followed,  within  less  than  a  fortnight, 
the  stormy  scene  which  Dumas  has  painted  in  such  vivid  colors,  when  the  king  called 
de  Rohan  into  his  presence  and  that  of  the  queen  to  make  explanations,  and  the  queen, 
beside  herself  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  repudiated  all  the  letters  and  mes¬ 
sages  which  de  Rohan  claimed  to  have  received  from  her.  When,  finally,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  precious  missive  directing  the  purchase  of  the  jewels,  Louis  XVI.,  after 
a  glance,  declared:  — 

*  That  is  neither  the  writing  of  the  queen  nor  her  signature.  How  could  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Rohan,  the  great  Almoner,  persuade  himself  that  the  queen  would  sign  herself  •  Marie  Antoinette  de 
France  ’  ?  No  one  is  ignorant  that  queens  sign  only  their  baptismal  names." 

A  glimmer  of  the  truth  shot  through  the  mind  of  de  Rohan.  The  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  had  been  forged  by  Madame  de  la  Motte  and  her  associates,  the  queen  had 
never  extended  her  good  wishes  to  de  Rohan  or  authorized  him  to  buy  the  necklace, 
and  she  did  not  even  know  that  such  projects  were  being  carried  out  in  her  name.  The 
necklace  had  been  taken  apart,  the  largest  gems  sold  in  London  by  de  la  Motte,  and  the 
smaller  appropriated  by  Madame  de  la  Motte.  De  Rohan  was  arrested,  deprived  of  his 
dignities,  and  sentenced  not  to  come  near  any  place  where  the  court  was  established. 
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Madame  de  la  Motte,  the  young  woman  who  served  as  the  double  of  the  queen,  the  ma¬ 
gician  Cagliostro  (who  had  aided  and  abetted  the  conspirators),  and  several  others  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy,  received  a  more  severe  punishment. 

The  political  complications  of  the  time  made  Cardinal  de  Rohan  a  hero  in  the 
popular  mind  because  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Marie  Antoinette,  in  spite  of  her 
high  principles  and  keen  sense  of  justice,  was  distrusted  by  the  old  noblesse,  because  of 
her  contempt  for  some  of  the  minor  points  of  court  etiquette  and  the  frank  independ¬ 
ence  of  her  character.  By  the  people,  also,  she  came  to  be  hated  for  faults  only  partly 
her  own, —  the  grinding  load  of  taxation  which  resulted  from  the  exemption  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  from  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  the  display  of  fri¬ 
volity  and  luxury  at  Versailles  when  want  and  starvation  stalked  through  the  land.  The 
title  of  (<  the  Austrian  woman, ”  was  conferred  upon  her  by  popular  distrust,  and  was 
often  thrown  in  her  face  during  the  Revolution.  The  final  acts  in  the  comedy  of  the 
diamond  necklace  were  played  only  three  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
the  mystery  which  was  thrown  over  the  real  facts  left  a  flavor  of  scandal  about  the 
devoted  head  of  the  queen  which  stimulated  the  hatred  of  her  that  was  already 
spreading  among  nearly  all  classes. 

The  grand  festivities  of  Versailles,  and  the  innocent  mimicry  of  peasant  life  which 
Marie  Antoinette  played  with  her  dairy  and  milk  stools  at  the  chateau  of  the  Petit 
Trianon  (where  she  cast  off  even  the  bonds  of  official  etiquette  which  she  felt  com¬ 


pelled  to  recognize  in  the  great  palace),  were  soon  to  give  place  to  events 
which  left  no  room  for  gayety  or  for  playing  at  the  games  of  children. 
The  states  general,  summoned  by  the  king  to  deliberate  over  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  met  on  May  4,  1789,  and  within  a  few  weeks  de¬ 
clared  themselves  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  the  vote  of  a  noble 


or  a  prelate  should  have  no  more  weight  than  that  of  a  representative 
of  the  people.  Then  came  the  celebrated  day  of  the  fourth  of  August, 


when  personal  servitude,  feudal  privileges,  and  exemptions  from  the 
public  charges  were  abolished  in  a  great  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  ill-considered  but  striking  scene  in  the  opera  room  at  Versailles 
(Oct.  1,  1789),  where  the  brave  young  officers  of  the  army,  rapturously  devoted 
to  the  person  of  the  queen,  pledged  themselves  with  their  naked  swords  to  defend 


her  against  every  ill.  Events  moved  rapidly  toward  the  grim  days  of  1792,  when 
the  king  was  deprived  of  his  power  and  revolution  held  full  sway  at  Paris. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1792,  that  the  career  of  another  remarkable  woman,  Madame 
Roland,  came  athwart  that  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Roland,  a  man  of  capacity,  but  not  of 
great  brilliance,  became  minister  of  the  interior  (March  24,  179 2)  in  the  stormy  days 
when  the  Girondins,or  moderate  republicans,  were  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  violent 
passions  and  murderous  instincts  of  the  Jacobins.  His  ministry  lasted  only  until  June 
12,  but  its  acts,  and  especially  its  documents,  were  largely  the  work  of  Madame  Roland. 
In  the  words  of  Saint  Beuve,  (<  Madame  Roland  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  entered  the 
ministry  with  her  husband.”  With  the  determination  to  drive  the  king  from  power  and 
enthrone  the  Republic,  a  letter  was  read  in  the  council  of  ministers  (June  11)  by  Roland, 
composed  by  his  wife,  dictating  the  course  ol  the  monarch.  The  queen,  herself,  in  a 
conference  the  next  day,  asked  Dumouriez  :  <(Do  you  think  that  the  king  ought  to  en¬ 
dure  longer  the  menaces  and  insolence  of  Roland?”  The  minister  was  dismissed, 
and  his  wife  was  spurred  to  more  bitter  enmity  than  before  against  the  king  and  the 
woman  whose  high  descent  and  royal  power  were  so  constant  a  sting  to  her  pride. 
Roland  was  returned  to  power  for  a  time,  but  Madame  Roland’s  triumph  over  Marie 
Antoinette  was  short-lived.  While  the  queen  languished  longer  in  prison,  only  twenty- 
three  days  intervened  between  her  death  and  the  theatrical  appearance  of  Madame- 
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Roland  on  the  scaffold  (Nov.  8,  1793),  uttering  her  famous  cry:  (<  O,  liberty,  what  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !  » 

The  royal  family  were  practically  prisoners  after  the  revolutionary  scenes  of 
Aug.  10,  1792.  They  were  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple  (Aug.  13)  and 
the  king  remained  there  until  he  went  to  his  death.  The  queen  was  transferred  in 
August,  i793>  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  on  the  little  island  which  had  formed 
the  stronghold  of  ancient  Paris,  in  order  to  guard  her  more  securely  against  the  plots 
for  her  release.  During  these  months,  the  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  w'as  one  long  agony  of 
humiliation,  anxious  hopes,  and  depressing  fears.  When  royalty  was  abolished  by  the 
National  Assembly,  the  fact  was  announced  with  a  solemn  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
the  reading  of  a  proclamation  (Sept.  21,  179*)  by  a  municipal  officer,  loud  enough  for 
the  royal  family  to  hear  in  their  quiet  prison:  w  Royalty  is  abolished  in  France,  and 
all  public  acts  will  be  dated  from  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,®  —  thus  ran  the  proc¬ 
lamation — <(  The  seal  of  the  state  will  bear  for  its  motto  these  words,  (  The  French 
Republic?  ®  Louis  XVI.  went  to  the  scaffold  just  four  months  later  (Jan.  21,  1793). 
Marie  Antoinette  was  left  with  the  king’s  sister  and  her  two  children, —  the  young 
prince  of  eight  years  and  the  brave  young  girl  of  fourteen  who,  as  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  was  honored  later  by  Napoleon  with  the  declaration  that  she  was  wthe  only  man 
of  her  family.®  The  queen  and  her  party,  at  first  treated  with  some  show  of  respect, 
found  the  coils  ot  hatred  tightening  constantly  around  them.  At  last  the  young  prince 
was  taken  away  and  made  to  sign  the  most  odious  charges  against  his  mother,  and  it  be¬ 
came  only  too  evident  that  the  queen  herself  must  follow  her  husband  to  the  scaffold, 
unless  some  means  of  escape  could  be  devised. 

A  romantic  affection  for  the  queen  had  been  inspired  in  many  young  officers  and 
nobles  during  the  happy  days  of  pageantry  and  revelry  at  Versailles.  Several  of  these 
officers  made  desperate  and  elaborate  plots  to  rescue  her  from  the  very  midst  of  her 
jailers,  and  such  was  the  seductive  charm  of  Marie  Antoinette,  even  in  her  sober  garb 
of  black,  and  such  was  her  noble  and  dignified  bearing  under  imprisonment  and  insult, 
that  her  very  guards  again  and  again  lent  themselves  to  the  projects 
for  her  release.  A  vivid  reality,  even  though  in  part  fictitious, 
is  imparted  to  those  desperate  days  by  the  brilliant  pen  of  Du¬ 
mas  in  <(Le  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge.®  But  all  such  plots 
were  frustrated,  and  the  queen  was  summoned  before  a 
packed  court  and  put  upon  trial  for  her  life.  Even  the  infamous 
Fouquier-Tinville,  who  won  such  infamy  by  his  bloody  policy  as 
public  prosecutor,  was  compelled  to  stay  the  proceedings  on  the 
first  day  (Oct.  3,  1793)  because  no  charges  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  Charges  were 
promptly  manufactured,  however,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  subjected  to  a  long  series 
of  insulting  questions,  reflecting  alike  upon  her  loyalty  as  a  queen  and  her  fidelity  as 
a  mother.  Some  she  answered  with  noble  dignity;  to  others,  infamous  in  their  mere 
suggestion,  she  replied  with  disdainful  silence. 

The  farce  of  the  trial  was  soon  over.  The  death  of  <(  the  widow  Capet,®  as  she  was 
called,  in  denial  of  her  royal  rank,  was  set  for  the  16th  of  October,  i793‘  Great  crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  see  the  unhappy  woman  borne  to  her  death.  When  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  cart,  moving  slowly  toward  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  jolting  on 
the  rough  pavements,  there  were  shouts  from  the  women  of  the  slums  .  (  \  ou  ha\en  t 
got  the  cushions  of  the  Trianon!®  .The  queen,  knowing  the  bitterness  against  her, 
had  already  inquired  in  her  prison  : (<  Do  you  think  that  the  people  will  let  me  get  to  the 
scaffold  without  tearing  me  in  pieces?®  w  You  will  reach  the  scaffold,  madame,  without 
receiving  any  harm,®  replied  the  gendarme;  but  as  the  queen  looked  into  the  sullen 
and  bitter  faces  peering  at  her  along  the  road,  and  heard  their  jeers  and  groans,  she 
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doubted  more  than  once  whether  the  promise  of  the  gendarme  would  be  realized. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  queen  uttered  a  brief  prayer  to  God,  cast  a  last 
look  upon  the  Tuileries,  her  first  prison,  descended  from  the  cart,  and  with  a  firm  tread 
and  without  help  mounted  the  steps  of  the  guillotine.  She  made  no  effort  to  address 
the  angry  crowd,  but  courteous  and  thoughtful  to  the  last,  when  she  stepped  acciden¬ 
tally  upon  the  foot  of  the  executioner  Samson,  she  said,  (<  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.®  She 
placed  her  head  upon  the  block,  the  knife  fell,  and  at  a  quarter  after  noon  the  last  act 
was  performed  in  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Charlotte  Corday  wras  another  woman  who  played  a  striking  part  in  the  history 
of  these  troublous  times  in  France.  Her  long  self-communing  and  heroic  mold  have 
led  to  the  comparison  of  her  character  and  deed  with  those  of  (<the  Maid  of  Orleans.® 
Lamartine  in  his  fervid  prose  called  her  (<The  angel  of  assassination.®  She  was  born 
a  year  earlier  than  the  great  Napoleon  (in  1768),  of  a  noble  family  which  counted  the 
dramatist  Corneille  among  its  members.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  but  passed 
the  lonely  hours  of  her  girlhood  studying  Plutarch  and  the  great  masters  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  Voltaire  and  the  modern  philosophers.  From  the  Ancients  she  imbibed 
something  of  their  resolute  republican  spirit,  and  when  the  party  to  which  she  was 
devoted,  the  Girondins,  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  red  writh 
their  blood,  she  resolved  to  play  the  part  of  Brutus,  who  rid  Rome  of  Caesar.  She 
had  come  to  believe  that  Marat,  one  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  was  responsible  for 
the  ills  of  France  and  that  his  removal  would  stay  the  bloody  current  of  the  times. 
She  left  her  humble  home  of  Caen  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Deputy  Duperret 
and  reached  Paris  on  July  11,  1793.  She  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  stately  Nor¬ 
man  figure,  with  the  pose  and  courage  which  come  from  <(  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.®  In  the  passport  which  she  had  obtained  in  April  she  was  described  as 
possessed  of  <(  gray  eyes,  high  forehead,  long  nose,  average  mouth,  sharp  chin,  and 
oval  face.® 

Charlotte  Corday  put  up  at  the  little  Providence  Inn,  attended  to  some  business 
matters  which  had  been  the  nominal  object  of  her  visit  to  Paris,  and  then  prepared  to 
remove  Marat.  She  purchased  a  large  sheath  knife  in  the  Palais  Royal,  took  a  coach 
for  the  house  of  Marat,  Rue  de  I'EcoIe  de  Aledecine ,  No.  44,  and  was  soon  at  his  door. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  gain  admittance.  She  was  tw'ice  turned  away,  sent  two  notes 
which  were  not  answered,  but  finally  on  Saturday,  July  13,  was  admitted  to  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Marat  had  been  a  profound  scholar  and  vigorous  writer,  but  in  his  wanderings 
to  escape  his  enemies  he  had  contracted  in  the  sewers  of  Paris  a  loathsome  skin 
disease,  from  which  he  derived  relief  only  by  sitting  in  the  bath  wrapped  in  towels. 
It  was  thus  that  he  received  Charlotte  Corday, —  ill,  as  Carlyle  says  <(  of  Revolution 
Fever, —  of  what  other  malady  this  history  had  rather  not  name.®  The  young  girl 
had  written  Marat  that  she  -would  put  him  in  a  position  (<  to  render  France  a  great 
service.®  What  is  known  of  their  talk  survives  only  in  her  confession.  She  began 
by  telling  him  she  was  from  the  seat  of  rebellion  at  Caen.  When  he  asked  her  for  the 
deputies  who  were  traitors  to  the  Republic,  she  named  several.  «  Their  heads  shall  fall 
within  a  fortnight,®  croaked  Marat.  He  leaned  over  to  write  their  names,  wrhen 
Charlotte  Corday  drew  her  knife  and  plunged  it  with  sure,  certain  stroke  into  his 
heart.  His  cries  for  help  brought  two  women  of  the  household,  against  whom  the 
maid  contended  for  a  moment  with  her  girlish  strength;  but  she  surrendered  quietly 
to  the  gendarmes  and  was  taken  to  the  Abbaye  prison.  Her  trial  followed  within 
four  days,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  trial  day  she  was  executed.  When  the  indict¬ 
ments  were  read,  with  their  prosy  legal  phrases,  and  the  witnesses  were  called,  Char¬ 
lotte  impatiently  interrupted:  «A11  these  details  are  needless;  it  is  I  that  killed  Marat. 
I  killed  one  man,®  she  added,  (<  to  save  a  hundred  thousand, —  a  villain  to  save  inno- 
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cents,  a  sa\agewild  beast  to  give  repose  to  my  country. ®  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said  but  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  she  was 
taken  in  the  fatal  cart  to  her  doom.  Carlyle,  in  histfFrench  Revolution,®  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  closing  scene:  — 

At  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the  countenance  of  Charlotte  wears  the  same  still  smile.  The  exe¬ 
cutioners  proceed  to  bind  her  feet  ;  she  resists, thinking  it  meant  as  an  insult ;  on  a  word  of  explanation, 
she  submits  with  cheerful  apology.  As  the  last  act,  all  being  now  ready,  they  take  the  neckerchief 
from  her  neck  ;  a  blush  of  maidenly  shame  overspreads  that  fair  face  and  neck  ;  the  cheeks  were  still 
tinged  with  it  when  the  executioner  lifted  the  severed  head,  to  show  it  to  the  people.  *  It  is  most  true,* 
says  Forster,  'that  he  struck  the  cheek  insultingly  ;  for  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes:  the  police  imprisoned 
him  for  it.’  0 


From  out  of  the  blood  and  terror  of  the  Revolution  emerged  a  woman  whose  name 
will  ever  be  dear  through  fellow  feeling  to  all  women  who  have  suffered.  This  woman 
was  Josephine  Tascher,  afterward  Josephine  Beauharnais,  then  Josephine  Bonaparte, 
empress  of  the  French,  and  finally  worse  than  widowed  by  divorce.  This  woman  of 
checkered  history  was  born  in  the  little  French  island  of  Martinique,  in  the  West 
Indies,  June  23,  1763.  Her  first  husband  was  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  who  came  to  the  island  as  governor  in  1757.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  Paris  on  December  12,  1779.  The  young  couple  were  at  first  much  de¬ 
voted,  but  quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  them  and  the  husband  was  often  away  from 
Paris  on  military  duty.  Josephine,  with  her  daughter  Hortense,  sailed  for  her  island 
home  in  June,  1788,  and  was  almost  lost  in  a  terrific  storm  which  broke  out  off  the 
coast  of  France.  Beauharnais  in  the  meantime  entered  politics,  became  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  finally  its  president. 

Josephine  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  her  husband  and  was  still  more  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  her  back  into  his  home.  She  left  Martinique  in 
September,  1790,  and  was  soon  established  in  Paris.  This  ray  of  light  in  the  life  of 
the  future  empress  was  soon  obscured  by  the  death  of  her  father  only  two  months 
after  leaving  Martinique,  and  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  “Reign  of  Terror.®  Beau¬ 
harnais  became  general-in-chief  of  the  French  army  (June,  1793),  but  soon  attracted 
the  suspicion  of  the  Jacobin  leaders.  When  all  emigrants  were  outlawed,  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  remain  in  the  army,  even  as  a  private  soldier.  He  refused  to  emigrate,  but 
he  was  the  brother  of  an  emigrant  and  was  denounced  and  arrested  early  in  1794. 
Josephine  was  untiring  in  her  visits  and  attentions  at  the  prison,  but  she  was  herself 
arrested  April  20,  1794,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Cannes.  Beauharnais  went  to 
the  scaffold  (June  23,  1794)  and  Josephine  would  have  followed  him  but  for  the  happy 
accident  which  overturned  Robespierre  and  threw  open  the  prison  doors. 

It  was  difficult  for  Josephine,  in  the  midst  of  such  calamities,  to  retain  her  faith  in 
the  fortune  teller  who  had  told  her  at  Martinique:  ((  Y 011  will  one  day  be  queen  of 
France.®  But  an  accident  was  about  to  bring  together  the  unfortunate  woman  and  the 
man  who  was  to  place  her  upon  the  throne.  Napoleon,  then  only  a  young  artillery 
officer,  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  National  Convention  when  the  sections  of  Paris  were 
arming  for  its  destruction.  The  Director  Barras,  who  knew  something  of  his  qualities, 
conceived  the  happy  thought  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  frightened  and  demoral¬ 
ized  force  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  convention.  The  power  of  a  master  mind 
was  at  once  felt  in  the  convention  hall.  As  Napoleon  afterward  described  the  situation: 
“They  asked  me  for  advice;  I  asked  them  for  cannon.®  Cannon  were  secured,  streets 
and  squares  were  defended  like  the  vantage  points  of  a  battlefield,  and  every  prepara¬ 
tion  was  made  for  defense.  When  the  mob  moved  on  the  convention  (Oct.  5,  1795)  they 
were  met  with  a  resolution  and  strategy  such  as  a  mob  had  never  met  before.  They 
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were  dispersed  in  disorder,  the  government  was  saved,  and  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte 
was  made  if  he  should  prove  equal  to  his  opportunities. 

One  of  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  order  in  future  was  the  disarming  of  the 
sections  of  Paris.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  sword  of  Beauharnais  was  discovered 
in  the  humble  lodging  of  his(widow.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  lose  this  souvenir  of  a 
cherished  husband.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  pleaded  successfully  for  his 
father’s  sword,  and  Josephine  betook  herself  in  her  widow’s  weeds  to  the  all-powerful 
young  soldier  to  thank  him  for  his  courtesy.  Napoleon  was  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and 
gracious  manners  of  the  young  creole.  As  she  was  then  described  by  an  enthusiastic 
admirer :  — 

*  This  charming  widow  had  an  angelic  face,  full  of  sweetness  ;  she  was  of  moderate  stature,  but  of 
a  figure  modeled  with  rare  perfection  ;  there  was  an  ease  and  indescribable  grace  in  her  every  move¬ 
ment  ;  her  bearing  exhaled  majesty  ;  her  features  were  singularly  expressive.  Beautiful  in  both  joy  and 
grief,  her  whole  soul  shone  tlirough  her  eyes.  They  were  of  deep  blue,  half  closed  by  long  lids  slightly 
drooping,  covered  by  the  most  beautiful  lashes,  and  dowered  with  a  light  which  was  irresistible.  She 
had  long  light  hair,  a  skin  dazzling  in  its  delicate  coloring,  and  a  voice  strangely  seductive.® 

Shut  up  in  school  or  in  camps  most  of  his  life,  debarred  from  social  advancement  by 
the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution,  Napoleon  had  met  fewr  women  of  her  class.  He  was 
powerfully  impressed  by  the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  the  social  prestige  of  Josephine. 
He  not  only  loved  her  sincerely,  but  if  Marmont  is  to  be  believed,  he  expected  by 
his  marriage  to  take  a  more  advantageous  social  step  than  when,  sixteen  years  later,  he 
won  a  daughter  of  the  Caesars.  Josephine  hesitated  at  first.  The  young  general  in 
no  wray  resembled  the  members  of  the  noblesse  who  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  court. 
Napoleon  was  slender,  uncouth,  more  Italian  than  French,  and  his  braided  hair  wras  a 
subject  of  ridicule  among  the  elegant  dandies  of  the  old  regime.  But  his  imperious 
spirit  soon  carried  the  day,  and  on  March  9,  1796,  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Jose¬ 
phine  was  solemnly  recorded  under  the  civil  law.  Josephine  was  at  least  six  years 
older  than  her  husband,  but  the  dates  were  falsified  on  the  record,  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Napoleon,  actually  born  on  Aug.  15,  1769,  was 
entered  as  having  been  born  Feb.  5,  1768,  and  Josephine,  who  had  entered  the  world 
June  23,  1763,  had  her  birth  brought  forward  exactly  four  years,  to  June  23,  1767. 

Bonaparte  had  scarcely  begun  to  taste  the  joys  of  marriage  when,  within  twro  days, 
he  snatched  himself  from  his  bride  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Josephine 
did  not  accompany  him  in  the  opening  campaign,  although  she  afterward  joined  him. 
She  was  left  alone  also  when  he  went  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  his  return,  to  find  his  home 
deserted,  only  strengthened  the  suspicions  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  rumors 
of  her  conduct  that  reached  him  from  Paris.  She  had  heard  of  his  arrival  and  passed 
him  on  the  road,  but  he  at  first  shut  his  door  to  her  return  and  refused  all  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  He  finally  yielded  to  the  representations  of  his  family  and  the  tears  of  Josephine, 
and  his  mind  wras  absorbed  by  the  preparations  for  the  Revolution  which  on  the 
eighteenth  Brumiaire  (Nov.  9,  1799)  made  him  first  consul  of  France.  There  is  not 
space  here  to  tell  of  the  triumphs  and  the  happiness  of  Josephine,  as  wife  of  the  first 
consul  and  empress  of  France.  When  Napoleon,  in  the  striking  ceremony  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1804,  took  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  placed  it  on  his  own 
head,  as  evidence  that  it  had  been  won  by  his  own  sword  and  yvith  the  consent  of  the 
French  people,  instead  of  coming  by  divine  right,  he  placed  it  also  upon  the  head  of  the 
"'Oman  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  love,  and  whose  love  for  him  shone  through  her  tear- 
stained  eyes  in  that  moment  of  supreme  happiness. 

The  happiness  of  Josephine  was  not  for  long.  Already,  as  early  as  1808,  less  than 
four  years  after  the  coronation,  Fouche,  the  minister  of  police,  had  given  her  a  hint 
that  divorce  would  be  necessary,  to  permit  Napoleon  to  marry  another  and  give  an  heir  to 
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'the  throne.  But  Napoleon  hesitated  to  strike  the  blow  which  he  knew  would  be  almost 
•death  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne.  Even  as  late  as  the  summer 
■of  1809,  the  emperor  seemed  to  feel  a  reaction  of  tenderness  for  Josephine.  At  Bay¬ 
onne,  where  the  Spanish  dynasty  was  brushed  aside  and  the  brother  of  Napoleon  placed 
upon  the  Spanish  throne,  all  manner  of  fetes  and  diversions  were  indulged  and  Na¬ 
poleon  seemed  to  have  revived  his  boyhood,  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  empress 
and  showing  her  all  the  attentions  of  youth.  Called  hurriedly  from  the  South  by  the 
war  with  Austria,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  had  come  for  decision.  Jo¬ 
sephine  waited  through  the  autumn,  extracting  what  comfort  she  could  from  his  brief 
and  terse  notes.  Her  heart  fluttered  with  renewed  hope  when  she  received  a  note  from 
near  Munich  (dated  October  21,  1809)  saying:  «It  will  be  a  red-letter  day  when  I  see 
you  again;  I  am  waiting  for  it  with  impatience. w  Such  words,  she  reasoned,  could  not 
be  written  by  a  man  who  was  about  to  repudiate  her. 

The  hopes  of  Josephine  received  a  severe  shock  when  she  found  the  emperor,  at 
their  meeting  at  Fontainebleau  (October  27,  1809),  cool  and  distant.  Arriving  later 
than  he,  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming,  she  was  filled  with  a 
vague  fear  when  the  emperor  did  not,  according  to  his  custom,  come  to  meet  her,  and, 
when  she  found  him  in  the  library,  greeted  her  only  with  the  words:  (<Ah,youare  here, 
madame.  You  have  done  well,  for  I  was  just  going  to  start  for  Saint-Cloud. w  Jose¬ 
phine  excused  herself  for  her  failure  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival,  and  a  spark  of  return¬ 
ing  tenderness  drew  from  the  emperor  the  confession  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  At 
half-past  seven  Josephine  reappeared  with  forget-me-nots  in  her  hair  and  wearing  a 
gown  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  swansdown,  which  set  off  her  mature  beauty  to  a 
marvel.  She  received  a  new  shock,  however,  when  she  found  that  the  private  door  be¬ 
tween  her  apartments  and  those  of  Napoleon  had  been  walled  up  during  the  summer. 
She  dared  not  complain,  and  endeavored  by  her  sweetness  and  good  nature  to  avoid 
giving  him  any  cause  of  offense. 

Napoleon  avoided  meeting  the  empress  alone  until  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of 
November,  when  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  act.  Josephine  dined  with  him  that 
night,  looking  her  best,  in  a  large  wide  hat  of  white,  fastened  under  the  chin  and  hid¬ 
ing  a  part  of  her  face.  Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  meal.  At  its  close,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  passed  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  Napoleon  spoke  the  fatal 
words  of  his  intention  to  carry  out  the  divorce.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  that  he 
should  have  an  heir,  declared  that  the  future  of  the  Empire  required  a  firm  resolution, 
and  that  he  counted  upon  the  devotion  and  the  courage  of  Josephine  to  consent  to  a 
divorce  to  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  his  own  mind.  The  em¬ 
press  made  no  answer.  Tears  welled  into  her  eyes  and  in  a  moment  she  fell  over  in  a 
faint.  Napoleon  opened  the  door  and  called  M.  de  Bausset,  prefect  of  the  palace. 
Josephine  was  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  uttering  piercing  cries.  <(No,  no,  I  cannot 
live  through  it,®  she  exclaimed.  <(  Are  you  strong  enough,®  asked  the  emperor  of 
Bausset,  (<  to  lift  up  the  empress  and  carry  her  by  the  interior  staircase  which  connects 
with  her  apartment,  so  as  to  have  her  given  the  care  and  help  which  her  condition  re¬ 
quires  ?»  M.  de  Bausset  took  Josephine  in  his  arms,  while  the  emperor  opened  the 
door  of  the  salon  and  led  the  way  into  the  obscure  corridor  which  led  to  the  little 
staircase.  The  staircase  was  so  narrow  that  it  did  not  permit  one  man  with  such  a 
burden  to  descend  without  risk  of  falling.  Another  aide  was  called  who  took  the  em¬ 
press  by  the  limbs,  while  de  Bausset  held  her  by  the  shoulders  and  together  they  car¬ 
ried  her  to  her  apartments.  Napoleon,  who  followed  them,  rang  for  her  women  and 
withdrew,  his  eyes  full  of  tears  and  showing  symptoms  of  the  most  intense  feeling. 

The  emperor,  in  an  early  interview  with  Hortense,  daughter  of  Josephine  and  wife 
•of  his  brother  Louis,  explained  that  he  meant  to  accord  every  honor  and  comfort  to 
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the  empress  and  even  to  leave  to  her  her  title.  The  divorce  was  formally  decreed  De¬ 
cember  15,  1809,  with  public  avowals  on  both  sides  that  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of 
France.  |osephine  was  accorded  the  chateau  of  Malmaison  for  her  home,  where  she 
bad  passed  some  of  her  happiest  years  with  Napoleon  before  he  became  emperor. 
She  survived  less  than  five  years  the  tragedy  of  the  divorce.  When  disasters  rained 
thick  and  fast  upon  Napoleon,  when  his  conquests  were  lost  and  foreign  armies  hunted 
him  upon  the  soil  of  France,  when  Marmont,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  surren¬ 
dered  Paris  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  great  emperor  was  forced  at  last  to  surrender 
the  throne,  the  deserted  woman  at  Malmaison  felt  his  griefs  for  her  own.  In  vain  her 
children  surrounded  her  with  every  care,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  his 
own  physician  to  aid  her.  Death  came  quietly  on  May  29,  1814,  and  added  a  new  sor¬ 
row  toThe  misfortunes  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  quickly  consummated  his  plans  for  obtaining  an  heir  by  negotiations 
with  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Louisa.  It  was  by  a  strange  fatality  that  another  Austrian  princess  was 
to  take  her  seat  upon  the  French  throne,  only  to  see  it  overturned  by  revolution.  The 
new  empress  was  closely  related  to  Marie  Antoinette  through  their  common  ancestor, 
the  great  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Her  father  was  the  grandson  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
her  grandmother  on  her  mother’s  side,  Maria  Caroline  of  Naples,  was  a  daughter  of 
that  empress.  Maria  Louisa  was  only  nineteen  (born  December  12,  1791)  when  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Napoleon.  Brought  up  in  childhood  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  an  arch-enemy  of  her  country,  that  he  had  killed  his  generals  and  beat  his  minis¬ 
ters,  and  possessed  almost  the  character  of  an  anti-Christ,  she  would  not  believe  at  first 
that  her  family  would  force  her  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the  altar  of  public  policy. 
<(  Papa,®  she  said,  (<  is  too  kind  to  constrain  me  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.®  But 
she  finally  expressed  her  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  when  Napoleon  met  her 
at  Compiegne  (March  27,  1810)  she  timidly  assured  him:  <(  You  look  so 
much  better  than  your  portrait.® 

The  dream  of  Napoleon  was  at  last  realized.  He,  the  man  of  the 
people,  the  humble  lieutenant  of  artillery,  was  wed  with  a  princess. 
(<  Henceforth,®  says  Frederic  Masson,  (<  in  addressing  emperors  and 
kings,  he  would  no  more  be  restrained  to  the  fictitious  fraternity 
used  between  sovereigns,  he  would  be  really  their  son-in-law,  or 
their  grandson,  their  cousin,  or  their  brother-in-law.®  The  re¬ 
spect  which  he  felt  for  his  bride,  for  the  blood  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Lorraines  which  flowed  in  her 
veins,  seemed  sometimes  to  affect  his  conduct.  <(  I  am  not 
afraid  of  Napoleon,®  wrote  Maria  Louisa  to  Metternich,  three 
months  after  her  marriage,  (<but  I  begin  to  think  that  he  is  afraid 
son  was  born  to  the  imperial  couple  March  20,  1811.  His  birth  was 
greeted  with  salvos  of  artillery  and  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  French  people. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  and  named  as  the  heir  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  when  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  last  disastrous  campaigns.  The  empress  was  given 
authority  of  regent. 

When  Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  throne,  he  sought  at  first  to  resign  it  in 
favor  of  his  son.  The  allied  powers  would  have  none  of  this,  however,  and  he  was 
finally  forced  to  pen  that  brief  but  significant  letter  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
renounced  <(for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.®  The  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  soon  fell  under  the  influence  of  her  father  and  showed  little  eagerness  to 
follows.Napoleon  to  his  island  kingdom  of  Elba.  She  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  Duchy  of  Parma  in  Italy,  under  the  guardianship  of  Gen.  Neipperg,  whose 
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ugly,  battle-scarred  face,  minus  an  eye,  only  slightly  impaired  his  charms  as  a  diplomat 
and  lover.  Maria  Louisa,  after  his  death  in  1829,  married  a  Frenchman  in  the  Austrian 
service,  M.  de  Bombelles,  and  lived  until  her  death  (December  17,  1847)  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  bitterly  hostile  to  the  memory  of  the  great  emperor.  She  showed  a  motherly 
interest  in  her  son,  and  followed  him  to  Vienna  after  the  death  of  Neipperg.  His 
pathetic  fate,  as  an  Austrian  archduke  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt  (died  July 
22,  1S32),  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  great  plays  of  Rostand,  in  which  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  played  the  role  of  the  young  duke. 

The  man  who  finally  realized  again  the  Napoleonic  legend  for  France  was  a 
descendant  of  Josephine  rather  than  of  Napoleon.  He  was  the  son  of  Hortense,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Josephine  by  her  first  husband  and  wife  of  Napoleon’s  brother  Louis, 
king  of  Holland.  This  man,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  after  many  wanderings  over 
England,  the  United  States,  and  the  European  Continent,  returned  to  France  in  184S 
when  it  was  ripe  for  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Louis  Napoleon  wTas 
elected  president  of  the  Republic  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  1848,  and,  as  his  term  ap¬ 
proached  its  end  succeeded  in  overturning  the  Republic  (December  2,  1851)  and  eventu¬ 
ally  placing  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  new  emperor 
was  much  under  the  domination  of  a  charming  woman  in  whose  veins,  as  in  those  of 
other  queens  of  France,  coursed  more  foreign  than  French  blood.  Eugenie  de  Montijo, 
although  coming  to  Paris  from  a  Spanish  home,  the  Scotch  on  her  mother’s  side,  by  the 
marriage  of  Count  de  Montijo,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
English  consul  at  Malaga.  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Teba,  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
womanly  charm  when  she  visited  Paris  in  1851.  Born  May  5,  1826,  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  great  Napoleon,  she  was  barely  twenty-five  when  her  beauty  and 
graceful  manners  attracted  Louis  Bonaparte. 

The  proposed  marriage  was  not  favored  by  the  more  ambitious  advisers  of  the 
emperor.  They  believed  that  he  should  seek  a  union  with  a  member  of  a  reigning 
house,  or  at  least  with  some  woman  of  princely  rank.  A  certain  coquetry  and  lightness 
of  manner  also  served  to  discredit  Eugenie  de  Montijo  with  those  who  believed  that  a 
more  sober  temperament  would  better  become  the  mate  of  the  new  monarch.  Napo¬ 
leon  had  set  his  heart,  however,  on  winning  the  sparkling  Spaniard,  and  saw  no  other 
means  of  doing  it  than  by  marriage.  Opposition,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  only  strength¬ 
ened  his  determination.  When  the  other  women  of  a  hunting  party  at  Compiegne 
treated  Eugenie,  one  day,  before  the  formal  announcement  of  the  betrothal,  with  such 
studied  coldness  that  she  complained  to  Napoleon,  he  took  a  striking  means  of  reveal¬ 
ing  his  purposes.  As  they  stood  talking  in  sight  of  their  enemies,  who  were  watching 
every  gesture  of  the  lovers,  the  emperor  gathered  some  leafy  branches,  wove  them 
into  a  crown,  and  placing  it  coquettishly  on  her  head,  said,  loudly  enough  for  all  to 
hear, — 

«  While  aw’aiting  the  other.’’ 

When  some  of  his  advisers  recounted  to  him  the  reason  why  the  marriage  was 
unwise,  the  emperor  listened  patiently,  but  always  answered  with  the  inscrutable  brev¬ 
ity  for  which  he  wras  noted, — 

«  Nevertheless,  I  have  decided  to  marry  Mile,  de  Montijo,  and  I  shall  marry  her.” 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame,  January  30,  1853,  with  much  pomp, 
and  the  empress  seemed  to  appreciate  to  some  degree  the  dignity  of  her  new  position. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Paris  in  1865,  she  bravely  visited  the  hospitals  and  ran 
the  risk  of  contagion.  She  visited  Corsica,  in  August,  1869,  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  there  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  the  following  November.  At  bottom,  however,  she  cared  little  for 
etiquette  and  it  was  only  loosely  observed  at  the  imperial  court.  Volatile  in  her 
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friendships,  though  sincere  and  uncalculating  while  they  lasted,  she  did  not  contribute 
greatly  to  building  up  a  strong  party  around  her  husband.  Fond  of  displaying  her 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  Eugenie  and  the  imperial  court  were  the  mirror  of  fash¬ 
ion  while  the  empire  lasted  and  set  the  styles  for  the  dressmakers  of  the  world. 

The  empress  strongly  favored  war  with  Germany  in  1870  and  it  was  the  pressure 
of  her  will  that  sent  the  emperor  to  the  front  with  the  army,  where  he  was  made  a 
captive  at  Sedan,  when  he  might  have  saved  the  dynasty  and  the  country  if  he  had 
still  been  free  after  the  first  disasters  of  the  French  army.  The  crash  at  Sedan  (Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1870)  seemed  to  bring  out  some  of  the  more  heroic  qualities  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  Left  as  regent  at  Paris  by  Napoleon  III.,  at  first  she  keenly  enjoyed  her 
unchecked  power,  but  when  the  news  of  disaster  came  she  rose  to  the  occasion.  Proud 
and  calm  in  her  affliction,  she  stimulated  the  courage  of  those  around  her,  forgot  enmi¬ 
ties  and  jealousies,  and  sacrificed  her  personal  feelings  to  rescue  France. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  emperor  reached  Paris,  the  government 
was  overthrown  and  the  empress  thought  best  to  fly  rather  than  invoke  the  troubles 
and  bloodshed  which  might  have  resulted  from  her  staying.  Accompanied  by  two  of 
her  women  and  two  male  friends,  she  left  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  on  the  morning  of 
September  4,  from  the  beautiful  Eastern  facade,  opposite  the  church  of  Saint-Germain 
de  l’Auxerrois.  While  M.  de  Metternich  sought  for  his  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  meet  him  near  the  quay,  the  empress  waited  on  the  sidewalk,  where  she  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  street  gamin  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  Fearing  insult,  she  jumped 
into  an  ordinary  street  cab  and  gave  the  address  of  a  friend.  The  friend  was  out,  and, 
after  a  moment  of  agitation,  the  empress  gave  the  driver  the  address  of  Dr.  Evans,  an 
American  dentist,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Avenue  Malakoff.  Dr.  Evans 
was  fortunately  at  home  and  she  was  admitted.  The  empress,  relieved  for  a  moment 
of  the  strain,  fainted  and  was  restored  by  a  cup  of  bouillon.  Upon  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Evans,  she  remained  in  Paris  until  the  next  morning,  when  she  started  away  with  him 
and  Mme.  Le  Breton  in  the  doctor’s  carriage.  Putting  her  head  out  for  a  moment,  she 
was  recognized  and  followed,  but  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  and  a  successful 
escape  was  made  from  the  city. 

Conditions  were  not  greatly  improved  outside  the  city  gates,  because  the  handsome 
equipage  of  Dr.  Evans,  with  its  liveried  footmen,  attracted  the  universal  attention  of 
the  country  people.  The  empress,  with  the  history  of  the  attempted  escape  of  King 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  mind,  when  they  were  turned  back  at  Varennes 
and  made  prisoners,  was  much  disturbed  over  the  situation.  A  change  was  made. on 
the  road  to  an  aged  and  broken-down  outfit,  with  loose  spokes  and  rattling  windows. 
The  horses  soon  gave  out,  but  after  some  bargaining  a  fresh  pair  was  hired  from  a  vil¬ 
lager  by  Dr.  Evans,  and  the  flight  was  continued  to  Evreux.  The  carriage  was  driven 
into  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  where  the  empress  was  again  recognized  and  greeted  with 
cries  of  (<  Live  the  Republic  !  ®  and  <(  Down  with  the  Empire!  ®  The  mayor,  however, 
showed  a  manly  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  empress  and  compelled  the  crowd 
to  permit  the  party  to  depart.  Outside  of  Trouville,  where  it  was  planned  that  Eugenie 
should  embark  for  England,  the  party  was  compelled  to  stop  one  night  at  a  dismal  little 
hut,  where  even  the  most  generous  promises  of  Dr.  Evans  would  not  at  first  secure 
them  admission.  The  old  peasant  women  insisted  on  looking  them  over  each  in  turn 
with  a  lantern  before  she  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  cab  driver  :  (<  Come,  mother, 
don’t  put  on  such  airs  when  you  are  going  to  be  well  paid  and  are  dealing  with  fine 
people.  * 

A  small  pleasure  boat  was  secured  next  morning  by  Dr.  Evans  at  Trouville,  into 
which  he  escorted  the  empress,  and  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  she  set  foot  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (September  9),  a  part  of  the  free  soil  of  England,  the  asylum  of  so  many  who 
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ha\e  fled  their  country  for  political  reasons.  There  she  was  soon  rejoined  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  only  to  see  him  die  within  a  little  more  than  two  years  (January  9,  1873),  ar)d 
see  her  son,  the  prince  imperial,  six  years  later,  at  the  ape  of  twenty-three  (June  1, 
i879)  go  forth  to  meet  his  death  by  the  spears  of  the  savage  Zulus. 

Women  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  creation  of  modern  Russia.  The 
spirit  and  ambition  of  a  woman — Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Alexis  —  nearly  deprived  of 
his  throne  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Russian  czars,  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  was  not 
the  direct  heir  of  the  throne.  The  Czar  Alexis  at  his  death  (1682)  left  eight  children 
by  his  first  wife  and  three  by  his  surviving  widow,  Natalie  Narychkina.  Peter  was  the 
male  among  the  children  of  the  second  wife,  but  there  were  two  boys,  Feodor  and  Ivan, 
and  six  daughters,  by  the  first  wife.  Feodor  died  almost  at  once  and  Ivan  was  notori¬ 
ously  imbecile.  Peter,  although  a  boy  of  only  ten  years,  was  proclaimed  czar  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Court.  Sophia  had  been  the  favorite  of  her  father,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  she  was  the  most  energetic  and  courageous  of  his  surviving  children 
by  his  first  wife.  She  had  little  taste  for  the  life  of  secluded  maidenhood  imposed  upon 
the  women  of  the  imperial  family  by  the  rule  that  they  should  not  marry  subjects.  She 
appeared  openly  at  the  funeral  of  Feodor,  contrary  to  custom,  and  surrounded  herself 
with  intelligent  and  skilful  courtiers,  who  urged  her  to  grasp  the  imperial  scepter. 
The  example  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  sat  for  forty-four  years  upon  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  the  ancient  example  of  Semiramis,  were  cited  to  stimulate  her  courage 
into  action.  An  insurrection  broke  out  and  was  it  only  quieted  by  granting  to  Sophia 
the  regency  during  the  childhood  of  Peter.  Military  disasters  at  several  points  and 
restlessness  under  the  reign  of  a  woman,  finally  led  to  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  (1689) 
which  resulted  in  triumph  for  Peter.  The  army,  the  foreign  officers,  and  finally  the 
patriarch  of  the  church,  joined  the  young  emperor.  Sophia  was  shut  up  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  and  Peter  at  the  age  of  seventeen  practically  governed  alone,  although  the  name 
of  his  imbecile  half-brother,  Ivan,  continued  to  be  associated  with  his.  The  Empress 
Sophia  lost  the  contest  largely  because  she  represented  the  reactionary  ideas  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  Constantinople,  while  Peter  was  the  representative  of  progressive 
and  modern  Russia. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  great  career  of 
Peter,  but  his  successors  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  often  women  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  potent  influence  over  Russian  history.  He,  like  his  father,  had  two  families, 
and  the  family  of  his  second  wife  was  the  one  which  finally  attained  power.  This  wife, 
Catherine  I.,  was  of  the  humblest  origin.  Taken  a  prisoner  at  the  sack  of  Marienburg, 
even  her  nationality  was  uncertain.  She  was  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Province  of 
Livonia,  of  a  family  of  serfs  named  Skavronski.  Passing  through  the  hands  of  two  of 
Peter’s  officers,  she  won  the  czar  by  her  vivacity  of  mind  and  the  soundness  of  her 
judgment.  She  was  without  education,  and  Peter  hardly  ventured  at  first  to  take  her 
wdth  him  to  the  more  cultivated  courts  of  the  West,  but  he  honored  her  by  a  solemn 
public  marriage  in  1712,  and  founded,  in  memory  of  her  services,  the  order  of  Love  and 
Fidelity.  Peter  promulgated  in  1721  a  decree  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  Russian 
sovereign  to  designate  his  own  successor.  His  two  sons  by  Catherine  met  early  deathsi 
but  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Elizabeth,  survived  him.  Peter  in  1723  published  a 
manifesto  recalling  the  great  services  of  Catherine  and  solemnly  crowned  her  empress. 
He  had  some  reason  to  distrust  her  shortly  afterward,  but  his  own  death  followed  so 
quickly  (January  28,  1725)  that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  naming 
his  successor. 

Two  parties  again  confronted  each  other  on  the  question  of  the  succession.  One 
of  these  parties  supported  the  claims  of  the  grandson  of  Peter,  the  son  of  the  disgraced 
Alexis,  while  the  other  supported  the  children  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  All  those 
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who  owed  their  elevation  to  Peter  the  Great  stood  by  the  empress,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  woman  was  proclaimed  sole  sovereign  of  the  Russian  state.  This  step  was  much 
more  of  an  innovation  than  the  regency  of  Sophia,  who  had  reigned  only  during  the 
minority  of  her  half-brother.  Catherine  was  not  only  a  woman,  but  a  stranger,  a  cap¬ 
tive,  a  second  wife,  scarcely  considered  even  as  legitimate.  But  her  reign  was  marked 
by  steady  progress  along  the  path  marked  out  by  the  great  Peter.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  founded  in  1726,  the  Danish  Captain  Bering  was  sent  on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Kamchatka,  and  many  other  steps  were  taken  for  the  promotion  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  science. 

Catherine  died  within  two  years,  designating  the  boy  Peter,  son  of  Alexis,  as  her 
successor.  The  regency  was  to  be  exercised  during  his  minority  by  a  council,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  two  daughters  of  Catherine,  and  several  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire. 
The  premature  death  of  the  young  emperor  in  1730  left  Russia  without  any  direct  male 
descendant  of  Peter  the  Great.  His  two  surviving  daughters  were  Elizabeth  and  Anna 
Petrovna,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  son  who  later  came  to  the  throne  as  Peter  III. 
Another  branch  of  the  family  presented  the  two  daughters  of  Ivan  V.,  the  imbecile 
brother  of  Peter,  as  claimants  for  imperial  power.  So  doubtful  was  the  succession  that 
for  a  moment  the  great  nobles  composing  the  high  council  conceived  the  project  of  sub¬ 
stituting  an  aristocratic  government  for  a  purely  despotic  one.  They  found  Anna  Iva¬ 
novna,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ivan  V.,  ready  to  subscribe  to  their  conditions,  because  she 
had  a  less  solid  claim  to  the  throne  than  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  When  the  new  empress 
learned  that  the  constitution  had  caused  an  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,  she  seized  the 
occasion  to  declare  that  the  pledges  exacted  from  her  had  not  been  asked  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  nation.  She  had  been  shut  up  until  nearly  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  a 
simple  mode  of  life  at  a  small  court,  and  she  availed  herself  of  her  new  power  chiefly  to 
indulge  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  had  been  denied  her  youth.  As  her  reign  is 
described  by  Rambaud,  the  eminent  French  historian  of  Russia:  — 

*  Balls,  fetes,  masquerades  followed  each  other  without  interruption.  The  empress  afforded  the 
example  of  an  extravagant  luxury,  unheard  of  before  in  Russia  and  ruinous  to  a  poor  country.  Until 
then  the  greatest  lords  and  ladies  paid  no  attention  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  They  changed  their 
clothes  when  they  became  old  and  wore  without  a  blush  those  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Un¬ 
der  Anna,  Manstein  tells  us  that  a  courtier  no  longer  made  a  great  figure  with  two  or  three  thousand 
rubles  of  revenue  ($1,500  to  $2,250),  but  the  dressmakers  grew  rich  within  two  or  three  years  and  men  and 
women  carried  their  patrimony,  the  price  of  entire  villages,  on  their  backs.  Play  was  high  and  Italian 
comedians  sent  by  the  king  of  Poland  were  eagerly  listened  to.  Midst  this  luxury  with  which  the  court 
of  Anna  dazzled  Russia,  there  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  barbarism  and  German  bad  taste  which  brought 
many  a  smile  to  strangers  from  the  West." 

The  smaller  elegancies  of  life  did  not  always  harmonize  with  rich  costumes,  and 
the  barbarian  taste  for  bright  colors  clothed  old  men  in  green,  yellow,  and  rose.  The 
German  dressmakers  paved  the  way  for  the  French,  who  in  later  years  brought  more 
modest  coloring  and  more  cultivated  taste  to  the  service  of  the  court.  The  reign  of 
Anna  Ivanovna  was  not  a  glorious  one  for  the  Russian  arms,  and  discontent  soon  spread. 
The  people  attributed  their  ills  to  the  verification  of  the  old  adage:  (<  Cities  governed 
by  women  do  not  last,  walls  built  by  women  do  not  go  high.®  It  was  even  declared 
that  the  grain  did  not  push  through  the  earth  because  a  woman  reigned. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  sex  as  the  particular  woman  that  was  lowering  the 
prestige  of  Russia.  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  the  own  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was 
now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  began  to  attract  the  support  of  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  reigning  empress.  Handsome,  of  good  stature,  fine  intelligence, 
although  not  well  educated,  of  lively  wit,  high  courage  on  the  water  and  on  horseback, 
with  something  of  the  manners  of  a  soldier,  Elizabeth  had  all  the  elements  for  leading 
a  successful  party.  At  Kronstadt  the  soldiers  asked  : (<  Why  does  not  some  one  put  him- 
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self  at  our  head  in  favor  of  Elizabeth?”  The  danger  from  her  popularity  finally  began 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  government.  The  favorite  regiments  of  Elizabeth  were  ordered 
to  the  frontier  and  she  was  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense.  Appearing  before  some  of 
the  soldiers,  she  asked  :  Children,  you  know  whose  daughter  I  am.®  She  was  an¬ 
swered  with  an  enthusiastic  shout :  «  We  are  ready,  mother;  we  will  kill  them  all.”  She 
forbade  them  to  kill,  but  declared:  <(  I  swear  to  die  for  you ;  will  you  swear  to  die  for 
me?”  The  oath  was  taken  with  enthusiasm,  the  Empress  Anna,  the  young  emperor, 
and  their  leading  supporters  were  arrested  in  the  night  (December  25,  1741),  and 
Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  sole  empress.  The  Germans  who  had  infested  the  court  and 
shaped  the  policy  of  Anna  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  torture  and  death ;  but  their 
lives  were  spared  by  Elizabeth,  and  many  of  those  who  had  been  exiled  during  the 
preceding  reign  were  recalled. 

Elizabeth  reigned  for  twenty-one  years  (1741-62),  extending  and  strengthening 
the  Empire  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Russians  met  the  armies  of  Prussia  with  success 
on  many  battle-fields,  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  defeated  the  Great  Frederick, 
entered  Berlin,  and  pillaged  the  arsenals.  Frederick  would  have  been  lost  had  not  the 
sudden  death  of  Elizabeth  led  her  successor  to  make  peace.  Her  influence  as  empress 
abolished  the  death  penalty,  diminished  the  employment  of  torture,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  criminal  code.  One  of  the  favorites  of  the  empress,  Ivan  Schouvalof, 
founded  the  University  of  Moscow  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
French  culture.  While  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  university  excited  the  ridicule 
of  the  German  historians,  a  distinguished  Russian  declared  that  never  in  any  country 
had  such  an  establishment  been  more  useful  and  more  fertile  in  results,  and  that  even  in 
1844  it  was  rare  that  a  man  who  wrote  his  tongue  correctly,  an  honest  and  enlightened 
official,  or  a  just  and  firm  magistrate,  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  university.  Young 
men  were  sent  to  finish  their  studies  abroad;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  created  at 
St.  Petersburg  under  the  charge  of  French  masters,  and  a  Russian  literature  sprang 
into  being.  Catherine  II.,  the  great  successor  of  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  those  who 
learned  to  write  French  as  easily  as  her  maternal  tongue.  The  results  of  her  reign  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Rambaud  :  — 

«  At  home  Elizabeth  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  the  great  emperor.  She  developed  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  reformed  legislation,  created  new  centers  of  population  ;  she  gave  a  vigorous 
impulse  to  the  sciences  and  to  the  national  literature  ;  she  paved  the  way  for  sympathy  with  France  and 
emancipation  from  the  Germans.  Abroad,  she  broke  the  menacing  power  of  Prussia,  conquered  and 
reduced  to  despair  the  first  captain  of  the  century,  and  concluded  the  first  Franco-Russian  alliance 
against  the  military  monarchy  of  the  Hoheuzollerns.  Better  appreciated  in  the  light  of  new  docu¬ 
ments,  she  will  hold  an  honorable  place  in  history,  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II." 

A  brief  interregnum  of  male  government  under  the  reckless  and  stupid  Peter  III. 
was  followed  in  less  than  a  year  by  a  revolution  which  placed  Catherine  II.  on  the 
throne.  Her  reign  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Russian  history.  Although  a  Ger¬ 
man  by  birth,  she  had  learned  to  speak  Russian  perfectly,  and  while  her  husband,  Peter 
III.,  indulged  himself  with  dogs  and  trained  rats,  she  fitted  herself  by  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  political  economy,  and  literature  for  the  great  career  which  finally  opened  for  her. 
Her  dissolute  husband,  incapable  of  appreciating  her  high  qualities,  was  preparing  to 
divorce  her,  when  the  Orloffs,  a  powerful  family  which  supported  her,  consummated  a 
revolution  in  the  Palace,  sent  Peter  a  prisoner  to  a  secluded  town  and  strangled  him. 
A  foreigner,  a  woman,  and  the  beneficiary  of  revolution,  Catherine  was  none  too  secure 
on  her  throne  during  the  first  years  of  her  reign.  Ivan  VI.,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
was  found  dead,  two  years  after  Catherine  ascended  the  throne  by  some  revolutionists 
who  sought  his  chamber  to  hail  him  emperor.  In  spite  of  her  French  sympathies, 
Catherine,  stimulated  by  her  free  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  the  leaders  of 
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French  thought,  made  a  firm  alliance  with  Prussia,  England,  and  Denmark,  against 
France  and  Austria.  The  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire  were  extended  on  the  west, 
and  the  south  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Greater  in  some  respects  than  the  triumphs  of  her  armies  were  the  achievements 
of  the  empress  at  home.  It  was  Catherine  who  in  1780  joined  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Portugal  in  the  proclamation  of  armed  neutrality  which  was 
really  a  demonstration  against  Great  Britain  in  her  effort  to  suppress  the  revolution  of 
the  American  colonies.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  happy  consummation  of  all  the 
reforms  which  she  undertook,  but  the  freedom  of  debate  allowed  by  the  empress  may¬ 
be  judged  from  the  facts  that  her  instructions  to  the  commission  charged  with  forming 
a  new  civil  code  were  so  revolutionary  that  they  were  suppressed  at  Paris;  that  the 
nobles  of  the  Baltic  provinces  discussed  the  abandonment  of  their  provincial  privileges; 
and  that  the  Deputy  Korobine  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  property  in  the 
serfs.  Catherine  discussed  the  most  intricate  problems  of  currency  and  the  budget 
with  her  minister  of  finance  and  herself  outlined  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  state.  Her 
state  papers  bear  the  marks  of  careful  thought  and  well-digested  economic  knowledge. 
Her  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  was  open  and  pronounced.  The 
Swiss  Republican  Laharpe  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  her  grandchildren,  Alexander  and' 
Constantine.  She  had  (<Belisarius  ®  rendered  into  Russian  and  herself  translated  one 
of  the  chapters.  When  Diderot  was  dying  in  want  in  Paris,  she  bought  his  library  for 
a  handsome  sum  of  ready  money  and  paid  him  a  salary  to  keep  it  for  her  until  his 
death.  The  grand  mansion  selected  for  the  library  is  still  pointed  out  at  No.  39  Rue 
Richelieu  to  visitors  mousing  among  the  literary  souvenirs  of  old  Parrs.  Although  the 
later  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  impaired  Catherine  as  a  sovereign,  the  impress 
of  her  liberal  views  remained  writh  her  successor,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  made  him  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  Napoleon.  In  spite  of  some  of  the  defects  of  her  private  character, 
Catherine  II.  —  who  died  (November  17,  1796)  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  —  increased  the 
territory  of  the  Empire  by  greater  conquests  than  any  preceding  monarch  since  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  and  did  more  than  any  of  her  predecessors  to  give  the  character  of 
a  cultivated  modern  state  to  the  great  areas  which  they  had  brought  under  the 
authority  of  the  Russian  crown. 

The  careers  of  the  women  who  have  sat  upon  the  English  throne  have  been  somewhat 
less  tragic  and  romantic  than  that  of  the  queens  of  France,  in  harmony  with  the  more 
sober  character  of  the  English  race.  The  two  greatest  ages  of  English  history  bear 
the  names  of  two  English  queens, —  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  which  witnessed  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  Spain  and  the  rise  of  England  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  power,  and  the 
Victorian  age,  which  has  revealed  the  complete  supremacy  of  England  as  the  world 
power  of  modern  times.  Both  these  periods  were  marked  by  English  success  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  on  their  chosen  battle-ground,  the  ocean, —  the  result  of  the  energy, 
daring,  and  solidity  of  the  race.  They  were  marked  also  by  the  greatest  achievements 
of  English  literature, —  the  Elizabethan  age  by  the  matchless  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries,  the  Victorian  age  by  that  outburst  of  literary  activity  which 
has  accompanied  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  the  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals. 

The  first  of  the  English  queens  who  exercised  real  power  was  Matilda,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  I.  Despairing  of  a  male  heir,  after  the  loss  of  his  son  in  the  wreck  of  the 
<(  White  Ship,®  Henry  forced  priests  and  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  Matilda  as  their 
future  mistress  and  affianced  her  to  Geoffry  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  foe  whom  he 
most  dreaded,  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou.  But  the  marriage  -was  not  popular  with  the 
English  people,  and  when  Henry  died  (1135)  his  nephew,  Count  Stephen  of  Blois, 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  London  and  was  welcomed  as  the  people’s  king.  For  a  few 
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years  only  he  reigned  without  successful  resistance.  Then  Matilda  landed  from  Anjou, 
the  west  of  England  strongly  sustained  her,  and  Stephen  himself  was  taken  captive  at 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  (1141).  Matilda  was  everywhere  received  as  cpieen,  but  within  a 
year  her  arbitrary  policy  toward  the  city  of  London  caused  a  rising  and  after  five  years 
of  conflict  she  was  compelled  ( 1146)  to  withdraw  to  Normandy.  It  was  her  son,  who, 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  became  the  object  of  the  hopes  of  loyal  Englishmen  and  who, 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  (October,  1154),  was  welcomed  to  the  throne  as  Henry  II.,  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow. 

The  six  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  did  not  play  a  voluntary  part  in  shaping  English  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  divorce  of  the  first,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  contributed  to  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  king  and  pope  which  led  to  the  permanent  separation  between  the  English 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  the  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur,  Henry’s  elder  brother.  She  possessed  at  first  a  strong  empire  over  the  mind  of 
Henry,  which  led  him  to  consummate  the  marriage  against  the  protest  of  many  of  his 
advisers,  but  she  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  less  than  six  years  and  by  degrees  (<the 
decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  particular  infirmities  and  diseases,  had  contributed, 
notwithstanding  her  blameless  character  and  deportment,  to  render  her  person  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  him.®  He  began  to  give  weight  to  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  and  to  the  curse  of  the  Mosaic  law  against  the  man  who  espouses  his  brother’s 
widow.  The  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  lately  appeared  at  court  as  maid  of 
honor  to  the  queen,  were  beginning  to  draw  him  toward  the  project  of  a  marriage 
with  her.  Henry  had  already  broken  off  serious  relations  with  the  queen,  but,  in  the 
language  of  Hume:  (<  As  he  still  supported  an  intercourse  of  civility  and  friendship 
with  her,  he  had  occasion,  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  her,  to  observe  the 
beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Finding  the  accomplishments  of  her 
mind  no  wise  inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained  the  design  of  raising 
her  to  the  throne.® 

The  annulment  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  sought  at 
Rome,  but  serious  difficulties  were  encountered.  When  two  papal  legates  opened  court 
at  London,  the  king  answered  to  his  name,  but  the  conduct  of  the  queen  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Hume:  — 

*  The  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  hers,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  king’s 
feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  harangue,  which  her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes  rendered  the 
more  affecting.  She  told  him  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  his  dominions,  without  protection,  without 
counsel,  without  assistance  ;  exposed  to  all  the  injustice  which  her  enemies  were  pleased  to  impose  upon 
her  ;  that  she  had  quitted  her  native  country  without  other  resource  than  her  connections  with  him  and 
his  family,  and  had  expected  that,  instead  of  suffering  thence  any  violence  or  iniquity,  she  was  assured 
in  them  of  a  safeguard  against  every  misfortune  ;  that  she  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years  and 
would  here  appeal  to  himself,  whether  her  affectionate  submission  to  his  will  had  not  merited  better 
treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  so  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  so  much  indignity.” 

This  appeal  drew  an  acknowledgment  from  the  king  that  Catherine  had  been  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  wife,  but  he  insisted  upon  his  scruples  with  regard  to  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  the  marriage.  The  pope,  completely  under  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  a 
relative  of'Catherine,  delayed  action  on  the  divorce  until  the  patience  of  Henry  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  Then  began  (1529)  the  series  of  measures  which  embroiled  the  English  throne 
with  Rome  and  influenced  the  entire  future  of  English  history.  Cardinal  Wolsey  lost 
his  power  because  he  was  not  believed  to  have  been  sufficiently  zealous  about  the 
divorce;  a  submissive  Parliament  swept  away  privilege  after  privilege  which  had 
belonged  to  the  clergy;  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry  was  declared  supreme  head  of 
the  English  Church,  and  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine  was  declared  void 
by  Cranmer  (1533)-  Anne  Boleyn  went  to  the  scaffold  (1536)  under  charges  of  lack  of 
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loyalty,  and  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour  the  next  day.  Her  early  death  and  the  sins 
of  Catherine  Howard  gave  Henry  three  more  wives  before  his  death  (January  28,  1547) 
of  whom  the  last,  Catherine  Parr,  survived  him. 

The  matrimonial  entanglements  of  Henry  VIII.  threw  serious  doubts  over  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown.  As  he  had  only  one  son,  the  child  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  boy  was 
allowed  to  assume  the  throne  under  a  regency  under  the  title  of  Edward  VI.  The  early 
death  of  Edward  (July  4,  1553)  presented  a  more  complicated  problem.  Henry  had  left 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  a  cloud  was  cast  over  the  claim  of  Mary  by  the 
divorce  of  her  mother,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  efforts  of  her  father  to  deprive  her 
of  the  title  of  a  legitimate  daughter.  Edward  VI.,  by  the  advice  of  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  sought  to  exclude  both  his  half-sisters  and  picked  out  Lady  Jane  Grey 
as  his  successor.  It  was  not  with  her  connivance  that  she  was  selected,  and  she  was 
alarmed  rather  than  gratified  when  Northumberland  and  other  leaders  hastened  to  her 
home  on  the  death  of  Edward  and  proclaimed  her  his  successor.  The  character  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  which  was  never  seriously  impeached,  is  thus  described  by  Hume:  — 


*  She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  accomplished  parts  ;  and  being  of 
an  equal  age  with  the  late  king,  she  had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  seemed  even  to  possess 
greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of  manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attaiued  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages,  besides  modern  tongues  ;  had  passed  most  of  her  time 
in  an  application  to  learning  ;  and  expressed  a  great  indifference  for  other  occupations  and  amusements 
usual  with  her  sex  and  station.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her  a 
visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunt¬ 
ers  in  the  park  ;  and  on  his  admiring  the  singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  received  more 
pleasure  from  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap  from  all  their  sport  and  gayety.® 


Notwithstanding  these  amiable  qualities  of  the  Lady  Jane,  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  had  never  accepted  the  contention  of  Henry,  that  Mary  was  not,  after  Edward, 
his  legitimate  successor.  Northumberland  and  his  little  band  of  conspirators  found  the 
ground  crumbling  beneath  their  feet.  Mary  had  had  many  trials  during  her  girlhood, 
and  was  to  have  more  now  that  she  had  come  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
but  serious  resistance  to  her  title  was  notone  of  them.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward, 
she  fled  to  Norfolk,  but  a  rising  immediately  occurred  in  her  favor,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  flocked  to  her  side,  and  even  a  fleet  which  had  been  sent  by  Northumberland 
to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  was  won  over  to  the  princess.  Northumberland  found 
himself  deserted  and,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  proclaimed  the  queen  with  every 
mark  of  satisfaction.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  putting  the  sentence  into  execution.  Mary  was  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  in  regard  to  her  religious  policy 
among  the  reformers. 

The  new  queen  (born  February  18,  1516)  had  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  a 
godfather,  and  under  the  guidance  of  her  mother  showed  wonderful 
precocity,  even  in  her  childhood.  When  she  was  a  little  over 
nine  years  of  age,  she  was  addressed  in  a  Latin  oration  by  some 
commissioners  from  Flanders,  and  replied  in  the  same  language 
with  as  much  ease  and  assurance  as  if  she  had  been  several  years 
older.  Her  father  was  even  then  arranging  that  she  should  learn 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  While  still  a  child,  her  marriage  was 
proposed  for  political  reasons  with  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  with  Charles  V.,  the  powerful  Spanish  king  and  German 
emperor,  then  in  his  youth.  Neither  of  these  alliances  was  consummated,  and 
before  reaching  womanhood  Mary’s  life  was  embittered  by  her  mother’s  contest  against 
the  divorce.  Her  first  acts  as  queen  showed  clemency  toward  those  who  had  taken  up 
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arms  against  her,  but  the  influence  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  his  worse  son,  Philip  II.,  soon 
worked  a  change  in  her  policy.  LTnder  the  influence  of  Charles  she  took  Philip,  al¬ 
though  eleven  3'ears  her  junior,  for  her  husband.  The  Spanish  match  was  unpopular 
from  the  first  with  nearly  all  loyal  Englishmen,  and  was  made  more  unpopular  by  the 
neglect  to  which  Mary  was  subjected  by  Philip,  and  her  complete  submissiveness  to 
his  merciless  policy  of  religious  persecution. 

The  old  religion  was  restored,  and  Cardinal  Pole  came  over  to  England  to  absolve 
the  kingdom  for  its  disobedience  to  the  Holy  See.  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
began  in  earnest  about  six  months  after  Mary’s  marriage  to  Philip.  Rogers,  the  first  of 
the  martyrs,  wras  burnt  on  February  4,  1555,  and  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer, 
and  nearly  300  others  followed  them  to  the  stake  within  the  next  three  years.  Mary 
also  rendered  herself  unpopular  by  her  persecution  of  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  the  opponents  of  Mary  looked  as  their  natural  head. 
Mary’s  reign  was  cut  short  by  serious  ill  health,  which  probably  kept  her  in  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  barbarities  which  were  being  perpetrated  in  her  name.  When  she  died 
(Nov.  17,  1558)  the  event  was  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance,  and  Elizabeth,  without 
opposition,  mounted  the  English  throne.  In  the  true  character  of  the  two  women,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eminent  English  author,  Goldwin  Smith,  although  a  Protestant  gives  the 
preference  to  Mary,  of  whom  he  says  in  his  history  of  the  <(  United  Kingdom®:  — 

*  Hatred,  which  in  the  end  she  too  well  deserved,  has  made  of  her  an  ogress.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  she  was  well  educated,  amiable  in  her  manners,  and  though  meager,  not  unlovely,  until  she 
was  made  haggard  by  disease  and  grief.  Amidst  the  severe  trials  which  she  had  undergone  from  the 
ire  of  her  despotic  father,  the  spite  of  his  second  wife,  and  the  vexatious  attempts  of  her  brother’s  gov¬ 
ernment  to  force  her  into  conformity  with  the  royal  religion,  she  had  borne  herself  well.® 

Elizabeth  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  (born  Sept.  7,  1333)  when  she  mounted 
the  throne.  She  inherited  some  of  the  girlish  vivacity  of  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  but 
her  stronger  qualities  came  from  her  resolute  and  haughty  father,  Henry  VIII.  She 
had  learned  prudence  and  diplomacy  In  meeting  the  varied  fortunes  which  had  come  to 
her  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  her  mother  and  the  suspicion  and  persecution  of  her  half- 
sister,  Mary.  Her  position  towrard  Mary  was  difficult  from  the  first,  but  was  maintained 
with  tact.  She  insisted  that  Mary  should  be  considered  before  her  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  thereby  taking  sides  against  those  who  rejected  the  legitimacy  of  Henry’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  she  w'as  compelled  to  differ  from  her  sister  on  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  religion  and  national  policy.  When  the  abortive  attempt  was  made 
to  put  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  Elizabeth  rallied  her  friends  and  followers  and 
welcomed  Mary  to  London  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  knights,  squires,  and 
ladies.  Mary  did  not  reward  this  loyalty  with  her  confidence,  and  even  Elizabeth’s 
death  was  demanded  by  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  queen  when  her  younger  sister  be¬ 
came  a  rallying  point  for  the  hopes  of  those  who  opposed  the  Spanish  marriage.  Mary 
did  not  desire  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity,  and  Philip  II.  even  interceded  in  favor  of 
courteous  treatment  for  her. 

Elizabeth  had  not  been  without  complacence  toward  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  w'ere  preserved  in  the  English  Church.  She  had  a  chapel  in 
her  house  at  Woodstock,  where  she  kept  a  crucifix  with  lighted  tapers  and  offered 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  When,  however,  Pope  Paul  IV.  was  informed  by  the  English 
ambassador  of  her  succession,  he  replied  that  England  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  and  that 
Elizabeth  was  illegitimate  and  must  renounce  all  lier  pretensions  and  submit  to  his  deci¬ 
sion.  This  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  cast  the  die  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth 
against  the  church.  She  kept  her  throne,  and  neither  she  nor  her  subjects  paid  serious 
attention  to  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  twelve  years  later,  releasing  English  Catholics  from  their 
allegiance  The  English  people  were  about  entering  upon  the  career  of  naval  success 
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which  has  made  the  greatness  of  modern  England.  The  exploits  of  Drake,  Hawkins,. 
Frobisher,  Raleigh,  and  many  others  carried  the  English  flag  around  the  world,  and 
transferred  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  from  the  court  of  Philip  II.  at  Madrid  to 
the  busy  commercial  city  on  the  Thames.  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the 
daring  ships  of  the  English  sailors  (1588)  was  the  death-knell  of  absolutism  and  religious 
oppression,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  world  power  was  more  significant  for  the  Europe  of  that 
day  than  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  world 
politics  three  hundred  and  ten  years  later.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  after  setting  forth  some  of  the  personal  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth,  feels  compelled 
to  say :  — 

“Yet  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  all  revelations  and  dissections,  keeps  the  title  of  the  Great  Queen. 
Writers  again  bestow  it  upon  her  after  recounting  the  proofs  of  her  littleness.  They  say,  with  scant 
justice  to  her  sex,  that,  after  all,  she  had  only  the  faults  of  a  woman.  She  had  the  sense  to  keep  good 
counselors,  though  she  preferred  to  them  unworthy  favorites  and  sometimes  treated  them  with  base 
ingratitude.  She  had  remarkable  arts  of  popularity  when  she  chose  to  exert  them.  She  had  a  queenly 
bearing  tempered  with  condescension.  .  .  .  The  illusion  was  strong.  It  was  strong  enough  in  her 

lifetime  to  make  men  fancy  themselves,  or  at  least  say  that  they  fancied  themselves,  in  love  with  a 
virago  who  spat,  swore,  and  cuffed  ;  and  this  when  she  was  past  middle  age  and  the  last  traces  of  her 
comeliness  had  fled.® 

A  profound  sentiment  regarding  the  greatness  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  has  been 
the  easier  to  cherish,  because  it  has  transmitted  to  us  that  school  of  literature  which 
Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  describes  as  "at  once  the  first,  and  in  many  respects  the 
greatest,  of  the  schools  or  periods  of  letters  which  have  come  to  constitute  modern 
English  literature  as  a  whole.®  Of  that  great  age,  he  well  says,  in  his  "Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  America  ® — 

“  Such  literature  as  the  Elizabethan  world  has  left  us,  in  short,  bespeaks  a  public  whose  spontan¬ 
eous  alertness  of  mind,  whose  instant  perception  of  every  subtle  variety  of  phrase  and  allusion,  was 
more  akin  to  that  of  our  contemporary  French  than  to  anything  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sider  native  to  insular  England.  Elizabethan  literature  bears  witness  throughout  to  the  spontaneous,, 
enthusiastic  versatility  which  the  English  temperament  possessed  in  the  spacious  Elizabethan  days.® 

So  important  to  English  Protestantism  was  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  her  line,  that  there  wras  a  strong  desire  throughout  the  nation  that  she  should 
marry.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  wras  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  supported 
by  all  the  Catholic  states  and  had  ostentatiously  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  England 
with  her  own,  to  the  deep  offense  of  Elizabeth.  Philip  of  Spain  was  at  first  willing  to- 
prolong  his  influence  over  the  policy  of  England  by  wadding  Elizabeth,  but  he  after¬ 
ward  became  a  partisan  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  England.  Other  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  "Virgin  Queen  ®  were  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  Eric  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  real  affections  of  the 
queen,  however,  seemed  to  center  on  her  favorite  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose 
charms  of  mind  and  person  and  suspected  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Amy  Robsart 
have  cast  such  a  romantic  interest  around  his  history.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  though 
their  marriage  was  about  to  take  place,  but  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  the  tribute  she  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  paid  to  her  vanity  by  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  her  suitors,  held  ultimately 
to  an  early  resolution  that  she  would  keep  her  power  undivided  by  remaining  single. 
To  a  deputation  from  the  Commons  on  this  subject,  she  emphatically  declared  that  she 
had  resolved  to  live  and  die  a  virgin  queen,  "and  for  me  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  a 
marble  stone  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin. » 

No  such  vow  disturbed  the  dreams  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  the  opposite 
and  rival  of  Elizabeth  in  many  things,  and  not  least  so  in  her  regal  beauty.  The  career 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  gives  point  to  the  adage  that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.® 
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Crowded  within  the  brief  space  of  a  few  years,  three  stormy  marriages  and  the  loss  of 
three  husbands  were  accompanied  by  intrigues  and  violence  which  had  a  crown  for  a 
stake  and  the  future  of  twro  kingdoms  in  issue.  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  King  James 
V.  of  Scotland  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Loraine.  Her  father,  broken  hearted  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  nobles  and  his  defeat  at  Solway  Moss,  died  only  a  few  days  after  her 
birth  (December,  1542)  and  within  less  than  a  year  (Sept.  9,  1543),  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  formally  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  infant  daughter.  Mary  was  only  six 
years  old  when  her  mother  took  her  to  the  brilliant  but  reckless  court  of  France,  where 
she  completed  her  education.  She  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Francis 
II  (married  Apr.  24,  1558),  but  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  scheming  queen 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  death  of  the  queen  dowager  and  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  brought  Mary  back  to  Scotland  (August,  1561),  already  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  in  the  previous  December. 

The  young  queen  soon  found  a  second  husband  in  her  kinsman  Henry,  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  who  had  been  exiled  from  Scotland  for  twenty  years  for 
his  intrigues  with  England.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Within  a  few  months 
Darnley  and  Mary  were  secretly  married  at  Stirling  Castle  in  the  apartment  of  David 
Rizzio,  Mary’s  secretary.  With  religious  factions,  political  parties,  and  family  clans 
struggling  with  each  other  for  power  or  for  self-protection  and  constantly  shifting  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  it  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  romantic  and  changing 
conflicts  of  the  next  few  years.  It  required  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  permit  the 
marriage  of  cousins  and  when  this  was  obtained  a  public  marriage  of  Mary  and  Darnley 
took  place  at  Holyrood  (July  29,  1565).  Darnley  wTas  proclaimed  king  of  the  Scots 
without  the  constitutional  assent  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  but,  when  his  father  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  demand  the  matrimonial  crown,  the  queen  listened  to  Rizzio  and  refused 
the  request.  Darnley  took  sides  w'ith  her  enemies  and  Rizzio  became  a  favorite  of  the 
queen  The  Palace  of  Holyrood  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed  men  (March  9, 
1566)  and  Rizzio  wyas  dragged  out  of  the  queen’s  presence  and  killed.  The  seductions 
of  Mary  within  a  few  days  drew  Darnley  from  the  side  of  the  nobles,  on  w'hich  he  was 
serving,  and  he  escaped  with  her  to  Dunbar.  They  returned  to  Edinburgh  (March  28), 
guarded  by  two  thousand  horsemen  under  the  command  of  Bothwell,  whose  star  was 
now'  rising  in  the  favored  queen. 

Darnley  w'as  taken  ill  late  in  1566  and  the  queen  herself  aided  in  a  plot  by  which  he 
was  lured  to  a  quiet  spot  near  Glasgow  and  murdered  (Feb.  9,  1567).  Bothwell  wras 
nominally  put  on  trial  for  the  murder,  but  attended  the  sitting  w'ith  four  thousand  armed 
men  and  no  one  dared  appear  against  him.  On  the  return  from  a  visit  to  her  child  twro 
weeks  later  Mary  was  intercepted  by  a  large  force  under  Bothwell,  w'ho  escorted  her  to 
Dunbar  Castle.  Mary  had  already  said  in  regard  to  Bothw'ell  that  she  cared  not  if  she 
lost  France,  England,  and  her  own  country,  and  wrould  go  with  him  to  the  world’s  end 
in  a  white  petticoat  before  she  w'ould  leave  him.  She  found  a  master  in  the  resolute 
brutal  soldier  which  she  had  never  found  in  any  man  before.  Intense  devotion  and  bit¬ 
ter  hatred  seemed  to  alternate  in  her  feelings  toward  him.  When  an  army  was  made 
up  w'ith  the  professed  object  of  delivering  the  queen  from  the  thraldom  of  her  husband, 
he  escaped,  leaving  her  free  to  follow  him  or  to  join  her  deliverers.  She  made  her 
choice  by  slipping  out  of  the  castle  at  midnight  in  the  disguise  of  a  page  and  riding  two 
miles  to  meet  him,  whence  they  fled  together  to  Dunbar.  Public  opinion  was  steadily 
growing,  however,  against  Bothw'ell,  and  one  month  after  their  marriage  day  a  party 
of  nobles  took  Mary  prisoner  and  separated  her  from  her  husband  (June  15,  1567). 

Met  by  an  angry  mob  at  Edinburgh,  which  flaunted  in  her  face  banners  represent¬ 
ing  the  corpse  of  Darnley  w'ith  her  child  beside  it,  invoking  on  his  knees  the  retribu¬ 
tion  of  divine  justice,  Mary  was  finally  escorted  for  her  ow  n  safety  to  the  island  castle 
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of  Lochleven.  Here  her  charms  won  the  devotion  of  George  Douglass  and  his  younger 
brother  Willie,  both  of  whom  made  plans  for  her  rescue.  The  latter  succeeded  (May 
2,  1568)  and  Mary  was  soon  holding  a  miniature  court  at  Hamilton  place,  with  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men  around  her,  and  the  new  French  ambassador  paying  court  to  her. 
The  abdication  which  had  been  forced  from  her  by  the  nobles  was  revoked,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  soon  in  arms  again,  and  at  Langside  (May  13)  Mary  was  defeated  and  fled 
sixty  miles  in  three  days,  (<  sleeping  on  the  hard  ground,  living  on  oatmeal 
and  sour  milk,  and  faring  at  night  like  the  owls,  in  hunger,  cold,  and  fear.® 
She  succeeded  in  maintaining  herself  on  the  border,  with  the  sympathy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  commissioners  to  confer  with  her  and  those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  her  son  as  king  of  Scots.  Mary  became  practically 
a  prisoner,  being  finally  transferred  to  Sheffield  Castle  (Nov.  28,  1569), 

'  w-  -W  "’here  she  remained  fourteen  years.  She  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  court  of  France  and  to  foment  intrigues  against  Elizabeth. 

■'  Evidence  was  finally  found  that  she  was  plotting  rebellion  and  the 
assassination  of  the  English  queen,  and  she  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle  (Oct.  14-15, 
1586).  The  trial  was  transferred  to  the  star  chamber,  where  a  verdict  was  pronounced 
against  the  life  of  Mary.  Elizabeth  hesitated  for  months  to  sign  the  death  warrant,  but 
at  length  affixed  her  signature  and  Mary  went  to  the  scaffold  (Feb.  8,  1587). 

The  English  queens  who  intervened  between  Elizabeth  and  Victoria  were  not 
women  of  great  ability  or  strong  purpose,  but  the  conditions  of  the  time  gave  serious 
importance  to  their  position.  James  II.  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  who,  un¬ 
like  himself,  had  been  brought  up  as  Protestants.  Mary  (born  April  30,  1662)  was 
married  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Protestant  princes,  William  of  Orange.  When  a  son 
was  born  to  James  II.  (June  20,  1688),  who  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  a  Stuart  and  an  absolutist,  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  overthrow  the  dynasty.  An  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  William  of  Orange  to  intervene  in  arms  for  the  restoration  of  English  liberty  and 
the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  invitation  was  signed  by  the  leaders 
of  both  the  great  parties,  united  by  a  common  danger,  and  was  carried  to  The  Hague 
by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen.  William  promptly  responded  by 
landing  in  England,  the  leading  towns  threw  open  their  gates,  and  the  York  militia 
answered  an  appeal  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  with  shouts  for  «  a  free 
parliament  and  the  Protestant  religion.®  King  James  found  his  army  shrinking  away 
from  him  and  on  reaching  London  learned  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  joined  the 
revolutionists.  As  hope  of  resistance  declined,  James  endeavored  to  fly  and  after  being 
once  detained  was  permitted  to  quit  London  and  to  embark  (Dec.  23,  1688)  without 
hindrance  for  France. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Tories  to  make  Mary  queen  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
James.  The  House  of  Commons  declared  the  throne  vacant,  but  the  Tory  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  declared  that  from  the  moment  of  the  abdication  of  James  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  vested  in  Mary.  William  at  this  stage  took  a  hand  by  announcing  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  mere  regency.  He  had  no  mind,  he  said  in  his  blunt  Dutch  fashion 
to  one  of  the  Tory  leaders,  to  be  (<  his  wife’s  gentleman  usher.®  Mary  on  her  part  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  crown  except  in  conjunction  with  her  husband.  Hence  it  came 
about  that  they  were  acknowledged  as  joint  sovereigns,  but  it  was  provided  that  the 
actual  administration  should  rest  with  William  alone. 


When  Mary  died  of  smallpox  (December  28,  1694)  the  succession  became  vested  in 
her  sister  Anne.  Anne  had  been  brought  up,  like  her  sister,  apart  from  her  father,  but 
inherited  many  of  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolutism  and  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
She  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  (born  February  6,  1664)  when  she  was  hailed  as  queen 
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upon  the  death  of  William  (March  8,  1702).  Her  reign  was  a  glorious  one  for  English 
arms,  marked  by  the  great  victories  of  Marlborough  at  Ramillies,  Blenheim,  and  on 
many  other  fields.  The  queen  herself  was  not  a  strong  character,  however,  except  for 
her  dangerous  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolutism,  and  was  constantly 
under  the  influence  of  others.  Her  first  mentor  was  the  wife  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Lady  Churchill,  a  woman  of  broad  mind  and  masculine 
strength  of  purpose.  Her  later  favorite  was  Mrs.  Masham,  of  more 
humble  origin  and  less  breadth  of  vision.  Anne  was  suspected  in 
her  closing  years  of  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  reactionists 
and  lending  herself  to  plots  for  the  succession  of  the  pretender,  her 
young  brother,  whose  birth  in  1688  had  cast  the  weight  into  the  scale 
which  had  led  to  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  Mrs.  Masham  went  beyond  the  purposes  of  Harley,' the  prime  minister,  and 
when  the  two  quarreled  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  she  was  so  affected  that 
she  took  to  her  bed  and  was  seized  with  apoplexy  (died  August  1,  1 7 1 4) . 

The  women,  therefore,  who  sat  upon  the  English  throne  were  all  respectable  in 
their  character  and  on  several  occasions  their  succession  to  the  crown  averted  serious 
dangers  to  English  liberty  and  perhaps  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Their  line  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  time  by  the  reign  of  another  woman,  which  spanned  the  period  of  the 
growth  and  full  flower  of  civil  liberty,  intellectual  achievement,  material  progress,  and 
imperial  power  for  England. 


Women  a  Success  in  Trade  and  Finance?  Are. — 4145. 

Woman,  American  Business,  The,  4152. 

Elements  of  Money  and  Banking,  4163. 

Keeping  a  Bank  Account,  4179. 

Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks,  4191. 

Safe  Deposit  Companies,  4195. 

Savings  Banks,  4197. 

Women,  Middle-aged  —  Successful  Endeavor. —  5381. 

Wonders  of  the  World. —  The  *  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,"  so  called,  are  given  as  follows:  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  ;  the  Mausoleum  built  for 
Mausolus,  by  his  queen,  Artemisia  ;  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus;  the  Walls  and  Hanging 
.Gardens  of  Babylon;  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes; 
the  Ivory  and  Gold  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  ; 
and  the  Watch  Tower  built  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt. 

Wood,  Fernando. —  (1812-1881.)  An  American  politi¬ 
cian. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  (Ellen  Price).—  (1814-1887. )  An 
English  novelist. 

Wood,  Leonard.— Born,  i860.  Major-general  of  United 
States  volunteers,  and  military  governor  of 
Cuba. 

Wood  Anemone,  The. —  2899. 

Wood-Carvi  ng.— 3923. 

Tools  Required,  3923. 

The  Wood  to  be  Carved,  3924. 

The  Design,  3925. 

Primary  Instructions  in  Carving,  3926. 

Elementary  Work,  3930. 

Toy  Fishing  Boat,  3938. 

An  Invalid’s  Table,  3939. 

Sled,  3940. 

Sailing  Punt,  3942. 

House  for  Pet  Rats,  3945. 

Picture  Frames,  3947. 


Woodchuck,  The. — 2432. 

Woodcock,  The.— 2516. 

Woodpecker,  The. — 2564. 

Woods,  Durability  of. —  Experiments  have  been  lately 
made  of  driving  sticks,  made  from  different 
woods,  each  two  feet  long  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  square,  into  the  ground,  only  one-half 
an  inch  projecting  outward.  It  was  found  that 
in  five  years  all  those  made  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  fir, 
soft  mahogany  and  nearly  every  variety  of  pine 
were  totally  rotten.  Larch,  hard  pine,  and  a 
teak  wood  were  decayed  on  the  outside  only ; 
while  acacia,  with  the  exception  of  being  also 
slightly  attacked  on  the  exterior,  was  otherwise 
sound.  Hard  mahogany  and  cedar  of  Lebanon 
were  in  tolerably  good  condition  ;  but  only  Vir¬ 
ginia  cedar  was  found  as  good  as  when  put  in 
the  ground.  This  is  of  some  importance  to 
builders,  showing  what  woods  should  be 
avoided,  and  what  others  should  be  used  by 
preference  in  underground  work. 

The  duration  of  wood  when  kept  dry  is  very 
great,  as  beams  still  exist  which  are  known  to 
be  nearly  1,100  years  old.  Piles  driven  by  the 
Romans  prior  to  the  Christian  Era  have  been 
examined  of  late,  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound  after  an  immersion  of  nearly  2,000 
years. 

The  wood  of  some  tools  will  last  longer  than 
the  metals,  as  in  spades,  hoes,  and  plows.  In 
other  tools  the  wood  is  first  gone,  as  in  wagons, 
wheelbarrows,  and  machines.  Such  wood 
should  be  painted  or  oiled  ;  the  paint  not  only 
looks  well  but  preserves  the  wood  ;  petroleum 
oil  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

Hardwood  stumps  decay  in  five  or  six  years  ; 
spruce  stumps  decay  in  the  same  time  ;  hemlock 
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stumps  in  eight  or  nine  years ;  cedar,  eight  to 
nine  years  ;  pine  stumps,  never. 

Cedar,  oak,  yellow  pine,  and  chestnut  are 
the  most  durable  woods  in  dry  places. 

Timber  intended  for  posts  in  rendered  almost 
proof  against  rot  by  thorough  seasoning,  char¬ 
ring  and  immersion  in  hot  coal  tar. 

Wood-sorrel. — The  popular  name  of  species  of  Ox- 
alis,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gera¬ 
nium  family.  Characterized  by  a  thin,  sour 
juice,  leaves  of  three  obcordate  leaflets,  and 
regular  flowers  of  different  colors. 

Woodstock. —  A  small  town  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  formerly  a  royal  residence. 

Woodward,  Henry. —  Born,  1832.  A  British  geologist. 
In  1880  appointed  keeper  of  the  geological  de¬ 
partment  of  the  British  Museum. 

Woodwork  for  Boys. — 3836. 

Tools  and  Materials,  3836. 

Knife  and  Hatchet  —  Cross-cutting,  3840. 

Splitting  and  Hewing  with  Knife  and 
Hatchet,  3842. 

Structure  and  Strength  of  Wood,  3844. 

Saws  and  Sawing,  3848. 

Planes  and  Planing,  3854. 

Working  Sketches  and  Drawings,  3860. 

Making  a  Box  —  Raying  out  the  Work,  3863. 

Hammer  and  Nails,  3865. 

Nailing  the  Box  together,  3868. 

Taking  the  Box  apart,  3870. 

The  Back  Saw,  3872. 

The  Chisel :  Paring,  Chamfering,  Mortising, 
3874- 

Mortising:  Brace  and  Bit,  3881. 

End  Dovetail,  3886. 

Dovetailed  Box,  3888. 

Gluing,  3890. 

Finishing  the  Box,  3892. 

The  Box,  Cover,  Hinges,  3894. 


Making  a  Paneled  Door,  Jointing,  Fitting 
the  Panels,  Finishing,  3897. 

Care  of  Tools,  3906. 

Additional  Tools,  3914. 

Fastenings,  3917. 

Woodwork  for  Children. — 3826. 

Flower  Stick,  3828. 

Beveled  Rule,  3829. 

Pen  Tray,  3829. 

Bread  Board,  3830. 

Bench  Hook,  3830. 

Spoon,  3831. 

Paper  Knife,  3832. 

Box,  3832. 

Corner  Bracket,  3833. 

Book  Shelves,  3834. 

Woody  Crest. —  A  home  for  crippled  children,  estab¬ 
lished  near  New  York,  by  Helen  Miller  Gould. 
(See  Gould,  Helen  Miller,  227.) 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight.— (1801-1889.)  An  American 
educator  and  noted  politician  and  legal  writer. 

Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore. —  (1848-1S94.)  An  Amer¬ 
ican  novelist ;  grand-niece  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Woonsocket. —  A  city  of  Rhode  Island  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods.  Pop.  (1900),  28,204. 

Wooster,  David. —  (1710-1777.)  An  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  general. 

Worcester. —  (1)  A  city  of  Massachusetts;  an  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  place.  Pop.  (1900), 
118,421.  (2)  The  capital  of  Worcestershire,  Eng¬ 

land.  A  manufacturing  center,  and  has  im¬ 
portant  hop  trade.  Pop.,  about  45,000. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson. —  (1784-1865.)  An  Ameri¬ 
can  lexicographer. 

Worden,  John  Lorimer. —  (1818-1897.)  An  American 

admiral,  who  first  won  distinction  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  *  Monitor,”  1862. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


A 

A,  a  (. Fr .),  according  to ;  after  the  manner  of ;  to. 
A  bas  ( Fr .),  down  with. 

Ab  extra  (Lat.),  from  without. 

Ab  initio  ( Lat .),  from  the  beginning. 

A  bon  marche  (Fr.),  cheap. 

Ab  origine  (Lat.),  from  the  beginning. 

Absente  reo  (Lat.),  the  defendant  being  absent. 
Absque  hoc  (Lat.),  without  this. 

Ad  astra  (Lat.),  to  the  stars. 

Ad  astraper  aspera  (Lat.),  To  the  stars  through 
difficulties  —  the  motto  of  Kansas. 

Ad  Calendas  Grsecas  (Lat.),  at  the  Greek  Ka¬ 
lends;  never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Kalends. 
Ad  eundem  l Lat.),  to  the  same  degree. 

Ad  extremum  (Lat.),  to  the  extreme  ;  at  last. 
Ad  finem  (Lat.),  to  the  end. 

A  die  (Lat.),  from  that  day. 


d  infinitum  (Lat.),  to  infinity. 

Ad  inquirendum  (Lat.),  for  inquiry;  a  writ  au¬ 
thorizing  inquiry  to  be  made. 

Ad  interim  (Lat.),  in  the  meantime. 

Ad  libitum  (Lat.),  at  pleasure. 

Ad  nauseam  (Lat.),  so  as  to  disgust. 

Ad  rem  (Lat.),  to  the  point;  to  the  purpose. 

Ad  summum  (Lat.),  to  the  highest  point  or  de¬ 
gree. 

Ad  utrumque  paratus  (Lat.),  prepared  for 
either  event. 

Ad  valorem  (Lat.),  according  to  value. 

Affaire  d’amour  (Fr.),  a  love  affair. 

Affaire  d’honneur  (Fr.),  an  affair  of  honor;  a 
duel. 

Affaire  du  coeur  (Fr.),  an  affair  of  the  heart; 
a  love  affair. 

A  fin  (Fr.),  to  the  end. 

A  fin  de  (Fr.),  to  the  end  that ;  in  order  that. 
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A  fond  ( Fr.),  to  the  bottom  ;  thoroughly. 

A  fortiori  ( Lat .),  with  greater  reason. 

A  gauche  (Fr.),  to  the  left. 

Agnus  Dei  (Lat.),  Lamb  of  God. 

A  haute  voix  (Fr.),  in  a  loud  voice. 

Aide-toi,  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera  (Fr.),  Help  your¬ 
self  and  heaven  will  help  you. 

A  la  bonne  heure  (Fr.),  early. 

A  la  campagne  (Fr.),  in  the  country. 

A  la  frantjaise  (Fr.),  after  the  manner  of  the 
French. 

A  la  mode  (Fr.),  in  fashion;  according  to  the 
custom. 

A1  fresco  (It.),  to  the  shade  ;  to  the  open  air. 
Alias  (Lat.),  at  another  time  or  place;  else¬ 
where  ;  otherwise. 

Alibi  (Lat.),  elsewhere. 

Alis  volat  propriis  (Lat.),  She  flies  with  her 
own  wings  —  motto  of  Oregon. 

Allons  (Fr.),  let  us  go  ;  come. 

Alma  mater  (Lat.),  a  kindly  mother.  Used  of 
the  college  or  university  from  which  one  is 
graduated. 

A1  piu  (It.),  at  the  most. 

Alter  ego  (Lat),  another  self;  a  double. 

Alter  idem  (Lat.),  another  exactly  similar. 
Amende  honorable  (Fr.),  satisfactory  apology. 
Amour  propre  (Fr.),  self-love;  vanity. 

Anglicd  (Lat.),  after  the  English  manner. 

Anno  Christi  (Lat.),  In  the  year  of  Christ. 
Anno  Domini  (A.  D.)  (Lat.),  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  [world. 

Anno  mundi  (A.  M.)  (Lat.),  In  the  year  of  the 
Anno  urbis  conditae  (A.  U.  C.),  In  the  year  the 
city  was  built.  (Rome,  753  B.C.) 

Annus  mirabilis  (Lat.),  The  year  of  wonders. 
Ante  bellum  (Lat.),  before  the  war. 

Ante  meridiem  (A.  M.)  (Lat.),  before  noon. 
Anti  (Lat.),  against. 

A  peu  pres  (Fr.),  nearly. 

A  pied  (Fr.),  on  foot. 

A  plomb  (Fr.),  perpendicularly;  firmly. 

A  posteriori  (Lat.),  from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 
Appui  (Fr.),  point  of  support;  prop;  purchase. 
A  priori  (Lat.),  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

A  propos  (Fr.),  to  the  point;  pertinently. 

A  rez  de  chaussee  (Fr.),  even  with  the  ground. 
Argumentum  ad  hominem  (Lat.),  argument  to 
the  roan  (personally). 

Argumentum  ad  judicium  (Lat.),  argument  to 
the  judgment. 

Argumentum  baculinum  (Lat.),  argument  of 
the  stick. 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  (Lat.),  Art  is  lasting, 
life  is  brief. 

Aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus  (Lat.),  Either  Caesar,  or 
no  one. 

Auto  da  fe  (Portuguese),  an  act  of  faith. 

Aux  armes  (Fr.),  to  arms. 
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B 

Beau  ideal  (Fr  ),  a  perfect  model  of  beauty,  or 
a  model  of  ideal  perfection. 

Beau  monde  (Fr.),  the  fashionable  world. 
Beaux  esprits  (Fr.),  gay  spirits;  men  of  wit. 
Beaux  yeux  (Fr.),  handsome  eyes;  attractive 
looks. 

Bete  noire  (Fr.),  a  black  beast;  an  object  of 
aversion ;  a  bugbear. 

Bienvenue  (Fr.),  welcome. 

Billet  doux  (Fr.),  a  love  letter. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  (Lat.),  He  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly. 

Bis  pueri  senes  (Lat.),  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
Bizarre  (Fr.),  odd  ;  fantastic ;  vulgar. 

Blase  (Fr.),  surfeited;  palled;  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinued  pleasure. 

Bona  fide  (Lat.),  in  good  faith. 

Bon  ami  (Fr.),  good  friend. 

Bon  gre,  mal  gre  (Fr.),  willing,  or  unwilling. 
Bon  jour  (Fr.),  good  morning. 

Bonne  (Fr.),  a  nurse. 

Bonne  foi  (Fr.),  good  faith. 

Bon  soir  (Fr.),  good  evening. 

Bon  vivant  (Fr.),  one  fond  of  good  living. 
Bouillon  (Fr.),  soup. 

Bravo  !  ( //.)  Well  done  ! 

Brevet  d’invention  (Fr.)  letters  patent. 
Brevete  (Fr.),  patented. 


c 

Cacoethes  (Lat.),  a  mania;  a  habit. 

Cacoethes  carpendi  (Lat.),  a  mania  for  fault¬ 
finding. 

Cacoethes  loquendi  (Lat.),  a  mania  for  speak¬ 
ing. 

Cacoethes  scribendi  (Lat.),  a  mania  for  writing. 

Csetera  desunt  (Lat.),  the  rest  is  wanting. 

Cseteris  paribus  ( Lat.),  other  things  being  equal. 

Capias  (Lat.),  you  may  take  ;  —  the  initial  word 
of  a  writ  authorizing  the  arrest  and  keeping 
of  a  person  until  answer  or  satisfaction  is 
made. 

Carpe  diem  (Lat.),  enjoy  the  (pleasures  of  the) 
day ;  seize  the  opportunity. 

Carte  de  visite  (Fr.),  a  small  photograph  on  a 
card  originally  used  as  a  visiting  card. 

Casus  belli  (Lat.),  a  cause  or  reason  for  war. 

Causa  sine  qua  non  (Lat.),  an  indispensable 
condition. 

Caveat  actor  (Lat.),  let  the  doer  beware. 

Caveat  emptor  (Lat.),  let  the  buyer  beware. 

Certiorari  (Lat.),  to  be  made  more  certain. 

C'est-a-dire  (Fr.),  that  is  to  say. 
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Champs  Elysees  ( Fr .),  Elysian  Fields. 
Chateaux  en  Espagne  (Fr.),  castles  in  Spain; 
air-castles. 

Chef  (Fr.),  the  head;  chief  ;  the  chief  cook. 
Chef  de  cuisine  (Fr.),  chief  cook. 
Chef-d'oeuvre  (Fr.),  a  masterpiece. 

Chemin  de  fer  (Fr.),  railroad. 

Chere  amie  (Fr.),  a  dear  friend. 

Chiaroscuro  (//.),  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  in  a  painting. 

Cicerone  (It.),  a  guide. 

Ci  devant  (Fr.),  formerly;  hitherto. 

Ci  git  (Fr.),  here  lies. 

Cis  ( Lat .),  on  this  side  of. 

Cogito,  ergo  sum  (Lat.),  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist. 

Coiffeur  (Fr.),  a  hairdresser. 

Coiffure  (Fr.),  a  headdress. 

Comme  il  faut  (Fr.),  as  it  should  be;  proper. 
Compagnon  de  voyage  (Fr.),  a  traveling  com¬ 
panion. 

Compos  mentis  (Lat.),  of  sound  mind. 

Comte  (Fr.),  Count. 

Comtesse  (Fr.),  Countess. 

Con  amore  (Lt.),  with  love  ;  passionately. 

Con  dolore  (It.),  with  grief ;  sadly. 

Confrere  (Fr.),  an  associate;  a  colleague. 
Conquiescat  in  pace  (Lat.),  May  lie  rest  in 
peace. 

Con  spirito  (It.),  with  spirit ;  with  animation. 
Conversazione  (//.),  conversation;  a  meeting 
for  conversation. 

Corrigenda  (Lat.),  corrections  which  must  be 
made. 

Couleur  de  rose  (Fr.),  rose-color;  beauty  or  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

Coup  d’etat  (Fr.),  a  stroke  of  policy,  usually  a 
radical  move. 

Coup  de  grace  (Fr.),  a  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  de  main  (Fr.),  a  sudden  effort. 

Coup  de  pied  ( Fr.),  a  kick. 

Coup  de  soleil  (Fr.),  a  sunstroke. 

Coup  de  theatre  (Fr.),  a  theatrical  effect. 

Coup  d’ceil  (Fr.),  a  glance. 

Cui  bono  ?  (Lat.)  For  whose  good?  What  use? 
Cum  grano  salis  (Lat.),  with  a  grain  of  salt; 
with  some  discretion  or  allowance. 


D 

De  bonis  non  (Lat.),  of  the  goods  not  yet  ad¬ 
ministered  on. 

De  die  in  diem  (Lat.),  from  day  to  day. 

De  facto  (Lat.),  from  the  fact;  of  one’s  own 
right ;  really. 


Dehors  (Fr.),  without ;  out  of;  foreign;  irrele¬ 
vant. 

Dei  gratia  (Lat.),  by  the  grace  of  God. 

De  integro  (Lat.),  from  the  start;  anew. 

Dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  (Fr.),  a  meat  break¬ 
fast. 

De  jure  (Lat.),  by  law ;  by  right. 

Delenda  est  Carthago  (Lat.),  Carthage  must 

be  destroyed. 

De  mal  en  pis  (Fr.),  from  bad  to  worse. 

De  nihilo  nihil  fit  (Lat.),  From  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  comes. 

De  novo  (Lat.),  anew. 

Deo  volente  (D.V.)  (Lat.),  God  willing. 

De  profundis  (Lat.),  out  of  the  depths. 

Dernier  ressort  (Fr.),  a  last  resort. 

Desideratum  (Lat.),  something  to  be  desired. 

De  trop  (Fr.),  too  many;  out  of  place;  not 
wanted. 

Deus  vobiscum  (Lat.),  God  be  with  you. 

Dictum  (L.at.),  a  decision. 

Dictum  de  dicto  (Lat.),  judgment  from  hear. 

say. 

Dies  irae  (Lat.),  day  of  wrath. 

Dies  non  (Lat.),  a  day  upon  which  a  court  does 
not  sit. 

Dieu  avec  nous  ( Fr.),  God  with  us. 

Dieu  defend  le  droit  (Fr.),  God  defends  the 
right. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit  (Fr.),  God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde  (Fr.),  God  protect  you. 

Dilettante  (//.),  a  lover  of  fine  arts. 

Diner  (Fr.),  dinner. 

Dirigo  (Lat.),  I  direct  or  guide;  —  the  motto  of 
Maine. 

Distingue  (Fr.),  distinguished  ;  eminent. 

Distrait  (Fr.),  absent-minded ;  distressed  in 
mind. 

Divertissement  ( Fr.),  amusement;  recreation. 

Docendo  discimus  (Lat.),  we  learn  by  teach¬ 
ing. 

Dolce  (It.),  sweet ;  pleasant;  agreeable. 

Dolce  far  niente  (It.),  sweet  idleness;  luxuri¬ 
ous  ease. 

Dolcemente  (Lt.),  softly. 

Doloroso  (It.),  soft  and  pathetic. 

Dominus  vobiscum  (Lat.),  the  Lord  be  with 
you. 

Double  entente  (Fr.),  an  equivocal  or  double- 
meaning  phrase  ;  —  wrongly  written  double 
entendre. 

Doux  yeux  (Fr.),  soft  glances. 

Dramatis  personae  (Lat.),  cast  of  characters  in 
a  play. 

Dulce  «Domum»  (Lat.),  « Home,  Sweet 
Home.® 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  (Lat.), 
It  is  a  sweet  and  becoming  thing  to  die  for 
one’s  country. 
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Dum  spiro,  spero  ( Lat .),  While  I  breathe,  I 
hope  ;  —  part  of  the  motto  of  South  Carolina. 
Dum  vivimus,  vivamus  {Lat.),  While  we  live, 
let  us  live. 

Durante  vita  {LaL),  during  life. 


E 

Eau  de  Cologne  (Fr.),  Cologne  water. 

Eau  de  vie  ( Fr .),  water  of  life  ;  brandy. 

Ecce  homo  {Lat.),  behold  the  man. 

Ecce  signum  {Lat.),  behold  the  sign. 

Ecole  de  droit  {Fr.),  school  of  law. 

Ecole  de  medecine  {Fr.),  medical  school. 

Ecole  militaire  {Fr.),  military  school. 

Ecole  polytechnique  {Fr  ),  polytechnic  school. 
E  contrario  (//.),  on  the  contrary. 

Edition  de  luxe  {Fr.),  a  splendid  edition  of  a 
book. 

Editio  princeps  {Lat.),  the  first  edition  of  a 
book. 

Egalite  {Fr.),  equality. 

Emeritus  {Lat.),  one  who  has  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  duties,  as  a  professor. 

En  arriere  {Fr.),  in  the  rear;  behind;  back. 

En  avant !  {Fr.)  Forward  ! 

En  bagatelle  {Fr.),  trifling ;  contemptuously. 
En  deshabille  (Fr.),  in  undress. 

En  echelon  (Fr.),  in  steps;  like  stairs. 

En  effet  (Fr.),  in  effect;  really;  in  fact. 

En  famille  (Fr.),  in  a  domestic  state;  at  home. 
Enfant  gate  (Fr.),  a  spoiled  child. 

Enfant  terrible  (Fr.),  a  child  who  annoys  by 
ill-timed  remarks. 

Enfin  (Fr.),  at  length  ;  at  last;  finally. 

En  grande  tenue  (Fr.),  in  full  dress. 

En  haut  (Fr.),  on  high;  above. 

En  masse  (Fr.),  in  a  body. 

Ennui  (Fr.),  weariness;  a  state  of  being  bored. 
En  passant  (Fr.),  in  passing;  by  the  way. 

En  queue  (Fr.),  in  the  rear;  behind. 

En  rapport  (Fr.),  in  harmony,  or  agreement,  or 
close  touch,  with. 

En  regie  (Fr.),  in  order;  according  to  rule. 

En  revanche  (Fr.),  in  return. 

En  route  (Fr.),  on  the  way. 

En  suite  (Fr.),  in  company. 

Entente  cordiale  (Fr.),  evidences  of  good  will 
and  harmony  existing  between  two  states  or 
kingdoms. 

Entourage  (Fr.),  surroundings. 

En  tout  (Fr.),  in  all ;  wholly. 

Entre  deux  feux  (Fr.),  between  two  fires;  in  a 
dilemma. 

Entremets  (Fr.),  small,  side  dishes. 
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Entre  nous  (Fr.),  between  ourselves;  in  confi¬ 
dence. 

Entrepot  (Fr.),  a  storehouse;  warehouse;  mag¬ 
azine. 

En  verite  (Fr.),  in  truth  ;  truly. 

E  pluribus  unum  [Lat.),  One  out  of  many;  — 
the  motto  of  the  United  States,  which  is  one 
government  formed  of  many  separate  states. 

Erratum,  errata,  pi.  (Lat.),  an  error. 

Esprit  de  corps  (Fr.),  the  spirit  which  animates 
a  body  or  organization  such  as  the  bar,  the 
army,  or  navy. 

Etage  (Fr.),  the  story  of  a  house. 

Et  caetera  (Lat.),  and  the  rest. 

Et  sequentes,  et  sequentia  (Lat.),  and  what 
follows  ;  et.  seq. 

Et  tu  Brute  !  (Lat.)  And  you,  also,  Brutus  ! 

Ei'pqua,  (Eureka!)  (Gr.)  I  have  found  it!  — 
the  motto  of  California. 

Ewigkeit  ( Ger .),  eternity. 

Ex  cathedra  (Lat.),  from  the  chair  or  bench ; 
from  one  in  authority;  —  the  decisions  de¬ 
livered  by  popes  and  others  in  authority. 

Excelsior  (Lat.),  Higher; — the  motto  of  New 
York. 

Exceptis  excipiendis  (Lat.),  proper  exceptions 
having  been  made. 

Excerpta  (Lat.),  extracts. 

Ex  curia  (Lat.),  out  of  court. 

Ex  dono  (Lat.),  by  the  gift. 

Exempli  gratia  (Lat.),  by  way  of  example  ;  e.g. 

Exeunt  (Lat.),  they  go  out. 

Exeunt  omnes  (Lat.),  all  go  out. 

Exit  (Lat.),  he  goes  out. 

Exitus  acta  probat  (Lat.),  The  result  justifies 
the  deed  ;  —  the  motto  of  Washington. 

Ex  mero  motu  (Lat.),  of  his  own  accord. 

Ex  more  (Lat.),  according  to  custom. 

Ex  necessitate  rei  (Lat.),  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  or  thing. 

Ex  officio  (Lat.),  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Ex  parte  (Lat.),  on  one  side  only. 

Experto  crede  (Lat.),  take  the  experience  of 
one  wrho  has  tried. 

Ex  post  facto  (Lat.),  after  the  deed  is  done. 

Ex  propriis  (Lat.),  from  one’s  own  resources. 

Ex  tacito  (Lat.),  tacitly. 

Ex  tempore  (Lat.),  without  preparation  or  fore¬ 
thought. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes  (Lat.),  from  one  learn  all. 


F 

Facetise  (Lat.),  jokes ;  humorous  sayings. 
Facile  princeps  (Lat.),  easily  first;  the  admit¬ 
ted  chief. 
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Facilis  descensus  Averno  ( Lat .),  the  descent 
to  hell  is  easy. 

Fatjon  de  parler  (Fr.),  manner  of  speaking. 

Facsimile  (Lat.),  make  it  like;  an  exact 
copy. 

Factotum  ( I. at. ) ,  man  of  all  work. 

Faire  mon  devoir  (Fr.),  to  do  my  duty. 

Faire  sans  dire  (Fr.),  to  do  without  saying;  to 
act  unostentatiously. 

Fait  accompli  (Fr.),  something  already  done. 

Far  niente  (It.),  doing  nothing. 

Fauteuil  (Fr.),  an  armchair. 

Faux  pas  (Fr.),  a  false  step  ;  a  mistake. 

Fecit  (Lat.),  he  made  it. 

Femme  couverte  (Fr.),  a  married  woman. 

Femme  de  chambre  (Fr.),  a  chambermaid. 

Femme  de  charge  (Fr.),  a  housekeeper. 

Femme  sole  (Fr.),  an  unmarried  woman. 

Ferme  ornee  (Fr.),  an  ornamented  farm. 

Festina  lente  (Lat.),  make  haste  slowly. 

Fete  champetre  (Fr.),  a  rural  festival. 

Fete  Dieu  (Fr.),  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Feu  de  joie  (Fr.),  a  firing  of  guns  on  joyous  oc¬ 
casions  ;  a  bonfire. 

Fiat  justitia,  ruat  caelum  (Lat.),  Let  justice 
be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

Fiat  lux  (Lat.),  let  there  be  light. 

Fide  et  amore  (Lat.),  by  faith  and  love. 

Fidei  defensor  (Lat.),  defender  of  the  faith. 

Fides  Punica  (Lat.),  Punic  faith;  treachery. 

Fidus  Achates  (Lat.),  faithful  Achates;  a  true 
friend. 

Fille  de  joie  (Fr.),  a  woman  of  low  pleas¬ 
ures. 

Fils  (Fr.),  son. 

Finis  (Lat.),  the  end. 

Finis  coronat  opus  (Lat.),  The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

Flagrante  bello  (Lat.),  while  war  is  going 
on. 

Flagrante  delicto  (Lat.),  while  committing  the 
crime. 

Fleur  d’eau  (Fr.),  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 

(Lat.),  Perchance,  in  after  years,  it  may  re¬ 
joice  you  to  remember  even  these  things. 

Fortes  fortuna  juvat  (Lat.),  Fortune  favors  the 
brave. 

Fortiter  in  re  (Lat.),  firmness  in  action. 

Fra  (It.),  brother;  friar. 

Frais  (Fr.),  cost;  expense. 

Franco  (It.),  post  free. 

Front  a  front  (Fr.),  face  to  face. 

Fugit  hora  (Lat.),  the  hour  flies. 

Functus  officio  (Lat.),  his  office  having  been 
completed  ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

Furor  loquendi  (Lat.),  a  rage  for  speaking. 

Furor  scribendi  (Lat.),  a  rage  for  writing. 


G 

Galilee  (Lat.),  in  French. 

Gar9on  (Fr.),  boy;  waiter. 

Garde  a  cheval  (Fr.),  a  mounted  escort  or 
guard. 

Garde  du  corps  (Fr.),  a  body  guard. 

Garde-feu  (Fr.),  a  fire  guard. 

Gardez  (Fr.),  take  care;  be  on  your  guard. 
Gardez  bien  (Fr.),  take  good  care. 

Gens  d'armes  (Fr.),  armed  police. 

Gitano  (5/.),  a  gypsy. 

Gloria  in  excelsis  (Lat.),  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest. 

Gloria  Patri  (Lat.),  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 
Tvudi  oeavrov  (Gnothi  seauton)  (Gr.),  know 
thyself. 

Grace  a  Dieu  (Fr.),  thanks  to  God. 

Grande  parure  (Fr.),  full  dress. 

Grande  toilette  (Fr.),  full  dress. 

Grand  merci  (Fr.),  many  thanks. 

Gratis  dictum  (Lat.),  mere  assertion. 

Guerra  a  cucltillo  (Sp.),  war  to  the  knife. 
Guerre  a  mort  (Fr.),  war  to  the  death. 

Guerre  a  outrance  (Fr.),  war  to  the  finish. 


H 

Habile  (Fr.),  clever;  skilful. 

Hac  lege  (Lat.),  with  this  ruling  or  condition. 
'Anal;  keyofievov  iHapax  legomenon)  (Gr.), 
said  but  once  (of  a  rare  word  or  remark). 
Haud  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco 
(Lat.),  Not  ignorant  of  misfortunes  myself,  I 
learn  to  succor  the  wretched. 

Haut  et  bon  (Fr.),  high  and  good. 

Haut  goilt  (Fr.),  high  flavor;  good  taste. 

Hie  et  ubique  (L.at.),  here  and  everywhere. 

Hie  finis  fandi  (Lat.),  here  there  was  an  end  of 
speaking. 

Hie  jacet  (Lat.),  here  lies. 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est  (Lat.),  Here  is  labor, 

here  is  work. 

Hie  sepultus  (Lat.),  here  is  buried. 

Hinc  illse  lacrimse  (Lat.),  hence  these  tears. 
Hoc  age  (Lat.),  do  this. 

Hoc  anno  (Lat.),  in  this  year. 

Hoc  loco  (Lat.),  in  this  place. 

Hoc  tempore  (Lat.),  at  this  time. 

Oi  'Ko'/.'koi  (Hoi  polloi)  (Gr.),  the  many;  the 
rabble  ;  the  mob. 

Hombre  de  uno  libro  (X/>.),  a  man  of  only  one 

book. 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  (Fr.),  Lfet  evil  be  to 
him  who  evil  thinks. 

Hora  e  sempre  (/A),  it  is  always  time. 
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Horribile  dictu  (Lat.),  horrible  to  relate. 

Hors  de  combat  (Fr.),  out  of  condition  to  fight. 
Hors  de  propos  (Fr.),  not  to  the  point  or  pur¬ 
pose  ;  not  apropos. 

Hors  d’ceuvre  (Fr.),  out  of  course ;  out  of  order. 
Hortus  siccus  (Lat.),  a  collection  of  dried 
plants;  a  botanical  collection. 

Hotel  de  ville  (Fr.),  the  town  hall. 

Hotel  garni  (Fr.),  furnished  lodgings. 
Humanum  est  errare  (Lat.),  it  is  human  to  err. 


I 

loll  dien  (Ger.),  I  serve;  —  the  motto  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Id  est  (Lat.),  that  is ;  i.  e. 

Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat  (Lat.),  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

Impedimenta  (Lat.),  baggage,  especially  that 
of  an  army. 

Impoli  (Fr.),  unpolished  ;  rude. 

Impolitesse  (Fr.),  coarseness ;  rudeness. 

In  actu  (Lat.),  in  act  or  reality. 

In  seternum  (Lat.),  forever. 

In  ambiguo  (Lat.),  in  doubt. 

In  armis  (Lat.),  under  arms. 

In  articulo  mortis  (Lat.),  at  the  point  of  death. 

In  camera  (Lat.),  in  secret. 

In  curia  (Lat.),  in  the  court. 

Index  expurgatorius  (Lat.),  a  list  of  prohibited 
books. 

In  dubiis  (Lat.),  in  matters  of  doubt. 

In  equilibrio  (Lat.),  in  equilibrium;  perfectly 
balanced. 

In  esse  (L,at.),  in  being. 

In  extenso  (Lat.),  at  full  length. 

In  extremis  (Lat.),  at  the  point  of  death. 

Infra  dignitatem  (Lat.),  beneath  one’s  dignity; 
in  fra  dig. 

In  hoc  signo  spes  mea  (Lat.),  In  this  sign  is  my 
hope. 

In  hoc  signo  Vinces  (Lat.),  By  this  sign  you 
shall  conquer. 

In  limine  (Lat.),  at  the  outset;  on  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

In  loco  (Lat.)  in  place. 

In  loco  parentis  (Lat.),  in  the  place  of  a  par¬ 
ent. 

In  medias  res  (Lat.),  into  the  midst  of  things. 

In  medio  tutissimus  ibis  ( Lat.),  you  will  go 
most  safely  in  the  middle ;  a  middle  course 
is  the  safest. 

In  memoriam  (Lat.),  in  memory;  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of. 

In  nomine  (Lat.),  in  the  name  of. 


In  perpetuum  (Lat.),  forever. 

In  pleno  (Lat.),  in  full. 

In  posse  (Lat.),  in  possibility. 

In  prsesenti  (Lat.),  at  the  present  time. 

In  propria  persona  (Lat.),  in  person. 

In  re  (Lat.),  in  the  matter  of. 

In  rem  (Lat.),  against  the  property  or  thing. 

In  rerum  natura  (Lat.),  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  ssecula  sseculorum  (Lat.),  for  ages  on  ages. 
In  sano  sensu  (Lat.),  in  a  proper  sense. 
Insculpsit  (Lat.),  he  engraved  it. 

In  situ  (Lat.),  in  its  proper  or  natural  position. 
Insouciance  (Fr.),  indifference  ;  carelessness. 
Insouciant  (Fr.),  indifferent;  careless. 

In  statu  quo  (Lat  ),  in  the  former  state. 

In  stirpes  (Lat.),  according  to  ancestry. 

Inter  alia  (Lat.),  among  other  things. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum  (Lat.),  between  dog  and 
wolf,  i.e.,  twilight. 

Inter  nos  (Lat.),  between  ourselves. 

Inter  se  (Lat.),  among  themselves. 

In  totidem  verbis  (Lat.),  in  so  many  words. 

In  toto  (Lat.),  in  the  whole,  entirely. 

Intra  muros  (Lat.),  within  the  walls. 

In  transitu  (Lat.),  in  transit ;  on  the  journey. 
Intra  parietes  (Lat.),  within  walls;  in  private. 
In  usu  (Lat.),  in  use. 

In  utrumque  paratus  (Lat.),  prepared  for 
either  event. 

In  vacuo  (Lat.),  in  a  vacuum;  in  an  empty 
space. 

Inverso  ordine  (Lat.),  in  an  inverted  order. 

In  vino  veritas  (Lat.),  there  is  truth  in  wine. 
Ipse  dixit  (Lat.),  he  said  it  himself;  a  mere 
dogma. 

Ipso  facto  (Lat.),  in  the  fact  itself. 

Ita  est  (Lat.),  it  is  so,  or  thus. 


J 

Jacta  est  alea  (Lat.),  the  die  is  cast. 

Jamais  arriere  (Fr.),  never  behind. 

Januis  clausis  (Lat.),  with  closed  doors. 
Jardin  des  Plantes  (Fr.),  the  botanical  gar¬ 
dens. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi  (Fr.),  I  know  not  what. 

Je  suis  pret  (Fr  ),  I  am  ready. 

Jet  d’eau  (Fr.),  jet  of  water. 

Jeu  de  mots  (Fr.),  a  play  of  words;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d’esprit  (Fr.),  a  witticism. 

Jeu  de  theatre  (Fr.),  a  stage  trick  ;  cheap  play ; 

done  for  effect. 

Joli  (Fr.),  pretty. 

Jubilate  Deo  (Lat.),  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 
Judicium  Dei  (Lat.),  the  judgment  of  God. 
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L 

La  beaute  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans  par- 

fum  (Fr.),  Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower 
without  perfume. 

L’abito  e  una  seconda  natura  {It.),  Habit  is 
second  nature. 

Lahore  et  bonore  ( Lat .),  by  labor  and  honor. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas  (Lat.),  Labor  itself  is 
pleasure. 

Labor  omnia  vincit  (Lat.),  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

Laborum  dulce  lenimen  (Lat.),  the  sweet  so¬ 
lace  of  our  labors. 

La  critique  est  aisee,  et  l’art  est  difficile 

(Fr.),  Criticism  is  easy,  the  doing  is  hard. 

Laissez  faire  (Fr.),  let  alone;  let  things  take 
their  natural  course. 

La,  la  (Fr.),  so,  so;  indifferently. 

Lapsus  calami  (Lat.),  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Lapsus  linguae  (Lat.),  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Lapsus  memoriae  (Lat.),  a  slip  of  the  memory. 

Lares  et  penates  (Lat.),  household  gods. 

L’ argent  (Fr.),  money. 

Latet  anguis  in  herba  (Lat.),  A  snake  lies  hid¬ 
den  in  the  grass. 

Laudator  temporis  acti  (Lat.),  A  praiser  of 
past  times. 

Laudum  immensa  cupido  (Lat.),  an  inordi¬ 
nate  desire  for  praise. 

Laus  Deo  (Lat.),  praise  God. 

L’avenir  (Fr.),  the  future. 

Le  beau  monde  (Fr.),  the  fashionable  world. 

Le  grand  monarque  (Fr.),  the  great  monarch, 
—  Louis  XIV. 

Le  jeu  n’en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  (Fr.),  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes  (A>.),The 
world  is  the  book  of  women. 

Le  monde  savant  (Fr.),  the  learned  world. 

Le  roi  et  l’etat  (Fr.),  king  and  state. 

Le  roi  le  veut  (Fr.),  the  king  wills  it. 

Le  savoir-faire  (Fr.),  ability;  skill. 

Les  bras  croises  (Fr.),  with  folded  arms. 

Lese-majeste  (Fr.),  high  treason. 

Les  larmes  aux  yeux  (Fr.),  tears  in  one’s  eyes. 

Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles  (Fr.),  Walls 
have  ears. 

L’etat,  c’est  moi  (Fr.),  I  am  the  state. 

L’etoile  du  nord  (Fr.),  The  star  of  the  north; 
—  the  motto  of  Minnesota. 

Le  tout  ensemble  (Fr.),  all  together;  the  effect 
of  the  whole 

Lettre  de  cachet  (Fr.),  a  seal  letter. 

Lettre  de  change  (Fr.),  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Lettre  de  creance  (Fr.),  a  letter  of  credit. 

Lettre  de  marque  (Fr.),  a  letter  of  reprisal. 

Lex  non  scripta  (Lat.),  the  unwritten  law. 

Lex  scripta  (Lat.),  statute  law. 


L’homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose  (Fr.),  Man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes. 

Libraire  (Fr.),  a  bookseller. 

L’inconnu  (Fr.),  the  unknown. 

L’incroyable  (Fr.),  the  incredible. 

Lingua  franca  (It.),  The  mixed  language  of 
Europeans  in  the  East. 

Lis  pendens  (Lat.),  a  pending  suit. 

Lis  sub  judice  (Lat.),  a  case  yet  to  be  decided. 
Lite  pendente  (Lat.),  during  the  trial. 

Loco  citato  (Lat.),  in  the  place  named. 

Locum  tenens  (Lat.),  one  holding  the  place. 
Locus  in  quo  (Lat.),  the  place  in  which. 

Locus  sigilli  (Lat.),  the  place  for  the  seal. 
(L.  S.) 


M 

Ma  chere  (Fr.),  My  dear. 

Ma  foi  (Fr.),  My  faith. 

Magna  est  veritas,  et  praevalebit  (Lat.), Truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Magnum  bonum  (Lat.),  a  great  good. 

Magnum  opus  (Lat.),  a  great  work. 

Maison  de  campagne  (Fr.),  a  country  house. 
Maitre  d’hotel  (Fr.),  a  house  steward. 

Malade  (Fr.),  sick. 

Mai  a  propos  (Fr.),  ill-timed. 

Mai  de  dents  (Fr.),  toothache. 

Mai  de  mer  (Fr.),  seasickness. 

Mai  de  tete  (Fr.),  headache. 

Malgre  nous  (Fr.),  in  spite  of  us. 

Mardi  gras  (Fr.),  Shrove  Tuesday. 
Materfamilias  (Lat.),  mother  of  a  family. 
Mauvaise  honte  (Fr.),  false  modesty. 

Mauvais  godt  (Fr.),  bad  taste. 

Mauvais  sujet  (Fr.),  a  worthless  fellow. 

Mea  culpa  (Lat.),  through  my  fault. 

Me  judice  (Lat.),  in  my  opinion. 

Memento  mori  (Lat.),  remember  death. 
Memorabilia  (Lat.),  things  worth  remembering. 
Mens  sana  in  sano  corpore  (Lat.),  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 


nu  Terms  in  Common 

Usage. — 

Abricots . 

Apricots. 

Agneau  . 

Lamb. 

Alose . 

Shad. 

Alouettes  -  -  -  - 

Larks. 

Aloyau  ----- 

Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Amandes  -  -  -  - 

Almonds. 

Ananas . 

Pineapples. 

Anchois . 

Anchovy. 

Anguilles  -  -  -  - 

Eels. 

Artichaut  -  -  -  - 

Artichoke. 

Bdcasse . 

Woodcock. 

Bdcassine  -  -  -  - 

Snipe. 
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Menu  Terms.—  Continued 


Beignets  ------ 

Fritters. 

Beurre  ----- 

Butter. 

Blanchailles  -  -  - 

Whitebait. 

Bceuf . 

Beef. 

Bouilli . 

Boiled  Beef. 

Bouillie . 

Hasty  Pudding. 

Brochet  . 

Pike. 

Cabillaud  -  -  -  - 

Cod. 

Canards . 

Ducks. 

Canards  Sauvages 

Wild  Ducks. 

Canetons  -  -  -  - 

Ducklings. 

Cafd  ------ 

Coffee. 

Capres . 

Capers. 

Carrelet . 

Flounder. 

Caviare . 

Dried  Sturgeon’s 
Liver. 

Champignons  -  -  - 

Mushrooms. 

Choux  . 

Cabbage. 

Choux  de  Bruxelles  - 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Choux  Marins  -  -  - 

Sea  Kale. 

Citron . 

Lemon. 

Compote . 

Stew  of  Fruit  or 
Pigeons. 

Concombre  ----- 

Cucumber. 

Confitures  -  -  -  - 
Consomm^  de  t£te  de 

Sweets. 

veau . 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Cotelettes  de  Mouton, 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Cotes  de  Boeuf  -  - 

Ribs  of  Beef. 

Courge  ----- 

Vegetable  Marrow, 
Pumpkin. 

Cressons  . 

Cresses. 

Crevettes  -  -  -  - 

Prawns. 

Diablotins  -  -  -  - 

Chocolate  Crackers, 
etc. 

Dindon  . 

Turkey. 

Eglefin . 

Haddock. 

Entremets  -  -  -  - 

Side-dishes. 

Eperlans . 

Smelts. 

Epinard  ----- 

Spinach. 

Esturgeon  -  -  -  - 

Sturgeon. 

Etuvde  . 

Stew. 

Farce . 

Forced  Meat. 

Farci . 

Stuffed. 

Figues . 

Figs. 

Fillet  de  Veau  -  - 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

Frais . 

Fresh. 

Framboises  -  -  - 

Raspberries. 

Frit . 

Fried. 

From  age . 

Cheese. 

Gateau . 

Cake. 

Gel£e . 

Jelly. 

Gibelottes  -  -  -  - 

Rabbit  Stew 

Gibier . 

Game. 

Glaces . 

Ices. 

Goujons . 

Gudgeons. 

Gratin 

Burnt  Bread  Scrap¬ 
ings. 

Grille . 

Broiled. 

Groseilles  -  -  -  - 

Gooseberries. 

Harengs  pec  -  -  - 

Pickeled  or  Red  Her 
rings. 

Harenguets  -  -  -  - 

Sprats. 

Haricots  verts  -  -  - 

French  Beans. 

Hollandaise  verte 

Green  Dutch  Sauce. 

Homard . 

Lobster. 

Huitres . 

Oysters. 

Jambon . 

Ham. 

Jigot  de  Mouton  -  - 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Lait . 

Milk. 

Laitances  -  -  -  - 

Fish  Roes. 

Lapin . 

Rabbit. 

Lapin  au  Kari  -  -  - 

Curried  Rabbit. 

Legumes . 

Vegetables. 

Lifevre . 

Hare. 

Longe -  . 

Loin. 

Maquereau  -  -  -  - 

Mackerel. 

Marrons . 

Chestnuts. 

Matelote . 

Fish  Stew. 

Merlan . 

Whiting. 

Moules . 

Mussels. 

Mouton . 

Mutton. 

Navet . 

Turnip. 

Nougat . 

Almond  Cake. 

CEufs  a  l’lndienne  - 

Curried  Eggs. 

Oie . 

Goose. 

Oignons  . 

Onions. 

Oison  ------ 

Gosling. 

Orge . 

Barley. 

Pailles  de  Parmesan, 

Cheese  Straw 

Pain . 

Bread. 

Panais . 

Parsnip. 

Patd  de  fois  Gras  -  - 

Goose  Liver  Pie. 

Patesserie  -  -  -  - 

Pastry. 

Peches  . 

Peaches. 

Perdreaux  -  -  -  - 

Partridges. 

Petits  Pois  -  -  -  - 

Green  Peas. 

Pluviers . 

Plovers. 

Po£reau  . 

Leek. 

Pois  - . 

Peas. 

Poissons . 

Fish. 

Pommes . 

Apples. 

Pommes  de  Terre 

Potatoes. 

Potage  de  Leoraut  - 
Potage  de  Queue  de 

Hare  Soup. 

Bceuf . 

Ox-tail  Soup. 

Purde  de  Pois  -  -  - 

Pea  Soup. 

Ragout . 

Hash. 

Raie . 

Skate. 

Raifort . 

Horse-radish. 

Raitons . 

Small  Skate. 

Ramier  ----- 

Wood  Pigeon. 

R£chauff£  -  -  -  - 

Warmed  Again. 

Ris  de  Veau  -  -  - 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Rissolettes  -  -  -  - 

Roasts. 

Rissole . 

Fritter  with  Mixed 
Meat. 
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Rot,  Roti  -  -  -  - 

Roast. 

Rouelle  de  Veau  Roti, 

Roast  Fillet  of  Veal. 

Rouget . 

Red  Mullet. 

Sagou  . 

Sago. 

Salmi  de  Gibier  -  - 

Hashed  Game. 

Saucisses  -  -  -  - 

Sausages. 

Saumon  ----- 

Salmon. 

Selle  de  Mouton  -  - 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Soupe  de  l’lnde  -  - 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 

Soupe  Maigre  -  -  - 

Soup  without  Meat. 

Terrine . 

Potted. 

Th<?  ------ 

Tea. 

Tortue  ----- 

Turtle. 

Tortue  Claire  -  -  - 

Clear  Turtle  Soup. 

Tourtellettes  -  -  - 

Cheese  Cakes. 

Tourtes  ----- 

Tarts. 

Truit . 

Trout. 

Veau . 

Veal. 

Venaison  -  -  -  - 

Venison. 

Volaille . 

Fowl,  Chicken. 

Mesalliance  (Fr.),  marriage  beneath  one. 

Meum  et  tuum  ( Lat .),  mine  and  thine. 

Mirabile  dictu  [Lat.),  wonderful  to  tell. 

Mirabile  visu  (Lat.)  wonderful  to  see. 

Mise  en  scene  ( Fr.),  preparation  of  the  stage 
for  a  play. 

Mittimus  (Lat.),  we  send;  —  a  writ  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  prison. 

Modus  operandi  (Lat.),  mode  of  operation. 

Mon  ami  ( Fr .),  my  friend. 

Mon  cher  (Fr.)  my  dear. 

More  majorum  (Lat.),  after  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors. 

More  suo  (Lat.),  in  his  own  way. 

Multum  in  parvo  (Lat.),  much  in  little. 

Mutatis  mutandis  (Lat.),  the  necessary 
changes  having  been  made. 

Mutato  nomine  (Lat.),  the  name  having  been 
changed. 


N 

Nee  (Fr.),  born,  used  to  indicate  the  maiden 
name  of  a  married  woman. 

Ne  exeat  (Lat.),  let  him  not  depart. 

Neglige  (Fr.),  a  morning  dress. 

Nemine  contradicente  (Lat.),  no  one  offering 
opposition;  nem.  con. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  (Lat.),  No  one  in¬ 
jures  me  with  impunity  ;  —  M  None  daur  med¬ 
dle  wi’  me  ; » — the  motto  of  Scotland. 

Ne  plus  ultra  (Lat.),  nothing  further;  the  high¬ 
est  perfection. 

Ne  quid  nimis  (Lat.),  not  anything  too  much 
or  too  far. 


Ne  tentes,  aut  perfice  (Lat.),  attempt  not  or 
finish  thoroughly. 

Nihil  ad  rem  (Lat.),  nothing  to  the  point. 

Nil  desperandum  I  Lat.),  never  despair. 

Nil  sine  numine  (Lat.),  Nothing  without  Cod; 
—  the  motto  of  Colorado. 

N’importe  (Fr.),  it  matters  not. 

Noblesse  oblige  (Fr.)  rank  imposes  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Nolens  volens  (Lat.),  whether  he  will  or  not. 

Noli  me  tangere  (Lat.)  do  not  touch  me. 

Nolle  prosequi  (Lat.),  to  be  unwilling  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Nom  de  guerre  (Fr.),  a  war  name  ;  a  pseudo¬ 
nym. 

Nom  de  plume  (Fr.),  a  literary  name  or  pseu¬ 
donym. 

Non  compos  mentis  (Lat.),  not  of  sound  mind. 

Non  multa,  sed  multum  (Lat.),  not  many 
things,  but  much. 

Non  nobis  solum  (Lat.),  not  for  ourselves  alone. 

Non  sequitur  (Lat.),  it  does  not  follow. 

Nota  bene  (Lat.),  mark  well;  note  carefully; 
N.  B. 

Notre  Dame  (Fr.),  Our  Lady. 

N’oubliez  pas  (Fr.),  do  not  forget. 

Nous  verrons  (Fr.),  we  shall  see. 

Nouvelles  (Fr.),  news. 

Nulli  secundus  (Lat.),  second  to  none. 

Nunc  aut  nunquam  (Lat.),  now  or  never. 


o 

Obiit  (Lat.),  he  died. 

Obiter  dictum  (Lat.),  something  said  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  subject. 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  (Lat.),  I  hate  the  com¬ 
mon  crowd. 

CEil  de  bceuf  (Fr.),  bull’s-eye  ;  marguerite. 
GEuvres  (Fr.),  works. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam  \Lat.),  all  things  to  the 

glory  of  God. 

Omnia  bona  bonis  (Lat.),  To  the  good  all 
things  are  good. 

Omnia  vincit  amor  (Lat.),  Love  conquers  all 
things. 

Omnia  vincit  labor  (Lat.),  Labor  conquers  all 

things. 

On  dit  ( Fr.),  they  say  ;  it  is  said  ;  rumor  says. 
Ora  et  labora  (Lat.),  work  and  pray. 

Ora  pro  nobis  (Lat.),  pray  for  us. 

Ore  rotundo  (Lat.),  with  round,  full  voice. 

0  temporal  0  mores!  (Lat.)  O  the  times!  O 
the  manners ! 

Otium  cum  dignitate  (Lat.),  ease  with  dig¬ 
nity. 
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Oul-dire  ( Fr . ),  hearsay,  rumor. 
Ouvert  ( Fr. ),  open. 

Ouvrage  (fr.),  work. 

Ouvriers  (Fr.)  workmen. 


P 

Padrone  (It.),  master  ;  employer  ;  landlord. 
Pallida  mors  ( Lat .),  pale  death. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  (Lat.),  Let  him  bear 
the  paim  who  deserves  it. 

Palma  non  sine  pulvere  (Lat.),  There  is  no 
palm  without  dust  (of  the  arena)  ;  no  reward 
without  toil. 

Par  accord  (Fr.),  by  agreement. 

Par  ci  par  la  (Fr.),  here  and  there. 

Par  excellence  (Fr.),  by  way  of  eminence. 

Par  exemple  (Fr.),  by  example. 

Par  force  (Fr.),  by  force. 

Par  hasard  (Fr.),  by  chance. 

Pari  passu  (Lat.),  with  equal  pace  ;  together. 
Parlez  du  loup,  et  vous  verrezsa  queue  (Fr.), 
Speak  of  the  wolf  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 
Parole  d’honneur  (Fr.),  word  of  honor. 
Particeps  criminis  (Lat.),  a  party  to  the  crime; 
an  accomplice. 

Partie  caree  (Fr.),  a  party  of  four ;  two  couples. 
Partout  (Fr),  everywhere. 

Passager  (Fr.),  a  passenger. 

Passe-partout  (Fr.),  a  pass  everywhere;  a 
master-key. 

Passim  (Lat.).  everywhere. 

Paterfamilias  (Lat.),  father  of  a  family. 

Pater  noster  (Lat.),  Our  Father;  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Pater  patriae  (Lat.),  Father  of  his  country. 

Pax  in  bello  (Lat.),  peace  in  war. 

Pax  vobiscum  (Lat.),  Peace  be  with  you. 
Peccavi  (Lat.),  I  have  sinned. 

Pendente  lite  (Lat.),  pending  the  suit. 

Pensee  (Fr.),  a  thought. 

Per  annum  (Lat.),  by  the  year. 

Per  aspera  ad  astra  (Lat.),  through  difficul¬ 
ties  to  the  stars. 

Per  capita  (Lat.),  by  the  head. 

Per  centum  (Lat.),  by  the  hundred. 

Per  contra  (Lat.)  contrariwise. 

Per  curiam  (Lat.),  by  the  court. 

Per  diem  (Lat.),  by  the  day. 

Perdu  (Fr.),  lost. 

Pere  de  famille  (Fr.),  father  of  a  family. 

Per  fas  et  nefas  (Lat.),  through  right  or  wrong. 
Per  gradus  (Lat.),  step  by  step. 

Per  interim  (Lat.),  in  the  meantime. 

Per  se  (Lat.),  considered  by  itself. 

Petit  (Fr.),  small. 


Petit  coup  (Fr.),  a  small  domino  or  mask. 

Petitio  principii  (Lat.),  begging  the  question. 

Petit-maitre  (Fr.)  a  fop;  dandy. 

Peu  a  peu  (Fr.),  little  by  little. 

Peu  de  chose  (Fr.)  a  trifle. 

Pezzo  (It.),  a  coin  ;  a  piece. 

Philippine  Terms : 

Abaci,  Manila-hemp. 

Adelantado,  a  ruler  of  high  rank. 

Aguinaldo,  a  gift.  The  Filipino  leader’s 
name  is  derived  from  this  word. 

Alcalde,  or  Alcalde  mayor,  the  mayor  or  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  a  town. 

Anito,  an  idol. 

Areca,  a  palm  which  produces  from  200  to 
800  nuts  in  a  season.  The  natives  make 
the  narcotic  betel  from  it.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  exported  and  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  dentifice. 

Arroba,  a  weight  of  25  pounds. 

Asuan,  an  evil  spirit  which  is  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  avoided  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Even  the  most  enlightened  close 
the  windows  on  such  occasions. 

Bagsacay,  an  assagai  or  spear,  about  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,  in  use  among  the  Sulu 
Islanders. 

'  Bahay,  a  house. 

Balbal,  an  evil  spirit. 

Balitao,  a  popular  love  dance  among  the 
Visayas. 

Bamberos,  a  fire  company. 

Banos,  baths  or  hot  springs. 

Barong,  a  short  sword  used  in  close  combat 
by  the  Sulu  Islanders. 

Barrio,  a  ward  or  division  of  a  town. 

Bejuco,  or  Bush-rope.  It  grows  in  lengths  of 
about  100  feet  and  has  a  maximum  diam¬ 
eter  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
inches.  It  is  of  great  pliancy  and  is  used 
as  cables  for  rafts  and  bridges.  In  smaller 
sizes  it  takes  the  place  of  nails  and  bolts. 

Beno,  a  potent  native  drink.  It  is  of  re¬ 
markable  intoxicating  properties. 

Bigaycaya,  a  dowerjr  settlement  upon  a  bride 
among  the  Tagals. 

Bolo,  or  Bohie,  a  cane-knife  or  machete,  used 
for  cutting  sugar-cane. 

Cabe£a  de  barangay,  the  officer  who  collects 
tribute  or  taxes  from  a  group  of  families. 

Caguang,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  so  much  resembling  both  a 
monkey  and  a  bat  that  it  has  been  called 
the  (<  monkey-faced  bat.® 

Calao,  a  bird  belonging  to  the  class  of  horn- 
bills. 

Camote,  a  sweet-potato. 

Campilan,  a  short,  two-handed  sword  used  by 
the  Sulu  Islanders. 
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Carabao,  the  black  water-buffalo,  much  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Carromata,  a  small  two-wheeled  spring-cart ; 
the  <(  family  carriage. ® 

Casc'oes,  the  light  draught-boats  used  for  the 
navigation  of  small  streams  and  capable 
of  carrying  enormous  loads. 

Castila,  European. 

Catapusan,  funeral  festivities  lasting  nine 
days,  the  last  of  which,  the  catapusan 
proper,  is  devoted  to  wailing,  praying, 
drinking,  and  eating. 

Chacon,  a  lizard. 

Chinelas,  flat,  heelless  slippers,  usually  worn 
without  stockings. 

Cochero,  a  driver. 

Cogon,  a  tall  jungle  grass  used  for  thatching. 

Collas,  heavy  rains  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  season. 

Compadre,  a  relation. 

Convento,  a  convent. 

Copra,  dried  cocoanut. 

Cueva,  a  cave. 

Dato,  a  chief  among  the  Moros. 

Dubu,  the  carved  pillar  temple  of  the  Papu¬ 
ans. 

Esposa,  a  wife. 

Fiesta,  a  feast  day  or  holy  day. 

Gente  del  monte,  people  of  the  wood  ;  wood 
genii  of  Guam. 

Gobernadorcillo,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
commune. 

Gracias,  thanks. 

Iguana,  the  giant  lizard  which  sometimes 
attains  to  a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet. 

Ingles,  the  English. 

Islas  Filipinas,  Philippine  Islands. 

Jabul,  a  strip  of  stuff  sewn  together  at  the 
ends,  used  to  protect  the  head  from  the 
sun’s  rays.  It  is  worn  by  the  Sulu  women. 

Junta,  a  board  or  commission  of  governors. 

Juramentados,  one  sworn  to  slavery  to  his 
creditor,  among  the  Sulus.  His  only  es¬ 
cape  is  death  which  he  courts  by  entrance 
upon  a  fanatic  warfare  against  Christians 
in  comformity  with  his  oath. 

Kris,  a  sword,  either  curved  or  straight,  used 
for  cutting  or  thrusting  by  the  Sulus. 

Mestizo-Chino,  a  half-caste  Chinese. 

Molave,  a  well-known,  hard  wood,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high 
polish.  It  is  much  used  in  interiors.  It 
is  not  affected  by  sea-worms,  ants,  or  cli¬ 
mate. 

Monte,  a  mountain. 

Moros,  Mohammedan  fanatics. 

Muchacha,  a  girl  servant. 

Muchacho,  a  boy  servant. 


Narra,  a  much-prized  wood,  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fine  furniture.  It  varies  im 
color  from  a  light  straw  to  a  deep  red. 
Nipa,  a  palm  which  takes  the  place  of  bam¬ 
boo.  From  its  sap  a  native  wine  is  made„ 
and  its  large  leaves  are  used  for  thatching.. 
Padre,  the  priest. 

Palawan,  a  species  of  yam. 

Peso,  a  Mexican  dollar,  a  value  of  fifty  cents 
Picul,  a  weight  of  140  pounds. 

Pina,  a  fabric  woven  from  the  fibers  of  cocoa- 
nut. 

Plaza,  the  square  or  public  place  in  cities. 
Polista,  an  impressed  workman. 

Presidencia,  the  town-hall. 

Presidente,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  a  town. 
Puanlada,  a  red  spotted  dove. 

Pueblo,  a  township  under  the  rule  of  a  chief. 
Pundita,  a  priest  among  the  Moros. 

Quilez,  a  two-wheeled  covered  cart  or  wagon. 
Salacot,  a  large,  round,  basket-like  hat. 
Salamat-po  !  Thank  you  !  (Luzon.) 
Salangane,  edible  birds’  nests. 

Santones,  religious  fanatics  who  claim  super¬ 
natural  powers  of  second  sight  and  heal¬ 
ing  diseases. 

Seilora,  the  title  of  a  married  woman. 
Senorita,  the  title  or  mode  of  address  of  an 
unmarried  woman. 

Suelo,  a  sleeping-room. 

Taclobo,  a  huge  shell-fish.  The  shell  often 
attains  to  a  weight  of  200  pounds.  These 
shells  are  often  used  as  baptismal  fonts  in. 
churches. 

Tribunal,  a  court-house. 

Tus-tus,  roughly-made  cigars  of  good  quality,, 
from  Papua. 

Piccolo  {It.),  small. 

Pied  a  terre  (Fr.),  temporary  lodging. 

Pinxit  ( Lat .),  he  painted  it. 

Pis  alter  {Fr.),  the  last  shift. 

Piu  {It.),  more. 

Plebs  (Z«/.),the  common  people. 

Pleno  jure  {Lat.),  with  full  authority. 

Poco  {It.),  a  little. 

Poco  a  poco  (It.),  little  by  little. 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  (Lat.),  The  poet  is  born, 
not  made. 

Point  d’appui  (Fr.),  point  of  support;  prop. 
Poisson  d’avril  (Fr.),  April  fool. 

Pons  asinorum  (Lat.),  the  asses’  bridge. 
Porte-chaise  (Fr.),  a  sedan  chair. 

Porte-voix  (Fr.),  a  speaking  trumpet. 
Poste-restante  (Fr.),  to  remain  until  called! 

for, —  said  of  letters. 

Post  mortem  ( Lat.),  after  death. 

Post  obitum  (Lat.),  after  death. 

Pour  faire  rire  (Fr.),  to  excite  laughter. 

Pour  passer  le  temps  (Fr.),  to  pass  the  time. 
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Pour  prendre  conge  ( Fr ),  to  take  leave; 
P.  P.  C. 

Preux  chevalier  {Fr.),  a  brave  knight. 

Prima  donna  {It.),  the  first  lady  ;  chief  female 
singer. 

Prima  facie  {Lat.),  on  the  first  view;  upon  the 
face  of  it. 

Primo  {Lat.),  in  the  first  place. 

Pro  bono  publico  {Lat.),  for  the  public  good. 

Pro  confesso  {Lat.),  as  if  conceded. 

Pro  et  con  {Lat.),  for  and  against. 

Pro  forma  {Lat.),  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  for 
form’s  sake. 

Pro  hac  vice  {Lat.),  for  this  turn  or  occasion. 

Propaganda  {Lat.),  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  (knowledge). 

Pro  patria  (Lat.),  for  our  country. 

Pro  rata  (Lat.),  in  proportion. 

Pro  re  nata  (Lat.),  for  a  special  emergency. 

Pro  tanto  (Lat.),  for  so  much  ;  by  so  much. 

Protege  (Fr.),  one  protected  or  patronized  by 
another. 

Pro  tempore  (Lat.),  for  the  time  being;  pro 
tem 


Q 

Quantum  (Lat.),  the  amount  or  quantity. 
Quantum  libet  (Lat.),  as  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  sufficit  (Lat.),  as  much  as  suffices. 
Quantum  vis  (Lat.),  as  much  as  you  will. 

Quasi  (Lat.)  as  if  ;  in  such  a  manner. 

Quelque  chose  (Fr.),  something. 

Quid  nunc  ?  (Lat.),  what  now  ? 

Quid  pro  quo  (I. at.),  an  equivalent;  something 
in  return. 

Quien  sabe  ?  ( Sp .),  who  knows  ? 

Qui  va  la  ?  (Fr.),  who  goes  there  ? 

Qui  vive?  (Fr.),  who  goes  there  ? 

Qui  vive  (on  the),  on  the  alert. 

Quo  animo  ?  (Lat.)  with  what  intention  ?  to 
what  purpose  ? 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum  (Lat.),  which  was 
required  to  be  proved  ;  Q.  E.  D. 

Quod  erat  faciendum  (Lat.),  which  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  done  ;  Q  E.  F. 

Quod  vide  (Lat,),  which  see  ;  q.v. 

Quomodo  ?  (Lat.),  how  ?  in  what  manner  ? 

Quo  vadis  ?  (Lat.),  whither  goest  thou  ? 


R 

Raison  d’etat  (Fr.),  state  reason. 

Raison  d’etre  (Fr.),  a  reason  for  existing  or 
being. 


Rara  avis  (Lat.),  a  rare  bird  ;  a  wonder. 

Rechauffe  (Fr.),  warmed  over ;  stale. 

Re§u  (Fr.),  received. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum  (Lat.),  a  reducing  to 
an  absurdity ;  proving  the  impossibility  by 
showing  the  absurdity. 

Regnant  populi  (Lat.),  The  people  rule;  — 
the  motto  of  Arkansas. 

Religieuse  (Fr.),  a  nun. 

Renaissance  (Fr.),  a  revival  —  as  of  art  or 
letters. 

Requiescat  in  pace  (Lat.),  Let  him  rest  in 
peace. 

Res  gestae  (Lat.),  things  accomplished. 

Res  judicata  (Lat.),  a  matter  already  settled. 

Respice  finem  (Lat.),  look  to  the  end. 

Respublica  (Lat.),  the  state. 

Resume  (Fr.),  an  abstract  or  summary. 

Resurgam  (Lat.),  I  shall  rise  again. 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons  (Fr.),  Let  us  return 
to  our  sheep  ;  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

Robe  dechambre  (Fr.),  a  dressing  gown. 

Ruat  caelum  (Lat.),  Let  the  heavens  fall. 

Ruse  de  guerre  (Fr.),  trick  or  stratagem  of 
war. 

Rus  in  urbe  (Lat.),  country  in  the  city. 


s 

Sal  Atticum  (Lat.),  Attic  salt ;  wit. 

Salle  (Fr.),  hall  of  a  house. 

Salve!  (Lat.),  Hail!  —  the  motto  of  Idaho. 
Sanctum  sanctorum  (Lat.),  Holy  of  holies. 
Sans  ceremonie  {Fr.),  without  ceremony. 

Sans  doute  (Fr.),  without  doubt. 

Sans  pareil  (Fr.),  unequaled. 

Sans  peine  (Fr.),  without  difficulty. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  (Fr.),  without  fear 
and  without  reproach. 

Sans  souci  (Fr.),  free  from  care. 

Sapere  aude  (Lat.),  dare  to  be  wise. 

Sartor  resartus  (Lat.),  the  tailor  mended. 
Satis  verborum  (Lat.),  enough  of  words. 

Sauve  qui  peut  (Fr.),  save  himself  who  can. 
Savoir-faire  (Fr.),  ability  ;  skill. 

Savoir-vivre  (Fr.),  good  breeding;  refine¬ 
ment. 

Savon  (Fr.),  soap. 

Scire  facias  (Lat.),  cause  it  to  be  known. 
Secundum  artem  (Lat.),  according  to  rule  ;  in 
an  artistic  manner. 

Secundum  naturam  (Lat.),  according  to  na¬ 
ture. 

Semel  et  simul  (Lat.),  once  and  together. 
Semel  pro  semper  (Lat.),  once  for  alL 
Semper  fidelis  (Lat.),  always  faithfuL 
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Semper  idem  (Lat.),  always  the  same. 

Semper  paratus  ( Lai.),  always  ready 

Sic  semper  tyrannis  (Lai.),  Ever  thus  to  ty¬ 
rants;— the  motto  of  Virginia. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  (Lai.),  So  passes 
away  earthly  glory. 

Similia  similibus  curantur  (Lat.),  Like  cures 
like. 

Si  monumentumrequiris,  circumspice  (Lat.), 
If  you  search  his  monument,  look  about  you  , 
—  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  epitaph  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London. 

Sine  cura  (Lat.),  with  care. 

Sine  die  (Lat.),  without  appointing  a  day  for 
a  next  meeting. 

Sine  qua  non  (Lat.),  without  which  not;  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition. 

Si  quaeris  peninsulam  amcenam,  circumspice 

(Lat.),  If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula, 
look  about  you; — the  motto  of  Michigan. 

Soubrette  (Fr.),  an  intriguing  woman. 

Soup9on  (Fr.),  suspicion. 

Sponte  sua  (Lat.),  of  his  own  accord. 

Stet  (Lat.),  let  it  stand. 

Sturm  und  Drang  (Ger.),  storm  and  stress. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re  (Lat.),  gentle 
in  manner,  resolute  in  action. 

Sub  judice  (Lat.),  under  consideration. 

Sub  rosa  (Lat.),  under  the  rose,  secretly. 

Sui  generis  (Lat.),  of  his  own  kind. 

Summum  bonum  (Lat.),  the  highest  good. 


T 

Tableau  vivant  (Fr.),  living  pictures. 

Taille  (Fr.),  form;  stature;  shape. 

Tant  mieux  (Fr.),  so  much  the  better. 

Tant  pis  (Fr.),  so  much  the  worse. 

Tempus  fugit  (Lat.),  time  flies. 

Terra  cotta  (Lt.),  baked  earth. 

Terra  firma  (Lat.),  solid  earth. 

Terra  incognita  (Lat.),  an  unknown  land. 

To  Ka'XuT  (To  kalon)  (Gr.),  the  beautiful;  the 
chief  good. 

To  TTperroT  (To  prepon)  (Gr.),  the  proper;  the 
fitting ;  the  becoming. 

Totidem  verbis  (Lat.),  in  so  many  words. 
-Toujours  pret  (Fr.),  always  ready. 

Tour  de  force  (Fr.),  a  feat  of  strength. 
Tout-a-fait  (Fr.),  entirely  ;  wholly. 
Tout-a-l’heure  (Fr.),  instantly. 

Tout  au  contraire  (Fr.),  quite  the  contrary. 
Tout  a  vous  (Fr.),  wholly  yours. 

Tout  de  meme  (Fr.),  quite  the  same. 

Tout  de  suite  (Fr.),  immediately. 


Tout  ensemble  (Fr.),  the  whole  taken  together; 

the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Tristesse  (Fr.),  sorrow. 

Trottoir  (Fr.),  sidewalk. 


u 

Ubique  (Lat.),  everywhere. 

Ubi  supra  (Lat.),  where  mentioned  above. 
Ultima  Thule  (Lat.),  the  farthest  boundary. 
Ultimatum  (Lat.),  the  last  condition. 

Ultra  vires  (Lat.),  beyond  the  power 

Una  voce  (Lat.),  with  one  voice  ;  unanimously. 

Uno  animo  (Lat.),  with  one  mind. 

Ut  infra  (Lat.),  as  below. 

Ut  supra  (Lat.),  as  above. 


V 

Vade  in  pace  (Lat.),  go  in  peace. 

Vade  mecum  (Lat.),  go  with  me ;  a  constant 
companion. 

Vse  victis  (Lat.),  woe  to  the  conquered. 

Vale  (Lat.),  farewell. 

Valet  de  chambre  (Fr.),  an  attendant. 

Vaurien  (Fr.),  a  good-for-nothing. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici  (Lat.),  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con¬ 
quered. 

Verbatim  et  literatim  (Low  Lat.),  Word  for 
word  and  letter  for  letter. 

Verbum  sat  sapienti(Za£),  A  word  to  the  wise 

is  sufficient. 

Veritas  praevalebit  (Lat.),  Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit  (Lat.),  Truth  conquers. 
Vermoulu  (Fr.),  worm-eaten. 

Versus  (Lat.),  against;  vs. 

Via  (Lat.)  by  way  of. 

Via  media  (Lat.),  a  middle  course. 

Vice  (Lat.),  in  the  place  of. 

Vice  versa  (Lat.),  the  terms  having  been 
changed. 

Videlicet  (Lat.),  to-wit ;  namely  ;  viz. 

Videtur  (Lat.),  it  appears. 

Vide  ut  supra  (Lat.),  see  as  stated  above. 

Vi  et  armis  (Lat.),  by  force  of  arms. 

Vif  (Fr.),  lively;  active  ;  vivid. 

Vin  (Fr.),  wine. 

Vinculum  matrimonii  (Lat.),  the  bond  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

Vis  a  tergo  (Lat.),  a  propelling  force  from  be¬ 
hind. 

Vis  a  vis  (Fr.),  facing  ;  opposite. 
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Vita  brevis,  ars  longa  (Lat.),  Life  is  short,  art 
is  long. 

Vivat !  {Lat.)  Long  live  ! 

Vivat  regina  !  {Lat.)  Long  live  the  queen  ! 

Vivat  respublica !  {Lat.)  Long  live  the  re¬ 
public  ! 

Vivat  rex  !  {Lat.)  Long  live  the  king! 

Viva  voce  {Lat.),  with  the  living  voice  ;  orally  ; 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Vive  la  republique!  {Fr.)  Long  live  the  re¬ 
public  ! 

Vive  la  bagatelle  !  {Fr.)  Long  life  to  trifles  ! 

Vive  l’empereur !  (Fr  )  Long  live  the  em¬ 
peror  ! 

Vive  le  roi !  {Fr.)  Long  live  the  king  ! 


Voila  {Fr.),  behold  ;  there  is,  or  there  are. 
Voila  tout  (Fr.),  that’s  all. 

Vox,  et  prseterea  nihil  (Lat.),  a  voice,  and 
nothing  else  ;  sound  without  sense. 

Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  (Lat.),  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 


z 

Zeitgeist  ( Ger .),  The  spirit  of  the  age. 

Zonam  perdidit  (Lat.),  he  has  lost  his  purse  ; 

he  is  in  needy  circumstances. 


Wordsworth,  William. —  (1770-1850.)  A  celebrated 
English  poet. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition. —  Opened  May,  1893, 
and  continued  for  six  months ;  its  object  the 
celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
For  its  establishment  and  conduct  the  United 
States  government  appropriated  $6,000,000  ,  the 
receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $2,000,000. 

World’s  Fair. —  See  World's  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

World’s  Trade,  Winning  the. — 5230. 

WORMS.— 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  there  can 
be  no  charm  in  reading  or  studying  about  the 
worms  that  squirm  and  creep  through  the  soil  r 
but  to  one  who  recognizes  the  purpose  running 
through  the  works  of  nature,  the  homely  little 
worms  are  not  without  interest. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  worms 
are  all  very  much  alike,  but  many  varieties  of 
worms  are  known  and  they  show  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  appearance  and  habits.  Some  worms 
climb  trees,  others  never  leave  the  ground ; 
some  live  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  and  others  in  the  sea.  Worms  differ 
in  size,  in  color,  in  length  of  life,  and  in  many 
other  respects.  At  least  twenty  different  species 
of  the  earth-worm  alone  have  been  found. 

You  will  be  surprised  no  doubt,  when  you 
are  told  that  the  common  little  earth-worm, 
which  you  believed  to  be  useful  only  as  bait  for 
fish,  serves  another  and  more  important  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  the  authority  of  eminent  scien¬ 
tists  for  the  statement,  that  he  plays  an 
indispensable  part  in  the  formation  of  the  soil. 

By  burrowing  in  the  earth,  he  turns  the  soil 
over  and  over,  keeping  it  in  a  fertile  condition. 
The  little  holes  which  he  makes  let  in  air  and 
light  to  damp  places,  and  by  bringing  to  the 
surface  the  finely  powdered  earth  he  consumes 
in  his  burrowings  he  enriches  the  soil.  Very 
little  effect  is  produced  by  each  little  worm,  but 
there  are  such  immense  numbers  of  worms, 
that  we  can  easily  appreciate  the  importance 


of  the  part  played  by  earthworms  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  soil. 

The  earthworm  has  a  long,  round  body,  and 
in  temperate  regions  it  measures  from  three  to 
six  inches  in  length,  while  in  warmer  countries 
it  attains  a  much  greater  length.  His  body  is 
made  up  of  numerous  segments  or  rings,  as 
many  as  three  hundred  sometimes  being  found 
in  the  body  of  one  worm.  A  very  remarkable 
thing  about  the  worm  is  that  if  a  part  of  these 
rings  are  cut  away  from  the  others,  he  has  the 
power  of  replacing  them,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  iu  part. 

If  you  examine  the  earthworm  closely,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  not  seeing  legs,  eyes,  or 
ears,  and  you  may  wonder  what  means  he  has 
for  making  his  way  through  the  ground.  Look 
again,  however,  and  you  will  observe  on  each 
ring  of  his  body  four  pairs  of  bristles,  or  spines, 
which  stand  backward.  These  are  the  means 
of  locomotion  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
the  earthworm. 

When  an  earthworm  crawls  along  over  the 
ground,  the  fore  part  of  his  body  is  first  pushed 
forward,  then  the  fore  part  holds  to  the  ground 
while  the  hinder  part  is  drawn  up  by  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  rings,  like  the  bellows  of  a  concer¬ 
tina  ;  then  the  fore  part  is  again  pushed 
forward,  and  so  he  continues  to  travel  onward. 

The  earthworm  makes  his  burrow  or  nest 
in  a  hole  which  he  digs  in  the  ground.  Since 
he  has  no  other  means  of  digging,  he  must  dig 
with  the  hole  which  serves  for  his  mouth.  This 
hole  has  the  power  of  drawing  or  sucking  in, 
so  the  earthworm  eats  the  soil  as  he  goes  bur¬ 
rowing  down  and  passes  it  through  his  body, 
forming  at  the  top  little  heaps  of  earth,  known 
as  worm  casts. 

The  tube  in  which  he  lives  proceeds  verti¬ 
cally  downward  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  in 
some  instances  it  extends  some  distance  hori¬ 
zontally.  More  frequently,  however,  it  termi¬ 
nates  without  bending.  If  you  look  into  one  of 
these  little  holes  you  will  see  the  worm  quite 
near  the  surface  with  his  head  upward.  At 
night  he  comes  out  of  his  dwelling,  to  go  in 
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search  of  food.  He  seldom  leaves  his  nest  en¬ 
tirely,  however,  but  leaves  his  tail  sticking  in, 
so  that  if  he  is  disturbed  he  can  quickly  draw 
himself  in  again.  He  feeds  upon  vegetable 
material,  especially  that  which  is  already  de¬ 
cayed,  such  as  fallen  stems,  leaves,  and  small 
branches,  but  he  never  injures  growing  plants. 

The  eggs  of  the  earthworm  are  laid  in  the 
ground  in  cocoons.  A  peculiar  fact,  that  has 
been  noted  in  connection  with  these  eggs,  is 
that,  at  times,  two  worms  hatch  from  one  egg. 
When  the  little  ones  hatch  out,  they  resemble 
the  adult  worm  except  in  size,  but  they  cast 
their  skins  at  intervals,  and  at  each  casting 
more  rings  are  added,  thus  enlarging  their 
bodies. 

Earthworms  are  pursued  by  many  small 
animals  who  use  them  as  food.  The  little  moles 
that  live  in  the  ground  are  their  chief  enemies, 
but  woodcock  and  other  birds  feed  upon  them, 
as  do  frogs,  toads,  and  even  fishes. 

In  winter  the  earthworms  line  their  nests 
with  leaves  to  keep  out  moisture,  and  remain 
dormant  until  awakened  again  by  the  warmth 
of  spring. 

In  streams  and  ponds  of  fresh  water,  you 
can  often  find  a  member  of  the  worm  family, 
known  as  the  leech.  Sometimes  you  may  find 
this  little  creature  in  the  sea,  but  this  is  not  a 
very  common  occurrence  and  you  are  more 
likely  to  find  him  in  the  ponds  or  streams. 

The  body  of  the  leech  is  segmented,  or 
made  up  of  parts,  like  that  of  the  earthworm. 
He  has  a  sucker  at  each  end  of  his  body,  the 
one  at  the  head  being  armed  with  biting  jaws. 
The  body  of  the  leech  is  usually  flattened  and 
is  broadest  toward  the  tail,  but  it  tapers  at  each 
end.  His  color  is  usually  dark,  but  variously 
mottled,  striped,  or  dotted,  with  lighter  colors. 

He  is  a  very  hungry  creature,  and  feeds  upon 
animals,  frogs,  and  fishes,  sucking  out  their 
blood  and  soft  parts.  He  is  so  voracious  that  he 
sometimes  devours  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
When  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  leech  buries 
himself  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds 
and  streams,  sleeping  until  spring,  when  he 
crawls  out  of  the  mud  and  swims  about  again. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  old  story  about 
hairs  front  horses’  manes  or  tails  falling  into 
water  and  changing  into  worms.  This  is  not 
true,  but  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Gordius,  or  hair-worm,  is  so  extremely  slender, 
that  he  resembles  a  horsehair.  This  worm  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  ponds  or  streams. 

The  hair-worm  lays  her  eggs  in  long  chains 
in  the  water  or  in  some  moist  place.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  each  eats  his  way  into  the 
body  of  some  insect  larva  and  remains  inclosed 
there,  until,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  is  eaten  by 
some  larger  insect,  usually  a  water  beetle.  In 
the  body  of  the  water  beetle,  he  lives  until  he 
becomes  full  grown,  when  he  comes  forth  into 
the  water. 

The  worms  which  inhabit  the  sea  are  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  among  the  worm  family. 


Among  them  we  find  wonderfully  beautiful 
creatures,  whose  colors  are  as  brilliant  and 
whose  hues  are  as  varied  as  the  many-tinted 
flowers  of  the  garden.  While  some  species  of 
sea-worms  are  free  and  move  about  from  place 
to  place,  burrowing  in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  or  swimming  about  in  the  water, 
others  cannot  move  about  at  all  for  they  live 
either  in  beautiful  shelly  tubes,  which  are 
formed  around  them  as  they  grow,  or  in  tubes 
which  they  themselves  build  from  the  sand, 
little  stones,  and  broken  shells,  which  they 
fasten  together,  by  means  of  a  sticky  substance 
that  flows  from  their  bodies. 

Sea-worms  are  distinguished  from  their  re¬ 
lations  on  the  land  by  their  breathing  organs. 
In  the  earthworm  there  are  no  visible  organs 
for  breathing,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
sea-worm.  Those  that  are  free,  have  their 
breathing  organs,  or  gills,  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  their  body,  in  the  form  of  delicate 
fringes,  or  in  tufts,  which  look  like  little  trees  ; 
while  those  that  live  in  tubes  have  their  breath¬ 
ing  organs  arranged  around  the  head  and  neck, 
in  the  form  of  collars,  plumes,  and  crests. 

Among  the  number  of  sea-worms  that  move 
freely  in  the  water,  we  observe  one  with  a  coat 
of  silken  hairs,  these  hairs  having  the  brilliant 
luster  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  varied  hues  of  the  rainbow.  This 
is  the  little  sea-mouse,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  worms.  None  of  the  birds  of  the  air  pos¬ 
sesses  more  gorgeous  colors  than  this  little 
inhabitant  of  the  sea.  The  sea-mouse  is 
usually  from  six, to  eight  inches  long  and  from 
two  to  three  in  width. 

Upon  the  seashore  you  may  sometimes  see 
tubes  made  of  shining  pearly  bits  of  broken 
shells,  grains  of  sand,  little  pebbles  of  different 
colors,  with  here  and  there  small  whole  shells. 
Each  of  these  little  tubes  was  at  one  time  the 
home  of  a  little  worm  inhabitant  of  the  sea. 
named  the  terebella. 

The  little  terebella  has  long  delicate  feelers 
around  his  head.  He  stretches  these  feelers  out 
as  far  as  he  can  make  them  reach,  and  little 
specks  of  sand  and  bits  of  shell  adhere  to  them. 
These  he  brings  together,  and  arranges  piece 
by  piece  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall,  gluing 
the  parts  together  with  a  sticky  secretion  which 
comes  from  his  body. 

If  you  can  get  some  of  these  worms  for  your 
aquarium,  you  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  you  in  watching  them  build  their  curious 
and  pretty  little  houses.  Sometimes  these 
terebellse  live  together  in  groups,  and  the  clus¬ 
ters  of  tubes  which  they  form  are  quite  large. 

There  is  yet  another  little  sea-worm  that 
you  will  find  interesting.  He  is  named  the 
Serpula.  This  worm  makes  his  home  in  a 
white,  shelly  tube,  which  is  formed  around  him 
as  he  grows.  Generally  the  shells  are  found 
in  clusters,  attached  to  the  surface  of  a  stone, 
or  shell,  or  to  any  object  that  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  sea.  The  tubes  are  often  coiled  and 
twisted,  and  it  is  from  this  coiling  and  twisting; 
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that  the  little  creature  gets  his  name  of  Serpula. 
One  end  of  the  tube  tapers  to  a  point  and  is 
closed,  but  the  other  end  is  open,  and  from  it 
he  pushes  forth  his  head  to  get  food. 

This  head  is  covered  with  a  cluster  of  delicate 
crest-like  gills  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  and 
crimson.  This  color,  which  is  due  to  the  blood 
which  constantly  flows  through  the  gills,  makes 
the  little  Serpula  resemble  a  carnation  when  in 
full  bloom. 

Above  the  cluster  of  gills  projecting  from  the 
head  of  the  Serpula  there  is  a  kind  of  little 
stem,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  flat  piece  of 
shelly  material.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  seen 
when  the  Serpula  is  disturbed,  for  he  then  with¬ 
draws  into  his  shell,  and  the  little  organ  serves 
as  a  stopper  for  the  top  and  protects  the  Ser¬ 
pula  from  enemies. 

Worms. —  A  city  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Ger¬ 
many  ;  one  of  the  chief  German  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Worms,  Diet  of.  — The  imperial  diet  before  which 
Martin  Euther  was  summoned  ;  opened  Jan.  28, 
1521,  by  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Worms. 

Worth  His  Taxes.— See  Animal  Stories,  2737. 

Wotton,  William.— (1666-1726.)  A  noted  English 
clergyman  and  scholar. 

Wouverman,  or  Wouvermans,  Philip. —  (1619-1668.)  A 

distinguished  Dutch  painter. 

Wreckage. —  Merchandise  saved  from  a  wreck. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher.— (1632-1723. )  A  celebrated 
English  architect. 

Wren,  The.— 2552. 

«  Wrestlers,”  The. —  Famous  Greek  statue,  in  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  3541. 

Wrestling. — 1941. 

Wright,  Horatio  Qoveneur.— (1820-1899. )  A  noted 
American  general  and  engineer. 

Wright,  Joseph.— (1734-1797.)  A  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  painter. 

Wright,  Thomas.— (1810-1877.)  An  English  antiquary 
and  historian. 

Writers’  Cramp,  or  Scriveners’  Palsy.—  A  peculiar 
affection  confined  to  the  hand,  and  especially 
attacking  writers,  rendering  the  use  of  the  pen 
impossible. 

Wurtemberg  —  A  kingdom  of  southern  Germany. 
Capital,  Stuttgart.  It  is  an  agricultural  country 
and  also  very  extensively  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Wurzburg.  — The  capital  of  Dower  Franconia,  Ba 
varia  ;  a  flourishing  manufacturing,  railroad, 
and  commercial  center.  Pop.,  about  65,000. 

Wyandotte  Cave.—  A  noted  cave  in  southern  Indiana  ; 
length,  22  miles. 

Wyant,  Alexander  H  —  ( 1836-1892. )  A  noted  American 
landscape  painter,  3523. 

WYCLIF,  JOHN.— (c.  13241384  ) 

Johv.  Wyclif  has  been  called  the  father  of 
the  Reformation.  For  several  hundred  years 
before  him,  England  had  been  involved  in  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Pope  at  Rome,  but  the  disputes 
were  in  regard  to  political  questions,  and  not 


the  doctrines  of  the  church  Under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Wyclif,  people  began  to  have  doubts 
about  some  of  the  church  doctrines. 

Wyclif  was  born  near  Richmond,  in  York¬ 
shire,  England,  about  the  year  1324.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family.  He  had  a 
very  strong  character,  and  was  very  religious 
and  earnest  in  all  that  he  did.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  elected  master  soon  after  1356. 
In  1363,  he  entered  Queen's  College,  where  he 
continued  his  theological  studies  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  1370,  he  published  several 
treatises  in  which  he  gave  his  views  in  regard 
to  religion,  the  Church,  and  the  papacy.  In 
April,  1374,  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to 
the  rectory  of  Dutterworth  which  he  held  until 
his  death. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  Pope  he  was  protected 
and  encouraged  by  the  bold  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
was  managing  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  old 
age.  In  1377,  having  called  the  Pope  *  a  proud 
and  worldly  priest  and  the  most  cursed  of 
purse-clippers,”  he  was  suspended  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  summoned  to  appear 
before  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Dondon.  He  attended  with  his  friends 
but  the  council  ended  in  a  quarrel  without  hear¬ 
ing  him.  Through  the  protection  of  his  friends, 
he  escaped  the  effects  of  the  Pope's  bull,  in 
which  the  University  of  Oxford  was  ordered  to 
deliver  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Fondon  for  trial. 

In  shaping  his  later  course,  he  was  influenced 
by  new  events  which  soon  arose.  In  1378,  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  state  of  the  Church 
grew  worse.  Two  rival  popes  were  set  up,  one 
at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon.  They  were 
furious  enemies,  and  divided  the  Christian 
world  into  two  parties  each  of  which  applied 
the  name  «  dogs »  to  their  opponents.  The 
pope  whom  the  English  supported  sent  pack¬ 
ages  of  pardons  to  England  and  proclaimed 
that  he  would  absolve  from  every  crime  or 
fault  those  who  would  help  him  in  destroying 
his  enemies.  These  pardons  were  eagerly 
bought,  and  resulted  in  sending  large  sums  of 
money  to  Rome. 

After  the  schism  in  the  papacy,  Wyclif  slowly 
decided  to  take  a  more  revolutionary  attitude 
toward  the  Roman  see,  which  he  believed  was 
at  the  root  of  the  disorders  of  the  Church.  He 
began  by  sending  his  own  poor  priests  to 
preach  the  pure  gospel,  and  by  making  an 
English  version  of  the  Bible  so  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  could  read  it  for  themselves  from 
the  manuscript  copies  which  were  widely  cir¬ 
culated.  He  gave  to  the  common  people  a 
plain  doctrine,  at  which  they  rejoiced.  He  de¬ 
nounced  existing  evils  in  the  Church.  He 
turned  into  a  definite  channel  the  widespread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  existed 
against  the  rich  and  careless  clergy,  monks, 
and  friars.  Clothed  in  red  sackcloth  and 
cloaks,  barefoot,  and  with  staff  in  hand,  his 
band  of  brothers  took  up  the  reforms  which  the 
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Wydif,  John  . —  Continued 

friars  had  dropped,  and  went  from  town  to 
town  preaching  *  God's  law.” 

Though  the  mendicant  friars  had  been  able 
and  good  at  first,  in  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  become  a  nuisance,  selling  indul¬ 
gences,  inventing  pious  frauds,  enriching  the 
convents,  and  taking  money  and  food  from  the 
poor.  Their  number  was  greatly  increasing  by 
the  addition  of  many  persons  who  did  not  like 
to  work,  or  had  not  succeeded  in  business. 
Langland,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time,  rep¬ 
resents  them  offering  their  pardon  “  plasters  ”  to 
those  who  were  full  of  sorrow  for  sin  —  and  say¬ 
ing:  “  I  shall  pray  for  you  all  my  lifetime  —  for 
a  little  silver.”  Chaucer,  in  writing  of  his  Can¬ 
terbury  pilgrims,  mentions  a  pardoner  who  had 
a  sack  full  of  pardons  “  hot  from  Rome.” 

Wyclif,  like  Chaucer  and  gangland,  saw  the 
wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of  many  of  the 
friars,  and  the  evil  which  they  produced  among 
the  people.  He  wrote  and  preached  against 
them  with  great  force.  One  time,  when  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  he  was  visited  by  a  deputation 
of  friars,  who  after  a  few  polite  wishes  for  his 
health,  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  death  by 
withdrawing  the  unpleasant  things  he  bad 
been  saying  about  them.  Immediately  recov¬ 
ering  strength,  he  had  his  servants  to  raise  him 
a  little  on  his  pillows,  and  then  turning  toward 
his  visitors  he  caused  them  to  depart  in  confu¬ 
sion  by  saying  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  I  shall  not  die, 
but  live,  and  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
friars.” 

In  1381,  he  gave  at  Oxford  a  set  of  doctrinal 
theses  which  were  promptly  condemned  by  the 
aroused  theologians,  who  tried  to  have  him  im¬ 
prisoned  or  silenced.  He  appealed  to  the  king, 
but  was  hastily  advised  by  his  friend,  John  of 
Gaunt,  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject. 

By  attacking  some  of  the  Church  doctrines, 
he  lost  the  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt,  but  he 
continued  his  work  with  courage.  Though  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  had  long  encour¬ 
aged  him,  finally  deserted  his  side,  he  still  had 
powerful  friends  in  court.  Though  he  was 
banished  from  Oxford,  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  parish  at  Lutterworth.  He  was 
finally  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  but  he  had  become  too  old 
and  infirm  to  go. 


Aft&r  a  stormy  life  he  was  allowed  to  die  a 
peaceful  death.  He  continued  to  perform 
service  in  his  church  until  Time  with  his  sickle, 
in  1384,  came  to  mow  him  down. 

After  his  remains  had  lain  in  the  Lutter¬ 
worth  churchyard  for  forty  years,  the  great 
Council  of  Constance  (1415)  decreed  that  they 
should  lie  there  no  longer,  but  that  they  should 
be  exhumed,  and  burned.  A  party  of  monks 
with  pick  and  spade,  dug  them  up  and  kindled 
a  fire  which  burned  them  to  powder.  They 
threw  the  ashes  into  the  brook  which  ran  by 
the  churchyard.  *  The  Swift  conveyed  them 
into  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  and  they  into  the 
main  ocean.”  Thus  his  body  became  scattered, 
like  his  teachings. 

The  event  gave  rise  to  Fuller’s  lines:  — 

«  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea  ; 

And  Wyclif 's  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be.” 

The  good  that  men  do  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones,  but  John  Wyclif ’s  work  went  on. 
He  had  produced  a  live  spark  which  was 
kindled  into  a  fire  by  later  heroes,  who  in  turn 
passed  the  lamp  of  progress  on  to  others.  He 
had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  had  contributed  his 
part  toward  bringing  a  new  and  better  order -of 
things  in  human  affairs.  His  influence  had  not 
only  spread  over  England,  but  it  had  passed  to 
the  Continent  and  was  preparing  the  way  for 
the  greater  movements  of  the  future,  by  which 
the  common  people  rose  from  the  dust  and 
threw  off  the  oppressive  burdens  of  the  past. 

Wye. — A  river  of  England  and  Wales,  noted  for  its 
scenery.  Length,  about  130  miles. 

Wyndbam,  Charles. — Born,  1841.  A  noted  English 
actor. 

Wyoming. — One  of  the  United  States,  surrounded 
by  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  The  surface  is  moun¬ 
tainous  as  the  state  is  crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mts. 
Stock-raising,  coal  and  silver  mining  are  the 
chief  pursuits.  It  was  organized  as  a  territory 
in  1868,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1890.  It  has  one  representative  to  Congress  and 
two  senators.  Cheyenne  is  the  capital.  Area, 
97,890  sq.  miles.  Pop.  (1900),  92,531. 


X 


Xanthippe. — The  wife  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  Soc¬ 
rates. 

Xavier,  Francisco,  Saint. —  (1506-1552.)  A  famous 
Spanish  Jesuit  missionary. 

'Xebec.” — An  armed  vessel  formerly  used  by  the 
Algerine  corsairs.  It  was  capable  of  great  speed. 
Xenia. —  A  city  of  Ohio.  An  educational  center. 
Pop.  (1900),  8,696. 


Xenophanes.— (About  570-480  B.C.)  A  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher. 

Xenophon. — (About  430-357  B.C.)  A  celebrated  Greek 
historian  ;  disciple  of  Socrates. 

Xerxes  I. —  (About  519-465  B.C.)  King  of  Persia; 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Xerxes  II. —  King  of  Persia  for  a  short  period,  425  or 
424  B.C. 
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Xlmenes,  Francis  de  Cisneros.— (1436-1517. )  A  noted 
Spanish  statesman,  archbishop,  and  cardinal. 

Xingu. —  One  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  River  of  South  America.  It  flows 
through  a  part  of  Brazil  and  has  a  course  of  over 
goo  miles. 

X  Rays. — See  Electricity. 

Xyloidine.  —  An  explosive  formed  by  dissolving 
starch  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
water. 


Vak. —  A  species  of  ox  ;  a  native  of  Tibet,  where  it 
is  domesticated.  The  wild  yak  is  the  largest 
animal  of  Tibet  and  is  found  only  in  the  cold¬ 
est  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  is  extremely  fierce. 

Yakima  — A  river  in  the  state  of  Washington,  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  Columbia.  Eength,  about  200  miles. 

Yale,  Elihu. — (1648-1721.)  An  English  colonial  offi¬ 
cial  in  India.  Benefactor  of  Yale  College,  which 
is  named  for  him. 

Yam.  —  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Dios- 
coreacece.  The  species  are  found  mostly  in  trop¬ 
ical  countries ;  they  have  tuberous  roots  and 
herbaceous  twining  stems.  The  roots  of  some 
species  are  valued  as  a  food  article. 

Yamagata,  Aritomo,  Marquis. —  Born,  1838.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Japanese  statesman  ;  created  marquis  for 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  war  with 
China,  1894. 

Yamaska. — A  river  of  Quebec  flowing  into  Rake  St. 
Peter,  an  enlargement  of  the  St.  Eawrence. 
Eength,  about  100  miles. 

Yana. —  A  large  river  of  Siberia  ;  length,  about  1,000 
miles. 

Yang-tse-Kiang. —  The  largest  river  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  It  rises  in  northern  Tibet  and  empties 
into  the  Yellow  Sea.  Eength,  about  3,200  miles. 

"Yankee  Doodle.”— A  popular  national  air  of  the 
United  States.  The  words  were  said  to  have 
been  written  in  1755,  by'  Dr.  Schuckburgh,  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  British  army  in  derision  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  troops  and  their  motley  appearance. 

Yankees.—  A  word  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Yen- 
gees,  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  English,  or  of 
the  French  “Anglais,”  when  referring  to  the 
English  Colonists.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
New  Englanders  by  the  British  soldiers  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  later  by  the  English  to  Amer¬ 
icans  generally,  and  still  later  to  the  people  of 
the  North  by  the  Southerners. 

Yankton. —  A  city  of  South  Dakota;  the  former 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Dakota.  Pop.  (1900), 
4.125. 

Yarmouth,  or  Great  Yarmouth.— A  seaport  of  England, 
on  the  North  Sea  ;  noted  for  its  fisheries.  Pop., 
about  50,000. 

Yaroslaff. —  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Yaro- 
slaff  in  Russia  ;  engaged  largely  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  cotton  and  linen  especially.  Pop.,  about 
80,000. 

Yarrow. —  A  small  river  of  Scotland. 

IO — 400 


X.  Y.  Z.  Mission. —  An  American  embassy  to  France 
in  1797.  The  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  being  strained,  and  it  being  ad¬ 
visable  to  avoid  a  rupture,  President  Adams  sent 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  to  France  with  a  view  to  adjust¬ 
ing  matters.  These  commissioners  were  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  dispatches  of  the  United  States 
as  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  The  mission  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 


Y 

Yarrow,  or  Milfoil. —  A  weed  belonging  to  the  family 
Composite,  allied  to  wormwood,  tansy,  and 
camomile,  found  in  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson.  —  (1831-1894.)  An  English 
journalist  and  novelist. 

Yazoo  River. —  A  river  of  Mississippi,  flowing  into 
the  Mississippi  River.  Eength,  280  miles. 

Yellow  Avens.— 2902. 

Yellow  Bird,  The. —  See  Finches,  2570. 

Yellow  Hammer,  The. —  See  Golden- winged  Wood¬ 
pecker,  2566. 

Yellow  Loosestrife. —  2898. 

“  Yellowplush  Papers,”  The.— A  series  of  sketches  by 
Thackeray,  published,  1841. 

Yellow  Sea,  or  Hwang-hai. —  A11  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  China  and  Corea.  Width,  about 
400  miles. 

Yellowstone  Lake. —  In  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Eength,  20  miles. 

Yellowstone  National  Park. — A  region  lying  princi¬ 
pally  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  set 
aside  by  Congress  as  public  grounds.  It  is 
noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery  and  wonder¬ 
ful  natural  features  :  geysers,  hot  springs,  etc. 
Area,  about  5,500  sq.  miles. 

Yellowstone  River. — A  river  rising  in  Wyoming,  and 
flowing  through  Montana,  into  the  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota.  Eength,  about  1,300  miles ; 
partly  navigable. 

Yenisei.— A  river  that  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  flows 
through  Siberia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Leugth, 
over  3,000  miles  ;  partly  navigable. 

Ygdrasil,  and  the  Norns  (Norse  Mythology). — 1638. 

Yokohama. — A  seaport  of  Japan.  A  steamship  ter¬ 
minus  and  has  important  foreign  trade.  Pop., 
about  150,000. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary. —  Born,  1823.  An  English 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

Yonkers. — A  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  engaged  largely  in  manufacturing.  Pop. 
(1900),  47,931. 

Yonne. — A  river  in  France,  flowing  into  the  Seine. 
Eength,  171  miles  ;  partly  navigable. 

Yonne. — A  department  of  France  ;  capital,  Auxerre. 
Has  agricultural  interests  and  manufactures 
wines. 

York. — A  city  and  county  ;  capital  of  Yorkshire, 
England.  It  contains  one  of  England's  finest 
cathedrals. 
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York. — A  city  of  Pennsylvania,  engaged  largely  in 
manufacturing.  The  seat  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  1777-78.  Pop.  (1900),  33,708. 

Yorkshire. —  The  largest  county  of  England.  It  has 
important  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests.  Area,  about  6,000  sq.  miles  ; 
pop.,  about  3,500,000. 

Yorktown. —  A  village  of  Virginia,  the  scene  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19,  1781 ;  and  of 
the  siege  under  General  McClellan,  April  5  to 
May  6,  1862.  The  Confederates  under  Magruder, 
and  later  under  Johnston,  were  besieged  by  the 
Federals  under  McClellan.  The  siege  lasted 
one  month,  when  Yorktown  was  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates. 

Yosemite  Falls. —  Three  falls  of  Yosemite  Creek,  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  largest  is  1,500  feet 
in  height. 

Yosemite  Valley. — In  California,  in  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  Mountains,  a  region  famous  for  its  mag¬ 
nificent  scenery. 

Young,  Brigham. — (1801-1877.)  A  Mormon  leader; 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Young,  Edward.— (1681-1765.)  An  English  poet. 


Young,  Thomas.— (1773-1829.)  Distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist  and  mathematician. 

Youngstown. —  A  city  of  Ohio,  engaged  largely  in 
iron  manufactures.  Pop.  (1900),  44,885. 

Ypsilantl. —  A  city  of  Michigan  ;  seat  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  Pop.  (1900),  7,378. 

Ysaye,  Eugene. —  Born,  1858.  A  noted  Belgian  vio¬ 
linist. 

Yucatan. —  (1)  A  peninsula  of  Mexico,  extending 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.and  Caribbean  Sea  ;  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ruins.  (2)  A  state  of  Mexico,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Capital, 
Merida.  Pop.,  about  300,000. 

Yucatan,  Channel  of. —  A  channel  connecting  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  and  separating 
Cuba  and  Yucatan.  Width,  125  miles. 

Yukon,  in  its  lower  course  called  the  Kwichpak. — 
A  river  that  rises  in  British  America  and  emp¬ 
ties  into  Bering  Sea.  Length,  about  2,000 miles; 
navigable,  1,200  miles. 

Yunnan. —  A  province  of  China.  Area,  150,000  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.,  about  12,000,000. 

Yvon,  Adolphe.— (1817-1893.)  A  French  painter. 


z 


Zachariah. —  King  of  Israel.  Son  of  Jeroboam  II. 

Zacharias. —  Pope  741-752.  Commemorated  on 
March  15. 

Zambesi. — An  important  river  of  Africa,  flowing  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  about  1,500  miles. 

Zanesville.— A  city  of  Ohio,  engaged  largely  in 
manufacturing.  Pop.  (1900),  23,538. 

Zanzibar. —  (1)  A  fertile  island  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  ;  noted  for  its  cloves.  Area,  025  sq. 
miles.  (2)  Capital  of  the  sultanate  of  Zanzibar, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar;  an  impor¬ 
tant  trading  and  seaport  town.  Pop.,  about 
30,000. 

Zarathushtra.  —  1708. 

Zealand. —  (1)  The  largest  island  of  Denmark;  it. 
contains  the  capital,  Copenhagen.  Length,  80 
miles.  (2)  A  province  of  the  Netherlands. 
Capital,  Middelburg. 

Zebra,  The. —  2479. 

Zebu,  Indian  Ox,  or  Brahmin  Ox. —  Regarded  by  natu¬ 
ralists  in  general  as  a  variety  of  the  common  ox. 
Its  most  distinctive  feature  is  a  fatty  hump  on 
the  back,  above  the  shoulders. 

Zeno. —  In  the  5th  century,  B.C.  A  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher. 

Zeno. —  Lived  in  the  3d  century,  B.C.  A  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  founder  of  the  school  of  Stoics. 

Zenobia. —  Wife  of  Odenathus,  ruler  of  Palmyra ; 
queen  of  Palmyra. 

Zeus.— See  Story  of  the  Iliad,  1715. 

Zion,  Mount. — The  elevation  upon  which  a  part  of 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  stood.  Height  above 
sea-level,  2,537  feet. 


Zittau. — A  city  of  Saxony.  A  manufacturing  center 
and  especially  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
linen  and  damask.  Pop.,  about  26,000. 

Zodiac,  The. —  See  The  Earth,  2974. 

Zola,  Emile. —  Born,  1840,  of  French  and  Italian  par¬ 
entage.  A  noted  novelist. 

Zollner,  Johann  Karl  Friedrich. —  (1834-1882.)  A  noted 
German  physicist  and  astronomer. 

Zoroaster  Legend,  The.— 1708. 

Zulu,  or  Amazulu. —  A  Bantu  nation  of  British  South 
Africa. 

Zululand. —  A  British  protectorate  in  South  Africa. 
Pop.,  about  175,000. 

Zurich. —  The  capital  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  leading  city  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  has  important  trade  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  and  is  also  a  literary  center.  Pop., 
about  120,000. 

Zurich,  Peace  of. —  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
on  one  side  and  France  and  Sardinia  on  the 
other,  Nov.  10,  1859. 

Zuyder  Zee,  or  Zuider  Zee. —  An  inlet  of  the  North  Sea 
penetrating  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands. 
Length,  about  80  miles. 

Zwickau. —  ( 1)  A  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
(2)  A  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  an  im¬ 
portant  railroad  and  commercial  center ;  also 
a  manufacturing  place,  and  the  center  of  a  rich 
coal  region. 

Zwinger.— A  famous  museum  at  Dresden.  In  its 
picture  gallery  are  many  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters,  including  Raphael's  «  Sistine  MA- 
donna.” 
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